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THE 


PREFACE. 


HERE are two Things I would take ſome 
: Notice f: The firſt relates to my Author, 
V and the ſecond to my ſelf, or the Reaſons why 
\ 4 T have attempted this Tranſlation of him. 

And in ſpeaking of the firſt, I preſume I 


| ' 

1 N 

52 — 4 
Wy % ſave my ſelf much of what might be 


= ſaid as to the ſecond. Tho Eraſmus is ſo 
well known, eſpecially to thoſe verſed in the Latin Tongue, that 
there ſeems to be but little . to ſay any Thing in his Com- 
mendation; yet ſince I have taken upon me to make him an Eng- 
liſhman, give me Leave to ſay, that in my Opinion, he as we 
deſer ves this Naturalization, as any modern Foreigner whoſe 


Works are in Latin, as well for the Uſefulneſs of the Matter of 


his Colloquies, as the Pleaſantneſs of Style, and Elegancy of the 
Latin. : 

They are under an egregious Miſtoke, who think there is no- 
thing to be found in them, but Things that ſavour of Puerility, 
written indeed ingenioufly, and in elegant Latin. For this Book 
contains, beſides thoſe, Things of a far greater Concern ;, and 


indeed, there is ſcarce any Thing wanting in them, fit to be 


taught to a Chriſtian Youth, deſign d for liberal Studies. 

The Principles of Faith are not only plainly and clearly laid 
down, bat eſtabliſh'd upon their own firm and genuine Baſs. 
The Rules of Piety, Fuſtice, Charity, Purity, Meekneſs, Bro- 
therly Concord, the Subjection due to Superiors, are ſo treated of, 
that, in a word, ſcarce any Thing is omitted that belongs to a 
Man, a Subject, or a Chriſtian. 


Neither are thoſe Things omitted, which reſpect a Medium of 


Life, by which every one may chuſe out ſafely what Ratio 
Life * moſt Mind to, and by ok 5 — be taught, . 
only Civility and Courteſy, but alſo may know how to behave 
himſelf in the World, ſo as to gain himſelf the Good-will of many 
and a good Name among all, =_ may be able to diſcern the 1 


— 
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The 


lies and Childiſhneſſes of Fools, and the Frauds and Villanies of 
Knaves, ſo as to guard againſt em all. 

And neither are there wanting Sketches, and that ample ones 
too, of Poetical Story, or Pagan Theology, univerſal Hiſtory 


ſacred and profane, Poetry, Criticiſm, Logick, Natural and 


Moral Philoſophy, Oeconomics and Politics ; to which are added, 


a good Number of Proverbs and Apothegms uſed by the moſt 
celebrated of the Antients, | 
But there is one Thing in aw eſpecial Manner, that ſhould re- 


commend this Book to all Proteſtants in general, and cauſe them 
to recommend it to be read by their Children, that there is no Book 


fitter for them to read, which dbes in ſo delightful and inſtruct᷑- 

ing a Manner utterly overthrow almoſt all the Popiſh Opinions 

and Superſtitions, and erect in their Stead, a Superſtructure of 
inions that are purely Proteſtant. | 


And notwithſtanding own Eraſmus hath ſaid in his - 


'Apology concerning the Utility of his Colloquies, that he could ſay 
with 2 according to bis wonted Dexterity, to temper, and 
alleviate the Bitterneſs of the Wormwood that he gave the _ 
to daink in the Colloquies, it is por a Queſtion, that he lays 

a great many Things agreeable to the Proteſtant Hypotheſes, ſo 
that (if you except Tranſubſtantiation) he reprehends, explodes 


and derides almoſt all the Popiſh Opinions, Superſtitions and 


Caſtoms. 7 
— if this golden Book be read with Attention, I doubt 
not but it vill plainly appear, that the Scripture was in all 


Things preferr'd by the Author before them all; and that he ac- 


counted that alone truly infallible, and of irrefragable Authority, 
and did not account the Councils, Popes or Biſhops ſo. 

And as to the praying to Saints, it was his Opinion, the 
Chriſtian World would be well enough without it, and that he 


abhorr'd that common Cuſtom of asking unworthy Things En 
ther and 


an flying to them for Refuge more than to the Fa 
1 


That he lookd upon all external Things of very ſmall Ac- 
count, of whatſoever Species they were : Either the Choice of 
Meats, Proceſſions, Stations, Jos | innumerable other Ordinances 
and Ceremonies, and that they were in themſelves unprofi- 
table, although be, for the ſake of Peace and Order, 4 r. 
form himſelf to all harmleſs Things that publick Authority had 
appointe 


Not juaging thoſe Perſons, who out of a 1 


louſneſs of Conſcience thought otherwiſe, but wiſhing that t 
in Authority would uſe their Power — more Mildneſs. 
And that be eſteem d, as Trifles and Frauds, the Commu- 
2 of good Works, of all Men whatſoever, or in any Society 
tfoever , that he abhorr'd the Sale of Pardons for Sins, and 
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The PRE F A CE. 
derided the 2 2 of Indulgences, from whence it is a plain 
Inference, that he believ'd nothing of Purgatory. 

And that he more than doubted, whether auricular Confeſſion 
was inſtituted by Chriſt or the Apoſtles ; and he plainly conderins 
Abſolution, and laug d at the giving it in an unknown Tongue. 
From whence we may fairly infer, that he was againſt having 
the Liturgy (which ought to be read to Edification) in an un- 
known Tongue. But he either thought it not ſafe, or not con- 
wvenient, or at leaſt not abſolutely neceſſary to ſpeat his Mind 
plainly as to that Matter. | 

Likewiſe, he par! my laugh'd at all the Species of popular 
and monaſtical Piet y; ſuch as Prayers repeated over and over, 
without the Mind, but recited by a certain Number with their 
Roſaries, and Ave-Maria's, by which, God being neglected, 
they expected to obtain all things, though none were particularly 
nam d: Their tricenary, and anniverſary Maſſes, nay, and all 
thoſe for the Dead: The dying and being buried in a Fran- 
ciſcans and Dominican's Garment or Cowl, and all the Trum- 
pery belonging to it; and did, in a manner condemn all forts 
of Monaſtical Life and Order, as practiſed among the Pa- 


* | 
" He ſbeus it likewiſe to have been his Opinion, as to the Re- 
liques of Chriſt, and he and ſhe Saints, that he judg'd the Nor- 

iÞ 2 4 vain and fooliſh Thing, and believd no Nir- 
tue to be in any of them, nay, that the moſt, if not all of them, 
were falſe and counterfeit. 

And to crown the whole, he did not ſpare that beloved Prin- 
ciple and Cuſtom of the Papiſts, ſo zealouſly pradtis'd by them 
upon Proteſtants, viz. the Perſecution and Burning of Hereticks. 

And now, of how much Uſe and Advantage ſuch Things, and 
from ſuch a Perſon as Eraſmus, may be, and how much they may 
conduce to the extirpating thoſe Seeds of Popery, that may have 
been unhappily ſown, or may be ſubtilly 522 d into the Minds 
of uncautious Perſons, under the ſpecious Shew of Sanctity, will, 
I preſume, eaſily appear. Tho the Things before-mentioned may 
be Reaſon ſufficient for the turning theſe Colloquies of Eraſmus 
into Engliſh, that ſo uſeful a Treatiſe may not be a Book ſeal d, 
either to Perſons not at all, or not enough acquainted with the 
Latin Tongue, as to read them with Ediſication; yet I did it 
from another Motive, i. e. the Benefit of ſuch as having been ini- 
tiated, deſire a more familiar wy le with the Latin 


Tongue (as to the Speaking Part eſpecially, to which Eraſmug's 
Colioquies are excellently adapted) that by comparing this Verſion 


with the Original, oy may be thereby aſſiſted, to more perfectly 


under ſt and, and familiarize themſelves with thoſe Beauties of 
A2 the 


The PREFACE: 

| 2 Latin Language, in which Eraſmus in theſe Colloquies 
abounds, 
Aud for that End, I have labour d to give ſuch a Tranſlation 
of them, as might in the general, be capable of being compar'd 
with the Original, endeavouring to avoid running into a Para- 
phraſe': But keeping as cloſe to the Original as I could, with- 
out Latinizing and deviating from the Engliſh Idiom, and fo 
depriving the Engliſh Reader of that Pleaſure, that Eraſmus 
fo plentifully entertains his Reader with in Latin, 

It is true, Sir Roger  Eftrange and Mr. Tho. Brown, 
have formerly done ſome ſelect Colloquies, and Mr. H. M. 
many Tears ſince has tranſlated the whole ;, but the former being 
— Paraphraſes than Tranſlationt, are not ſo capable 
affording the Aſſiſtance before- mention d; and as to the latter, 
. beſides that his Verſion is grown ver) ſcarce, the Stile is not only 

antient, but too flat for ſo pleaſant and facetious an Author 
as Eraſmus ic. 
I do mot pretend to have come up in my Engliſh, to that Life 
and Beauty of Eraſmus in Latin, which as it is often inimi- 
table in the Engliſh Language, ſo it is alſo a Task fit to be un- 
dertaken by none but an Engliſh Eraſmus —_ i. e. one that 
had the ſame Felicity of Expreſſion that he had; but J hope it 
will appear that I have kept my Author ſtill in my Eye, tho 
T have follow'd him paſſibus haud æquis, and could ſeldom 
come up to him. I ſhall not detain you any longer; but ſubſcribe 
my ſelf, yours to ſerve you, | 


Jiu. 25th, N. BAILEY. 
17245. 
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The LIFE of ERASMUS. 


 JNESIDERIUS Eraſmns, ſurnamed Roterodamus, was 
born at Roterdam, a Town of Holland, on the Vigil 
of Simon and Jude, or October the 20th or 28th, 1465, 
according to his Epitaph at Baſil; or according to the Ac- 
count of his Life, Eraſmo Auctore, circa annum, &c. about 
the Year 1467, which agrees with the Inſcription of his Statue 
at Roterdam, which being the Place of his Nativity, may be 
| ſuppos'd to be the moſt authentick. His Mother's Name 
was Margaret, the Daughter of one Peter, a Phyſician of 
Sevenbergen. His Father's Name was Gerard, ,who carried 
on a private Correſpondence with her, upon Promiſe of Mar- 
riage ; and as it ſhould ſeem from the Life which has Era, 
muss Name before it, was actually contracted to her, which 
ſeems plainly to be inſinuated by theſe Words; Sunt qui iu- 
terceſſiſſe verba ferunt : However, it is not to be denied that 
Eraſmus was born out of Wedlock, and on that Account, 
Father Theophilus Ragnaud, has this pleaſant Paſſage concern- 
ing him: If one may be allow'd to droll upon a Man, that droll d 
upon all the World, Eraſmus, though he was not the Son of 
a King, yet he was the Son of a croum d Head, meaning a Prieſt. 
But in this he appears to have been miſtaken, in that his Father 
was not in Orders when he begat him. His Father Gerard 
was the Son of one Elias, by his Mother Cat ber ine, who 
both liv'd to a very advanc'd- Age; Catherine living to the 
1055 of 95. Gerard had nine Brethren by the ſame Father and 
other, without one Siſter coming between them; he him- 
ſelf was the youngeſt of the ten, and liv'd to (ce two of his 
Brothers at Dort in · Holland, near 90 Years of Age each. All 
his Brothers were married but himſelf; and according to the 
Superſtition of thoſe Times, the old People had a mind to 
conſecrate him to God, being a tenth Child, and his Brothers 
lik'd the Motion well enough, becauſe by thar Means they 
thought they ſhould have a ſure Friend, where they might 
eat and drink, and be merry upon Occaſion. They being all 
very preſſing upon him to turn Eccleſiaſtick, (which was a 
Courſe of Life that he had no Inclination to,) Gerard find- 
ing himſelf beſet on all Sides, and by their univerſai Conſent 


os trom Matrimony, ——_ not to be pꝛevaild up- 
: J On 
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[6] 
on by any Importunities, as deſperate Parents do, fled from 
them, and left a Letter for his Parents and Brothers upon the 
Road, acquainting them with the Reaſon of his Elopement, 
bidding them an eternal Farewel, telling them he would ne- 
ver ſee them more. He proſecuted his Journey to Rome, leav- 
ing Margaret, his Spouſe that was to be, big with Child of 
Eraſmus. Gerard being arriv'd at Rome, betook himſelf to get 
his Living by his Pen, (by tranſcribing Books) being an excel- 
lent Penman ; and there being at that Time a great deal of 
that fort of Buſineſs to do (for as the Life that is ſaid to be 
Eraſmo Auctore has it, tum nondum ars typographorum erat, i. e. 
The Art of Printing uas not then found out; which was a Mi- 
ſtake, for ir had been found out twenty-four Years before, in 
the Year 1442. But perhaps the Meaning may be, tho! it 
was found out, it was not then commonly uſed) he got Mo- 
ney plentifully, and for ſome Time, as young Fellows us'd to 
do, liv'd at large ; but afterwards apply'd himſelf in good Ear- 
neſt' to his Studies, made a conſiderable Progreſs in the La- 
tin and Greek Tongues, which was very much facilitated by 
his Employment of tranſcribing Authors, which could not but 
ſtrongly impreſs them on his Memory; aud he had alſo ano- 
ther great Advantage, in that a great many learned Men then 
flouriſh'd at Rome, and he heard particularly one Guarinus. 
But to return to Eraſmus, his Mother Margaret being deliver- 
ed of him, he was after his Father called Gerard, which in the 
German Tongue, ſignifies Amiable; and as it was the Cuſtom 
among learned Men in thoſe Times, (who affected to give 
their Names either in Latin or Greek,) it was turn'd into Deſi- 
derius (Didier) in Latin, and into Eraſmus [Eegowu@&] in 
Greek, which has the ſame Signification. He was at firſt 
+ brought up by his Grandmother, till Gerard's Parents com- 
ing to the Knowledge that he was at Rome, wrote to him, 
ſending him Word, that the young Gentlewoman whom he 
courted for a Wife was dead; which he giving Credit to, in 
a a melancholy Fit, took Orders, being made 2 and 
apply'd his Mird ſeriouſly to the Study of Religion. But 
upon his Return into his own Country, he found that they 
had impos'd upon him. Having taken Orders, it was too 
late to think of Marriage; he therefore quitted all further 
Pretenſions to her, nor would ſhe after this, be induced to 
marry, Gerard took Care to have his Son Eraſmus liberally 
educated, and put him to School when he was ſcarce four 
Ygars old. (They have in Holland, an ill-grounded Tradi- 
tion; that Eraſmus, when he was young, was a dull Boy, 
and flow ar Learning; but Monſieur Bayle has ſufficiently re- 
futed that Error, tho' were it true, it were no more Diſhonour 
; ' io 


"E 1 
to him, than it was to Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, and others. ) 
He was a Choriſter at U?rgch?, till he was nine Years old, and 
afterwards was ſent to Daventer, his Mother alſo going thi- 
ther to take Care of him. That School was but barbarous, 
the moſt that was minded, was Matins, Even-Song, Ge. 
till Alexander Hegius of Weſtphalia, and Zinthius, began to 
introduce ſomething of better Literature. (This Alexander 
Hegius, was an intimate Friend to the learned Rodolphus Agri- 
cola, who was the firſt that brought the Greek Tongue over the 
Mountains of Germany, and was newly returned out of Italy, 
having learned the Greek Tongue of him.) Eraſmus took his 
firſt Taſte of ſolid Learning from ſome of his Playfellows, 
who being older than himſelf, were under the Inſtruction of 
Zinthius : And afterwards he fometimes heard Hegius; but 
that was only upon holy Days, on which he read publickly, 
and fo roſe to be in the third Claſs, and made a very good Pro- 
ficiency: He is ſaid to have had ſo happy a Memory, as 
to be able to repeat all Terence and Horace by Heart. The 
Plague at that Time raging violently at Daventer, carry'd off 
his Mother, when Eraſmus was about thirteen Years of 
Age; which Contagion increaſing more and more every Day, 
having ſwept away the whole Family where he boarded, he 
returned Home. His Father Gerard hearing of the Death of 
his Wife, was ſo concern'd at it, that he grew melancholy 
upon it, fell ſick, and died foon after, neither of them bei 
much above forty Years of Age. He aſſign'd to his Son Eraſe 
mus three Guardians, whom he eſteem'd as truſty Friends, 
the principal of whom was Peter Winkel, the Schoolmaſter 
of Goude. The Subſtance that he left for his Education; had 
been ſufficient for that Purpoſe, if his Guardians had diſcharg'd 
their Truſt faithfully, By them he was remov'd to Boiſleduc, 
tho? he was at that Time fit to have gone to the Univerſity. 
But the Truſtees were againſt ſending him to the Univerſity, 
becauſe they had deſign d him for a Monaſtick Life. Here 
| he liv'd (or, as he himſeif ſays, rather loſt three Years) in a 
Franciſcan Convent, where one Rombold taught lJumanity, who 
was exceedingly taken with the pregnant Parts ot the Youth, 
and began to ſollicit him to take the Habit upon him, and 
become one of their Order. Eraſmus excuſed himſelf, alledg- 
ing the Rawneſs and Unexperiencedneſs of his Age. The Plague 
ſpreading in theſe Parts, and after, he had ſtruggled a whole Year 
with an Ague, he went Home to his Guardians, having by this 
Time furniſhed himſelf with an indifferent good Style.“ by 
' Gaily reading the beſt Authors. One of his Guardians was 
carried orf by the Plague; the other two not having manag'd 
his Fortune with the greateſt Care, began to contrive how they 

8 might 
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might fix him in ſome Monaſtery. Eraſmus ſtill languiſhing un- 
der this Indiſpoſition, tho? he had no Averſion to the Severities of 
a pious Life, yet he had an Averſion for a mana and there- 
fore defired Time to conſider of the Matter. In the mean 
Time his Guardians employ'd Perſons to ſollicit bim, by fair 
Speeches, and the Menaces of what he muſt expect, if he 
did not comply, to bring him over. In this Interim they 
found out a Place for him in Sion a College of Canons Re- 
gulars near Delfr, which was the principal Houſe belonging 
ro that Chapter. When the Day came that Eraſmus was to 
give his final Anſwer, he fairly told them, he neither knew 
what the World was, nor what a Monaſtery was, nor yet, 
what himſelf was, and that he thought it more adviſeable 
for him to paſs a few Years more at School, till he came to 
know himſelf better. Peter Winkel perceiving that he was 
unmoveable in this Reſolution, fell into a Rage, telling him, 
he had taken a great deal of Pains to a fine Purpoſe in- 
deed, who had by earneſt Sollicitations, provided a 
Preferment for an obſtinate Boy, that did not underſtand 
his own Intereſt : And having given him ſome hard Words, 
told him, that from that Time he threw up his Guardianſhip, 
and now he might look to himſelf. Eraſmus preſently re- 
59 0. that he took him at his firſt Word; that - Was now 
of that Age, that he thought himſelf capable of taking Care 
of himſelf, When his Guardian ſaw that threatning would 
not do any thing with him, he ſer his Brother Guardian, who 
was his Tutor, to ſee what he could do with hirn: Thus 
was Eraſmus ſurrounded by them and their Agents on all 
Hands. He had alſo a Companion that was treacherous to 
him, and his old Companion his Ague ſtuck cloſe to him ; 
but all theſe would not make a monaſtick Life go down 
wich him; till at laſt, by meer Accident, he went to pay a 
Viſit at a Monaſtery of the ſame Order at Emaus or Steyn 
near Goude, where he found one Cornelius, who had been 
his Chamber: fellow at Daventer. He had not yet taken the 
Habit, but had travelled to Italy, and came back without 
making any great Improvements in Learning. This Corne- 
bus, with all the Eloquence he was Maſter of, was continu- 
ally ſetting out the Advantages of a religious Life, the Con- 
veniency of noble Libraries, Retirement from the Hurry of 
the World, and heavenly Company, and the like. Some 
intic'd him on one hand, others urg d him on the other, his 
Ague ſtuck cloſe to him, ſo that at laſt he was induc'd to 
wk upon this Convent. And after his Admiſſion he was 
d up with great Promiſes to engage him to take upon * 
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the holy Cloth. Altho' he was but young, he ſoon, percei- 
ved how vaſtly ſhort all Things there fell of anſwering his 
Expectations; however, he ſet the whole Brotherhood to ap- 
lying their Minds to Study. Before he profeſſed himſelf 
would have quitted the Monaſtery ; but his own Modeſty, 
the ill Uſage he was treated with, and the Neceſſities of his 
- Circumſtances, overcame him, ſo that he did profeſs him- 
ſelt. Not long after this, by the means of Gulielmuc Her- 
| mannus of Buda, his intimate Aſſociate, he had the Honour 
to be known to Henry a Bergis Biſhop of Cambray, who 
was then in Hopes of obtaining a CardinaPs Hat, which he 
had obtained, had not Money been wanting: In order to 
ſollicit this Affair for him, he had Occaſion tor one that was 
Maſter of the Latin Tongue ; therefore being recommended 
by the Biſhop of Utrecht, he was ſent for by him; he had 
alſo the Recommendation of the Prior, and General, and 
was entertained in the Biſhop's Family, but ſtill wore the 
Habit of his Order: But the Biſhop, diſappointed in his 
Hope of wearing the Cardinal's Hat, Eraſmus finding his 
Patron fickle and wavering in his Affections, prevail'd with 
him to ſend him to Paris, to proſecute his Studies there. 
He did fo, and promiſed him a yearly Allowance, but it was 
never paid him, according to the Cuſtom of great Men. He 
was admitted of Montague College there, but by reaſon of ill 
Diet and a damp Chamber, he contracted an Indiſpoſition 
of Body, upon which he returned to the Biſhop, who en- 
tertain'd him again courteouſly and honourably : Having re- 
cover'd his Health, he return d into Holland, with a Deſign 
to ſettle there; but being again invited, he went back to 
Paris. But having no Patron to ſupport him, he rather 
made a Shift to live (to uſe his own Expreſſion) than to 
ſtudy there; and undertook the Tuition of an Exgliſʒ Gen- 
tleman's two Sons. And the Plague 2 periodi- 
cally for many Years, he was obliged every Year to return 
into his own Country, Art length it raging all the Year long, 

he retir'd to Louvain. ; | 
After this he viſited England, going along with a young 
Gentleman, to whom he was Tutor, who, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, was rather his Friend than his Patron. In Erglazd he 
was received with univerſal Reſpect ; and, as he tells us 
himſelf in his Life, he won the Affections of all good Men 
in our Iſland. During his Reſidence here, he was intimate- 
ly acquainted with Sir Thomas More, William Warham, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, John Colet, Dean of St. Pauls, the 
Founder of St. Paul's School, a Man remarkable for the Re- 
gularity of his Life, great Learning and Magnificence ; — 
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Hugh Latimer Biſhop of Wincheſter, Linacre, Grocinus, and 
many other honourable and learned Perſons, and paſſed ſome 
Years at Cambridge, and is ſaid to have taught there; bur 
whether this was after his firſt or ſecond Time of viſiting Eng- 
land, 1 do not determine : However, not meeting with the 
Preferment he expected, he went away hence to make a Jour- 
ney to Italy, in the Company of the Sons of Boetius, 
a Genoeſe, Royal Profeſſor of Phyſick in Exgland; which 
Country, at that Time, could boaſt of a Set of learned Men, 


not much inferior to the Auguſtan Age: But as he was poing 
d of 


TE 


to France, it was his ill Fortune, A Dover, to be ſtripp 


he had ; this he ſeems to hint at in his Colloquy, intitled, the 


Religious Pilgrimage: But yet he was fo far from revenging 
the Injury, by reflecting upon the Nation, that he immediately 
bliſhed a k in Praiſe of the King and Country ; whic 
iece of Generoſity gained him no ſmall Reſpect in England. 
And. it appears by ſeveral of his Epiſtles, that he honoured 

England next to the Place of his Nativity. | 
Ir appears by Epiſt. 10. Lib. 16. that when he was in Eng- 
irning flouriſhed very much here, in that he writes, 


Aud Angles triumphant bone Litere, recta Studia; and in 


Epiſt. 12. Lib. 16. he makes no Scruple to equal it to Italy 
ir ſelf; and Epiſt. 26. Lib. 6. commends the Exgl;i/h Nobility 
for their great Application to all uſeful Learning, and en- 
tertaining themſelves at Table with learned Diſcourſes, when 
the Table-Talk of Churchmen was nothing but Ribaldry and 
Profaneneſs. In Epiſt. 10. Lib. 5. which he addreſſes to An- 
drelinus, he invites him to come into England, recommend- 
ing it as worth his While, were ir upon no other Account, 
than to ſee the charming Beauties with which this Iſland a- 
bounded; and in a very pleaſant Manner deſcribes to him the 
Complaiſance and innocent Freedom of the Engliſh Ladies, 


telling him, that when he came into a Gentleman's Houſe he 


was allowed to ſalute the Ladies, and alſo to do the fame at 
taking Leave: And tho he ſeems to talk very feelingly on 
the Subject, yet makes no Reflections upon the Virtue of 
Exghſþ Women. But to return to him; as to his Voyage 
to Italy, he proſecuted his Journey to Turin, and took the 

ee of Doctor of Divinity in that Univerſity ; he dwelt 


a whole Year in Bolognia, and there obtain'd a Diſpenſation 


from Pope Julias to put off his Canon's Habit, but upon Con- 
dition not to put off the Habit of Prieſt; and aſter that went 
to Venice, where was the Printing Houſe of the famous Ma- 
nutius Aldus, and there he publiſhed his Book of Adagies, 


and ſtaying ſome Time there, wrote ſeveral Treatiſes, and 


had the Converſation of many eminent- and learned Men, 
| From 
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From thence he went to Padua, where at that Time Alexan- 
der the Son of Fames King of Scotland, and Biſhop of St. Aw- 
drews in Scotland, ſtudied, who choſe Eraſmus for his Tutor 
in Rhetorick, and went to Seana, and thence to Rome, where 
his great Merits had made his Preſence expected long before. 
At Rome he gained the Friendſhip and Efteem of the moſt 
conſiderable Perſons in the City, was offered the Digniry of 
2 Penitentiary, if he would have remained there: But he 
returned back to the Archbiſhop, and not long after went 
with him again to Italy, and travelling farther into the Coun- 
try, went to Cuma, and vilited the Cave of Sybilla. After the 
Death of the Archbiſhop he began to think of returning to his 
own Country, and coming over the Rhetian Alps, went to Ar- 
gentorat, and thence by the Way of the Rhine into Holland, 
having in his Way viſited his Friends at Antwerp and Lorain ; 
but Henry VIII. coming to the Crown of Exgland, his Friends 
here, with many Invitations and great Promiſes, prevailed up- 
on him to come over to England again, where it was his 
Purpoſe to have ſettled for the remaining Part of his Life, 
had he found Things according to the Expectation they had 
given him: But how it came about is uncertain, whether 
— 2 was wanting in making his Court aright to Cardinal 
Wolſey, who at that Time manag d all Things at his Plea- 
ſure; or, whether it were that the Cardinal look'd with a 
jealous Eye upon him, becauſe of his intimate Friendſhip with 
William Warham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had taken 
him into his Favour, between whom and Wolſey there was 
continual Claſhing, (the Cardinal after he had been made the 
Pope's Legate, pretending a Power in the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury.) On this Diſappointment he left England, and 
went to Flanders; Archbiſhop Warham had indeed ſhewed his 
Eſteem for him, in giving him the Living of Alaington. In 
ſhort, Eraſmus takes Notice of the Friendſhip berween himſelf 

and Warham in the Colloguy called, The Religious Pilgrimage. 
As to his Familiarity with Sir Thomas More, there are ſe- 
veral Stories related, and.efpecially one concerning the Diſ- 
putes that had been between them about Tranſubſtantiation, or 
the real Preſence of Chriſt in the conſecrared Wafer, of which 
Sir Thomas was a ſtrenuous Maintainer, and Eraſmus an Op- 
ponent ; of which, when Eraſmus ſaw he was too | ongly byaſ- 
ſed to be convinced by Arguments, he at laſt made uſe of the 
following facetious Retortion on him. It ſeems in their Diſ- 
putes concerning the real Preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, 
which were in Latin, Sir Thomas had frequently uſed this Ex- 
reſhon, and laid the Streſs of his Proof upon the Force of 


Believing, Crede quod eais & edis, i. e. Believe you eat (Ol 


[12 1 
and you do eat him; therefore Eraſmus anſwers him, Crede 
quod babes & habes, Believe that you have ¶ your Horſe) and 

have him. It ſeems, at Eraſmus's going away, Sir Thomas 
had lent him his Horſe to carry him to the Sea · ſide or Dover; 
but he either carried him with him over-Sea to Holland, or 
ſent him not back to Sir Thomas, at leaſt for ſome Time; up- 
on which Sir Thomas writing to Eraſmus about his Horſe, 
Eraſmus is ſaid to have written back to him as follows. 


Ur mihi ſcripſiſti de corpore Chriſti, 
Fo coal edis & edis. 
Sic tibi reſcribo de tuo Palfrido; 
Crede quod habes & babes. 


Being arriv'd at Flanders by the Intereſt of Sylvagius Chan- 
cellor to Charles of Auſtria, afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
known by the Name of Charles V. he was made one of his 
Counſellors. 

In the mean Time Johannes Frobenius, a famous Printer, ha- 
ving printed many of his Works at Baſil in Switzerland, and 
being much taken with the Elegancy of his Printing, and 
the Neatneſs of his Edition, he went thither, pretending that 
he undertook that Journey for the Performance of ſome Vow 
he had made; he was kindly entertain'd by him, and publiſh'd 
ſeveral Books there, and dedicated this his Book of Collo- 
quies to Frobeniuss Son, and reſided till the Maſs had been 

ut down there by the Reformers. When he left that Place, 
he retird to Friburg in Alſace. Before his going to Fri- 
burg, he viſited the low Countries to ſettle certain Affairs 
there. And was at Cologn at the Time that the Aſſembly 
was at Worms, which being difſoly'd, he went again to Ba- 
fil, either, as ſome ſay, for the Recovery of his Health, or, 
as others, for the publiſhing of ſeveral Books. He received 
the Bounty and Munificence of ſeveral Kings, Princes, and 
Popes, and was honourably entertain'd by many of the chief 
Cities which he paſs'd through. And by his Procurement, a 
College of three Languages was inſtituted at Lowvain, at 
the Charge of Hieronimus Bulſlidius, Governor of Aria, out 
of certain Monies he at his Death bequeath'd to the Uſe of 
ſtudious and learned Men. An Account of which coming 
to the Ears of Francis King of France, he invited him by 
Letters to Paris, in order, by his Advice, to erect the like 
College there. But certain Affairs happening, bis Jour- 
ney thither was hindred. He went to Friburg in Alſace, 
u here he bought him an Houſe, and liv'd ſeven Years in 
great Eſteem and Reputation, both with the chief Magi- 

ä ſtrates 
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iſtrates and Citizens of the Place, and all Perſons of any Note 
in the Univerſity. But his Diſtemper, which was the Gout, 
coming rudely upon him, he, thinking the Change of Air would 
afford him Relief, ſold his Houſe, and went again to Baſil, 
to the Houſe of Frobenius; but he had not been there above 
nine Months before his Gout violently aſſaulted him, and 
his Strength having gradually decay'd, he was feized with a 
Dyſentery, under which having laboured for a Month, it at 
laſt overcame him, and he died at the Houſe of Ferome Fro- 
benius, the Son of John the famous Printer, the 12th of 
Fuly 1536, about Midnight, being about ſeventy Years of 
Ape: After his laſt Retreat to Baſil, he went ſeldom Abroad; 
and for ſome of the laſt Months ſtirred not out of his Cham- 
ber. He retained a ſound Mind, even to the haſt Moments 
of his Life; and, as à certain Author faith, bid Farewel to 

the World, and paſſed into the State of another Life, after 
the Manner of a Proteſtant, without the Papiſtical Ceremo- 
nies of Roſaries, Croſſes, Confeſſion, Abſolution, or recei- 
ving the tranſubſtantiated Wafer, and in one word, not de- 
firing to have any of the Romiſh Superſtitions adminiſtred, 
but according to the true Tenor of the Goſpel, takin 
Sanctuary in nothing but the Mercies of God in Chriſt. 
And finding himſelf near Death, he gave many Teſtimonies 
of Piety and Chriſtian Hope in God's Mercy, and often- 
times cry'd out in the German Language, Liever Goat, i. e. 
dear God; often repeating, O Jeſus have Mercy on me ! O 
Lord, deliver me! Lord, put an End to my Miſery ! Lord, 
have Mercy upon me. 

In his laſt Will, he made the celebrated Lawyer Boni- 
facius Amerbachius his Executor, bequeathing the greateſt Parr 
of his Subſtance to charitable Uſes; as for the Maintenance 
of ſuch as were poor and diſabled through Age or Sickneſs ; 
for the Marrying of poor young Virgins, to keep them from 
Temprations to Unchaſtity ; for the maintaining hopeful Stu- 
dents. in the Univerſity, and ſuch like charitable Uſes. In 
the overſeeing of his Will, he join'd with Amerbachius, two 
others, Ferome Frobenius, and Nicholas Epiſcopius, who were 
his intimate Friends, and whom a certain Author ſays, had 
then eſpouſed the Reformation began by Lather and other 

Reformers. The City of Baſil ſtill pays Eraſmus the Reſpect 
which is due to the Memory of fo eminent a Perſon ; they 
not only calld one of the * there after his Name, 
but ſhew the Houſe where he died to Strangers, with as 


much Veneration as the People of Roterdam do the Houſe 
where he was born, 
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I I ſhall not here pretend to give a Catalogue of all Eraſmur's 
genuine Pieces, which they ſhew at Baſil : As to his Collo- 
uies and Moriæ Encomium, they have ſeen more Editions 
chan any other of his Works; and Moreri ſays, that a Book- 
ſeller at Paris, who thoroughly underſtood his Trade, ſold 
twenty four thouſand of them at one Impreſſion, by gerting 
it whiſper'd to his Cuſtomers, that the Book was prohibit 
and would ſuddenly be call'd in. | 
He was buried at Baſil, in the Cathedral Church, on the 
left Side near the Choir, in a Marble Tomb ; on the fore Side 
of which was this Inſcription : | 
CHRISTO SERVATORI. 
DESID. ERASMO ROTEROD. 
Viro omnibus modis maximo ; : 
Cujys incomparabilem in omni diſciplinarum genere eru- 
ditionem, pari conjunctam prudentia, 
Poſteri admirabuntur & prxdicabunt. | 
BONIFACIUS AMERBACHIUS, HIER ONYMUS 
FROBENIUS, NICHOLAS EPISCOPIUS Hzredes, 
Et nuncupati ſupreme ſuæ voluntatis vindices 
* Patrono optimo, 
non Memoriæ, quam immortalem fibi Editis Lucubrationi- 
bus comparavit, eis, tantiſper dum orbis Terrarum ſtabit, 
ſuper-futuro, ac eruditis ubique gentium colloquuturo : ſed 


Corporis Mortalis, | | 

Quorecondium fit ergo, hoc ſaxum poſuere. Mortuus eſt 
IV. Eidus Julias jam ſeptuagenarius, a Chriſto nato, 
M. D. XXXVI. | 

Upon the upper Part of the Tomb is a 8 Baſe, 
upon which ſtands the Effigies of the Deity of Terminus, which 
g choſe for the Impreſs of his Seal, and on the Front 
of that Baſe is this Inſcription. 

DES. ERASMUM ROTERODAMUM Amici ſub hoc 
ſaxo condebant, 

; IV. + eid. Jul. M. D. XXXVI. | 

In the Year 1549, a wooden Statue, in Honour of ſo 
great a Man, was erected in the Market-place at Roferdam ; 
and in the Year 1557, a Stone one was erected in the d of 
it; but this having been defaced by the Spaniards I the 
Year 1572, as ſoon as the Country had recovered its Liberty 
it was reſtored again. But in the Year 1622, inſtead of it, 
a very compleat one of Braſs, eight Foot high with the 
Pedeſtal, was eretted, which is now ſtanding on the Bridge 
at Roterdam, and likely long to remain there, on the Foot of 
which is the following Inſcription. 
DESIDERIO ERASMO MAGNO, 
Scientiarum atque Literaturz politioris vindici & inſtaura- 
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tori: Niro ſui ſæculi Primario, civi omnium præſtantiſſimo, 
ac nominis immortalitatem ſcriptis æviternis jure conſecuto, 
S. P. Q. ROTE RO DAM OS. by 

Ne quod 'tantis apud ſe ſuoſque poſteros virtutibus præ- 
mium deeſſet, Statuam hanc ex ære Publico erigendum cu- 
raverunt. | 

On the right Side, are theſe Verſes of Nicholas Heinſiur. 

Barbariæ talem ſe debellator Eraſmus, 
Maxima laus Batavi nominis, ore tulit. 
Rediidit, en, fatis, Ars obluctata ſiniſtris, 
De tanto ſpolium nacta quod urna viro eſt. 
Ingenii celeſte jubar, majuſque caduco 
| Tempore qui reddat, ſolus Eraſmus erit. 

On the left Side, and behind, there is an Inſcription in the 
Dutch Language, much to the Purport of the firſt Inſcription. 
On the Houſe where Eraſmus was born, formerly was this 
Inſcription. | 

Hæc eſt parva Domus, magnus qua natus Eraſmus. 

The fame Houſe being rebuilt and enlarged, has the follows 
ing Inſcription. 

Adibus his ortus Mundum decoravit Eraſmus, 

Artibus ingenuis, Religions, Fide. 

'As for his Stature, he was neither very low nor very tall, 
his Body well ſer, proportioned and handſome, neither far 
nor lean, but of a nice and tender Conſtitution, and eafily 

t out of Order with the leaſt Deviation from his ordinary 
Way of Living; he had from his Childhood ſo great an Aver- 
fion to eating of Fiſh, that he never attempted it without the 
_ of his Life, and therefore obtained a Diſpenſation from 
the Pope from eating Fiſh in Lent, as appears by the Story 
of Eras, (as he ſtiles himſelf) in the Colloquy call'd Ichthyo- 
_ e was of a fair and pale Complexion, had a high 

orehead, his Hair, in his younger Years, inclining to yel- 
low, his Noſe pretty long, a little thick at the End, his 
Mouth ſomething large, but not ill made, his Eyes grey but 
lively, his Countenance chearful and pleaſant, his Voice ſmall, 
but mulical, his Speech diſtin and plain, pleaſant and jocoſe, 
his Gaite handſome and grave; he had a moſt happy Memory 
and acute Wit, he was very conſtant to his Friend, and ex- 
ceeding liberal to thoſe that were under Neceſſity, eſpecially 
to ſtudious and hopeful Youths, and to ſuch as were deſti- 
tute in their Journey: In his Converſation he was very plea- 
fant and affable, free from peeviſh and moroſe Humours, 
but very witty and ſatyrical. It is related, that when Erafmys 
was told, that Luther had married and gotten the famous 
Catharine Bora with Child, he ſhould in a jeſting Manner 
fay, that, if according to the popular Tradition, Antichriſt 

I was 
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was to be begotten between a Monk and a Nun, the World 
was in a fair Way now to have a Litter of Antichriſts. | 


I ſhall conclude with the Character given of Eraſmus by 
Mr, Thomas Brown, who comparing him with Lucian, fays, 


That whereas Eraſmus had tranſlated Part of his Dialogues 


into Latin, he had made Lucian the Pattern of his Colloquies, 
and had copied his Graces with that Succeſs, that it is diffi- 
cult to ſay which of the two was the Original. 

That both of them had an equal Averſion to auſtere, ſullen, 
deſigning Knaves, of what Complexion, Magnitude, or Party 
ſoever. That both of them were Men of Wit and Satyr, 
but that Eraſmus, according to the Genius of his Country, 
had more of the Humouriſt in him than Lucian, and in all 
Parts of Learning was infinitely his Superior. That 
Lucian liv'd in an Age, when Fiction and Fable had uſurp'd 
the Name of . and Morality was debauch'd by a 
Set of ſowr Scoundrels, Men of Beard and Grimace, but 
ſcandalouſly lewd and ignorant, who yet had the Impu- 
dence to preach up Virtue, and ſtile themſelves Philoſophers, 
& perpetually claſhing with one another about the Precedence 
of their ſeveral Founders, the Merits of their different Sects, 
and if it is poſſible, about Trifles of leſs Importance; yet all 

eeing in a different Way, to dupe and amuſe the poor 

eople by the fantaſtick Singularity of their Habits, the un- 

intelligible Jargon of their Schools, and their Pretenſions to 
a ſevere and mortified Life. This motly Herd of Jugglers 
Lucian in a great Meaſure help'd to chaſe out of the World, 
by expoſing them in their proper Colours. 

But in a few Generations after him, a new Generation ſprung 
up in the World, well known by the Name of Monks 
and Friars, differing from the former in Religion, Garb, and 
a few other Circumſtances, but in the main, the ſame in- 
dividual Impoſtors; the fame everlaſting Cobweb-Spinners 


as to their nonſenſical Controverſies, the ſame abandond 


Rakehells as to their Morals ; but as for the myſterious Arts 


ot heaping up Wealth, and picking the Peoples Pockets, as 


much ſuperior to — Predeceſſors the Pagan Philoſophers, 
as an overgrown Favourite that cheats a whole Kingdom, is 
to a — Malefactor. | 7 
Theſe were the ſanctified Cheats, whoſe Follies and Vices 
Eraſmus has fo effectually laſh'd, that ſome Countries have 


entirely turn'd theſe Drones out of their Cells, and in-other 


Places where they are ſtill kept, they are grown contempri- 
ble to the higheſt Degree, and oblig d to be always upon 
their Guard. | | | 
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The AzcumMenrT. 


This Colloguy teaches Courteſy and Civility in Salutins , 
who, when, and by what Title we ought to Salute. 


At the Fir Meeting. 


= SE] Certain Perſon teaches, and not without Rea- 
| ſon, that | 1] we ſhould Salute freely. For a 
courteous and kind Salutation oftentimes en- 
gages Friendſhip, and reconciles Perſons at 
variance, and does undoubtedly noujiſh and 
increaſe a mutual Benevolence. There are 
indeed ſome Perſons that are ſuch [2] Churls, 
and of 0 clowniſh a Diſpoſition, that if you ſalute them, they 
wal ſcarcely ſalute you again. But this Vice is in ſome Perſons 


— 


III Cato in his Precepts has Saluta libenter. * 
[2] Moroſe. Demea was a moroſe old Man in Terence, 
| B rather 


—— 


rather the Effe& of their Education, than their natural Diſpo- 
ſition. 3 

It is a piece of Civility to ſalute thoſe that come in your way; 
either ſuch as come to us, or thoſe that we go to with. 
And in like manner ſuch as are about any fort of Work, either 
at Supper, or that yawn, or hiccop, or ſneeze, or cough. But 
it is the Part of a Man that is civil even to an Extreme, to ſa- 

lute one that belches, or breaks Wind backward. But he is 
_—_ Civil that falutes one that is making Water, or ealing 

ature. | 

God fave you Father, God fave you [1] little Mother, God 
ſave you Brother, God fave you my worthy Maſter, God ſave 
you heartily Uncle, God fave you ſweet Coufin. 

It is courteous to make uſe of a Title of Relation or Affinity, 
_ unleſs when it carries ſomething of a Reflection along with it, 
then indeed ir is better not [2] to uſe ſuch Titles, tho' proper, 
but rather ſome that are more engaging, as when we call a Mo- 
ther-in-law, Mother; a Son-in-law, Son; a Father-in-law, Fa- 
ther; a Siſter's Husband, Brother; a Brother's Wife, Sitter : 
And the fame we ſhould do in Titles, either of Age or Office. 
For it will be more acceptable to ſalute an ancient Man by the 
Name of Father, or venerable Sir, than by the Sirname of Age; 
altho in antient Times they ud to make uſe of à ., C3] as 
an honourable Title. God fave you Lieutenant, God ſave you 
Captain; but not God fave you Hoſier or Shoemaker. God 
ſave you Youth, or young Man. Old Men ſalute young Men 
that are Strangers to them by the Name of Sons, and young 
Men again falute them by the Name of Fathers or Sirs. 


A more affectionate Salutation between Lovers. 
God fave you my little Cornelia, my Life, my Light, my De- 
light, my Sweet-heart, my only Pleaſure, my line Hae, my 
ope, my Comfort, my Glory. 
Either for the Sake of Honour or otherwiſe. 


Sal. O Maſter, God bleſs ye. Anſ. Oh! Good Sir, I wiſh 
you the ſame. Sal. God bleſs you moſt accompliſh'd, and mot 


[] Eraſmus delights in diminutive Nouns. 


[2] Abuti is nut here to be taken i : ö 
rence uſe it for Uti n in a bad Senſe; both Eraſmus and T: 


[3] It is a Greek Word, ſignifying O old Man; a Title frequent among 
Romani, SE 
| famous 


the Hebrews, Lagedemonians, and 


y it = DA... £0 OLA. CES. 


[3] 

famous Sir, God bleſs you again and again thov Glory of 
Learning. God ſave you heartily my very good Friend. God 
fave you my (1) Mecænas. Anſ. God ſave you my ſingular 
Patron. God fave you, moſt approved Sir. God fave you, 
the only Ornament of this Age. God bleſs you, the Delight 
of Germany. Sal. God bleſs you all together. God bleſs you 
all alike, Anſ. God bleſs you my brave Boys. Sal God 
fave you merry Companion. God bleſs you Deſtroyer of 
Wine. Anſ. God bleſs you Glutton, and unmerciful De- 
vourer of Cakes. Sal. God bleſs you heartily Preſident of all 
Virtue. wm 6 God bleſs you in like manner, Pattern of uni- 
verſal Honeſty. Sal. God fave you little old Woman of Fif- 
teen Years of Age. Anſ. God fave you Girl, Eighty Years 
old. Sal. Much good may it do you with your bald Pate. 
Anſ. And much good may it do you with your ſlit Noſe, 
As you ſalute, fo you ſhall be ſaluted again. If you ſay that 
which is ill, you ſhall hear that which is worſe. Sal. God 
fave you again and again. Arſ. God fave you for ever and 
ever. Sal. God fave you more than a thouſand times. Anſ. 
In truth I had rather be well once for all. Sal. God bleſs 
you as much as you can deſire. Anſ. And you as much as 
you deſerve. Sal. I wiſh you well. Anſ. But what if I wore 
be ſo? In truth I had rather be fick, than to enjoy the Health 


that you want. 
God bleſs your Holineſs, ' 


Your Greatneſs | 
g are Salutations rather us d by 
Your Highnels, | the Vulgar, than approv'd 


Your Majeſty, 


Tour High Mightinebs, | 
In the Third Perſon. 


Sapidus wiſhes Health to his Eraſmus. 
Sapidus ſalutes his Beatus, wiſhing him much Health. 


SLAIN S A de de de dee dededend 
Another Form. 


Sal. God bleſs you Crito, I wiſh you well good Sir. Anſ. 
And I wiſh you better. Peace be to thee Brother, is indeed 


2 Chriſtian Salutaztion, borrow'd from the Fews ;z but yet not 


—— 


_—_ — 


— 


[1] Moſt learned and illuſtrious Patron, for Mecænat was a Patron a- 


mong the learned Men, and a 1 5 Favourite of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
2 ro 


$ | / 


[4] 


to be rejected. And of the like kind is, A happy Life to you- 
Hail Maſter. Anſ. In truth I had rather have than crave. 
[1] Xaiee- Anſ. Remember you are at Baſil, and not at 
Athens, how do you then dare to ſpeak Latin when you are 
not at Rome ? 


Forms of Well-wiſhing. 
And-*to wiſh well is a ſort of Salutation. 


To A Woman with Child. 


God ſend you a good Delivery, and that you may make 
your Husband Father of a fine Child. May the Virgin Mother , 
make you a happy Mother. I wiſh that this ſwell'd Belly may 
aſſwage happily. Heaven grant that this Burthen you carry, 
whatſoever it is, may have as eaſy an out- coming as it had an 
in-gging. God give you a good Time. 


To Gueſts. 


Happy be this Feaſt. Much Good may it do all the Com- 
pany. I wiſh all Happineſs to you all. God give you a hap- 
py Banquet. | 


1 
„ 
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To one that ſneezes. 


May it be lucky and happy to you. God keep you, May 
it be 2 your Health. God bleſs it to you. * 


— 


PRE 
- 


To one that is about to begin any Buſineſs. 


May it prove happy and proſperous for the Publick Good. 
May that you are going about be an univerſal Good. God 
oſper what you are about. God bleſs your Labours. God 
leſs your Endeavours. I pray that by God's Aſſiſtance you 
may happily finiſh what you have begun. May Chriſt in 
Heaven proſper what is under your Hand. May what you 
have begun end happily. May what you are ſet about end 
happily. | You are about a good Work, I wiſh you a good 
End of it, and that propitious Heaven may favour your pious 
Undertaking. Chriſt give Proſperity to your Enterprize. 
May what you have undertaken tr; ! heartily beg of 
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II] Xaips comes from Xaipw ; to rejoice, 
| Almighty 


RW S 
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[ 5] 


Almighty God that this Deſign may be as ſucceſ ful as it is 
honourable. May the Affair ſo [ 1] happily begun, more hap- 

ily end. I wiſh you a good Journey to Italy, and a better 
— I wiſh you a happy Voyage, and a more nappy Re- 
turn. I pray God that, this Journey being happily perform'd, 
we may in a ſhort Time have the Opportunity of congratu- 
lating you upon your happy Return. May it be your good 
Fortune to make a good Voyage thither and back again. May 
your Journey be pleaſant, but your Return more pleaſant, I 
wiſh this Journey may ſucceed according to your Hearts De- 
fire. I wiſh this Journey may be as pleaſant to you, as the 
want of your good Company in the mean time will be trou- 
bleſome ro us. May you ſer Sail with promiſing Preſages. I 
wiſh this Journey may ſucceed according to both our Wiſhes. 
I wiſh this Bargain may be for the Good and Advantage of 
us both. I wiſh this may be a happy Match to us all. The 
bleſſed Jeſus God keep thee. Kind Heaven return you ſafe. 
God keep thee who art one half of my Life. I with you a 
ſafe Return. I with that this New-Year may begin happily, 
go on more happily, and end moſt happily to you, and that 
you may have many of them, and every Year happier than 
other. Anſ. And Y again wiſh you many happy Ages, that 
you mayn't wiſh well to me gratis. I wiſh you a [2] glori- 
ous Day to Day. May this Sun-riling be a happy one to you. 
Axſ. | wiſh you the fame, May this be a happy and a pro- 
ſperous Morning to both of us. Father, I with you a good 
Night. I wiſh you good Repoſe to Night. May you ſleep 
ſweerly. God give you good Reſt. May you ſleep without 
dreaming. God ſend you may either ſleep ſweetly or dream 
leaſantly. A good Night to you. Ar}. Since you always 
ove to be on the getting Hand, I wiſh you a thouſand Hap- 
pineſſes to one you wiſh to me. 


NN DD 


Farewell at parting. 


Fare ye all well. Farewell. Take care of your Health. 
Take a great Care of your Health. I bid you good by, Time 
calls me away, fare ye well. I wiſh you as well as may be. 


* [1] Bonis Avuihus.] A Phraſe taken from the Auguries, for the Augurs 
us'd to forete] future Things by the fiying, ſinging, and feeding of Birds. 

[2] Candidus.] This is taken from the Cuitem of the Thracians, who 

uſed to mark a fortunate Day with White, and an unfortunate one with 


i B 3 Farewel 


"_ ! 
Farewel [1] mightily, or if you had rather have it fo, luſtily. 
Fare you well as you are worthy. Fare you as well as you 
deſerve Farewel for theſe two Days. If you ſend me away, 
farewel till to-morrow. Would you have any thing with me? 
Have you any thing elſe to ſay to me? Anſ. Nothing but to 
wiſh you well. Take care to preſerve your Health. Take 
care of your Health. Look well to your Heal.h. See that at 
the next Meeting we ſee you merry and hearty. I charge 
you make much of your ſelf. See that you have a ſound 
Mind in a healthful Body. Take care you be univerſally well 
both in Body and Mind. Arf. I'll promiſe you I will co my 
Endeavour. Sal. Fare you well alſo; and I again wiſh you 
proſperous Health, 0 


Of ſaluting by another. 


Sal. Remember my hearty Love to Frobenius. Be ſure to 
remember my Love to little Eraſmus. Remember me to 
Gertrud?s Mother with all imaginable Reſpect; tell them 1 
wiſh em all well. Remember me to my old Companions. 
Remember me to my Friends. Give my Love to my Wife. 
Remember me to your Brother in your Letter, Remember 
my Love to my Kinſman. Have you any Service to com- 
mand by me to your Friends? Anſ. Tell them I with them 
all heartily well. Have you any Recommendations to ſend 
by me to your Friends? Anſ. Much Health to them all, but 
eſpecially to my Father. Are there any Perſons to whom you 
would command me any Service? To all that ask how I do. 
The Health you have brought from my Friends to me, carry 
back again with much Intereſt. Carry my hearty Service to 
all them that have ſent their Service to me. Pray do ſo much 
as be my Repreſentative in ſaluting my Friends. I would have 
written to my Son-in-law, but you will ſerve me inſtead of a 
Leiter to him. Soho, ſoho, whither are you going ſo faſt 
Anſ. Strait to Lovain. Stay a little, I have ſomething to ſend 
by you. Anſ. But it is inconvenient for a Footman to carry 
2 Fardel. What is it? Anſ. That you recommend me to 
Goclenius, Rutgerus, Fohn Campenſis, and all the Society of 


© IT 


[7] Pancratice.] Luſtily, of the Greek rarrd, all Things; and aar, 


; Running, Quoit-playing, 
Wreſtling, and Handy-cuffs ; and whoſoever came off ictor in all 


Tags, Which no Body could do unleſs he 


[1] Trilinguiſts. 


to obtain. The Greeks had five Sorts of Exerciſes, 
Leaping, 


theſe Exerciſes was called vr 
was in a confirm'd State of Health, 


171 
1] Trilinguiſts. Anſ If you put nothing into my Snapſack 
ba Healths, I ſhall carry them with Eaſe. Argo po 


you may not do that for nothing, I pray that Health may be 
your Companion both going and coming back. 


CALRLARLA CAR CACACA OR AAA OA 20 


How we ought to congratulate one that is return'd from 
a Journey. | 


Sal. We are glad you are come well Home. Ir is a Plea- 
ſure that you are come Home ſafe. Ir is a Pleaſure to us that 
you are come well Home. We congratulate your happy Re- 
turn. We give God Thanks that you are come ſafe Home 
to us. The more uneaſy we were at the want of you, the 
more glad we are to fee you again. We congratulate you and 
ourſelves too that you are come Home to us alive and well, 
Your Return is the more pleaſant by how much it was leſs 
expected. Anſ. I am glad too that as I am well myſelf I find 
you ſo. I am very glad to find you in good Health. I ſhould 
not have thought myſelf well come Home if I had not found 
you well; but now I think myſelf ſafe, in that I fee you fafe 
and in good Health. ; 


LAEALALALACELALELALALA CLALALALA CAL 
A Form of asking Queſtions at the firſt meeting. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy teaches Forms of enquiring at the firſt 
meeting. Whence come you? What News bring you ? 


How do you do? &c. 
GEORGE, LIF/INUS. 


EORGE. Out of what Hen-Coop or Cave came you? 
Liv. Why do you ask me ſuch a Queſtion ? Ge. Becauſe 
you have been fo poorly fed; you are ſo thin a body may ſee 
thro? you, and as dry as a Kecks. Whence came you from ? 
Liv. From Montacute College. Ge. Then ſure you are come 
loaJen with Letters for us. Liv. Not ſo, but with Lice come 


__—_ 


— — 


— — 


[1] That underſtood three Tongues, Hebrew, Greet, and Latin. 
B 4 I am: 


US] 
T am. Ge. Well then you had Company enough. Liv. In 
truth it is not ſafe for a Traveller now-a-days to go without 
Company. Ge. I know well enough a Louſe is a Scholar's 
Companion. Well but do you bring any News from Paris ? 
Liv. Ay, I do, and that in the firſt place that I know you 
won't believe. At Paris a [ 1] Bete is wiſe, and an Oak prea- 
ches. Ge. What's that you tell me? Liv. That which you 
hear. Ge. What is it I hear? Liv. That which I tell you. 
6 O monſtrous! Sure Muſhrooms and Stones muſt be the 
H-arers where there are ſuch Preachers. Liv. Well, but it 
is even ſo as I tell you; nor do I ſpeak only by hearſay, but 
what I know to be true Ge. Sure Men muſt needs be very 
wiſe there where Betes and Oaks are ſo. Liv. You are in the 
right ont. 


CALYDICLEICLCALALIIVCLIOBHTICVLILIINVWILFACTRCR GI 
| Of enquiring concerning Health. 


Ge. Are you well? Liv. Look in my Face. Ge, Why do 
you not rather bid me caſt your Water? Do you take me 
for a Doctor? I don't ask you if you are in Health, for your 
Face beſpeaks you ſo to be; but I ask you how you like your 
own Condition? Liv. I am very well in my _ ſick 

c 


in my Mind. Ge. He's not well indeed that is in that 
Part. Liv. This is my Caſe, I'm well in my Body, but ſick 
in my Pocket. Ge. Your Mother will eaſily cure that Di- 
ſtemper. How have you done for this long Time? Liv. 
Sometimes better, and ſometimes worſe, as human Affairs 
commonly go. Ge, Are you very well in health? Are your 
Affairs in a good Condition? Are your Circumſtances as you 
would have them? Have you always had your Health well? 
Liv. Very well, I thank God. By God's Goodneſs I have 
always had my Health very well. I have always been very 
well hitherto. I have been in very good, favourable, ſecure, 
happy, proſperous, ſucceſsful, perfect Health, like a Prince, 
like a Champion, fit for any thing. Ge. God ſend you may 
always enjoy the ſame. I am glad to hear it. You give me 
a Pleaſure in ſaying ſo, It is very pleaſant to me to hear that. 
I am glad at my Heart to hear this from you. This is no bad 
News to me. I am exceeding glad to hear you fay ſo. I 
wiſh you may be ſo always. I wiſh you may enjoy the ſame 
Health as long as you live. In congratulating you, I joy my 


Ii] There were at that time at Paris two Maſters of Note , nam'd 
De Bete and Du Cheſne, which Eraſmus calls by the Latin Names of Beta 
and Quercus, a Bete and an Oak, | 4 

ſelf, 


OF] 
ſelf, Thanks to Heaven for it. Li. Indeed I am very well. 
if you are ſo. Ge. Well, but have yoy met with no trouble 
all this while? Li. None but the want of your good Com- 
pany, Ge. Well, but how do you do though? Li. Well 
enough, finely, bravely, very well as may be, very well indeed, 
happily, commodiouſly, no way amifs. I enjoy rather what 
Healch I wiſh, than what I deſerved. Princely, Herculean, 
Champion like. Ge. I was expecting when you would fay Bull 
like too. | 


Of being IIl. 


Se. Are you in good Health? Li. I wiſh I were, Not al- 
together ſo well as I would be. Indeed I am fo, ſo. Pr 
well. I am as well as I can be, fince I can't be fo well as 
would be. As I uſero be. So as it pleaſes God. Truly not 
very well. Never worſe in all my Life. As I am wont to be. 
I am as they uſe to be who have to do with the Doctor. 
Ge. How do you do? Li. Not as I would do. Ge. Why truly 
not well, ill, very ill, in an unhappy, unproſpgrous, unfavou- 
rable, bad, adverſe, unlucky, feeble, dubious, indifferent, 
State of Health, not at all as I would, a tolerable, ſuch as I 
would not wiſh even to my Enemies. Ge. You tell me a me- 
lancholy Story. Heavens forbid it. God forbid. No more of 
that I pray. I wiſh what you ſay were not true. But you muſt 
be of good Chear, you mult pluck up a good Heart, A good 
Heart is a good Help in bad Circumſtances. You muſt bear 
up your Mind with the Hope of better Fortune. What Diſtem- 
per is it? What ſort of Diſeaſe is it? What Diſtemper is it 
that afflicts you? What Diſtemper are you, troubled with? 
Li. I can't tell, and in that my Condition is the more dan- 
gerous. Ge. That's true, for when the Diſeaſe is known, it is 
half cured. Have you had the Advice of any Doctor? Li. Ay, 
of a great many. Ge. What do they ſay to your Caſe? Li. What 
the Lawyers of Demiphon (in the Play) ſaid to him. One fays 
one Thing, another he ſays another, and the third he'll conſider 
of it. But they all agree in this, that I am in a fad Condition. 
Ge. How long have you been taken with this Illneſs? How lon 
have you been ill of this Diſtemper ? How long has this [l] 
ſeiz'd you? Li. About twenty Days more or leſs, almoſt a 
Month. Ic now near three Months. It ſeems an Age to me 
ſince I was firſt taken ill. Ge. But I think you ought to take 
e eare that the Diſtemper don't grow upon you. Li. It has grown 
too much upon me already. Ge. Is it a Dropſy? Li. "» 


4 


[ 10 ] | 


ſay it is not. Ge. Is it a Diſſentery? Li. I think not. Ge: 
Is it a Fever? Li. I believe it is a Kind of a Fever; but a 
new one, as ever and anon new ones ſpring up that were 
unknown before. Ge. There were more old ones than enough 
before. Li. Thus it pleaſes Nature to deal with us, which 
is a little too ſevere. Ge. How often does the Fit come? 
Li. How often do you fay ? Every Day, [1] nay every Hour 
indeed. Ge. O wonderful! It is a fad Affliction. How did 
you get this Diſtemper ? How do you think you came by it? 
Li. By Reaſon of Want. Ge. Why you don't uſe to be ſo 
ſuperſtitious as to ſtarve your ſelf with faſting. Li. It is not 
Bigotry but Penury. Ge. What do you mean by Penury ? 
I. . I mean I could get no Victuals, I believe it came by a 
Cold. I fancy I got the —_— eating rotten Eggs, 
By drinking too much Water in my Wine. This crudity in 
my Stomach came by eating green Apples. Ge, But conſider 
whether you han't contracted this Diſtemper by long and late 
Studying, by hard Drinking, or immoderate uſe of Venery ? 
Why don't you ſend for a Doctor? Li. I am afraid he ſhould 
do me more harm than good. I am afraid he ſhould Poiſon 
me inſtead of curing me. Ge. You ought to chuſe one that 
you can confige in. Li. If I muſt dye, I had rather dye 
once for all, than to be tormented with ſo many Slops. 
Ge, Well then, be your own Doctor. If you can't truſt to 
a Doctor, pray God be your Phyſician. There have been 
ſome that have recover'd their Health, by putting on a Domi- 
' nican or a Franciſcan Fryars Cowl. Li. And perhaps it had 
been the fame Thing, if they had put on a Whore-maſter's 
Cloak. Theſe things have no Effect upon thoſe that have 
no Faith in em. Ge. Why then, believe that you may reco- 
ver, Some have been curd by making Vows to a Saint. L5. 
But I have no . with Saints. Ge. Then pray to Chriſt 
that you may have Faith, and that he would be pleaſed to 
beſtow the Bleſſing of Health upon you. Li. I can't tell whe- 
ther it would be a Bleſſing or no. Ge. Why, is it not a Bleſ- 
ſing to be freed from a Diſtemper? Li. Sometimes it is bet- 
ter to dye, I ask nothing of him, but only that he'd give me 
what would be beſt for me. Ge. Take ſomething to purge 
you. Li. I am Laxative enough already. Ge. Take ſome- 
thing to make you go to Stool. You muſt take a Purge. 
Li. I ought to take ſomething that is binding rather, for I am 
too Laxative. | 


_— 
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_ [1] Zuripus was a Strait or Arm of the Sea, betwixt Eubea, and Boetbia in 


of 


Greece, that uſed to ebb and flow ſeven Times a Day, 
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OECEDECALOCALS USER! MEE ALE A 
Of enquiring of a Perſon upon his Return. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Of interrogating a Perſon returning from a Journey, con- 
cerning War, private Affairs, a Diſappointment, great 
Promiſes, a Wife Lying-in, Dangers, Loſſes, &c. 


FORGE. Have you had a good and proſperons Jour- 

G ney? Li. Pretty A but that there is ſuch — _ 
where Ge This is the Effect of War. Li. It is fo, but it is 
a wicked one. Ge. Did you come on Foot or on Horſe-back ? 
Li. Part of the Way a Foot, Part in a Coach, Part on Horſe- 
back, and Part by Sea. Ge. How go Matters in France? Li. 
All's in Confufion, there's nothing but War talkd of. What 
Miſchiefs they may bring upon their Enemies I know not; bug 
this I'm ſure of, the French themſelves are afflicted with unex- 
reſſible Calamities. Ge. Whence come all theſe tumultuary 
Wars? Li. Whence ſhould they come but from the Ambition 
of Monarchs. Ge. But it would be more their Prudence to 
appeaſe theſe Storms of human Affairs. Li. —_ 'em! Ay, 
ſo they do, as the South Wind does the Sea. They fancy them- 
ſelves to be Gods, and that the World was made for their Sakes. 
Ge. Nay, rather a Prince was made for the good of the Com- 
monwealth, and not the Commonwealth for the Sake of the 
Prince. Li. Nav, there are Clergy men too, who blow up tbe 
Coals, and ſound an Alarm to theſe Tumults. Ge. I'd have 
them ſet in the Front of the Battel. Li. Ay, ay, but they take 
care to keep out of Harm's Way. Ge. But let us leave theſe 
publick Affairs to Providence. How go your own Matters? 
Li. Very well, happily, indifferently well, tolerably. Ge. How 
goes it with your own Buſineſs ? As you would have it. Li. Nay, 
better than I could have wiſh'd for, better than I deſerve, 
beyond what I could have hop'd for. Ge. Are all things ac- 
cording to your Mind ? Is all well? Has every Thing ſuc- 
ceeded ? Li. It can't be worſe. It is impoſſible it ſhould be 
worſe than it is. Ge, What then, han't you got what you 
ſought for? Han't you caught the Game you hunted? Li, 
Hunt! Ay, I did hunt indeed, but with very [1] ill Succeſs. 
Ge. But is there no Hope then? Li. Hope enough, but no- 


9 Delia is the Goddeſs of hunting, ſo called of the Ifland Delos, where the 
is aid to have been born. | 
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thing elſe. Ge. Did the Biſhop give you no Hopes? Li. 
Yes, whole Cart Loads, and whole Ship Loads of Hope; 
but nothing elſe. Ge. Has he ſent you nothing yet? Li. 
He promisgd me largely, but he has never ſent me a Far- 
thing. Ge. Then you muſt live in Hopes. Li. Ay, but that 
won't fill the Belly; they that feed upon Hope, may be ſaid to 
hang, but not to live. Ge. But however then, you were the 
lighter for travelling, not having your Pockets loaded. Li. 
I confeſs that, nay, and ſafer too; for an empty Pocket is 
the beſt Defence in the World againſt Thieves; but for all 
that, I had rather have the Burthen and the Danger too. Ge. 
You was not robb'd of any Tug by the Way, I hope? 
Li. Robb'd! What can you rob a Man of that bas nothing? 
There was more Reaſon for other Folks to be afraid of me, 
than I of them, having never a Penny in my Pocket. I might 
ſing and be ſtarved all the Way I went. Have you any thing 
more to ſay? Ge. Where are you going now? Li. Strait 
Home, to ſee how all do there, whom I han't ſeen this 
Time. Ge. I wiſh you may find all well at Home. 
Li. I pray God I may. Has any thing new happen'd at our 
Houſe fince I went away ? Ge. Nothing but only you'll find 
your Family bigger than it was; for your Catula has brought 
ou a little Catulus ſince you have been gone. Your Hen 
bas laid you an Egg. Li. That's good News, I like your 
News, and Þll promiſe to give you a Goſpel for it. Ge. What 
Goſpel? The Goſpel according to St. Matthew? Li. No, 
but according to Homer. Here take it. Ge. Keep your Goſ- 
to your ſelf, I have Stones enough at Home. Li. Don't 
ight my Preſent, it is the Eagle's Stone ; Ir is good for 
omen with Child; it's good to bring on their Labour. 
Ge. Say you ſo? Then it is a very acceptable Preſent to me, 
and Ill endeavour to make 1 Amends. Li. The Amends 
is made already by your kind Acceptance. Ge. Nay, nothin 
in the World could come more ſeaſonably, for my Wife's 
Belly is up to her Mouth almoſt. Li. Then I'll make this 
Bargain with you; that if ſhe has a Boy, you ſhall let me be 
the Godfather. Ge. Well TIl promiſe you that, and that you 
ſhall Name it too. Li. I wiſh it may be for both our good. 
Ge. Nay, for all our good. . 
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MA UNI C E, CYPRIAN. 


Ma. You are come back fatter than you uſed to be: You 
are returned taller, Cy. Bur in truth I bad rather it * 
Here 
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wiſer, or more learned. Ma. You had no Beard when you 
went away; but you have brought a little one back with you. 
You are grown ſomewhath oldiſh fince you went away. What 
makes you lock ſo pale, ſo lean, ſo wrinkled? Cy. As is my 
Fortune, ſo is the Habit of my Body. Ma. Has it been bur 
bad then? Cy. She never is otherwiſe to me, but never worſe in 
my Life than now. Ma. I am ſorry for ha. I am ſorry for 
our Misfortune. But pray, what is this Miſchance? Cy. I 
ve loſt all my Money. Ma. What in the Sea? Cy. No, 
on Shore, before I went aboard. Ma. Where? Cy. Upon 
the Engliſh Coaſt. Ma. It is well you ſcap'd with your Life; 
it is better to loſe your Money , than that; the loſs of ones 
good Name, is worſe than the Loſs of Money. Cy. My Lite 
and Reputation are ſafe; but my Money is loſt. Ma. The 
Loſs of Life never can be repair d; the Loſs of Reputation 
very hardly; but the Loſs of Money may eaſily be made up 
one Way or another. But how came it about? Cy. I can't 
tell, unleſs it was my Deſtiny. So it pleas d God. As the 
[1] Devil would have it. Ma. Now you ſee that Learning 
and Virtue are the ſafeſt Riches; for as they can't be taken 
from a Man, ſo neither are they burthenſome to him that car- 
ries them. Cy. Indeed you Philoſophize very well; but in the 

mean Time Ln in Perplexity. 


CLAUDIUS, BALBUS. 


Cl. J am glad to ſee you well come Home Balbus. Ba. 
And 1 to ſee you alive Claudius. Cl. You are welcome 
Home into your own Country again. Ba. You ſhould rather 
congratulate me as a Fugitive from France, Cl. Why fo? 
Ba. Becauſe they are all up in Arms there. Cl. But what 
have Scholars to do with Arms. Ba. But there they don't 

e even Scholars. Cl. It is well you're got off ſafe. Ba. 

t I did not get off without Danger neither. Ci. You are 
come back quite another Man than you went away. Ba. 
How ſo? Cl. Why, of a Dutch Man, you are become a 
French Man. Ba. Why was I a [ 2] Capon when I went 
away? Cl. Your Dreſs "en that you're turn'd from a Dutch 
Man into a French Man. Ba. I had rather ſuffer this Meta- 
morphoſis, than to be turn'd into a Hen. But as a Cowl does 
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a [1] The Ancient Pagans aſcribed two Genius's to every Man, one of which. 
*Y ancied ſtudied to do him Good, and the other to do him Harm. 

2] Eraſmus here plays upon the double Signification of the Latin Word Gat- 
Js, which ſignifies both a Frenchman and a Cock. | 
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not make a Monk, fo neither does a Garment a Frenchman. 
Cl. Have you learn'd to ſpeak French? Ba, Indifferently well. 
Cl, How did you. learn it? Ba. Of Teachers that were no 
Dumb ones I aſſure you. Ci. From whom? Ba. Of little 
Women, more full of Tongue, than Turtle Doves. Cl. It 
is eaſy to learn to ſpeak in ſuch a School. Do you pronounce 
the French well? Ba. Yes, that I do, and I pronounce Latin 
after the French Mode, Cl. Then you will never write good 
Verſes. Ba. Why ſo? Cl. Becauſe you'll make falſe Quanti- 
ties. Ba. The Quality is enough for me. Cl. Is Paris clear 
of the Plague? Ba. Not quite, but it is not continual, ſome- 
times it abates, and anon it returns _ ſometimes it ſlack- 
ens, and then rages again Cl, Is not War it ſelf Plague enough ? 
Ba. It is ſo, unleſs God hought otherwiſe. Cl. Sure Bread 
muſt be very dear there, Ba. I here is a great Scarcity of it. 
There is a great want of every I hing but wicked Soldiers. 
Good Men are wonderful cheap there. Ci. What is in the 
Mind ot the French to go to War with the Germans? Ba. They 
have a mind to imitate the Beetle, that won't give Place to the 
Eagle. Every one thinks himſelf an Hercules in War. Cl. I 
won't detain you any longer, at ſome other Time we'll divert 
our ſelves more largely, when we can both ſpare Time At 
preſent I have a little Buſineſs that calls me to another Place. 


enen 
FAMILY DISCOURSE. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy preſents us with the Sayings and Jokes of 
intimate Acquaintance, and the Repartees and Behavi- 
our of familiar Friends one with another. 1. Of walk- 
ing abroad, and calling Companions. 2. Of ſeldom vi- 
ſting, of asking concerning a Wife, Daughter, Sons. 

5 Concerning Leiſure, the tingling of the Ear, the 
eſcription of a homely Maid. Invitation to a Wed- 
ding. 4. Of Studying too bard, &c. 


- PETER, MIDAS, a Be, JODOCUS. 


PETE R. Soho, ſoho, Boy! does no Body come to the 
Door? Mi. I think this Fellow will beat the Door down. 
Sure be muſt needs be ſome intimate Acquaintance 2 | 
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O old Friend Peter, what haſt brought? Pe. My ſelf. Mi. In 
truth then you have brought that which is not much worth. 
Pe, But I'm ſure I coſt my Father a great deal. Mi. I believe 
ſo, more than you can be fold for again, Pe. But is Jodocus 
at Home? M.. I can't tell, but Ill go fee. Pe. Go in firſt, 
and ask him if he pleaſes to be at home now. Mi. Go your 
ſelf, and be your [I] own Errand Boy. Pe. Soho! Jodogus, 
are you at home? Jo. No, I am not. Pe. Oh! You im- 
pudent Fellow! don't I hear you y_ Jo. Nay, you are 
more impudent, for I rook your Maid's Word for it lately, 
that you were not at home, and you won't believe me my 
ſelf. Pe. You're in the right on't, you've ſervd me in my 
own kind. Fo. [2] As I ſleep not for every Body, fo I am 
not at home to every Body, but for Time to come ſhall always 
be at home to you. Pe. Methinks you live the Life of a Snail, 
Fo. Why ſo ? Pe. Becauſe you keep always at home and 
never ſtir abroad, juſt like a lame Cobler always in his Stall. 
You fit at home till your Breech grows to your Seat. Jo. 
At home I have ſomething to do, but I have no Buſineſs 
abroad, and if I had, the Weather we have had for ſeveral 
Days paſt, would have kepr me from going abroad. Pe. 
But now it is fair, and would tempt a Body to walk out, ſee 
how charming pleaſant it is. Fo. If you have a Mind to 
walk I won't be againſt ir. Pe. In Truth, I think we ought 
to take the Opportunity of this fine Werther. Fo. But we 
ought to get a merry Companion or two, to go along with 
us. Pe. So we will; but tell me who you'd have then. 
Jo. What if we ſhould get Hugh? Pe. There is no great Dit- 
ference between Hugo and Nxgo. Jo. Come. on chen I like 
it mighty well. Pe. What if we ſhould call Alardas? Jo. He's 
no dumb Man Tl aſſure you, what he wants in Hearing he'll 
make up in Talking. Pe. If you will, we'll get Nævius along 
with us too. Fo. If we have but him, we ſhall never want 
merry Stories. I like the Company mainly, the next Thirg 
is to pitch upon a pleaſant Place. Pe. Ill ſhow you a Place 
where you ſhall neither want the Shade of a Grove, nor the 
leaſant Verdure of Meadows, nor the purling Streams of 

ountains, you'll fay it is a Place worthy of the Muſes them- 


8 Mercury is feigned to be the Meſſenger or Footman of the Gods. 
2] This relates to the Story of one Calba, who having invited Mecenas to 
an Entertainment, who was in love with his Wife ; when the Feaſt was over 
he feigned himſelf to be aſleep, that Mecænas might have an Opportunity to 
do what he would with her; but a Servant coming to ſteal away tome of the 
Wine, he fays to him non omnibus dormio, 1 don't ſleep for to give every Body an 
Opportunity. : 


ſelves. 
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ſelves. Fo. You promife nobly. Pe. Vou are too intent upon 
your Books; you ſit too cloſe ro your Books; you make your 
ſelf lean with immoderate Study. Fo. I had rather grow lean 
with Study than with Love. Pe. We don't live to ſtudy, but 
we therefore ſtudy that we may live pleaſantly. Fo. Indeed I 
could live and dye in my Study. Pe. I approve well enough 
of ſtudying bard, but not to ſtudy my ſelf ro Death. Pe. Has 
this Walk pleasd you? Jo. It has been a charming plea- 
fant one, | 
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2. GILES, LEONARD. 


Si. Where is our Leonard a going? Le. IJ was coming to 
you. 61. That you do but ſeldom. Le. Why ſo? Gi. Be- 
cauſe you han't been to ſee me this twelve Months. Le. I 
had rather err on that Hand to be wanted, than to be 
tireſome, Gi. Tam never tired with the Company of a good 
Friend: Nay, the oftner you come the more welcome you 
are. Le. But by the Way, how goes Matters at your Houſe. 
Gi. Why truly not many Things as I would have them., Le. 
T don't wonder at that, but is your Wife brought to Bed yet? 
Gi. Ay, a great while ago, and had two at a birth too. 
Le. . two at once! Gi. Tis as I tell you, and more 
than that ſhe's with Child again. Le. That's the way to in- 
creaſe your Family. Gi. Ay, but I wiſh Fortune would en- 
creaſe my Money as much as my Wife does my Family, 
Le. Have you diſpoſed of your Daughter yet? Li. No, not 
= Le. I would have you conſider if it be not hazardous to 
eep ſuch a great Maid as ſhe at home, you ſhould look out for 
a Husband for her. Gi. There's no need of that, for ſhe has 
Sweet-hearts enough already. Le. But why then don't you 
ſingle out one for her, him that you like the beſt ot them? 
Gi. They are all ſo good that I can't tell which to chuſe: 
But my Daughter won't hear of marrying. Le. How ſay 
you! If I am not miſtaken, ſhe has been marriageable 
for ſome Time. She has been fit for a Husband a 
great while, ripe for Wedlock, ready for a Husband this 
eat while. Gi. Why not, ſhe is above ſeventeen, ſhe's a- 
ve two and twenty, ſhe's in her nineteenth Year, ſhe's a- 
bove eighteen Years old. Le. But why is ſhe averſe to Mar- 
riage? Gi. She ſays ſhe has a Mind to be married to Chriſt. 
Le. In Truth he has a preat many Brides, But is ſhe mar- 
Bed to an evil Genius that lives chaſtly with a * Gu. 
Met on't 
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T don't think ſo. L:. How came that Whimſey into her Head? 
Gi. I can't tell, but there's no perſuading her out of it by all 
that can be ſaid to her. Le. You ſhould take care that there 
be no Trickſters that inveagle or draw her away. Gi. I know 
theſe Kidnappers well enough, and I drive this kind of Cartel 
as far from 1 as I can. Le. But what do you intend 
ro do then? Do you intend to let her have her Humour ? 
Gi. No, Tl prevent ir if poſſible; I'll try every Method 6 
alter her Mind; but if ſhe perſiſts in it, Pll not force her a- 
gainſt her Will, leſt I ſhould be found to fight againſt God. 
or rather to fight againſt the Monks. Le. Indeed you ſpeak 
very religiouſly ; but take care to try her Conſtancy through- 
ly, leſt ſhe ſhould afterwards repent it, when it is too late. 
Gi. Til do my utmoſt Endeavours. Le. What Employment 
do your Sons follow? Gi. The eldeſt has been married this 
good while, and will be a Father in a little time; I have ſent 
the youngeſt away to Paris, for he did nothing but play while 
he was here. Le. Why did you ſend him thither ? Gi. That 
he might come back a greater Fool than he went. Le. Don't 
talk ſo. Gi. The middlemoſt has lately enter'd into hoiy Or- 


ders. Le. I wiſh *em all well. 
be 


z. MO P SUS, DROMO. 


Mo. How is it? What are you doing Dromo? Dr. Tm fit- 
ting ſtill. Mo. I ſee that; but how do Matters go with you ? 
Dr. As they uſe to do with unfortunate Perſons. Mo. God 
forbid that that ſhould be your Caſe. But what are you do- 
ing? Dr. I am idling, as you ſee; doing juſt nothing at all. 
Mo. It is better to be idle than doing of nothing; it may be 
I interrupt you, being employ'd in ſome Matters of Conſe- 
quence? Dr. No, really, entirely at leiſure; I juſt began to 
be tir d of being alone, and was wiſhing for a merry Compa- 
nion. Mo, It may be I hinder, interrupt, diſturb you, bei 
about ſome Buſineſs? Dr. No, you divert me, being — 
with being idle. Mo. Pray pardon me if I have interrupted 
you E Dr. Nay, you came very ſeaſonably; you 
are come in the Nick of Time; I was juſt now wiſhing for 
you; I am extreme glad of your Company. Mo. It may be 
you are about ſome ſerious Buſineſs, that I would by no means 
interrupt or hinder? Dr. Nay, rather it is according to the 
old Proverb, Talk of the Devil and hell appear; for we were 
juſt now ſpeaking of you. Me. In ſhort, I believe you were, 


for my Ear tingled mightily 5 I came along. Dr. m_ 
ar 
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Far was it? Mo. My left, from which I gueſs there was no 
. Good ſaid of me. Dr. Nay, Tl aſſure you there was no- 
thing but Good ſaid. Mo. Then the old Proverb is not true. 
But. what good News have you? Dr. They ſay you are be- 
come a Huntſman. Mo. Nay, more than that, I have gotten 
the Game now in wy Nets that I have been hunting after. 
Dr. What Game is it? Mo. A pretty Girl, that I am to mar- 
ry in a Day or two; and I intreat you to honour me with 
your good Company at my Wedding. Dr. Pray, who is 
your Bride? Mo. Alice, the Daughter of Chremes, Dr. You 
are a rare Fellow to chuſe a Beauty for one! Can you fancy | 
that Black-a-top, Snub-nos'd, Sparrow-mouth'd, Paunch-bel- 
ly'd Creature. Mo. Prichee hold thy Tongue, I marry her to 
pleaſe myſelf, and not you. Pray, is it not enough that I like 
- her? The leſs ſhe pleaſes you, the more ſhe'll pleaſe me. 


CAUSCACA LALALALS  ELATVECACEL BALE 


1 4. STRUS, GET A. 


Sy. I wiſh you much Happineſs. Ge. And I wiſh you dou- 
ble what you wiſh me. Sy. What are you doing? Ge. I am 
talking. Sy. What! By yourſelf? Ge. As you ſee. Sy. It may 
be you are talking to yourſelf, and then you ought to ſee to it 
that you talk to an honeſt Man. Ge. Nay, I am converſing 
with a very facetious Companion. Sy. With whom ? Ge. 
With Apuleius, Ge. That I think you are always doing, but 
the Muſes love Intermiſſion; you ſtudy continually. Ge. I 
am never tired with Study. Sy. It may be fo, but yet you 
ought to ſer Bounds; though Study ought not to be omitted, 

/ yer ir ought ſometimes to be intermitted; Studies are not to 
be quite thrown aſide, yet they ought for a while to be laid 
aſide; there is nothing pleaſant that wants Variety; the ſel- 
domer Pleaſures are made uſe of the pleaſanter they are. You 
do nothing elſe but ſtudy. You are always ſtudying. You are 
continually at your Books, You read inceſſantly. You ſtudy 
Night and Day. You never are bur a ſtudying. You are con- 
tinually at your Study. You are always intent upon your Books. 
You know no End of, nor ſet no Bound ro Study. You give 
er, no Reſt from your Studies. You allow yourſelf no 

ntermiſſion in, nor ever give over ſtudying. Ge. Very well! 

This is like you. You banter me as you uſe to do. You 
make a Game of me. You joke upon me. You fatyrize me. 

You treat me with a Sneer. I ſee how you jeer me well e- 
nough. You only jeſt with me. I am your 8 
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I am laugh'd at by you. You make yourſelf merry with mes 
You make a meer Game and Sport of me. Why don't you 
put me on Aſſes Ears too? My Books, that are all over duſty 
and mouldy, ſhew how hard a Studier I am. Sy. Let me die 
if I don't ſpeak my Mind. Let me periſh if I don't ſpeak as 
J think. Let me not live if I diſſemble. I ſpeak what I think. 
I ſpeak the Truth. I ſpeak ſeriouſly. I ſpeak from my Heart. 
I — nothing but what T thinx. 

CYL IEILGQLILDGLNAUL ILRALIV ISBN 2 


Why don't you come to ſee me? 


Ge, What's the matter you ha'n't come to ſee me all this 
while? What's the matter you viſit me fo ſeldom ? What has 
happen'd to you that you never have come at me for ſo long 
Time? Why are you ſo ſeldom a Viſicor? What is the mean- 
ing that you never come near one for ſo long Time? What 
has hinder'd you that you have come to ſee me no ofcner ? 
What has prevented you that you have never let me have the 
Opportunity of ſeeing you for this long Time? 


D LALLY ICCBIIAILINALAQoCACALLALONRNPLIBDBNY 
could not by reaſon of Buſineſs. 


Sy. I had not Leiſure. I would have come, but I could 
not for my Buſineſs. Buſineſs would nor permit me hitherto 
to come to ſee you. Theſe Floods of Butineſs that I have 
been plung'd in would not permit me, to pay my Reſyects ro 
2 J have been fo buſy I could nd come. I have been 

araſs d with ſo many vexatious Matrets that | could not get 
an Opportunity. I have been ſo taken up with a troublefoma 
Buſineſs that I could never have ſo much command of Myſelf. 
You muſt impute it to my Bufineſs, and no ro me. It was 
not for want ot Will, but Opporcunity. I could not get Time 
till now. I have had no Time till now. I never have had 
any Leiſure till this time. I have been fo ill I could not come. 
I could not come the Weather has been ſo bad. Ge. Indeed 
T accept of your Excuſe. but upon this Condition, that you 
don't make uſe of it often. Ir Sickneſs his been the Occa- 
fion of your Abſence, your Excuſe is juſter than | with ic had 
been; Ill excuſe you upon this Condition, that you make 
amends for your Omiſſion by Kindneß, if you make up vour 
paſt Neglect by your future frequent Viſits Sy. You don't 
eſteem theſe common Formaliries, our Fricadſhup is more firm 
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than to need to be ſupported by ſuch vulgar Ceremonies. He 
viſits often enough that loves conſtantly. Ge. A Miſchief take 
thoſe Incumbrances that have depriv'd us of your Company. 
I can't tell what to wiſh for bad enough to thoſe Affairs that 
have envy'd us the Company of fo good a Friend. A Miſ- 
chief take that Fever that hath tormented us ſo long with the 


want of you. I wiſh that Fever may periſh, ſo thou thy ſelf 
wert but ſafe. 
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Of Commanding and Promiſing. 
FAME S, SAPIDUS, 
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Ja. I pray you take a ſpecial Care of this Matter. I ear- a 
neſtly intreat you to take care of this Affair. If you have any 
Reſpect for me, pray manage this Affair — be | 


very careful in this Affair. Pray take a great deal of Care about 


this Buſineſs for my Sake. If you are indeed the Man I al- } 


ways took you to be, let me ſee in this Concern what Eſteem 
you have for me. Sa. Say no more, Tl diſpatch this Affair 
for you, and that very ſhortly too. I can't indeed warrant you 
what the Event ſhall be, but this I promiſe you, that neither 


Fidelity nor Induſtry ſhall be wanting in me. I will take more | 


Care of it than if it were my own Affair. Tho! indeed that 
which is my Friend's I account as my own. I will ſo manage 
the Affair, that whatever is wanting, Care and Diligence ſhall 
not be wanting. Take you no Care about the Matter, TIl do 
it for you. Do you be eaſy, Il take the Management of it 
upon myſelf. I am glad to have an Opportunity put into my 

and of ſhewing you my Reſpect. I do not promiſe you in 
Words, but I will in Reality perform whatſoever is to be ex- 
pected from a real Friend, and one that heartily wiſhes you 
well. I won't bring you into a Fool's Paradiſe. Tl do that 
_ _ give you occaſion to ſay you truſted the Affair to 
a le * | 


Succeſs. 
Sa. The Matter ſucceeded better than I could have expect- 
ed. Fortune has favour'd boch our Wiſhes. If Fortune had 
been _ Wife ſhe could not have been more obſervant to 


you. Your Affair went on bravely with Wind and Tide. For- 
2 rune 
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tune has out-done our very Wiſhes. You muſt needs be a 
Favourite of [1] Fortune, to whom all Things fall our juſt as 
you would have them. I have obtain d more than I could 
reſume to with for. This Journey has been perform'd from 
ginning to End with all the fortunate Circumſtances ima- 
inable. The whole Affair has fallen out according to our 
Wiſh. This Chance fell out happily for us. I think we have 
been lucky to Admiration, that what has been fo imprudently 
enterprizʒ d, has ſo happily ſucceeded. J 


Sede de, der d % ILIINIIACNRCIICALERCNCRORCI 
A giving one Thanks. 


Ja. Indeed I thank you, and ſhall thank you heartily a8 
long as I live for that good Service you have done me. I 
can ſcarce give you the Thanks you deſerve, and ſhall never 
be able to make you amends. I ſee how much I am oblig'd 
to you for your Kindneſs ro me. Indeed I don't wonder at 
it, for it is no new thing, and in that I am the more oblig'd 
to you. My 5 I do, and it is my Duty to love you hear- 
tily for your Kindneſs to me. In as much as in this Affair 
you have not acted the Part of a Courtier, I do, and always 
ſhall thank you. I reſpect you, and thank you, that you made 
my Affair your Care. You have obligd me very much by 
that Kindneſs of yours. It is a great Obligation upon me that 

ou have manag'd my Concern with Fidelity. Of all your 

indneſſes, which are indeed a great many, you have ſhew'd 
me none has oblig d me more than this. I cannot poſſibly 
make you a Return according to your Merit. Too much 
Ceremony between you and I is unneceſlary, but that which 
is in my Power I'll do. Pl be thankful as long as I live. I 
confeſs myſelf highly oblig'd ro you for your good Service. 
For this Kindneſs I owe you more than I am able to pay. By 
this good Office you have attach'd me to you fo firmly, that 
I can never be able to diſengage myſelf. You have laid me 
ynder ſo many and great Obligations, that I ſhall never be 
able to ger out of your Debt. No Slave was ever ſo engag'd 
in Duty to his Maſter as you have engag'd me by this Office. 
You have by this good Turn brought me more into your 
Debt than ever I ſhall be able to pay. I am oblig'd to you 
upon many Accounts, but upon none more than upon this. 
Thanks are due for common Kindneſs, but this is beyond the 
Power of Thanks to retaliate. 


— 
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[1] Litaſſe Rhamnuſiz, to have offered Sacrifice to Fortune, who was 
worſhipped at Rhamnus, a Town in Attica, | 
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The Anſwer. | 


Sa. Forbear theſe Compliments , the Friendſhip betwee 
you and I is greater than that we ſhould thank one another 
for any Service done. I have not beſtow'd this Kindneſs upon 
you, but only made a return of it to you. I think the Amends 
is {4fhciently made, if my moſt ſedulous Endeavours are ac- 
ceptable to you. There is no reaſon you ſhould thank me for 
repaving this {mall Kindneſs, for thoſe uncommon Kindneſſes 
J have ſo often receiv'd from you. Indeed I merit no Praiſe, IE 
but ſhould have been the moſt ungrateful Man in the World | 
if bad been wanting to my Friend. Whatſoever I have, and | 
whatſoever I can do, you may call as much your own as any i 
thing that you have the beſt Title to. I look upon it as-a Fa- 
vour that you take my Service kindly. You pay fo great an 
Acknow edgment to me tor fo ſiuall a Kindnels, as tho? I did | 
not owe yo. much greater. He ſerves himſelf that ſerves his 
Friend He that ſerves a Friend does not give away his Ser- 
vice, but puts it out to Intereſt. If you approve of my Ser- 
vice, pray make frequent Uſe of it; then I ſhall think my 
Service is acceptable, if as often as you have occaſion for at 
you would nor requeſt but command ir. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy treats chiefly of three Things. 1. Of the 
ſuperſtitions Pilgrimages of ſome Perſons to Jeruſalem, 
and other holy Places, under Pretence of Devotion. 
2. That Vows are not to be made raſhly over a Pot 
of Ale: but that Time, Expence and Pains ought to 
be employ'd otherwiſe, in ſuch Matters as have a real | 
Tendency to promote true Piety. 3. Of the Infignifi- 
caucy and Abſurdity of Popiſh Indulgencies. 


ARNOLDUS, CORNELIUS. 


 AIRNOLDUS. O! Cornelius, well met heartily, you 
have been loſt this hundred Years. Co. What my old 
Companion Aruolaus, the Man I long'd to fee moſt of any 


Man 


we — 0 —_ 
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Man in the World ! God fave you. We all gave thee over 
for loſt. But prithee where haſt been rambling all this while ? 
Co. In Yother World. Ar. Why truly a Body would think 
ſo by thy ſlovenly Dreſs, lean Carcaſe, and ghaſtly Phyz. Co. 
Well, but I am juſt come from Feruſalem, not from the | 1] 
Stygian Shades. Ar. What Wind blew thee thither? Co. What 
Wind blows a great many other Folks thither ? Ar. Why Fol- 
ly, or elſe I am miſtaken. Co. However, I am not the only 
Fool in the World. Ar. What did you hunt after there ? Co. 
Why Miſery. Ar. You might have found that nearer Home. 
Bur did you meet with any thing worth ſeeing there ? Co. 
Why truly, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, little or nothing. They 
ſhew us ſome certain Monuments of Antiquity, which I look 
upon to be moſt of em Counterfeits, and meer Contrivances 
to bubble the Simple and Credulous. I don't think they know 
reciſely the Place that Feruſalem anciently ſtood in. Ar. 
hat did you ſee then? Co. A great deal of Barbarity every 
where. Ar. But I hope you are come back more holy than 
you went. Co. No indeed, rather ten times worſe. Ar. Well, 
but then you are richer ? Co. Nay, rather poorer than [2] J. 
Ar. But don't you repent you have taken fo long a Journey 
to ſo little purpoſe ? Co. No, nor I am not aſham'd neither, 
I have ſo many Companions of my Folly to keep me in coun- 
tenance; and as for Repentance, it's too late now. Ar. What 
do you get no Good then by fo dangerous a Voyage? Co. 
Yes, a great deal. Ar. What is it? Co. Why, I ſhall live 
more pleaſantly for it for Time to come. Ar. What, becauſe 
you'll have the Pleaſure of telling old Stories when the Danger 
is over? Co. That is ſomething indeed, but that is not all. 
Ar. Is there any other Advantage in ir beſides that? Co. Yes, 
there is. Ar What is it? Pray tell me. Co. Why, I can 
divert myſelf and Company, as oft as I have a mind to it, in 
romancing upon my Adventures over a Pot of Ale, or a good 
Dinner. Ar. Why, truly that is ſomething, as you ſay. Co. 
And beſides, I ſhall take as much Pleaſure myſelf when I hear 
others romancing about Things they never heard nor faw ; 
nay, and that they do with that Aſſurance, that whea they 
are telling the moſt ridiculous and impoſſible Things in nature, 
they perſuade themſelves they are ſpeaking Truth all the while. 
Ar. This is a wonderful Pleaſure. Well chen, you have not 


— 
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[1] Hferos in Latin does not mean Hell, or the N2»i!s, but the Spirits 
of the Dead, which the Heathens believed were, aſter Death, received into 
Places under the Earth. 

[2] Leberis is the Name of a very poor Man, 
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loſt all your Coſt and Labour, as the Saying is. Co. Nay, I 
think this is ſomething better ſtill chan what they do, who, for 
the ſake of little Advance-money, liſt themſelves for Soldiers 
in the Army, which is the Nurſery of all Impiety. Ar. But 
it is an Ungentiemar-like thing to take delight in telling Lies. 
Co. But it is a little more like a Gentleman than either to de- 
light others, or be delighted in ſlandering other Perſons, or la- 
viſhing away a Man's Time or Subſtance in Gaming. Ar. 
Indeed I muſt be of your Mind in that. Co. But then there 
is another Advantage. Ar. What is that? Co If there ſhall 
be any Friend that I love very well, who ſhall happen to be 
tainte@ with this Phrenſy, I will adviſe him to ſtay at home; 
as your Mariners that have been caſt away, adviſe them that 
are going to Sea, to ſteer clear of the Place where they miſ- 
carried. Ar. I wiſh you had been my Monitor in time. Co. 
What Man! Have you been infected with this Diſeaſe too? 
Ar. Yes, I have been at Rome and Compoſtella. Co. Good 
God! how I am pleas'd that you have been as great a Fool 
as I! What Pallas put that into your Head? Ar. No 
Pallas, but Moria rather, eſpecially when I left at Home a 
handſome young Wife, ſeveral Children, and a Family, who 
had nothing in the World to depend upon for a Maintenance 
but my daily Labour. Co. Sure it muſt be ſome important 
Reaſon that drew you away from all theſe engaging Relations. 
Prithee tell me what it was. Ar. I am aſham'd to tell it. Co. 
You need not be aſham'd to tell me, who, you know, have 
been fick of the ſame Diſtemper. Ar. There was a Knot of 
Neighbours of us drinking together, and when the Wine be- 
gan to work in our Noddles, one ſaid he had a mind to make 
a Viſit to St. James, and another to St. Peter; preſently there 
was one or two that promis'd to go with them, till ar laſt it 
was concluded upon to go all together; and I, that I might 
not ſeem a diſagreeable Companion, rather than break good 
Company, promiſed to go too. The next Queſtion was, whe- 
ther we ſhould go to Rome or Compoſtella ? Upon the Debate 
it was determin'd that we ſhould all, God willing, ſet out the 
next Day for both Places. Co. A grave Decree, fitter ro be 
writ in Wine than engrav'd in Braſs. Ar. Preſently a Bum- 
per was put about to our good Journey, which when every 
Man had taken off in his Turn, the Vote paſſed into an Act, 
and became inviolable. Co. A new. Religion ! But did you 
all come ſafe back? Ar. All but three, one dy'd by the Way, 
and gave us in charge to give his humble 3 to Peter 
and James; another dy'd at Rome, who bid us remember him 
to his Wite and Children; and the third we left at Florence 
dangcrouſly ill, and I belieye he is in Heaven before _ 
| Co. Was 
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Co. Was he ſo a Man then? Ar. The verieſt Droll in 
Nature. Co. Why do you think he is in Heaven then? Ar. 
* Becauſe he had a whole Satchel full of large Indulgencies. Co. 
I underſtand you, but it is a long Way to Heaven, and a v 
dangerous one too, as I am told, by reaſon of the little Thieves 
that infeſt the middle Region of the Air. Ar, That's true, 
but he was well fortify'd with Bulls. Co. What Language were 
they written in? Ar. In Latin, Co. And will they ſecure 
him? Ar. Yes, unleſs he ſhould happen upon ſome Spirit 
that does not underſtand Latin, in that Caſe he muſt go back 
to Rome, and get a new Paſſport. Co. Do they fell Bulls there 
to dead Men roo? Ar. Yes, but by the way, let me adviſe 
you to have a care what you ſay, for now there are a great 
many Spies [1] abroad. Ar. I don't ſpeak ſlightingly of In- 
dulgencies themſelves, but I laugh at the Folly of my fuddling 
Companion, who tho” he was the greateſt Trifler that ever was 
born, yet choſe rather to venture the [2] whole Streſs of his 
Salvation upon a Skin of Parchment than upon the Amend- 
ment of his Life. But when ſhall we have that merry Bour 
you ſpoke of juſt now? Co. When Opportunity offers we'll 
ſera Time for a ſmall Collation, and invite ſome of our Com- 
rades, there we will tell Lies, who can lye faſteſt, and divert 
one another with Lies till we have our Bellies full. Ar. Come 


on, a Match. 


The ARGUMENT. 


In this Colloguy thoſe Perſons are reprehended that run 
to and again to Rome hunting after Benefices, and 
that oftentimes with the Hazard of the Corruption of 
their Morals, and the Loſs of their Money. The 
Clerry are admoniſhed to divert themſelves with read- 


ing of good Books, rather than with a Concubins. 
Jocular Diſcourſe concerning a long Noſe. 


II] The Coricæi were the Inhabitants of Mount Coricus, who uſed to make 
it thei: Buſineſs to enquire which way Merchants were to fail, and then to give 
notice of it to Pyrates, to rob them. 


[1 Proram ac Puppin, the whole, becauſe the whole of the Ship depends 
on Head and the Stern, 
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PAMPHAGUS, Ii] COCLES. 


AM. Either my Sight fails me, or this is my old Pot- 
Companion Cocles. Co. No, no, your Eyes don't deceive 
ou at all, you ſee a Companion that is yours heartily. Pa. 
Nobody ever thought to have ſeen you again, you have been 
gone ſo many Years, and Nobody knew what was become 
of you. But whence come you from? Prithee tell me. Co. 
From the Antipodes. Pa. Nay, bur I believe you are come 
from the [2] fortunate Iſlands, Co. I am glad you know your 
old Companion, I was afraid I ſhould come home as Ulyſſes 
did. Pa. Why pray? After what manner did he come home? 
Co. His own Wife did not know him; only his Dog, bein 


grown very old, acknowledg d his Maſter, by wagging his Tail. 


Pa. How many Years was he from Home? Co. Twenty. Pa. 
You have been abſent more than Twenty Years, and yet I 
knew your Face again. But who tells that Story of Ulyſſes ? 
Co. Homer. Pa. He? They ſay he's the Father of all fabulous 
Stories. It may be his Wife had gotten herſelf a Gallant in 
the mean time, and therefore did not know her own Ulyſſes. 
Co. No, nothing of that, ſhe was one of the chaſteſt Women 
in the World. But Pallas had made Ulyſſes look old, that he 
might not be known. Pa. How came he to be known at laſt ? 
Co. By a little Wart that he had upon one of his Toes. His 
Nurſe, who was now a very old Woman, took notice of that 
as ſhe was waſhing his Feet. Pa. A curious old Hagg. Well 
then, do you admire that I know you that have ſo remarka- - 
ble a Noſe? Co. I am not at all ſorry for this Noſe. Pa. No, 
nor have you any occaſion to be ſorry for having a thing that 
is fit for ſo many Uſes. Co. For what Uſes? Pa. Firſt of all, 
it will ſerve inſtead of an Extinguiſher, to put out Candles. 
Co. Go on. Pa, Again, if you want to draw any thing out 
of a deep Pir, it will ſerve inſtead of an Elephant's Trunk. 
Co. O wonderful. Pa. If your Hands be employ'd it will ſerve 
inſtead of a Pin. Co. Is it good for any thing elſe? Pa. If 
you have no Bellows it will ſerve to blow the Fire. Co. This 
is very pretty; have you any more of it? Pa. If the Light 
offends you when you are writing, it will ſerve for an Um- 
brella. Co. Ha, ha, ha! Have you any thing more to {ay ? 
Pa. In a Sea- fight ic will ſerve for a Grappling-hook. Co. 
What will it ſerve for in a Land- fight? Pa. Inſtead of a 


[1] Pamphagus of Taerr2, all; and $24, to eat; eating up all. 


Shield. 
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Shield, Co. And what elſe ? Pa. It will ſerve for a Wedge to 
cleave Wood withal. Co. Well ſaid. Pa. If you act the Part 
of a Herald, it will be for a Trumpet; if you ſound an Alarm, 
a Horn; if you dig, a Spade; if you reap, a Sickle; it you 
o to Sea, an Anchor; in the Kitchen it will ſerve for a Fleſh- 
ook; and in fiſhing 4 Fiſh-hook. Co. I am a nappy Fellow 
indeed, I did not know I carry'd about me a Piece of Hou- 
ſhold-ſtuff that would ſerve for ſo many Uſes. Bur in the 
mean time, in what Corner of the Earth have you hid your 
ſelf all this while? Pa. In Rome. Co. But is it poſſible that in 
ſo publick a Place no Body ſhould know you were alive? 
Pa. Good Men are no where in the World ſo much incognito 
as there, ſo that in the bright: | Day you ſhall ſcarce ſee one 
in a throng'd Market. Co. Well, but then you're come home 
loaden with Benefices. Pa. Indeed I hunted after them dili- 
gently, but I had no Succeſs; for the way of fiſhing there is 
according to the Proverb, with a golden Hook, Co. That's 
a fooliſh way of fiſnigg. Pa. No matter for that, ſore Folks 
find it a very good way, Co. Are they not the greateſt Fools 
in Nature that change Geld for Lead? Pa. But don't you 
know that there are Ve ins of Geld in holy Lead? Co. What 
then are you come back nothing but a Pamphagus? Pa. No. 
Co. What then pray? Pa. A ravenous Wolf. Co. But they 
make a beiter Voyage of it, that return laden with Budgets 
full of Benefices. Why, had you rather have a Benefice than 
a Wife? Pa. Becauſe I love to live at caſe. I love to live 
a pleaſant Life. Co. But in my Opinion they live the moſt 
pleaſant Life that have at home a pretty Girl, that they may 
embrace as often as they have a mind to it. Pa. And you 
may add this to it, ſometimes when they have no mind to it. 
] love a continual Pleaſure; he that marries a Wife is happy 
for a Month, but he that gets a fat Benefice lives merrily all 
his Life. Co. But Solitude is ſo melancholy a Life, that Adam 
in Paradiſe could nor have liv'd happily unleſs God had given 
him an Eve. Pa. He'll ne&er need to want an Eve that has 
gotten a good Benefice. Co. But that Pleaſure can't really be 
call'd Pleaſure that carries an ill Name and bad Conſcience 
with it. Pa. You ſay true, and therefore I deſign to divert the 
Tediouſneſs of Solitude by a Converſation with Books. Co. 
They are the pleaſanteſt Companions in the World. But do 
you intend to return to your Fiſhing again? Pa. Yes, I would, 
if I could ger a freſh Bait. Co. Would you have a golden 
one or a Silver one? Pa. Either of them. Co. Be of good 
Cheer, your Father will ſupply you. Pa. He'll part with no- 
thing; and eſpecially he'll not truſt me again, when he comes 
to underſtand J have ſpent what I had to no purpoſe. Co. 
That's 
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That's the Chance of the Dice. Pa. But he don't like. thoſe 
Dice. Co. If he ſhall abſolutely deny you, I'll ſhew you where 
ou may have as much as you pleaſe. Pa. You tell me good 
- News indeed, come ſhew it me, my Heart leaps for Joy. Co. 
It is here hard by. Pa. Why, have you gotten a Treaſure ? . 
Co. If I had, I would have it for my ſelf, not for you. Pa. 
If I could but get together 100 Ducats I ſhould be in hopes 
in. Co. T'll ſhew you where you may have 100000, Pa. 
rithee pur me out of my Pain then, and do not teaze me 
to death, Tell me where I may have it. Co. From the 
Aſſe Budzi, there you may find a great many Ten Thouſands, 
whether you'd have it Gold or Silver. Pa. Go and be hang'd 
with your Banter, Ill pay you what I owe you out of that 
Bank. Co. Ay, ſo you ſhall, but it ſhall be what I lend you 
out of it. Pa. I know your waggiſh Tricks well enough. Co. 
I'm not to be compar'd to you tor that. Pa. Nay, you are 
the verieſt Wag in Nature, you are nothing but Waggery; 
you make a Jeſt of a ſerious Matter; in this Affair it is a far 
eaſier matter to teaze me than it is to pleaſe me; the Matter 
is of too great a Conſequence to be made a Jeſt on; if you 
were in my Caſe you would not be ſo gameſome; you make 
a mere Game of me; you game and banter me; you joke 
upon 'me in a thing that is not a joking Matter. Co. I don't 
jeer you, I ſpeak what I think; indeed I do not laugh, I (peak 
my Mind; I ſpeak ſeriouſly, I ſpeak from my Heart; I ſpeak 
ſincercly, I ſpeak the Truth. Pa. So may your Cap ſtand 
always upon your Head, as you ſpeak ſincerely. But do I 
ſtand loitering here, and make no haſte home to ſce how all 
Things go there? Co. You'll find a great many Things new. 
Pa. I believe I ſhall; but I wiſh I may find all Things as I 
would have them. Co. We may all with ſo if we will, but 
never any Body found it ſo yet. Pa. Our Rambles will do 
us both this Good, that we ſhall like Home the better for 
Time to come. Co. I can't tell that, for I have ſeen ſome 
that have play'd the ſame Game over and over again; if once 
this Infection ſeizes a Perſon he ſeldom gets rid of it. 


The 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The wicked Life of Soldiers is here reprehended, and 
ſhewn to be very miſerable: That War is Confuſion, 
and a Sink of all manner of Vices, in as much as in it 
there is no Diſtinction made betwixt Things ſacred and 
profane. The hope of Plunder allures many to become 
Soldiers. The Impieties of a Military Life are here 
laid open, by this Confeſſion of a Soldier, that Youth 
may be put out of conceit of going into the Army. 


HANNO, [1] THRASY MACHUS. 


H ANNO. How comes it about that you that went away 
a Mercury, come back a Vulcan? Thr. What do you 
talk to me of your Mercuries and your Vulcans for? Ha. Be- 
cauſe you ſeem'd to be ready to fly when you went away, bur 
you're come limping home. Thr, I'm come back like a Sol- 
dier then. Ha. You a Soldier, that would out-run a Stag if 
an Enemy were at your Heels. Thr, The hope of Booty 
made me valiant. Ha. Well, have you brought hume a good 
deal of Plunder then? Thr. Empty Pockets. Ha. Then you 
were the lighter for travelling. . Bur I was heavy loaden 
with Sin. Ha. That's heavy Luggage indeed, if the Apoſtle 
ſays right, who calls Sin Lead. Thr. I have ſeen and had 2 
hand in more Villanies this Campaign than in the whole Courſe 
of 3 before. Ha. How do you like a Soldier's Life? 
Thr. There is no Courſe of Life in the World more wicked 
or more wretched. Ha. What then muſt be in the Minds 
of thoſe People, that for the ſake of a little Money, and ſome 
out of Curioſity, make as much haſte to a Battel as to a Ban- 
uet? Thr, In truth, I can think no other but they are po- 
'd; for if the Devil were not in them they would never 
anticipate their Fate. Ha. So one would think, for if you'd 
put them upon any honeſt Buſineſs, they'll ſcarce ſtir a Foot 
in it for any Money. Ha. But tell me, how went the Battelꝰ 
Who got the better on't ? Thr. There was ſuch a hallooing, 
hurly-burly, Noiſe of Guns, Trumpets and Drums, Neighing 
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4 U. Thraſymachus, of gare, bold; and paxouny, to fight; 2. d. bold in 
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of Horſes, and Shouting of Men, that I was ſo far from know- 
ing what others were a doing, that I ſcarcely knew where I 
was myſelf, Ha. How comes it about then that others, after 
a Fight is over, do paint you out every Circumſtance fo to 
the Life, and tell you what ſuch an Officer ſaid, and what 
rother did, as tho* they had been nothing but Lookers on all 
the time, and had been every where at the ſame time? Thr. 
It is my Opinion that they lye confoundedly. I can tell you 
what was done in my own Tent, but as to what was done 
in the Battel, I know nothing at all of that. Ha. Don't you 
know how you came to be lame neither? Thr. Scarce that 
upon my Honour, but I ſuppoſe my Knee was hurt by a Stone, 
or a Horſe-heel, or ſo. Ha. Well, but I can tell you, Thr. 
You tell me? Why, has any Body told you? Ha. No, but I 
gueſs. Thr. Tell me then. Ha. When you were running 
away in a Fright, you fell down and hit it againſt a Stone. 
* Thr. Let me die if you han't hit the Nail on the head. [I] 
Ha. Go, get you home, and tell your Wife of your Exploits. 
Thr. She'll read me a Juniper-LeQture for coming home in 
ſuch a Pickle. Ha. But what Reſtitution will you make for 
what you have ſtolen? Thr. That's made already. Ha. To 
whom? Thr, Why, to Whores, Sutlers, and Gameſters. Ha. 
That's like a Soldier for all the World, it's but juſt that whats 
got over the Devil's Back ſhould be ſpent under his Belly. Ha. 
But I hope _ have kept your Fingers all this while from 
Sacrilege ? Thy. There's nothing ſacred in Hoſtiliry, there we 
neither ſpare private Houſes nor Churches. Ha.How will you 
make Satisfaction? Thy. They ſay there is no Satisfaction to 
be made for what is done in War, for all Things are lawful 
there, Ha. You mean by the Law of Arms, I ſuppoſe? Thy. 
You are right. Ha. But that Law is the higheſt Injuſtice. It 
was not the Love of your Country, but the Love of Booty 
that made you a Soldier. Thr. I confeſs fo, and I believe very 
few go into the Army with any better Defign. Ha. It is in- 
deed fome Excuſe, to be mad with the greater Part of Man- 
kind. Thr. I haye heard a Parſon fay in his Pulpit that War 
was lawful. Ha. Pulpits indeed are the Oracles of Truth. 
But War may be lawful for 4 Prince, and yet not fo for you. 
Thr. I have heard that every Man muſt live by his Trade. 
Ha. A very honourable Trade indeed to burn Houſes, rob 
Churches, raviſh Nuns, plunder the Poor, and murder the 
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[1] A Proverb taken from a Play uſed by Boys, in which he that was 
the Gueſſer was to touch the Thing the other thought upon with a Needle 
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Innocent! Thr. Butchers are hired to kill Beaſts; and why is 
our Trade found fault with who are hired to kill Men? Ha. 
But was you never thoughtful what ſhould become of your 
Soul if you happen'd to be kill'd in the Battel? Thy. Not very 
much, i was very well fatisfied in my Mind, having once for 
all commended myſelf to St. Barbara. Ha. And did ſhe take 
you under her Protection? Thr. I fancied ſo, for methought 
ſhe gave me a little Nod. Ha. What time was it? In the 
Morning? Thr. No, no, twas after Suppe Ha. And by 
that time I ſuppoſe the Trees ſeem'd to walk too? Thr. How 
this Man gueſles every thing! But St. Chriſtopher was the Saint 
J moſt depended on, whoſe Picture I had always in my Eye. 
Ha. What in your Tent? Thr. We had drawn him with Char- 
coal upon our Sail-cloth. Thr. Then to be ſure that Chriſto- 
pher the Collier was a ſure Card to truſt to. But without jeſt- 
ing, I don't ſee how you can expect to be forgiven: all theſe 
Villanies, unleſs you go to Rome. Thr. Yes I can, I know a 
ſhorter way than that. Ha. What way is that? Thr. Tl 
to the Dominicans, and there I can do my Buſineſs with the 
Commiſſaries for a Trifle. Ha. What, for Sacrilege? Thr. 
Ay, if I had robb'd Chriſt himſelf, and cut off his Head af- 
terwards, they have Pardons would reach it, and Commiſſions 
large enough to compound for it. Ha. That is well indeed, 
if God ſhould ratify your Compoſition. Thr. Nay, I am ra- 
ther afraid the Devil ſhould nor ratify it; God is of a forgi- 
ving Nature. Ha. What Prieſt will you get you? Thr. One 
that I know has but little Modeſty or Honeſty. Ha, Like 
to like. And when that's over, you'll go ſtrait away to the 
Communion, like a good Chriſtian, will you not? Thr. Why 
ſhould I not? For after I have once diſcharg'd the Jakes of 
my Sins into his Cowl, and unburden'd myſelf of my Lug- 
gage, let him look to it that abſolvd me. Ha. But bow can 
you be ſure that he does abſolve you? Thy. I know that well 
enough. Ha. How do you know it? Thr. Becauſe he lays 
his Hand upon my Head and mutters over ſomething, I don't 
know what. Ha. What if he ſhould give you all your Sins 
apain when he lays his Hand upon your Head, and theſe ſhould 
be the Words he mutters to himſelf? I abſolve thee from all 
thy good Deeds, of which T find few or noue in thee; I reſtore 
thee to thy wonted Manners, and leave thee juſt as T found thee. 
Thr. Let him look to what he fays, it is enough for me that 
T believe I am abſolved. Ha. But you run a great Hazard by 
that Belief, for perhaps that will not be Satisfaction to God, 
to whom thou art indebred. Thr. Who a miſchief put you 
in my way to difturb my Conſcience, which was very quiet 
before? Ha. Nay, I think it is a very happy Encounter to 
meet 


[ 32 ] 
meet a Friend that gives good Advice. Thr. I can't tell how 
good it is, but I am ſure it is not very pleaſant. 


e, 0:20! 
' The Commands of u Maſter. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy treats of the Commands of a Maſter, and 
the Buſineſs of a Servant. 1. The Maſter calls up 
his ſleepy Servant, commands him to ſet the Houſe to 
rights; the Servant auſwers again, that he ſpeaks not 
a Word about Dinner, Sc. 2. Of ſending him on 
various Errands. 3. Concerning Riding. 


1. Of calling up the Sleeper. 


RABANUS, SYRUS. 


A. Soho, ſoho, Raſcal, I am hoarſe a N to you, 
and you lye ſnoring ſtill, you'll ſleep for ever I think in 
my Conſcience; either get up preſently or Fil rouze you with 
a good Cudgel. When will you have ſlept out your Yeſter- 
day's Debauch? Are you not aſham'd, you ſleepy Sot, to lye 
a- bed till this time of Day? Good Servants riſe as ſoon as it 
is Day, and take care to get every thing in order before their 
Maſter riſes. How loth this Drone is to leave his warm Neſt ! 
he is a whole Hour a ſcratching, and. ſtretching, and yawn- 


ing. Sy. It is ſcarce Day yet. Rs. I believe not to you; it 
is Midnight ; 


mn you yes. Sy. What do you want me 
to do? Ra. the Fire burn, bruſh my Cap and Cloke, 
clean my Shoes and Galloſhoes, take my Stockings and turn 
them inſide out, and bruſh them well, firſt within, and then 
without, burn a little Perfume to ſweeten the Air, light a Can- 
dle, give me a clean Shirt, air it well before a clear Fire. Sy, 
It ſhall be done Sir. Ra. But make haſte then, all this 
to have been done before now. Sy. I do make haſte Sir. 
Ra, I ſee what Haſte you make, you are never the forwarder, 
you go a Snail's Gallop... Sy. Sir, I cannot do two things at 
once. Ra. You Scoundrel, do you , Sentences too ? 
Take away the Chamber-Pot, lay the Beg. Clothes to rights, 
| . 5 - aw 
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draw back the Curtains, ſweep the Houſe, ſweep the Cham- 
ber- floor, fetch me ſome Water to waſh my Hands. What 
are you a fliving about you Drone? Fu are a Year a light- 
ing a Candle. Sy. I can't find a Spark of Fire. Ra, Is it ſo 
you rak'd it up laſt Night? Sy. I have no Bellows. Ra. How ' 
che Knave thwarts me, as if he that has = can want Bellows. 
Sy. What an imperious. Maſter have I gotten! Ten of the 
nimbleſt Fellows in the World are ſcarce ſufficient to perform 
his Orders. Ra. Whar's that you fay you flow-Back? Sy. 
Nothing at all, Sir. Ra. No, Sirrah, did I nor hear you mut- 
ter? Sy. I was ſaying my Prayers. Ra. Ay, I believe fo, but 
it was the Lord's-Prayer backwards then. Pray, what was that 
you were chattering about Imperiouſneſs? Sy. I was wiſhing 
you might be an Emperor. Ra. And I wiſh you may be 
made a Man of a Stump of a Tree. Wair upon me to Church, 
and then run home and make the Bed, and put every thing 
in its place; let the Houſe be ſer to rights from top to bot- 
tom, rub the Chamber-Pot, pur theſe foul Things our of fight, 
rhaps I may have ſome Gentry come to pay me a Viſit; if 
i find any thing out of order Fll threſh you ſoundly, Sy. I 
know your good Humour well enough in that Matter. Ra. 
Then it behoves you to look about you, it you are wiſe. Sy. 
But all this while here is not one Word about Dinner. Ra. 
Our you Villain, one may ſee what your Mind runs on, 1 
don't dine at home, therefore come to me a little before Ten 
a- Clock, that you may wair upon me where I am to go to 
Dinner. Sy. You have taken care of your ſelf, but there is 
not a bit of Bread for me to put into my Head. Rar If you 
have nothing to eat, you have ſomething to hunger after. Sy. 
But faſting won't fill the Belly. Ra. There is Bread for you. 
Sy. There is ſo, but it is as black as my Hat, and as coarſe as 
the Bran itſelf. Ra. You dainty Chap'd Fellow, you ought 
to be fed with Hay, if you had ſuch Commons as you deſerve. 
What, I warrant you, Mr. Ass, you muſt be fed with Plumb 
Cakes, muſt you? If you can't ear dry Bread, take a Leek to 
eat with it, or an Onion, if you like that better. . 
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2. Of ſending about various Buſineſſes. 


Ra. You muſt go to Market. Sy. What, ſo far? Ra. It is 
not a Stone's Throw off, but it ſeems two Miles to ſuch an 
idle Fellow as you; but however, PII fave you as much La- 
bour as I can, you ſhall diſpatch ſeveral Buſineſſes in one Er- 
and; count em upon your 5 We, that you mayn'r forget 
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to us, when we are upon our Journey. Run to the Sadle 
and get him to mend that Rein: When you come bac 
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water'd Cambler Doublet if it be done; then go and enquire 
for Cornelius the Waggoner, he's commonly at the Sign of the 
Roe-buck, he uſes that Houſe, ask him if he has any Letters 
for me, and what Day he fets out on his Journey; then go to 
the Woollen Draper, and tell him from me, not to be uneaſy, 
that I have not ſent him the Money at the Time appointed, 
for he ſhall have it in a very little Time. Sy. When? To 
morrow come never? Ra. Do you grin you Pimp? Yes, 
before the firſt of March: And as you come back, turn on 
the Left-hand, and go to the Bookſeller, and enquire of him, 
if there be any new Books come out of Germany, learn what 
they are, and the Price of them; then defire Goclenius. to do 
me the honour to come to Supper with me, tell him I muſt 
ſup by my ſelf if he don't. Sy. What do you invite Gueſts 
too? You han't Victuals enough in the Houſe to give a Mouſe 
a Meal. Ra. And when you have done all theſe, go to the 
Market, and buy a Shoulder of Mutton, and get it nicely 
roaſted: Do you hear this? Sy. I hear more than I like to 
hear. Ra. But take you care you remember em all. Sy. 
ſhall ſcarce be able to remember half of em. Ra. What do 
you ſtand loytering here, you idle Knave? You might have 
been back before now. Sy. What one Perſon in the World 
can do all theſe? Truly I muſt wait upon him out, and attend 
upon him home; Pra his Swabber, his Chamberlain, his 
Footman, his Clerk, his Butler, his Book-keeper, his Brawl, 
his Errand-boy, and laſt of all he does not think I have Buſt 
neſs enough upon my Hands, unleſs I am his Cook too. 


3. Concerning Riding. 

Ra. Bring me my Boots, I am to ride out. Sy, Here they 
are, Sir, Ra. You have look'd after them bravely, they are 
all over mouldy with lying by ; I believe they ban been 
clean d nor greaſed this twelve Months Day; they are ſo 
dry, they chap again; wipe them with a wet Cloth, and li 
5 them well before the Fire, and chafe thera till they gro 
oft. Sy. It ſhall be done, Sir. Ra. Where are my Spurs! 
Sy. Here they are. Ra. Ay, here they are indeed, but al 
eaten up with Ruſt. Ra, Where is my Bridle and Saddle 
Sy. They are juſt by. Ra. See that nothing is wanting « 
broken, or ready to break, that nothing may be a Hinderanct 
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upon the Horſes Feet, and Shoes, and fee if there be any 

ails wanting, or looſe. How lean and rough theſe Horſes are! 
How often do you rub em down, or kemb them in a Year? 
Sy. Pm ſure I do it every Day. Ra. That may be ſeen, I + 
believe they have not had a bit of Victuals for three Days 
together. Sy.” Indeed they have, Sir. Ra. You fay ſo, but 
the Horfes would tell me another Tale, if they could but 
ſpeak: Though indeed their Leannefs ſpeaks loud enough. 
Sy. Indeed I take all the Care in the World of em. Re. How 
comes it about then, that they don't look as well as you do? 
Sy. Becauſe I don't eat Hay. Ra. You have this to do ſtill; 
make ready my Portmanteau quickly. Sy. It ſhall-be done. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The School-maſter's Inſtructious teach a Boy Modeſty, 
Civility, and Manners becoming his Age, in what 
Poſture he ought to ſtand while he talks to his Supe- 
riors; concerning Habit, Diſcourſe, and Behaviour 
at Table and in School. 


The School-maſter and Boy. 


CH. You ſeem not to have been bred at Court, but in a 
Cow-ſtall ; you behave yourſelf fo clownithly. A Gen- 
eman ought to bebave himſelf like a Gentleman. As often 
dr whenever any one that is your Superior ſpeaks to you, 
and ftrait, pull off your Hat, and look neither doggedly, 
rlily, ſaucily, malapertly nor unſettledly, but with a ſtaid, 
nodeſt, pleaſant Air in your Countenance, and a baſhful 
ook fix'd upon the Perſon who ſpeaks to you; your Feet 
t cloſe one by Yother; your Hands without Action: Don'c 
ind titter, tgtter, firſt ſtanding upon Foot, and then u 

nother, nor playing with your Fingers, biting your /Lip, 
ratching your Head, or picking your Ears: Let your Cloaths 
e put on tight and neat, that your whole Dreſs, Air, Mo- 
on and Habit, may beſpeak a modeſt and baſhful Temper. 
Bo; What if I ſhall try, Sir? Ma. Do ſo. Bo. Is this right ? 
2. Not quite. Bo. Muſt I do ſo? Ma. That's pretty well. 
b. Muſt I ſtand ſo? Ma. Ay, that's very well, remember 
at Poſture; don't be a prittle prattle, nor prate apace, nor 
a minding any thing but what is ſaid to you. If you are 
make an Anſwer, do. it in few Words, and to the Purpoſe, 
try now and e ſome an,, 
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and ſometimes uſe a Title of Honour, and now and then 
make a Bow, eſpecially when you have done ſpeaking: Not 
do you go away without asking Leave, or being bid to go: 
Now come let me fee how you can practiſe this. Hoy 
long have you been from Home? Bo. Almoſt fix Months 
Ma. You ſhould have ſaid, Sir. Bo. Almoſt fix Months, Sit 
Ma. Don't you long to ſee your Mother? Bo. Yes, ſome 
times. Ma. Have you a Mind to go to ſee her? Bo. Yes, 
with your Leave, Sir. Ma. Now you ſhould have made: 
Bow; that's very well, remember to do ſo; when you ſpeak, 
don't ſpeak faſt, ſtammer, or ſpeak in your Throat, but 
your ſelf to pronounce your Words diſtinctly and clearly. If 
ou paſs by any ancient Perſon, a Magiſtrate, a Miniſter, « 
octor, or any Perſon of Figure, be ſure to — off you 
Hat, and make your Reverence: Do the ſame when you pi 
by any ſacred Place, or the I of the Croſs. When ya 
are at a Feaſt, behave your ſelf chearfully, but always fo 
to remember what becomes your Age: Serve your ſelf laf 
and if any nice Bit be offer'd you, refuſe it modeſtly ;_but i 
they preſs it upon you, take it, and thank the Perſon, an 
cutting off a Bit of it, offer the reſt either to him that ga 
it you, or to him that fits next to you. If any Body drink 
to you merrily, thank him, and drink moderately. If yc 
don't care to drink, however, kiſs the Cup. Look pleaſant 
upon him that ſpeaks to you; and be ſure not to ſpeak t 
you are ſpoken to. If any Thing that is obſcene be ſaid, do 
augh at it, but keep your Countenance, as though you e 
not underſtand it; don't reflect on any Body, nor pla 
of any Body, nor boaſt of any Thing of your own, nor u 
dervalue any Thing of another Bodies. Be courteous to ya 
Companions that are your inferiors; traduce no Body ; doi 
be a Blab with your Tongue, and by this Means you'll get 
good Character, and gain Friends without Envy. If the 
tertainment ſhall be long, deſire to be excus d, bid much go 
may it do the Gueſts, and withdraw from Table: See i 
ou remember theſe Things. Bo. I'll do my Endeavour, 
$ there any Thing elſe you'd have me do? Ma. Now go! 
your Books. Bo. Yes, Sir. | 
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The ArxGUMENT. 


The Boys ſending Cocles their Meſſenger to their Maf 
get leave to go to Play; who ſhews that moderate | 
| creat 
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creations are very neceſſary both for Mind and Body. 
The Maſter admoniſhes them that they keep together 
at Play, &c. 1. Of playing at Stool-ball : Of chuſing 
Partners. 2. Of playing at Bowls, the Orders of the 
Bowling-Green. 3. Of playing at . ſtriking a Ball 
thro an Iron Ring. 4. Of Dancing, that they ſhould 
not dance preſently after Dinner : Of playing at Leap- 
frog: Of Running Of Swimming. | 


NichoLAs, JeRoME, CocLEs, the MasTER. 


VI c. I have had a great mind a good while, and this 
fine Weather is a great Invitation to go to play. Hi. 
Theſe indeed invite you, but the Maſter don't. Nic. We 
muſt get ſome Spokeſman that may extort a Holiday from 
him. Hi. You did very well to ſay extort, for you may ſooner 
wreſt Herculess Club out of his Hands than get a Play- day 
from him; but Time was when Nobody lov'd Play better 
than he did. Nic. That is true, but he has forgot a great 
while ago ſince he was a Boy himſelf; he is as ready and free 
at whipping as any Body, but as ſparing and backward at this 

as any Body in the World. Hi. We muſt pick out a Meſſen- 
ger that is not very baſhful, that won't be preſently daſh'd out 
of Countenance by his ſurly Words. Nic. Let who will go 
for me, I had rather go without Play than ask him for it. 
Hi. There is Nobody fitter for this Buſineſs than Cocles. Ni. 
Nobody in the World, he has a good bold Face of his own, 
and Tongue enough; and beſides, he knows his Humour too. 
Hi. Go, Cocles, you will highly oblige us all. Coc. Well, P11 
try; but if I do not ſucceed, do not lay the Fault on your 
Spokeſman. Hi. You promiſe well for it, I am out in my 
Opinion if you don't get Leave. Go on Intreater, and return 
an Obtainer. Coc. I'll go, may Mercury [1] ſend me good 
Luck of my Errand. God fave you, Sir. Ma. What does 
this idle Pacx want? Coe. Your Servant, Reverend Maſter. 
Ma. This is a treacherous Civility ! I am well enough alrea- 
dy. Tell me what tis you came for. Coc. Your whole School 
beg a Play-day. Ma. You do nothing elſe but play, even 
without Leave. Coc. Your Wiſdom — that moderate 
Play quickens the Wit, as you have taught us out of Quin- 
tilian. Ma. Very well, how well you*can remember what's 
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Ey is not only ſald to be the Meſſenger of the Gods, but alſo 
the of Eloquence, 
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to your Purpoſe? They that labour hard, had need of 
ſome Relaxation : But you that ſtudy idly, and play labori- 
ouſly, had more need of a Curb, than a Snaffle. Coc. It any 
Thing has been wanting in Times paſt, we'll labour to make 
it up by future Diligence. Ma. O rare Makers up! who will 
be Sureties for the performing this promiſe? Coc. I'll venture 
my Head upon it. Ma. Nay, rather venture your Tail. I 
know there is but little Dependance upon your Word; but 
however, Til try this time what Credit may be given to you; 
if you deceive me now, you ſhall never obtain any Thing 
from me again. Let em play; but let them keep together 
in the Field, don't ler them go a tippling or worſe Exerciſes, 
and (ce they come Home betimes, before Sun ſet. Coc. We 
will, Sir. 3 Es | 
I have gotten leave, but with much a do. Fer. O braye 
Lad! we all love you dearly. Coc. But we mult be ſure not 
to 28 our Orders, for if we do, it will be all laid upon 
my Back; I have engaged for ye all, and if ye do, Ill never 
be your Spokes-man again. Fer. We'll take care: But what 


lay do you like beſt? Coc. We'll talk of that when we come 
into the Fields. 


1. Of playing at Ball. 
NICHOLAS and FEROME. 


Nic. No Play is better to exerciſe all Parts of the Body 
than Stool- ball; but that's fitter for Winter than Summer. Fer. 
There is no time of the Year with us, but what's fit to play 
in. Nic. We ſhall ſweat leſs, if we play at Tennis. Fer. 
Ler's let Nets alone to Fiſhermen ; it's prettier to catch it in 
our Hands. Nic. Well, come on, Idon't much Matter; but 
how much ſhall we play for? Fer. For a Fill-up, and then 
we ſhar't loſe much Money, Nic. But I had rather ſpare 
my Corps than my Money. Fer. And I value my Corps 
more than my Money: We muſt play for ſomething, or we 
ſhall never play our beſt. Nic. You ſay true. Fer, Which 
Hand ſoever ſhall get the firſt three Games, ſhall pay the ſixth 
Part of a Groat to the other ; but upon Condition that what's 
won ſhall be ſpent among all the Company alike. Well, I like 
the Propoſal; come done, let's chuſe Hands; but we are all ſo 
equally match'd, that it's no great Matter who and who's to- 

ether. Jer. You play a great deal better than I. Nic. But 
tor all that, you have the better Luck. Fer, Has Fortune 
any thing to do at this Play? Nic. She has to do every "I 
er. 
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Fer. Well, come let's toſs up. O Boys, very well indeed, 
1 have got the Partners I would have. Nic. And we like 
our Partners very well. Fer. Come on, now for't, he that 
will win, muſt look to his Game, Let every one ſtand to 
his Place bravely. Do you ſtand behind me ready to catch 
the Ball, if it goes beyond me; do you mind there, and 
beat it back when it comes from our Adverlaries. Nic. Til 
warrant ye, I'll hit it if it comes near me. Fer. Go on and 
proſper, throw up the Ball upon the Houſe. He that throws 
and do's not ſhea firſt, ſhall loſe his Caſt. Nic. Well, take it 
then. Fer. Do you toſs it; if you throw it beyond the 
Bounds, or ſhort, or over the Houſe, it ſhall go for nothing, 
and we won't be cheated: And truly you throw naſtily. Jer. 
As you toſs it, Til give it you again; I'll give you a Roww/and 
for an Oliver; but it is better to play fairly and honeſtly. 
Nic. It is beſt at Diverſion, to beat by fair play. Fer. It is 
ſo, and in War too; theſe Arts have each their reſpective 
Laws: There are ſome Arts that are very unfair ones. Nic. 
I believe ſo too, and more than ſeven too. Mark the Bounds 
with a Shell, or Brick-bat, or with your Hat if you will. 
Fer. I'd rather do it with yours. Nic. Take the Ball again. 
Fer. Throw it; ſcore it up. Nic. We have two good wide 
Goals. Fer. Pretty wide, but they are not out of reach. 
Nic. They may be reach'd if no —_ hinders it. Fer. O 
brave, I have gone beyond the firſt Goal. We are fifteen. 
Play ſtoutly, we had got this too, if you had ſtood in your 
Place. Well, now we are equal. Nic. But you ſhan't be 
ſo long. Well, we are thirty; we are forty five. Fer. What 
Seſterces. Nic. No, Fer. What then? Nic. Numbers. Jer. 
What ſigniges Numbers, if you have nothing to pay. Nic. We 
have gotten this Game. Fer. You are a little too haſty; you 
reckon your Chickens before they are hatchd. I have ſeen 
thoſe loſe the Game that have had ſo many for Love. War 
and Play is a meer Lottery. We have got thirty, now we 
are equal again. Nic. This is the Game Stroke. O brave! 
we have got the better of you. Fer. Well, but you ſhan't 
have it long; did I not ſay ſo? We are equally fortunate; 
Fortune inclines firſt to one fide, and then to rother, as if 
ſhe could not tell which to give the Victory to. Nic. Fortune, 
be but on our Side, and we'll help thee to a Husband. O 
rare! She has anſwer'd our Deſire, we have got this Game, 
ſer it up, that we may'nt forget. Fer. It is almoſt Night, 
7 
and we have play d enough, we had better leave off, too 
much of one thing is good for nothing, let us reckon our 
Winnings. Nic. We have won three Groats, and you have 
won two; then there is one to be ſpent, Jer. But who muſt 
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pay for the Balls? Nic, All alike, every one his part. For 


there is © lit:le won, we cart take any Thing from that. 


77!!! 


* 2. Bowl Playing. 
ADOLPHUS, BERNARDUS, the Arbitrators. 


Adol. You have been often bragging what a mighty Game- 
ſter you were at Bowls. Come now, I have a Mind to try 
what a one you are. Ber. Pl anſwer you, if you have a 
mind to that Sport. Now you'll find according to the Pro- 


verb; VD have met with your Match. Adol. Well, and 


you ſhall find I am a Match for you too. Ber. Shall we play 
ſingle Hands or double Hands? Aol. I had rather play fin- 
le, that another may not come in with me for a Share of the 
Victory. Ber. And I had rather have it fo too, that the Vi- 
ctory may be entirely my own. Aaol. They ſhall look on, 
and be Judges. Ber. I take you up; But what ſhall he that 
beats get, or he that is beaten loſe. Ber. What if he that 
beats ſhall have a Piece of his Ear cut off. Nay, rather let 
one of his Stones be cut out. It is a mean thing to play 
for Money; you are a German, and I a Frenchman, well 
both play for the Honour of his Country: If I ſhall beat you, 
you ſhall cry out thrice, let France flouriſh ; Tf I ſhall be 
beat (which I hope I ſhawr) Tl in the fame Words cele- 
brate your Germany. Adel, Well, a Match. Ber. Now for 
ood Luck; fince two great Nations are at Stake in this 
Game, let the Bowls be both alike. Aaol. Do you ſee that 
Stone that lies by the Port there. Ber. Yes I do. Aaol. 
That ſhall be the Jack. Ber. Very well, let it be ſo; but 
T fay let the Bowls be alixe. Adol. They are as like as two 
Peas. Take which you pleaſe, it's Ml one to me. Ber. Bowl 
away. Ado!, Hey-day, you whirl your Bowl as if your Arm 
was a Sling. Ber. You have bit your Lip, and whirled your 
Bowl long enough: Come bowl away. A ſtrong Bowl in- 
deed, but I am beſt. Adol. If it had not been for that miſ- 
chievous bit of a Brick-bat there, that lay in my Way, I had 
beat you of: Ber. Stand fair. Adol. I won't cheat: I intend 
to beat you by Art, and not to cheat ye, ſince we contend 
for the Prize of Honour: Rub, rub: A great Caſt in troth. 
Adol. Nay, don't laugh before you've won. Ber. We are 
equal yet, Ber. This is who ſhall: He that firſt hits the Jack 
is up. Aol. IJ have beat you, ſing. Ber. Stay, you ſhould 
have ſaid how many you'd make up, for my Hand is not 
| EEE come 
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me in yet. Adel. Judgment, Gentlemen. Arbity. 3. Ber. 
| Too wel Adol. Well, what do you ſay now? Are you 
beat or no? Ber. You have had better Luck than I, but yet 
I won't vail to you, as to Strength and Art; Il ſtand to 
what the Company ſays. Arb. The German has beat, and 
the Victory is the more glorious, that he has beat ſo good a 
Gameſter. Adol. Now Cock crow. Ber. I am hoarſe. Aabl. 
That's no new thing to Cocks; but if you can't crow like 
an old Cock, crow fire a Cockeril. . Ber. Let Germany flou- 
riſh thrice. Adol. You ought to have faid fo thrice. Ber. I 
am a- dry; let us drink ſomewhere, Pll make an end of the 
Song there. Adol. I won't ſtand upon that, if the Company 
likes it. Arb. That will be the beſt, the Cock will crow 
clearer when his Throat is gargled. 


3. The Play of Hriting a Ball through an Iron Ring. 
GASPER, ERASMUS. 


Gaſ. Come, let's begin, Marcolphus ſhall come in, in the 
Loſers Place. Er. But what ſhall we play for? Gaf. He that 
is beat, ſhall make and repeat Extempore, a Diſtich, in praiſe 
of him that beat him. Er. With all my Heart. Gaſ. Shall 
we toſs up who ſhall go firſt? Er, Do you go firſt if you 
will, I had rather go laſt. Gaſ. You have the better of me, 
' becauſe you know the Ground. Er. You're upon your own 
Ground. Gaſ. Indeed I am better acquainted with the Ground, 
than I am with my Books; but that's but a ſmall Commen- 
dation. Er. Youthat are ſo good a Gameſter ought to give me 
odds. Gaſ. Nay, you ſhould rather give me odds; but 
there's no great Honour in getting a Victory, when odds is 
taken: He only can properly be ſaid to get the Game, that 
gets it by his own Art; we are as well match'd as can be; 
yours is a better Ball than mine. Er, Play fair, without cheat- 
ing and cozening. Gaſ. You ſhall ſay you have had to do 
with a fair Gameſter. Er. But I would firſt know the Or- 
ders of the Bowling- alley. G We make 4 up; whoever 
bowls beyond this Line it goes for nothing; if you can go 
beyond thoſe other Bounds, do it fairly and welcome: 

hoever hits a Bowl out of his Place loſes his Caſt, Er. 
I underſtand theſe things. G I have ſhut you our. Er. 
But T'll give you a Remove. Gaſ. If you do that Ill give 

ou the Game. Er. Will you upon your Word? Ga. 
Les, upon my Word: You have no other Way for it, ds 
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bank your Bowl ſo as to make it rebound on mine. Er. II 
try: Well, what fay you now Friend? Are not you beaten 
away? (Have I not ſtruck you away?) Gaſ. I am, I confeſs 
it; I wiſh you were but as wiſe as you are lucky; you can 
ſcarce do ſo once in a hundred times. Er. ll lay you, if you 
will, that I do it once in three times. But come pay me what 
T have won. Gaſ. What's that? Er. Why, a Diſtich. Gaſ. 
Well, Fl pay it now. Er. And an extempore one too. Why 
do you bite your Nails? Gaf. I have ir. Er. Recite it out. 
Gaf. As loud as you will. : 


Young Standers-by, clap ye the Conqueror brave, 
Who me has beat, is the more learned Knarve. 


Han't you a Diſtich now? Er. I have, and Tl give you as 
good as you bring. 


THE PA MO ME AAS PATE HE TH Po0DS HE PH 90 FI OS HOY BE 
4. Leaping. | 


INC E NZ, LAURENCE. 


V. Have you a mind to jump with me? Lav. That Play 
is not good preſently after Dinner. V. Why ſo? Lau. Be- 
cauſe that a Fulneſs of Belly makes the Body heavy. V. Not 
very much to thoſe that live upon Scholars Commons, for 
theſe ofcentimes are ready for a Supper before they have done 
Dinner. Lau. What fort of Leaping is it that you like beſt ? 
Vi. Let us firſt begin with that which is the plaineſt, as that 
of Graſshoppers; or Leap-frog, if you like that better, both 
Feet at once, and cloſe to one another; and when we have 
play'd enough at this, then we'll try other Sorts. Lau. III 

lay at any Tort where there is no danger of breaking ones 
Legs; I have no mind to make Work for the Surgeon. Vi. 
Whar if we ſhould play at hopping? Las, That the Ghoſts 


[i] play, I am not for that. Vi. It's the clevereſt way to leap 


with a Pole. Lau. Running is a more noble Exerciſe ; for 
ZEneas in Virgil propoſed this Exerciſe. Vi. Very true, and he 
alſo propos d the fighting with W hirly-bats too, and I don't like 
that oor. Lau. Mark the Courſe, let this be the Starting-place, 
and yonder Oak the Goal. Vi. I wiſh Areas was here, that he 
might propoſe what ſhould be the Conqueror's Prize. Lau. Glory 
is a Reward ſufficient for Victory. Vi. You ſhould rather give a 
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[3] Enpuſa in Ariſtophanes is a Ghoſt that appears with one Leg. 
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Reward to him that is beat, to comfort him. Lav. Then let 
the Victor's Reward be to go into the Town crowned with a 
Bur. Yi, Well, *tis done, provided _— before playing 
upon a Pipe. Lap. It is very hot. V. That is not ſtrange 
when it is Midſummer. Las. Swimming is better. . I 
don't love to live like a Frog, I am a Land Animal, not an 
amphibious one. Lax. But in old Time this was look d upon 
to be one of the moſt noble Exerciſes. Vi. Nay, and a very 
uſeful one too. V. For what? Vi. If Men are forc'd to fly 
in Battel, they are in the beſt Condition that can run and 
ſwim beſt. Lav. The Art you ſpeak of is not to be fer light 
by; it is as Praiſe-worthy ſometimes to run away nimbly as it 
is to fight ſtoutly. Vi. I can't ſwim at all, and it is dangerous 
to converſe with an unaccuſtomed Element. Lau. You ought 
to learn then, for no Body was born an Artiſt. V. But I 
have heard of a great many of theſe Artiſts that have ſwum 
in, but never ſwam out again. Las. Firſt try with Corks. 
Vi, I can't truſt more to a Cork than to my Feet; if you 
have a mind to ſwim, I had rather be a Spectator than an 
Actor. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Diſcourſe furniſhes a childiſh Mind with pious In- 
ftruttions of Religion, in what it conſiſts. What is to 
be done in the Morning in Bed, at getting up, at Home, 
at School, before Meat, after Meat, before going to 
Sleep, of beginning the Day, of praying, of behaving 
themſelves ftudiouſly at School, Thriftineſs of Time : 
Age flies. What is to be done after Supper. Mow we 
ought to ſleep. Of Behaviour at holy Worſhip. All 
Things to be applied to ourſelves. The Meditation of 
a pious Soul at Church. What Preachers are chiefly 
to be heard. Faſting is prejudicial to Children. Con- 
feſſion is to be made to Chriſt. The Society of wicked - 
Perſons is to be avoided. Of the prudent chuſing a 
May of Living Holy Orders and Matrimony are not 
zo be entred into before the Age of Twenty-two. What 
Poets are fit to be read, and how. 


ERASMUS, 
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— ERASMUS, GASPER. 


EX ASMUS. Whence came you from? Out of ſome 
Alehouſe? Ga. No, indeed. Er. What from a Bowl- 
ing Green? Ga. No, nor from thence neither. Er. What 
from the Tavern then? G. No. Er. Well, ſince I can't gueſs, 
tell me, Ga. From St. Marys Church. Er. What Buſineis 
had you there? Ga. I falured ſome Perſons. Er. Who? Ga. 
Chriſt, and ſome of the Saints. Er. You have more Reli- 
gion than is common to one of 3 Ape. Ga. Religion is 
becoming to every Age. Er. If I had a Mind to be religious, 
Pd become 2 Monk. Ga. And fo would I too, if a Monk's 
Hood carried in it as much Piety as it does Warmth. 
Er. There is an old Saying, a young, Saint and an old Devil. 
Ga. But I believe that old Saying came from old Satan: I 
can hardly think an old Man to be truly religious, that has 
not been ſo in his young Days. Nothing is learn'd to greater 
Advantage, than what we learn in our youngeſt Years. Er. 
What is that which is calld Religion? Ga. It is the pure 
Worſhip of God, and Obſervation of his Commandments. 
Er. What are they? Ga. It is too long to relate all; but 
Tu tell you in ſhort, it conſiſts in four Things. Er. What 
are they? Ga. In the firſt Place, that we have a true and pi- 
ous Apprehenſion of God himſelf, and the Holy Scriptures; 
and that we not only ſtand in Awe of him as a Lord, bur 
that we love him with all our Heart, as a moſt beneficent 
Father. 2. That we take the greateſt Care to keep ourſelves 
blameleſs; that is, that we do no Injury to any one. 3. That 
we exerciſe Charity, i. e. to deſerve well of all Perſons (as 
much as in us lyes). 4. That we practiſe Patience, i. e. to 
bear patiently Injuries that are offered us, when we car't pre- 
vent them, not reve ng them, nor requiting Evil for Evil. - 
Er. You hold Forth Rihe y; but do you practiſe what you 
teach? Ga. I endeavour it mantully. Er. How can you do 
it like a Man, when you are but a Boy? Ga. I meditate 
according to my Ability, and call my ſelf to an Account eve- 
Day; and correct myſelf for what I have done amiſs: 
t was unhandſomely done, this ſaucily ſaid, this was un- 
cautiouſly acted; in that it were better to have held my Peace, 
that was neglected. Er. When do you come to this Reck- 
oning? G. Moſt commonly at Night or at any Time 
that I am moſt at leiſure. Er. But tell me, in what Studies 


do you ſpend the Day? Ga. I will hide nothing from fo 
intimate a Companion : In the Morning, as ſoon as I am a- 
wake, (and that is commonly about fix a Clock, or ſome- 
times at five) I fign my ſelf with my Finger in the Forehead 


and 
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and Breaſt with the Sign of the Croſs. Er. What then? Ga. 
I begin the Day in the Name of the Father, Son, and holy 
Spirit. Er. Indeed that is oy, piouſly done. Ga. By and by 
I put up a ſhort Ejaculation to Chriſt. Er. What doſt thou ſay 
to him? Ga, I give him thanks that he has. been pleaſed to 
bleſs me that Night; and I pray him that he would in like 
Manner proſper me the whole of that Day, ſo as may be for 
his glory, and my Souls good; and that he who is the true 
Light, that never ſets, the eternal Sun, that enlivens, nouriſh- 
es and exhilarates all Things, would vouchſafe to enliven my 
Soul, that I mayn't fall into Sin; but by his Guidance, may 
attain everlaſting Life. Er. A very good Beginning of the 
Day indeed. Ga. And then having bid my Parents good Mor- 
row, to whom next to God, I owe the greateſt Reverence, 
when it is Time I go to School; but ſo that I may paſs by 
ſome Church, if I can conveniently. Er. What do you do 
there? Ga. I falute Jeſus again in three Words, and all the 
Saints, either Men or Women; but the Virgin Mary by Name, 
and eſpecially that I account moſt peculiarly my own. Er. 
Indeed you ſeem to have read that Sentence of Cato, 
Saluta libenter, to good Purpoſe; was it not enough to have 
ſaluted Chriſt in the Morning, without ſaluting him again pre- 
ſently? Are you not afraid leſt you ſhould be troubleſome 
by your over Officiouſneſs? Ga. Chriſt loves to be often cal- 
led upon. Er. But it ſeems to be ridiculous to ſpeak to one 
you don't ſee. Ga. No more do ſee that part of me that * 
to him. Er. What Part is that? Ga. My Mind. Er. But it 
ſeems to be Labour loſt, to ſalute one that does not ſalute 
you again. Ga. He frequently falutes again by his ſecret In- 
ſpiration; and he anſwers ſufficiently that gives what is ask d 
of him. Er. What is it you ask of him? For I perceive your 
Salutations are petitionary, like thoſe of Beggars. Ga. Indeed 
ou are very right; for | pray that he, who, when he was a 
y of about twelve Years of Age, ſitting in the Temple, taught 
the Doctors themſelves, and to whom the heavenly Father, by 
a Voice from Heaven, gave Authority to teach Mankind, fay- 
ing, This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well pleaſed, hear 
ve bim; and who is the eternal Wiſdom of the moſt high 
Father, would vouchſafe to enlighten my Underſtanding, to 
receive wholeſome Learning, that I may uſe it to his Glory. 
Er. Who are thoſe Saints that you call peculiarly yours? 
Ga. Of the Apoſtles, St. Paul, of the Martyrs, St. Cyprian; 
of the Doctors, Jerome; of the Virgins, St. Agnes. Er. How 
came theſe to be yours, more than the reſt? Was it by 
Choice or by Chance? Ga. They fell ro me by Lot. Er. But 
you only falute them I ſuppoſe; do you beg any 20 * 
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them? Ga. I pray, that by their Suffrages they would recom- 
mend me to Chriſt, and procure that by his Aſſiſtance it may 
in time come to paſs that I be made one of their Company. 
Er. Indeed what you ask for is no ordinary thing: But what 
do you do then? Ga. I go to School, and do what is to be 
done there with my utmoſt Endeavour; I ſo implore Chriſt's 
Aſſiſtance, as if my Study without it would fignify nothing; 
and I ſtudy as if he offered no Help but to him that labours 
induftriouſly; and I do my utmoſt not to deſerve to be bea- 
ten, nor to offend my Maſter either in Word or Deed, nor 
any of my Companions. Er. You are a good Boy to mind 
- theſe things. G2. When School is done I make haſte Home, 
and if I can I take a Church in my Way, and in three Words, 
I falute Jeſus again; and I pay my Reſpects to my Patents; 
and if I have any Time, I repeat, either by myſelf, or with 
one of my School-fellows, what was diCtated in School. Er. 
Indeed you are a very good Husband of Time. Ga. No won- 
der I am of that, which is the moſt precious thing in the 
World, and when paſt is irrecoverable. Er. And Heſiod tea- 
ches, that good Husbandry ought to be in the middle, it is 
too ſoon in the beginning, and too late in the end. Ga. He- 
ſiod ſpoke right enough concerning Wine, but of Time no 
Husbandry is unſeaſonable. If you let a Hogſhead of 
ine alone it won't empty itſelf; but Time is always a flying, 
ſleeping or waking. Er. I confeſs fo, but what do you do 
after that? G. When my Parents fit down to Dinner I fay 
Grace, and then wait at Table till I am bid to take my own 
Dinner; and having return'd Thanks, if I have any Time left 
I divert myſelf with my Companions with ſome lawful Recre- 
ation till the Time comes to go to School again. Er. Do 
ou ſalute Jeſus again? Ga. Yes, if I have an Opportunity; 
ut if it ſo happen that I have not an O 1 or it be 
not ſeaſonable, as I paſs by the Church I f ute him mentally ; 
and then I do what is to be done at School with all my Might; 
and when I go Home again I do what I did before Dinner : 
After Supper I divert 1 with ſome pleaſant Stories; and 
afterwards bidding my Parents and the Family good Night, 
I go to- bed betimes, and there kneeling down by che Bed- 
e, as I have ſaid, I fay over thoſe Things I have been 
learning that Day at School; if I have committed any great 
Fault, I implore Chriſt's Clemency, that he would pardon 
me, and I promiſe Amendment : and if I have committed no 
Fault, I thank him for his Goodneſs in preſerving me from 
all Vice, and then I recommend myſelf to him with all my 
| Soul, that he would preſerve me from the Attempts of wy 
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evil Genius and filthy Dreams. When this is done, and I 
am got into Bed, I croſs my Forehead and Breaſt, and com- 
poſe myſelf to Reſt. Er. In what Poſture do you compoſe 
ourſelf? Ga. I don't lye upon my Face or my Back, but 
kr leaning upon my Right - Side, I fold my Arms a- croſs, ſo 
that they may defend my Breaſt, as it were with the Figure 
of a Croſs, with my Right-hand upon my Left Shoulder, and 
my Left upon my Right, and ſo I ſleep ſweetly, either till I 
awake of my ſelf, or am called up. Er. You are a little 
Saint that can do thus. Ga. You are a little Fool for ſaying 
ſo. Er. I praiſe your Method, and I would I could pra- 
Aiſe it. Ga. Give your Mind to it and you will do it, for 
when once you have accuſtom'd your ſelf to it for a few 
Months, theſe Things will be pleaſant, and become natural. 
Er. But I want to hear concerning divine Service. Ga. I 
don't neglect that, eſpecially upon holy Days. Er. How do 
ou manage your ſelf on holy Days? Ga. In the firſt place 

| i examine my felt if my Mind be polluted by any Stain of 
Sin. Er. And if you find it is, what do you thea? Do you 
refrain from the Altar? Ga. Not by my bodily Preſence, 
but I withdraw my ſelf, as to my Mind, ana ſtanding as it 
were afar off, as tho” not daring to lift up my Eyes to God 
the Father, whom I have offended, I ſtrike upon my Breaſt, 
crying out with the Publican in the Goſpel, Lord, be merciful 
to me a Sinner. And then if I know I have offended any 
Man, I take care to make him Satisfaction if I can preſently; 
bur if I cannot do that, I refolve in my Mind to reconcile my 
Neighbour as ſoon as poſſible. If any Body has offended me, 
I forbear Revenge, and endeavour to bring it about, that he 
that has offended me may be made ſenſible of his Fault, and 
be ſorry for it; but if there be no hope of that, I leave all 
Vengeance to God, Er. That's a hard Task. G. Is it hard 
to forgive a ſmall Offence to your Brother, whoſe mutual 
Forgiveneſs thou wilt ſtand in frequent need of, when Chriſt 
has at once forgiven us all our Offences, and is every Day 
forgiving us? Nay, this ſeemis to me not to be Liberality to 
our Neighbour, but putting to Intereſt to God; juſt as tho 
one Fellow-Servant ſhould agree with another to forgive him 
three Groats, that his Lord might forgive him ten Talents. 
Er. You indeed argue very rationally, it what you ſay be true. 
Ga. Can you deſire any thing truer than the Goſpel? Er. 
That is unreaſonable ; but there are ſome who can't believe 
themſelves to be Chriſtians unleſs they hear Maſs (as they call 
it) every Day. Ga. Indeed I don't condemn the Practice in 
thoſe that have Time enough, and fpend whole Days in pro- 
fane Exerciſes; but I only diſapprove of thoſe who * 
ouuy 
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ouſly — that that Day muſt needs be unfortunate to them 
that — ve not begun with the Maſs; and preſently after 
divine Service is over they go either to Trading, Gaming, or 
the Court, where whatſoever, ſucceeds, though done juſtly or 
unjuſtly, they attribute to the Maſs, Er. Are there any Pets 
ſons that are ſo abſurd? Ga. The greateſt Part of Mankind. 
Er. But return to divine Service. Ga. If I can get to ſtand 
ſo cloſe by the holy Altar, that I can hear what the Prieſt 
reads, eſpecially the Epiſtle and the Goſpel; from theſe I 
endeavour to pick ſomething, which I fix in my Mind, and 
this I ruminate upon for ſome Time. Er. Don't you pray 
at all in the mean time? G. I do pray, but rather mental- 
ly than vocally. From the Things the Prieſt reads I take 
occaſion of Prayer. Er. Explain that a little more, I don't 
well take in what you mean. Gg. Il tell you; ſuppoſe this 
Epiſtle was read, Purge out the old Leaven, that ye may be a 
neu » as ye are unleavened. On occaſion of theſe 
Words I thus addreſs myſelf to Chriſt, I wiſh I were the 
ce unleavened Bread, pure from all Leaven of Malice; but 
ce do thou, O Lord Jeſus, who alone art pure, and free from 
ce all Malice, grant that I may every Day more and, more 
ce purge out the old Leaven.” Again, if the Goſpel chance to 


be read concerning the Sower ſowing his Seed, I thus pray 


with my ſelf, Happy is he that deſerves to be that good 


e Ground, and J pray that of barren Ground, he of his great 


« Goodneſs would make me good Ground, without whoſe 
« Bleſſing nothing at all is good.” Theſe for Example fake, 
for it would be tedious to mention every thing. But if I hap- 
pen to meet with a dumb Prieſt, (ſuch as there are many in 


Germany) or that I can't get near the Altar, I commonly get 
- a little Book that has the Goſpel. of that Day and Epiſtle, and 
this I either ſay out aloud, or run it over with my Eye. Er. 


J underftand ; but with what Contemplations chiefly doſt thou 
paſs away the Time? Ga. I give Thanks to Jeſus Chriſt for 

is unſpeakable Love, in condeſcending to redeem Mankind 
by his Death; I pray that he yould nor ſuffer his moſt holy 


Blood to be ſhed in vain for me, but that with his Body he 


would always feed my Soul, and that with his Blood he 


would quicken my Spirit, that growing by little and little in 
the Increaſe of Graces, I ma arcs / 


a fit Member of his 
myſtical Body, which is the Church ; nor may ever fall from 
that holy Covenant that he made with his ele& Diſciples at 
the laſt Supper, when he diſtributed the Bread, and gave the 
Cup; through theſe, with all who are — into 
his Society by Baptiſm. And if I find my Thoughts to 


wander, I read ſome Palms, or ſome pious Matter, that 


may 


T3 


hay my Mind from wandring. Er. Have you any particu- 
lar Palms for this purpoſe. Ga. I have; but I have not fo 
tyed my ſelf up to them, but that I can omit them, if any 
Meditation comes into my Mind that is more refreſhing, than 
the Recitation of thoſe Pſalms. Er. What do you do as 
to Faſting? Ga. I have nothing to do with Faſting, for ſo 
Jerome has taught me; that Health is not to be impaird by 
= faſting, until the Body is arrived at its full Strength. I am 
not quite 17 Years old; but yet if I find Occaſion, I 
dine and ſup ſparingly, that I may be more lively for Spiri- 


= tual Exerciſes on holy Days. Er. Since I have begun, Iwill 
go through with my Enquiries. How do you find your ſelf 
_ affected towards Sermons? Ga. Very well, I go to them 
as devoutly as if I was a going to a holy Aſſembly; and yet 
J pick and chuſe whom to hear, for there are ſome, one 
had better not hear than hear; and if ſuch an one happens to 
reach, or if it happen that no Body preaches, I paſs this 
Time in reading the Scriptures, I read the Goſpel or Epiſtie 
with Chryſoſtoms or Ferome's Interpretation, or any other 
learned Interpreter that I meet with. Er. But Word of 
Mouth is more affecting. Ga. I confeſs it is. Fhad ra- 
ther hear if I can but meet with a toletable Preacher ; but I 
don't ſeem to be wholly deſtitute of a Sermon if I hagr Chry- 
ſoſtom or Ferome ſpeaking by their Writings. Er. I am of 
your Mind; but how do you ſtand affected as to Confeſſi- 
on? Ga. Very well; for I confeſs daily. Er. Every 
Day? Ga. Yes. Er. Then you ought to keep a Prieſt to 
your ſelf. Ga, But I confeſs to him who only truly re- 
mits Sins, to whom all the Power is given. Er. To whom ? 
Ga. To Chriſt. Er. And do you think that's ſufficient ? 
Ga. It would be enough for me, if it were enough for the 
Rulers of the Church, and receiv'd Cuſtom. Er. Who do 
— call the Rulers of the Church? Ga. The Popes, 
iſhops and Apoſtles. Er. And do you put Chriſt into this 
Number? Ga. He is without controverſy the chief Head 
of em all. Er. And was he the Authot of this Confeſſion 
in uſe? Ga. He is indeed the Author of all good; but whe- 
ther he appointed Confeſſion as it is now us d in the Church, 
I leave to be diſputed by Divines. The Authority of my 
Betters is enough for me that am but a Lad and a private 
Perſon. This is certainly the principal Confeſſion ; nor is . 
it an eaſy Matter to confeſs to Chriſt; no Body confeſes 
to him, but he that is angry with his Sin. If I have com- 
mitted any great offence, I lay it open, and bewail it to him, 
and implore his Mercy; I cry out, weep and lament, nor do 


| give over before I feel the _ of Sin throughly purged _ 
| the 
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a Judgment of things ſo early. Ga. But above all, I take 
with. Er. That's the beſt Thing in the World, if you can 
the Help of Chriſt it is eaſy; the greateſt Matter is, that there 


Kid the bad are the greateſt Number. But] chuſe the beſt 
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the Bottom of my Heart, and ſome Tranquility and Chearful- 
neſs of Mind follow upon it, which is an Argument of the 
Sin being pardoned. And when the Time requires to go to 
the holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Chriſt , 
then I make Confeſſion to a Prieſt roo, but in few Words, 
and nothing but what I am well ſatisfy d are Faults, or ſuch 
that carry in them a very great Suſpicion that they are ſuch; 
neither do I always take it to be a capital or enormous 
Crime, every thing that is done contrary to human Conſti- 
tutions, unleſs a wicked Contemptuouſneſs ſhall go along 
with it: Nay, I ſcarce believe any Crime to be Capital, 
that has not Malice join'd with it, that is, a perverſe Will. 
Er. I commend you, that you are ſo religious, and yet not 
ſuperſtitious: Here I think the old Proverb takes Place: 
Nec omnia, nec paſſim, nec quibuſlibet, That a Perſon ſhould 
neither ſpeak all, nor every where, nor to all Perſons. Ga. 
J chuſe me a Prieſt, that I can truſt with the Secrets of my 
Heart. Er. That's wiſely done: For there are a great many, 
as is found by Experience, do blab out what in Confeſſi- 
ons is diſcovered to them. And there are ſome vile impu- 
dent Fellows that enquire of the Perſon- confeſſing thoſe 
things, that it were better if they were conceal'd ; and there 
are ſome unlearned and fooliſh Fellows, who for the \ ſake 
of filthy Gain, lend their Ear, but apply not their Mind, 
who can't diſtinguiſh between a Fault and a good Deed, nor 
can neither teach, comfort nor adviſe, Theſe things I have 
heard from many, and in part have experienced my ſelf. Ga, 
And I too much; therefore I chuſe me one that is learn'd, 
grave, of approv'd Integrity, and one that keeps his Tongue 
within his Tceth. Er Truly you are happy that can make 
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care of doing any Thing that I can't ſafely truſt a Prieſt 
but do ſo. Ga. Indeed it is hard to us of our ſelves, but by 


be a Will co ir. I often renew my Reſolution, eſpecially 
upon Sundays: And beſides that, I endeavour as much as 
I can to keep out of evil Company, and aſſociate my {elf 
with good mpany, by whoſe Converſation I may be 
better d. Er. Indeed you manage yourſelf rightly : For 
evil Converſations corrupt good Manners. Ga. I ſhun Idle- 
neſs as the Plague. Er. You are very right, tor Idleneſ 
is the Root of all Evil; but as the World goes now, he 
mult live by himſelf that would keep out of bad Company. 
Ga: What you fay is very true, for as the Greek wiſe Men 
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out of a few, and ſometimes a good Companion, makes his 
Companion better. I avoid thoſe Diverſions that incite to 
Naughtineſs, and uſe thoſe that are innocent. I behave my 
ſelf courteous to all; but familiarly with none but thoſe 
that are good. If I happen at any Time to fail into bad 
Company, I either correct them by a ſoft Admonition, 
or wink at and bear with them, if I can do them no good; 
but I be ſure to get out of their Company as ſoon as I 
can. Er. Had you never an itching Mind to become a 
Monk. Ga. Never; but I have been often ſollicited to it 
by ſome, that call you into a Monaſtery, as into a Port 
from a Shipwreck. Er Say you ſo? Were they in Hopes 
of a Prey? Ga. They ſet upon both me and my Parents 
ith a great many crafty Perſuaſions; but I have taken a 
WReſolution not to give 1 Mind either to Matrimony or 
rieſthood, nor to be a Monk, nor to any kind of Life 
ut of which I can't extricate my ſelf, betore I know my 
elf very well. Er. When will that be? Ga. Perhaps ne- 
er. But before the 28th Year of ones Age, nothing ſhould 
de reſolved on. Er. Why ſo? Ga. Becauſe I hear every 
where, ſo many Prieſts, Monks and married Men lamenting, 
hat they hurried themſelves raſhly into Servitude. Er, 
ou are very cautious not to be catchi'd. Ga. In the mean 
ime I take a ſpecial care of three things. Er. What are 
hey? Ga. Firſt of all to make a good Progreſs in Mo- 
ality, and if I can't do that, I am refolv'd to maintain an 
nſpotted Innocence and good Name; and laſt of all I fur- 
iſh my ſelf with Languages and Sciences that will be of Uſe 
any kind of Life. Er. But do you neglect the Poets? 
7a, Not wholly, but 1 read generally the chaſteſt of them, 
nd if I meet with any Thing that is not modeſt, I paſs that 
» as Ulyſſes ] ogy by the Syrens, ſtopping his Ears. Er. 
o what Kind of Study do you chiefly addict your ſelf ? 
o Phyſick, the Common or Civil Law, or to Divinity ? 
or Languages, the Sciences and Philoſophy are all conducive 
d any Proteflion whatſoever. Ga. I have not yet tho- 
dughly betaken my ſelf to any one particularly, but I take 
aſte of all, that I be not wholly ignorant of any; and 
e rather, that having taſted of all I may the better chuſe 
at I am fitteſt for. Medicine, is a certain Portion in what- 
dever Land a Man is; the Law is the way to Preferment:. 
ut I like Divinity the beſt, ſaving that the Manners of ſome 
the Profeſſors of it, and the bitter Conrencions chat are a- 
dong them, difpleaſe me. Er. He won't be very apt to tall 
at goes fo warily along. Many in theſe Days are frighted 
om Divinity, becauſe they are afraid they ſhould not be 
mr En ſound 
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ſound in the Catholick Faith, becauſe they ſee no Principle 
of Religion, but what is called in Queſtion. Ga. I believe 
firmly what I read in the holy Scriptures, and the Creed, 
called the Apoſtles, and I don'c trouble my Head any farther: 
T leave the reſt to be diſputed and defined by the Clergy, ii 
they pleaſe; and if any thing is in common Uſe with Chti- 
ſtians that is not repugnant to the holy Scriptures, I obſerve 
it for this Reaſon, that I may not offend other People. Er 
What Thales taught you that Philoſophy? Ga. When |} 
was a Boy and very young, I happen'd to live in the Houle 
with that honeſteſt of Men “ John Colet, do you know him! 
Er. Know him, ay, as well as I do you. Ga. He inſtruc 
ed me when I was young in theſe Precepts. Er. Yoſ 
won't envy me, I hope, if I endeavour to imitate yo 
Ga. Nay, by that means you will be much dearer to me 
For you know, Familiarity and good Will, are cloſer ty 
by Similitude of Manners. Er. True, but not among Can. 
didates for the ſame Office, when they are both fick of thi 
ſame Diſeaſe. Ga. No, nor between two Sweet-hearts off 
the fame Miſtreſs, when they are both ſick of the fant 
Love. Er, But without jeſting, III oy to imitate that Cour 
of Life. Ga. I wiſh you as good Succeſs as may be. E. 
It may be I ſhall overtake thee. Ga. I wiſh you might gal 
before me; but in the mean Time I won't ſtay for you; 
but I will every Day endeavour to out-go myſelf, and dif 
you endeavour to out-go me if you can, | 
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The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy preſents you with the Art of Hunting, Fiji 
ing, of bringing Earth-Worms out of the Grount 
of ſticking Frogs. 


Paul, 'Tromas, Vincent, LAWRENcE, 
BARTHOLus. 
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A. Every one to his Mind. I love Hunting. Th. Ant 
ſo do I too, but where are the Dogs? The huntin 
Poles? And the hunting Nets? Pa. Farewel Boars, Bean 


ell 
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* Fobn Colet was an Engliſhman of good Reputation and Learning; 
familiar Acquaintance of Eraſmus, to whom there are many Letters of Eraſm 
now Cxtant, & 
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Bucks, and Foxes, we'll lay Snares for Rabbets. Vi. But 
Tu fer Gins for Locuſts and Crickets. La. But Il catch 
Frogs. Ba. I'll hunt Butterflies. La. Tis difficult to follow 
flying Creatures. Ba. It is difficult, but *tis fine Sport; 
unleſs you think it finer Sport to hunt after Earth-worms, 
Snails or Cockles, becauſe they have no Wings. La, In- 
deed I had rather go a Fiſhing; I have a near Hook, Ba. 
But where will you get Baits? La. There are Earth-worms 
enough every where to be had. Ba. So there is, if they 
would but creep out of the Ground to you. La. But Pl 
make a great many thouſand jump out preſently. Ba. How? 
By Witch-craft? La. You ſhall ſee the Art. Fill this Buck- 
et with Water, break theſe green peels of Walnuts to Pie- 
ces and put into it: Wet the Ground with the Water. 
Now mind a little, do you ſee them coming out? Ba. I ſee 
a Miracle. I believe the armed Men ſtarted out of the 
Earth after this Manner from the Serpents [I] Teeth that 
W were ſown: But a great many Fiſh are of too fine and de- 
licate a Palate to be carch'd by ſuch a vulgar Bair. La. 
I know a certain Sort of an Inſect that I usd to catch 
ſuch with. Ba. See if you can impoſe upon the Fiſhes ſo, 
Tl make work with the F 5 La. How, with a Net ? 
Ba. No, with a Bow. La. That's a new way of Fiſhing ! 
Ba. But tis a pleaſant one; you'll ſay ſo, when you ſee it. 
Vi. What if we two ſhould play at holding up our Fingers? 
Ba. That's an idle, clowniſh Play indeed, fitter for them that 
are ſitting in a Chimney Corner, than thoſe that are ranging 
in the Field. Vi. What if we ſhould play at Cob-Nut ? Pa. 
Let us let Nuts alone for little Chits, we are great Boys. 
Vi. And yet we are but Boys for all that. Pa. But they 
that are fit to play at Cob-Nut, are fit to ride upon a Hob- 
by-Horſe. Vi. Well then, do you ſay what we ſhall play 
at; and [ll play at what you will. Pa. And I'll be con- 
formable. | 


0 


[1] This refers to the Fable in the 2d Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes 
_ Cadmus ſcattering the Serpents Teeth on the Ground, armed Men 
prang up, 
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The ende. 


This Colloguy treats of ſcholaſtiat Studies, and School 
Plays. 1. The Boys going into the School. The ſtri- 
king of a Clock. A whipping Maſter. Of ſaying a 
Lejon. Fear hurts the Memory. 2. Of Writing, 
the Paper ſinks. Of making a Pen. Of a hard Nip. 
A ſoft Nip. Of Writing quick, well. 


SYLYIUS, JOHN. 


FC What makes you run ſo, John? Fo. What makes a 3 
Hare run before the Dogs, as they uſe to ſay? Syl. 
What Proverb is this? Fo. Becauſe unleſs I am there in Time, 


before the Bill is called over, I am ſure to be whipp'd. SY. 


You need not be afraid of that, it is but a little paſt five: 
Look upon the Clock, the Hand is not come to the half 
Hour Point yet. 70. Ay, but I can ſcarce truſt to Clocks, 
they go wrong ſometimes. Sy. But truſt me then, T heard | 
the Clock ſtrike. 70. What did that ſtrike? Sy. Five. 70. 
Bur there is ſomething elſe that I am more afraid of than 
that, I muſt ſay by heart a good long Leſſon for Yeſterday, 
and I am afraid I can't ſay it. Sy. [ , 
with you; for I my ſelf have hardly got mine as it ſhould | 
be. Jo. And you know the Maſter's Severity. Every Fault 
is a Capital one with him: He has no more Mercy of our 
Breeches, than if they were made of a Bull's Hide. Sy. But 
he won't be in the School. Fo. Who has he appointed in his 
Place? Sy. Cornelius. Fo. That ſquint-ey'd Fellow! Wo 
to our Back- ſides, he's a greater Whip-Maſter than Busby 
himſelf. Sy. You fay very true, and for that Reaſon I have 
often wiſh'd he had 2 Pally in his Arm. Fo. It is not pious to 
wiſh ill to ones Maſter: it is our Buſineſs rather to take care 
not to fall under the Tyrant's Hands. Sy. Let us ſay one to 
another, one repeating and the other looking in the Book. 
Jo. That's well thought on. Sy. Come, be of good Heart; 
for Fear ſpoils the Memory. Jo. I could eaſily lay aſide Fear, 
if I were out of Danger; but who can be at eaſe in his Mind, 
that is in ſo much Danger. Sy. I confeſs ſo; but we are: 
not in Danger of our Heads, but of our Tails. 


of 


am in the ſame Caſe RE 
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2. Of Writing. 
CORNELIUS, ANDRE. 


Co. You write finely, but your Paper ſinks. Your Paper 
is damp, and the Ink ſinks through it. An. Pray make me 
a Pen of this. Co. I have not a Pen-knife, Ar. Here is 
one for you. Co. Out on't, how blunt it is! Az. Take the 
Hoan. Co. Do you love to write with a hard-nip'd Pen, 
or a ſoft? An. Make it fit for your own Hand. Co. I uſe to 
write wich a ſoft Nip. An Pray write me out the Alpha- 
ber. Co. Greek or Latin? An. Write me the Latin firſt; Pl 
try to imitate it. Co, Give me ſome Paper then. Az. Take 
ſome. Co. But my Ink is too thin, by often pouring in of 
Water. An. But my Cotton is quite dry. Co. Squeeze it, 
or elſe Piſs in it. An. I had rather get ſome Body to give ine 

ſome. Co. It is better to have of ones own, than to borrow. 
Av. What's a Scholar without Pen and Ink? Co. The ſame 
that a Soldier is without Shield or Sword. An. I with my 
Fingers were ſo nimble, I can't write as faſt as another 
ſpeaks. Co. Let it be your firſt chief Care to write well, and 
your next to write quick: No more Haſte than good Speed. 
An. Very well; ſay to the Maſter when he aictates, no 
more Haſte than good Speed. 


CELACACAL SEA CACALALALECECALAICALAECAR 
A Form of giving Thanks. 
PETER, CHRISTIAN. 


Pe. You have obligd me, in that you have written to 
me ſometimes. I thank you for writing to me often. I 
love you, that you have not thought much to ſend me 
now and then a Letter. I give you Thanks that you have 
vilted . me with frequent Letters. I thank you for loading 
of me with Packets of Letters. I thank you heartily. 
Thanks that you have now and then provoked me with 
Letters: You: have oblig d me very much that you have 
. honour'd me with your Letters. I am much beholden to you 

for your moſt obliging Letters to me. I take it as a great 
| Fayour, that you have not thought much to write to me. 
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The Anſwer. 


Ch. Indeed I ought to beg Pardon for my Preſumption, 
who dard — to trouble a Man of ſo much Buſineſs, 
and ſo muc 
ledge your uſual humanity, who have taken my Boldneſs in 

ood Part. I was afraid my Letters had given you ſome Of- 
ence, that you ſent me no Anſwer. There is no Reaſon 
that you ſhould thank me, it is more than enough for me, if 
you have taken my Induſtry in good Part. 


ee GIXECS Sue Gx Res SC 
Form of asking after News. 


Pe. Is there no News come from our Country ? Have 
du had any News from. our Countrymen? What News? 

o you bring any News? Is there any News come to 
Town? Is there any News abroad from our Country? 


The Anſwer. 


Ch. There is much News; but nothing of Truth. News 
enough indeed ; but nothing certain. A great deal of News; 
but nothing to be depended upon. Not a little News; but 
not much Truth. There is no News come. I Fave had no 
News at all. Something of News; but nothing certain. 
There are a great many Reports come to Town; but they 
are all doubtful. There is a great deal of Talk ; but no- 
thing true, nothing certain. It Lies pleaſe, I have brought 
you a whole Cart-Load of them, I bring you whole 
Buſhels of Tales. I bring you as many Lies as a good 
Ship will carry. Pe. Then unlade your ſelf as faſt as you 


can, for fear you ſhould fink, being ſo over-freighted. Ch. 


I have nothing but what's the Chat of Barbers Shops, 
Coaches and - | | 
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Han't you received any Letters. The Form. 


Pe. Have you had no Letters? Have you had any Let- 
ters out of your own Country? Have no Letters been 
brought to you? Have you receiv'd any Letters? Have 

2 „ you 


Learning with my unlearned Letters. I acknow. | 
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you had any Letters? Have you received any Letters from 
your Friends? Are there no Letters come ffom France? 


The Anſwer. 


Ch. I have received no Letters. I han't had ſo much as a 
Letter. I har't had the leaſt Bit of a Letter. No Body has 
ſent me any Letter. There is not the leaſt Word come 
from any Body. I have received no more Letters for this 
long Time, than what you ſee in my Eye. Indeed I had 
rather have Money than Letters. I had rather receive Mo- 
ney than Letters. I don't matter Letters, ſo the Money 

does but come, I had rather be paid, than be written to. 


de-de de-de de-de de de ELIE ALBRAIULIICIALILACICE 


believe ſo. The Form. 


Pe. I eaſily believe you. That is not hard to be believ'd. 
It is a very eaſy thing to believe that. Who would not 
believe you in that? He will be very incredulous, that 
won't believe you in that Matter. In truth I do believe 
you. You will eaſily make me believe that. I can believe 
you without ſwearing. What you fay is very likely. Bur 
tor all that, Letters bring ſome Comfort. I had rather have 
either of them, than neither. 


ee οοονονοναονονιõẽ ,οννοννkö e ⁰ονεασs 
Of Profit. A Form. 


Ch. What ſignifies Letters without Money? What figni- 
fies empty Letters? What do empty Letters avail ? What 
good do they do, what do they profit, advantage? To 
hom are Letters grateful or acceptable withour Money ? 
hat Advantage do empty Letters bring? What are idle 
Letters good for? What do they do? What uſe are they of? 
hat are they good for? What do they bring with them 
of Moment? What Uſe are empty Letters of? 


The Anſwer. 


Pe. They are uſeful, fit, proper, to wipe your Breech with. 
They are good to wipe your Backſide with. If you don't 
now the Uſe of them, they are good to wipe your Arſe 
vitb. To wipe your Breech with. To wipe your Backſide 
ith, They are good to cleanſe that Part of the Body = 
often 


'& 1 
often fouls itſelf. They are good to wrap Mackrel in. Good 
to make up Grocery Ware in. 7005 | 


der dec Dede de de de de-de de- ee ded en 
Of wiſhing Well. 
1. To a Man whoſe Wife is with Child. 


Pe. What? are our little Friends well? How does your 
Wife do? Ch. Very well, I left her with her Mother, and 
with Child. Pe. I with it may be well for you, and her 
too: To you, becauſe you're ſhortly to be a Father, and ſhe 
a Mother. God be with you. I pray and deſire that it 
may be proſperous and happy to you both. I pray, L beg 
of God that ſhe, having a ſafe Delivery, may bear a Child 
worthy of you both; and may make you a Father of a fine 
Child. I commend you that you have ſhewed your (elf to 
be a Man. I am glad you have prov'd your {elf to be 2 
Man. You have ſhew'd your ſelf to be a Gallus, but na 
[1] Cybel?'s. Now you may go, I believe, you are a Man. 
Ch. You joke upon me, as you are uſed to do. Well, go 
on, you may ſay what you pleaſe ro me. | 


ee e de, de. de, de dard de- de de. de de de Af 
2. To one coming home into his own Country. 


Ch. J hear, you have lately been in your own Country.] 
Pe. | have fo, I had been out of it a pretty while. II 
could not bear to be out of it long. I could not bear to 
be out of my Parents Sight any longer. I thought long 
till I enjoy'd my Friends Company. Ch, You have acted 
very piouſlly. You are very good Humour'd, to think of 
thoſe Matters. We have all a ſtrange Affection for the 
Country that hath bred us, and brought us forth. 


As Ovid ſays : 
Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, & immemores won ſinit eſſe ſui. 


Pray tell me how did you find all Things there: 


$ — 


L.. J. The Prieſts of Cybele the Mother of the Gods, were call's Galli, ant 
were gelded or depriv'd of their Genitals, and therefore could not ſhew them- 
ſalves as Fathers or Men, I - DOTS Vi. 1-134 | 


nd 
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All Things new. The Form. 


Pe. Nothing but what was new. All Things changed, all 
Things become new. See how ſoon Time changes all hu- 
man Affairs. Methought I came into another World. I had 
ſcarce been abſent ten Years, and yer I adwired at eve 
Thing, as much as Epimenides the Prince of Sleepers, when 
he firſt wak'd out of his Sleep. Ch. What Story is that? 
What Fable is that? Pe. TIl tell you if you are at Leiſure. 
Ch. There is nothing more pleaſant. Pe. Then order me a 
Chair and a Cuſhion. Ch. That's very well thought on, for 
you will tell Lyes the better, fitting at eaſe. Pe. Hiſtorians | 
rell us a Story, of one Epimenides a Man of Crete, who 
taking a walk alone by himſelf without the City, being 
caught in a haſty Shower of Rain, went for Shelter into 
a Cave, and there fell aſleep, and ſlept on for ſeven and 
forty Years together. | 


J don't believe it. The Form. 


Ch. What a Story you tell? *Tis incredible. What you 
ſay is not very likely. You tell me a Fiction. I don't think 
tis true. You tell me a monſtrous Story. Are you not 
aſhary'd to be guilty of ſo wicked a Lye? This is a Fable fit 
to be put among [1] Lucian's Legends. Pe. Nay, I tell you 
what is related by Authors of Credit, unleſs you think [2] 
Aulus Gellius is not an Author of approv'd Credit. Ch. Nay, 
whatſoever he has written, are Oracles to me [3]. Pe. Do 
you think that a Divine dream'd ſo many Yezrs? For it is 
ſtoried that he was a Divine. Ch. I am with Child to hear, 


The Anſwer. 


Pe. What is it more than what Scotus and the School-men 
did afterwards ? But Epimenides, he came off pretty well, he 
came to himſelf again at laſt; but a great many Divines never 


—__—— 
_— 


[1] Lucian of Samos, who in the Time of Diocleſi an, wrote Dialogues in 
Greek, 
8 The Author of the No#es Atticæ. 
3] The Oracles of the Sybils, eſpecially that of Cuma, were ac:cunted to 
be then of the greateſt certainty. 


wake 
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wake out of their Dreams. Ch. Well go on, you do like a 
Poet; but go on with your Lye. Pe. Epimenides waking out 
of his Sleep, goes out of his Cave, and looks about him, 
and ſees all Things chang'd, the Woods, the Banks, the Ri- 
vers, the Trees, the Fields; and, in ſhort, there was nothing 
but was new: He goes to the City, and enquires; he 
ſtays there a little while, but knows no Body, nor did any 
Body know him: The Men were dreſs'd after another Fa- 
ſhion, than what they were before; they had not the ſame 
Countenances ; their Speech was alter'd, and their Manners 
quite different: Nor do I wonder it was ſo with Epimenides, 
after ſo many Years, when it was almoſt ſo with me, when 
J had been abſent but a few Years. Ch. But how do your 
Father and Mother do? Are they living ? Pe. They are both 
alive and well; but pretty much worn out with old Age, Di- 
ſeaſes, and laſtly, wich the Calamities of War. Ch. This is 
the Comedy of human Life. This is the inevitable Law 


of Deſtiny. 
FFF 
Words, Names of Affinity. 


Pe. Will you ſup at Home to Day? Ch. I am to ſup a- 
broad: I muſt go out to Supper. Pe. With whom? Ch. 
With my Father in Law; with my Son in Law; at my 
Daughter's in Law; with my Kinſman. They are call'd, 
Affines, Kinſmen, who are ally'd not by Blood, bur Mar- 
riage. Pe. What are the uſual Names of Affinity? Ch. A 


- Husband and Wife are noted Names. 


Socer, Is my Wife's Father. 

Gener, My Daughter's Husband. 

Socrus, My Wite's Mother. 

Nurus, My Son's Wife. | | 

Levir, A Husband's Brother. Levir is call'd by the Wife, 
as Helen calls Hector, Levir, becauſe the was married to 


Paris. 


Fratria, My Brother's Wife. 

Glos, A Husband's Siſter. 

Vitricus, My Mother's Husband. 

Noverca, My Father's Wife. 

Privignus, The Son of my Wife or Husband. 

Privigna, The Daughter of either of them. 

Rivalis, He that loves the ſame Woman another does: L 
Pellex, 
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Pellex, She that loves the ſame Man another does; as Thra- 
ſo is the Rival of Phredria, and Europa the Pellex of Juno. 


SITTTILILILITILIIALIILIIT] 


Of inviting to a Feaſt. 
Dine with me to Morrow. 


Pe. I give you thanks, I commend you, I invite you to 
Supper againſt to Morrow. I entreat your Company at Sup- 
per to — I defire you'd come to Dinner with me 
to Morrow. I would have your Company at Dinner to 
Morrow. 
J fear I can't come. 


Ch. I fear I can't. I am afraid I can't. I will come if I 
can; but I am afraid I can't. 


Why? 


Pe. Why can't you? How ſo? Why ſo? Wherefore? 
For what Reaſon? For what Cauſe? What hinders you that 
you can't, 


1 muſt ſtay at Home. 


ch. Indeed I muſt be at Home at that Time. I muſt needs 
be ar Home at Night. I muſt not be abroad at that Time. 
I ſhall not have an Opportunity to go out any where to Mor- 
row. I muſt not be abſent at Dinner. I expect ſome Gueſts 
my ſelf upon that Day. Some Friends have made an Ap- 
pointment to ſup at our Houſe that Night, I have ſome 
Gueſts to entertain that Night, or elſe I would come wich all 
my Heart, Unleſs it were fo, I would not be unwilling to 
come. If it were not fo, I ſhould not want much entreating, 
I would make no Excuſe if I could come. If I could come, 
I would not be ask'd twice. If I could by any means come, 
I would come with a very little, or without any Invitation at 
all. If I could, I would obey your Command very readily. 
It is in vain to ask one that is not at his own Diſpoſal: And 
there would be no need to ask me if I could come: Bur at 
preſent, though I had never ſo much Mind, I can't; and it 
would be altogether unneceſſary to ask one that is willing. 
Pe. Then pray let me have your Company the next Day 
after: However, I muſt needs have your Company at —_— 


* 
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the next Day after to Morrow. You muſt not deny me 


your Company four Days hence. You muſt make no Ex- 
cuſe as to coming next Thurſday. 


J can't promiſe. 


Ch. I can't promiſe. I cannot poſitiyely promiſe you, I 
can't certainly promiſe you. I will come when it ſhall be 
moſt convenient for us both. AS 


— a —_ r, - ..Tyu© aa a 


You ought to ſet the Day. 7 


Pe. T would have you appoint a Day when you will come 

do ſup with me. You mult aſſign a Day. You mult ſet the Bu 
Day. I deſire a certain Day may be prefix'd, preſcrib'd, ap- 
pointed, ſer; but ſet a certain Day. I would have you tel! 
me the Day. NS: =. 


I would not have you know before Hand. 


Cb. Indeed I don't uſe to ſet a Day for my Friends. I am 
uſed to ſer a Day for thoſe Pm at Law with. I would not 
have you know betore Hand. Pl take you at unawares. Tl 
come unexpectedly. I will catch you when you don't think 
on me, I ſhall take you when you don't think on me. Til 
come unlook'd for. I'll come upon you before you are 
aware, Il come an uninvited and unexpected Gueſt. 


T would know before Hand. 


Pe. I would know two Days before Hand. I would 
know two Days before. Give me Notice two Days before 
yu come. Make me acquainted two Days before. Ch. 
f you will have me, T'll make a Sybaritical Appointment, 
thac you may have Time enough to N afore Hand. 
Pe. What appointment is that? Ch. The Sybarities invited 
their Gueſts againſt the next Vear, that they might both have 
Time to be prepar d. Pe. Away with the Sybarites, and their 

troubleſome Entertainments: I invite an old Chrony, and 
not a Courtier. c 


You defire to pour own Detriment. 


Ch. Indeed tis to your Detriment. Indeed *tis to your 
 ewn Harm. To your own Loſs, You wiſh for it. You pray * 
FREY of | | that 
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that to your own Ill convenience. Pe. Why ſo? Wherefore. 


Ch. I'll come provided. Pll come prepar'd. Pll fer upon 


you accoutred. Ti come furniſh'd with a ſharp Stomach; 
do you take care that you have enough to ſatisty a Vulture. 
Tu prepare my Belly and whet my Teeth; do you look to 
it, to get enough to ſatisfy a Wolf. Pe. Come and welcome, 
I dare you to it. Come on, it you can do any ching, do it 
to your utmoſt, with all your Might. Ch. Ill come, but I 
won't come alone. Pe. You ſhall be the more welcome tor 
that; but who will you bring with you? Ch. My Umbra. 
Pe. You can't do otherwiſe if you come in the Day Time. 
Ch. Ay, but Il: bring one Umbra or two that have goc 
Teeth, that you ſhan't have invited me for nothing. Pe. 
Well, do as you will, ſo you don't bring any Ghoſts along 
with you. But if you pleaſe explain what is the Meaning of 
the Word Umbra. Ch. Among the Learned they are call'd 
Unbre, who being uninvited, bear another Perſon, that is 
invited, Company to a Feaſt. Pe. Well, bring ſuch Ghoſts 
along with you as many as you will. 


ThbITIITTTICIITICIITTTIE 
J promiſe upon this Condition. 


Ch, Well, I will come, but upon this Condition, that you 
ſhall come to Supper with me the next Day. I will do it 
upon this Condition that you ſhall be my Gueſt afterwards: 


Upon that Condition I promiſe to come to Supper, that vou 


again ſhall be my Gueſt. I promiſe I will, but upon theſe 
erms, that you in the like Manner ſhall be my Gueſt the 
nezt Day. I promiſe I will, I give you my Word 1 will, 
upon this Confideration, that you dine with me the nexc Day, 
Pe. Come on, let it be done, let it be ſo. It ſhall be as you 
would have it. If you command me, T'il do it. I know the 
French Ambition, You won't ſup with me, but you'll make 
me amends for it. And ſo by this Means Feaſis ule to go 
round. From hence it comes to pa$, that it is a long Time 
before we have done feaſting one with another. By this In- 
terchangeablenefs Feiſts become reciprocal without End. Ch; 
It is the pleaſanteſt Way of Living in the World, if no more 
Proviſion be made, but what is uſed to be made daily. 

Bur, I N it may be, when you are going ſome 
Whither. Pe. Nay, I believe, I do you. But we'll taik,more 
largely and more freely ro Morrow. But we'll divert, pur 
ſelves to Morrow more plentifully. In the mean Time 
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Care of your Health. In the mean Time take Care to keey 
yourſelf in good Health, Farewell till then. 


Whither are you going? The Form. 


Ch. Where are you a going now? Whither are you going 
ſo faſt? Where are you a going in ſuch great Haſte. n 
ther go you? What's your Way? 


J go home. . The Form. 


Pe. I go home. I return home. I go home. I return 
home. I go home. I go to ſee what they are a doing ar 
home. I go to call a Doctor. I am going into the Country. 
I made an Appointment juſt at this Time to go to ſpeak with 
a certain great Man. I made an Appointment to meet a 
great Man at this Time. Ch. Whom. Pe. Talkative Curio. 


Cb. I wiſh ow Mercur ys Aſſiſtance. Pe. What need of \Mer- 


curys Aſſiſtance? Ch. Becauſe you have to do with a Man 
of Words. Pe. Then it were more proper to wiſh the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Goddeſs Memoria Ch Why fo? Pe. Becauſe 
ou'll have more Occaſion for patient Ears, than a ſtrenuous 
Tepe And the Ear is dedicated to the Goddeſs Memoria. 
Ch. Whither are you going? Whither will you go? Pe. 
This Way, to the left Hand. This Way, that Way, through 
the Market. Ch. Then Tl bear you Company as far as the 
next Turning. Pe. I won't let you go about. You ſhar't 
t your ſelf to ſo much Trouble upon my Account. Save 
that Trouble till it ſhall be of Uſe, it is altogether unneceſſary 
at this Time. Don't go out of your Way upon my Account. 
Ch. I reckon I fave my Time while I enjoy the Company 
of ſo good a Friend. I have nothing elſe to do, and — 
not ſo lazy, if my Company won't be troubleſome. Pe. No 
Body is a more pleaſant Companion. But I wort ſuffer you 
to go on my left Hand. I won't let you walk on my left 
Hand. Here I bid God be with you. I ſhall not bear you 
Company any longer. You ſhan't go further with me. 


A Form 
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A Form of recommending. 


Ch. Recommend me kindly to Curio. Recommend me as 
kindly as may be to talkative Curio. Take Care to recom- 
mend me heartily to Curio. I deſire you have me recom- 
mended to him. I recommend my ſelf to him by you. I 
recommend my ſelf to you again and again. I recommend 
my ſelf to your Favour with all the Earneſtneſs poſſible. 
Leave recommendo inſtead of commendo to Barbarians, See 
that you don't be ſparing of your Speech wich one that is 
full of Tongue. See that you be not of few Words with 
him that is a Man of many Words. 


AS A OT OS PST HO DO OD 
A. Form of Obſequiouſneſs, 


Pe. Would you have me obey you? Would you have me 
be obedient? Shall I obey you? Then you command me to 
imitate you. Since you would have it ſo, Til do it with all 
my Heart, Don't hinder me any longer ; don't let us hinder 
one another. Ch, But before you go, I intreat you not to 
think much to teach me how i muſt uſe theſe Sentences, in 
mord, in canſd, in culpd; you uſe to be ſtudious of Elegancy. 
Wherefore come on, I entreat you teach me; explain it to 
me, TIl love you dearly. | 


» BJ V WH; WA, : Se 


In Culpd, In Cauſd, In Mord. 


Pe. I muſt do as you would have me. The Fault is not 
in me. Ir is not in thee, The Delay is in thee, Thou art 


the Cauſe, is indeed grammatically ſpoken z theſe are more 


elegant, 
In Culpd. 


I am not in the Fault. The Fault is not mine. I am 
without Fault. Your Idleneſs has been the Cauſe, that you 
have made no Proficiency, not your Maſter nor your Father. 
You are all in Fault. You are both in Fault. You are both 
to be blam'd. Ye are both to be accusd. Ye are back — 

A 


4 


_ 


Fault. You have this Diſtemper by your own ill 
Management. In like manner they are faid to, be in witiy, 

to whom the Fault is to be imputed; and in crimine, they 

who are to be blam'd; and in damno eſſe, who are Loſers. 

This Sort of Phraſe is not to be inverted commonly, Dam. | 
num in illo eſt. Vitium in illo eſt. 


In Cauſa. 


Sickneſs has been the occaſion that I have not written to 
you. My Affairs have been the Cauſe that I have written to 
ou ſo ſeldom, and not Neglect. What was the Cauſe? 
hat Cauſe was there? I was not the Cauſe. The Poſt-man 
was in the Fault that you have had no Letters from me. 
Love and not Study is the Cauſe of your being ſo lean, 
This is this Cauſe. 


/ 


Is Mord. 

J wort hinder you. What has hinder'd you? You bare 
hindred us. You are always a Hindrance. What hindred } 
ou? Who has hindred you? You have what you ask'd for. 
t is your Duty to remember it. You have the Reward of 


your Reſpect. Farewel, my . Chriſtian. Ch. And fare you 
well till to Morrow, my Peter. * | 


| At Meeting. 
| X CHRISTIAN, AUSTIN. 


| Ch. God fave you heartily, ſweet Auſtin. Au. I wiſh the 

fame to you, moſt kind Cbriſtian. Good Morrow to you. 

| I wiſh you a good Day; but how do you do? Ch. Very 

well as — 2 and I wiſh you what you wiſh for. An. 
eſerv 


FS e eee 


I love you edly. I love thee. ou deſerveſt to be 
loyd heartily. Thou ſpeakeſt kindly. Thou art courteous. | 
| give thee . | 


I am angry with thee. The Form. 


Ch. But I am ſomething angry with you. But I am . 
little angry with you. But I am a _ yy 
3 | Bal 
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But I am a little provok'd at you. I have ſomething to be 
angry with you for. 


8 N 
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For what Cauſe. The Form. 


Au. I pray what is it? Why ſo? But why, I beſeech you? 
What Crime have I committed? What have I done? Pro- 
mereor bona, I deſerve Good; Commereor mala, I deſerve 1Ill, 
or Puniſhment: The one is uſed in a good Senſe, and the 
other in an Ill. Demeremer eum, is ſaid of him that we have 


attach d to us by Kindneſs. 
e οο ονο ed . e eee, de de dende, de de de der Cf 
Becauſe you don't Regard me. 


eb. Becauſe you take no Care of me. Becauſe you don't 
regard me. Becauſe you come to ſee us fo ſeldom. Becauſe 
| you wholly negle& us. Becauſe you quite neglect me. Be- 
cauſe you ſeem to have caſt off all Cate of us. Au. But 
: WY there is no Cauſe for you to be angry. But you are angry 
without my. Deſert, and undeſervedly; for it has not been 
my Fault, that I have come to ſee you but ſeldom: Forgive 
my Hutry of Buſineſs that has hindered me from ſeeing you, 
as often as I would have done. Ch, I will pardon you upon 
cis Condition, if you'll come to Supper with me to Night. 
PIl quit you upon that Condition, if you come to Supper 
with me in the Evening. Au. Chriſtian, you pteſcribe no 
hard Articles of Peace, and therefore Fil come with all my 
Heart. Indeed I will do it willingly. Indeed I would do 
that with all Readineſs in the World. I ſhan't do that un- 
illingly. I won't want much Courting to that. There is 
othing in the World that I would do with more Readineſs. 
I will do it with a willing Mind. Ch. I commend your o- 
dliging Temper in this, and in all other Things. An. I uſe 
always to be thus obſequious to my Friends, eſpecially when 
hey requize nothing but what's reaſonable. O ridiculous ! 
Do you think I would refuſe when offer d me, that which I 
ould have ask d for of my own accord, 


Fa. —_— —- 
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Don't deceive me. The Form. 


Ch. Well, but take care you don't delude me. See you 
don't deceive me. Take care you don't make me feed a 
vain Hope. See you don't fail my Expectation, See you 
don't diſappoint me. See you don't lull me on with a vain 
Hope. Au. There is no need to ſwear, In other Things, 
in other Matters you may be afraid of Perfidy. In this I won't 
deceive you. But hark you, fee that you provide nothing but 
what you do daily : I would have no holy Day made upon 
my Account. You know that I am a Gueſt that am no 
great Trencher Man, but a very merry Man. Ch. Tl be 
ſure to take care. I will entertain you with [1] Scholars fi 
Commons, if not with flenderer Fare. Au. Nay, if you | 
pleaſe me, let it be with Diogenes's [2] Fare. Ch. You may 
depend upon it, I will treat you with a Platonick Supper, in 
which you ſhall have a great many learned Stories, and but 
a little Meat, the Pleaſure of which ſhall laſt till the nen 
_— whereas they that have been nobly entertain'd, enjoy 
perhaps a little Pleaſure that Day, but the next are troubled 
with the Head-ach, and Sickneſs at the Stomach. He that 
ſupp'd with Plato, had one Pleaſure from the eaſy Pre 
tion, and Philoſopher's Stories; and another the next Day, 
that his Head did not ach, and that his Stomach was not 
ſick, and ſo had a good Dinner of the fame of laſt Night; 
Cupper. Au. I like it very well, let it be as you have faid, 
Ch. Do you ſee that you leave all your Cares and melan- 
choly Airs at Home, and bring nothing hither but Jokes and 
Merriment; and as Juvenal ſays, 


Protenus ante meum, quicquid dolet, exue limes. 
Lay all that troubles down before my Door, before yu 


come into it. 


Au. What? Would you have me bring no Learning along 
with me? I will bring my Muſes with me, unleſs you think 
it not convenient. Ch. Shut up your ill-natured Muſes a 
Home with your Buſineſs, but bring your good-natured Mi- 


a 


* 
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8 Pythagoras the Philoſopher lived upon Herbs. 
a2] Diegenes fared harder than Pythagoras, a Tub was his Houſe, Watt! 
His Drink, his Hand his Cup, and Herbs his Food, le 
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fes, all your witty Jeſts, your By-words, your Banters, your 
Pleafantries, your pretty Sayings, and all your Ridiculoſitigs 
along with you. Au. Ill do as you bid me; put on all my 
beſt Looks. We'll be merry Fellows. We'll laugh our 
Bellies full, We'll make much of our ſelves. Well feaſt 
jovially. We'll play the Epicureans. We'll ſer a good Face 
on't, and be boon Blades. Theſe are fine Phraſes of clown- 
iſh Fellows that have a peculiar Way of ſpeaking to them- 
ſelves. Ch. Where are you going ſo faſt? Au. To my 
Son's in Law. Ch. What do you do there? Why thither? 
What do you with him? Au. I hear there is Diſturbance 
among them; I am going to make them Friends again, to 
bring them to an Agreement ; to make Peace among them. 
Ch. You do very well, though I believe they don't want you; 
for they will make the Matter up better among themſelves. 
Au. Perhaps there is a Ceſſation of Arms, and the Peace is 
to be concluded at Night. Bur have you any thing elſe to 
ſay to me? Ch. I will ſend my Boy to call you. Au. When 
you pleaſe. I thall be at Home. Farewel. Ch. I wiſh you 
well. See that you be here by five a-Clock. 

Soho Peter, call Auſtin to Supper, who you know pro- 
miſed to come to Supper with me to Day. Pe. Soho! Poet, 
God bleſs you, Supper has been ready this good while, and 
my Maſter ſtays for you at Home, you may come when you 
will. Au. I come this Minute. 
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Dur Eraſmus moſt elegantly propoſes all the Furniture of 
this Feaſt; the Diſconrſes and Behaviour of the En- 
tertainer and the Gueſts, &c. Water and a Baſon 
before Dinner. The Stoics, the Epicureans; the 
Form of the Grace at Table. It is good Wine that 

_ pleaſes four Senſes. Muy Bacchus is the Poets Cod; 
why he is painted a Boy. Mutton very wholſome. 
That a Man does not live by Bread and Wine only. 
Sleep males ſome Perſons fat. Veniſon is dear. Con- 
cerning Deers, Hares, and Geeſe: They of old de. 
ended the Capitol at Rome. Of Cocks, Capons and 

. Fiſhes. Here is diſcourſed of by the by, Faſting. Of 
the Choice of Meats. Some Perſons Superſtition in 
that Matter. The Cruelty of thoſe Perſons that re- 

_ quire theſe Things of thoſe Perſons they are burtful 
ro; when the eating of Fifh is neither neceſſary, nor 
commanded by Chriſt. Theeating of Fiſh is condemn- 
ed by Phyſicians. The chief Luxury of old Time 
conſiſted in Fiſhes. We ſhould always live a ſober 
Life. What Number of Gueſts there ſhould be at 
an Entertainment. The Bill of Fare of the ſecond 
Courſe. The Magnificence of the French. The an- 
cient Law of Feaſts. Either drink, or begone. A 
Pariation of Phraſes. Thankſgiving after Meat, 


AUSTIN, CHRISTIAN, a Boy. 


0. O, my Chriſtian, God bleſs you. It is very well that 

you are come. I am glad you're come. I congratulate 
my ſelf that you are come. I believe it has not ſtruck five 
yer. Bo. Yes, it is a good while paſt five. It is not far from 
fix. It is almoſt fix. You'll hear it ſtrike ſix preſently. Au. 
It is no great matter whether I come before five or after five, 
I 9, 4 am not come after Supper; for that is a milſe- 
rable r Fre to come after a Feaſt is over. What's all 
rhjg-great Preparation for? What means al this Proviſion ? 


What, - 
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What, do you think Pm a Wolf? Do you take me for a 
Wolf? Do you think I'm a Vulture. Ch. Not a Vulture, 
nor yet do I think you a Graſhopper, to live upon Dew. 
Here is nothing of Extravagancy, I always lov'd Neatneſs, 
and abhor Slovenlineſs. I am for being neither luxurious 
nor niggardly. th We had better leave than lack. If I 
dreſs'd but one Diſh of Peas, and the Soot ſhould chance to 
fall in the Pot and ſpoil it, what ſhould we have to earthen? 
Nor does every Body love one Thing; therefore I love a 
moderate Variety. Au. An't you afraid of the ſumptuary 
Laws? Ch. Nay, I moſt commonly offend on the con- 
trary Side. There is no need of the [2] Fannian Law at our 
Houſe. The Slenderneſs of my Income teaches me Frugality 
ſufficiently. Au. This is contrary to our Agreement. You 
promiſed me quite otherwiſe. Ch. Well, Mr. Fool, you 
don't ſtand to your Agreement. For it was agreed upon 
that you ſhould bring nothing but merry Tales. But let us 
have done with the Matters, and waſh, and fit down to 
Supper. Soho, Boy, bring a little Water and a Baſon; hang 
a Towel over your Shoulder, pour out ſore Water. What 
do you loiter for? Waſh, Auſtin. Au. Do you waſh firſt. 
Ch. Pray excuſe me. I had rather eat my Supper with un- 
waſhen Hands this twelve Months. Au. O ridiculous! *Tis 
not he that is the moſt honourable, but he that is the dirtieſt 
that ſhould waſh firſt; then do you waſh as the dirtieſt. Ch. 
You are too complaiſant. You are more complaiſant than 
enough; than is fitting. But ro what purpoſe is all this 
Ceremony ? Let us leave theſe trifling Ceremonies ro Wo- 
men, they are quite kick'd out of the Court already, although 
they came from thence at firſt. Waſh three or four at a 
Time. Don't let us ſpend the Time in theſe Delays. I wont 
Fre any Body, let every one take what Place he likes beſt. 

e that loves to fit by the Fire, will fit beſt here. He that 
can't bear the Light let him take this Corner. He that loves 
to look about him, let him fir here. Come, here has been 
Delays enough. Sit down. I am at home, I'll take my 
Supper dere or walking about, which I like beſt. Why 
don't you fit down, Supper will be ſpoiled. Au. Now let 
us enjoy our ſelyes, and eat heartily. Now let us be Epicures. 
We have nothing to do with Superciliouſneſs. Farewell Care, 
let all Ill-will and Detraction be baniſhed, Let us be merry, 
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[1] Apitius was a luxurious Man, gave his Mind, as Seneca relates, to no- 
thing but his Kitchen and Cookery. | 
121 The Faunian Law was made againſt ſumptuous Feafts, 
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pleaſant, and facetious. Ch. Auſtin, pray who are thoſe 
Stoics and Epicures? Au. The Stoics are a certain melan- 
choly, rigid, parcimonious Sect of Philoſophers, who make 
the Summum bonum of Mankind, to conſiſt in a certain, I 
can't tell what, honeſtum. The Epicures are the Reverſe of 
theſe, and they make the Felicity of a Man to conſiſt in 
Pleaſure. Ch. Pray what Sect are you of, a Stoic or an Epi- 
cure? Au. I recommend Zeno's Rules; but I follow Epi. 
curus's Practice. Ch. Auſtin, what you ſpeak in Jeſt, a great 
many do in Earneſt, and are only Philoſophers by their 
Cloaks and Beards. Au. Nay, indeed they out- live the 4ſots 
in Luxury. Ch. Dromo, come hither. Do your Office, ſay 
Grace. Boy. May he that feeds all things by his Bounty, 
«« command his Bleſſing upon what is or ſhall be ſet upon 
ese this Table. Amen.” Ch. Set the Victuals on the Table. 
Why do we delay to eat up this Capon ? Why are we | 
afraid to carve this Cock. Au. I'll be Hercules, and ſlay this 
Beaſt. Which had you rather have, a Wing or a Leg? Ch. 
Which you will, I don't matter which. Au. In this Sort of 
Fowls the Wing is look'd upon the beſt; in other Fowls 
the Leg is commonly eſteemed the greater dainty Bit. Ch. I put 
you to a great deal of Trouble. You take a great deal of 

rouble upon you, upon my Account. You help 2 
elſe, and eat nothing your ſelf. Pll help you to this Wing; 
but upon this Condition, that you ſhall give me half of it 
back. Au. Say you ſo, that is 9 ſelf and not me; 
keep it for your ſelf. I am not ſo baſhful as to want any 
Body to help me. Ch. You do very well. As. Do you 
carve for a Wolf? Have you invited a Vulture? Ch. You 
faſt. You don't eat. Ax. I eat more than any Body. Ch. 
Nay, rather, you lye more than any Body; Pray be as free 
as if you were at your own Houſe. Au. I take my ſelf to be 
there, I do fo. I am reſfolvd fo to do. I deſign to 
do ſo. Ch. How does this Wine pleaſe you? Does this 
Wine pleaſe your Palate? Au. Indeed it pleaſes me very 

well. Indeed it pleaſes mightily. It pleaſes me well enough. 


Ir pleaſes me very well. Ch. Which had you rather have, 
Red or White. 


It is no Matter what Colour it it. 


Au. Indeed I like both alike. It is no Matter what Co- 
lour *tis, ſo the Taſte be pleaſing. I don't much mind how 
the Wine pleaſes the Eye, ſo it do but pleaſe the Palate. I 
ant much moy'd at the Sight of it, if the Taſte be but grate- 

ful. It is no great Matter what Colour it is of, or what — 
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Jour it has, if it does but taſte well. I don't deſire to pleaſe 
my Eyes if I can but pleaſe my Taſte. If it do but pleaſe 
the Palate, I don't regard the Colour, if it be well reliſh'd. 
Ch. I believe ſo: But there are ſome Perſons that are migh- 

deeply read in Table Philoſophy, who deny that the 
Wine can be good, unleſs it pleaſes four Senſes: The Eye, 
with its Colour; the Noſe, with its Smell; the Palate, with 
its Taſte ; the Ears, by its Fame and Name. Au. O ridiculous ! 
What ſignifies Fame to Drink. Ch. As much as many that 
have a good Palate mightily approve of Lovian Wine, when 
they believe it to be Bern Wine. Au. It may be, they had 
ſpoiled their Palate by much Drinking. Ch. No, before they 
had drank one Drop. But I have a mind to hear your Opi- 
nion, who are a Man of great Skill in theſe Matters. Au. 
Our Countrymen prefer White betore Red, becauſe the Red 
is a little more upon the Acid, and the White a ſmaller Wine; 
but that is the milder, and in my Opinion the more whol- 
ſome, We have a = red Wine, and a yellow Wine, 
and a purple Colour Wine. This is new Wine, this Year's 
Wine. This is twe Years old. If any Body is for an old 
Wine, we have ſome four Years old, but it is grown 
flat and dead with Age. The Strength is gone with Age. 
Au. Why, you're as rich as Lucullus. Ch. Soho, Boy, where 
are you a loitering? You give us no Attendance; don't you 
ſee we have no Wine here. What if a Fire ſhould happen 
now? How ſhould we put it out? Give every one a full 
Glaſs. Auſtin, What's the matter that you are not merry? 
What makes you fit ſo Melancholy? What's the Matter 
with you, that you an't chearful ? Yourare either troubled at 
ſomething, or you're making Verſes. - You play the Cryſppus 
now, you want a Melifſa to feed you. Au. What Story is 
this you are telling me of? Ch. Cryſippus is reported to have 
been ſo intent upon his logical Subtilties, that he would have 
been ſtarved at Table, unleſs his Maid Meliſſa had put the 
Meat into his Mouth. As. He did not deſerve to have his 
Life favd ; but if Silence is an Offence to you, and you 
love a noiſy Feaſt, you have gotten that will make one. Ch. 
I remember I have. That's very well minded: We muſt 
drink more freely, we ought to drink more largely, more 
Wine and leſs Water. 


Tou have hit on the Matter. 


Au. You have hit the Nail on the Head. You are in the 
right. You have hit the Mark, For, 


Pacundi 
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Feæcundi calices quem non fecere diſertum ? 


Ch. That is very learnedly ſpoken, Auſtin, and fo indeed 
is all that comes from you; but fince we are fallen into a Diſ- 
courſe concerning Wine, ſince we have happen d to make 
mention of Wine; I have a mind to ask you, for what Rea- 
ſon the Ancients, who will have Bacchus the Inventor of 
Wine, call him the God of the Poets? What has that drun- 
ken God to do with Poets, who are the Votaries of the Virgin 
Muſes? Au. By Bacchus, this is a Queſtion fit to be put over 
a Bottle. But I fee very well, what your Queſtion drives at. 
Ch. What, prithee? Au. You very cunningly put a Queſtion 
about Wine, by a French Trick, which I believe you learn'd 
MK Paris, that you may fave your Wine by that Means. Ah, 
go your Way, I ſee you're a Sophiſter; you have made a 

Proficiency in that School. Ch. Well, I take all your 
okes ; Tl return the like to you, when 13 ſhall of- 
fer. But to the Matter in Hand. Au. Fil go on, but III 
drink firſt, for it is abſurd to diſpute about a tippling Queſtion 
with a dry Throat. Here's to you Chriſtian, Half this Cup to 
you. Ch. I thank you kindly. God bleſs it to you, much good 
may it do you. Au. Now I'm ready, at your Service. TI do 
it as well as I can after my Manner. That they have given a 
Boy's Face to Bacchus, has this Myſtery in it; that Wme be- 
ing drank, takes away Cares and Vexations from our Minds, 


"and adds a Sort of a Chearfulneſs to them. And for this 


Reaſon, it adds a Sort of Y outhfulneſs even to old Men, in 
that it makes them more chearful, and of a better Complexi- 
on. The ſame thing Horace in many Places, and particularly 
teſtifies in theſe Verſes : wy, 


Ad mare cum veni, generoſum & lene requiro, 
Ouod curas abigat, quod cum ſpe divite manet. 

In venas, arimumque meum, quod verba miniſtret. 
Quod me Lucanæ juvenem commendet amice. 


For that they have aſſign'd the Poets to this Deity, I believe 
by it they defign'd to intimate this, that Wine both ſtirs vp 
Wit and adminiſters Eloquence; which two Things are very 
fir for Poets. Whence it comes to paſs, that your Water 
Drinkers make poor Verſes. For Bacchus is of a fiery Con- 
ſtitution naturally, but he is made more temperate, being uni- 
ted with the Nymphs. Have you been anſwer'd to your Sa- 
tisfaCtion ? Ch. i never heard any Thing more to the Purpoſe 
from a Poet. You deſerve to drink out of a Cup Fe with 

| | ewels. 
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ewels, Boy, take away this Diſh, and ſet on another. Aa. 
Yor have got a very clowniſh Boy. Ch. He js the unluckieſt 
Knave in the World. Au. Why don't you teach him better 
Manners. Ch. He is too old to learn. It is a hard matter to 
mend the Manners of an old Sinner. An old Dog won't be 
eaſily brought to wear the Collar, He's well enough for me. 


Like Maſter like Man. 
HFI knew what you lik'd, I would help you. 


Au. I would cut you a Slice, if I knew what would pleaſe 
you, I would help you, if I knew your Palate. I would help 
you, if I knew what you lik'd beſt. If I knew the Diſpoſition 
of your Palate, I would be your Carver. Indeed my Palate 
is like my Judgment. Ch. You have a very nice Palate. No 
Body has a nicer Palate than you have. I don't think you 
come behind him of whoſe exquiſite Skill the Satyriſt ſays, 


Oſtrea callebat primo deprendere mor ſu, 
Et ſemel aſpecti dicebat littus echini. 


Au. And you, my Chriſtian, that I may return the Com- 
pliment, ſeem to have been Scholar to Epicurus, or brought 
up in the Catian School. For what's more delicate or nice 
than your Palate? Ch. If I underſtood Oratory fo well as I 
do Cookery, Td challenge Cicero himſelf. Au. Indeed if I 
muſt be without one, I had rather want Oratory than Cook- 
ery. Ch. I am entirely of your Mind, you judge gravely, 
wiſely, and truly. For what is the Prattle of Orators good for, 
but to tickle idle Ears with a vain Pleaſure? But Cookery 
feeds and repairs the Palate, the Belly, and the whole Man, 
let him be as big as he will. Cicero ſays, Concedat laurea lin- 
guæ; but both of them muſt give place to Cookery. I never 
very well liked thoſe Sroicks, who referring all things to their 
(I can't tell what) honeſtum, thought we ought to have no re- 
gard to our Perſons and our Palates. Ariſtippus was wiſer than 
Diogenes beyond Expreſſion in my Opinion, Au. I deſpiſe 
the Stoicks with all their Faſts. But I praiſe and approve Epi- 
curus more than that Cynic Diogenes, who lived upon raw 
Herbs and Water; and therefore I don't wonder that Alex- 
ander, that fortunate King, had rather be Alexander than Dio- 
genes, Ch. Nor indeed would I myſelf, who am bur an or- 
dinary Man, change my Philoſophy for Diogenes's; and I be- 
lieve your Catius would refuſe to do it too. The Philoſo- 
phers of our Time are wiſer, who are content to diſpute like 
Stoict, but in living out-do even Epicurus himſelf. And yet 
for all that, I look upon Phiioſophy to be one of the * 
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cellent Things in Nature, if uſed moderately. I don't ap- 


prove of philoſophiſing too much, for it is a very jejune, bar- 


ren, and melancholy thing. When I fall into any Calamity 
or Sickneſs, then I betake myſelf ro Philoſophy, as to a Phy- 
fician ; but when I am well again, I bid it farewel. Au. I like 
your Method. You do philoſophize very well. Your hum- 
ble Servant, Mr. Philoſopher ; not of the Stoic School, but the 


Kitchen. Ch. What is the matter with you, Eraſmus, that 


ou are {> melancholy? What makes you look ſo frowningly ? 
hat makes you ſo filent? Are you angry with me becauſe 

J have entertained you with ſuch a ſlender Supper? Er. Nay, 
Lam angry with you that you have put your ſelf to ſo much 
Charge upon my Account. Auſtin laid a ſtrict Charge upon 
you that you would provide nothing extraordinary upon his 
Account. I believe you have a mind we ſhould never come 
to ſee you again; for they give ſuch a Supper as this that in- 
tended to make but one. What ſort of Gueſts did you ex- 
ct? You ſeem to have provided not for Friends, but for 
383 Do you think we are Gluttons? This is not to en- 
tertain one with a Supper, but victualling one for three Days 
together. Ch. You will be ill humour'd. Diſpute about that 
atter to-morrow; pray be good humour'd to-day, Well 
talk about the Charge to-morrow; I have no mind to hear 
thing but what is merry at this time. Au. Chriſtian, whe- 
ther had you rather have, Beef or Mutton? Ch. I like Beef 
beſt, but I think Mutton is the moſt wholſome. Ir is the 
Diſpoſition of Mankind to be moſt deſirous of thoſe Things 
that are the moſt hurtful. Au. The French are wonderful 
Admirers of Pork. Ch. The French love that moſt that coſts 
leaſt. Au. I am a Jew in this one thing, there is nothing I 
hate ſo much as Swines Fleſh. Ch. Nor without reaſon, for 


- what is more unwholſome? In this I am not of the French 


Man's, but of the Jew's Mind. Er. But I love both Mutton 
and Pork, but for a different reaſon; for I eat freely of Mut- 
ton, becauſe I love it; bur Hogs Fleſh I don't touch, by rea- 
ſon of Love, that I may not give Offence, Ch. You are a 
clever Man, Eraſmus, and a very merry one too. Indeed [ 
am apt to admire from whence it comes to paſs that there is 
ſuch a great Diverſity in Mens Palates, for if I may make uſe 
of this Verſe of Horace, | 


Tres mihi convive prope diſſentire videntur, 
Poſcentes vario multum diverſa palato. 


Er. Although as the Comedian ſays, So many Men, fo 
many Minds, and every Man has his own Way; yet no 
TY | Body 
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Body can make me believe, there is more Variety in Mens 
Diſpoſitions, than there is in their Palates: So that you can 
ſcarce find two that love the ſame Things. I have ſeen 
a great many » that can't bear ſo much as the Smell of 
Butter and Cheeſe: Some loath Fleſh; one will not eat 
roaſt Meat, and another won't eat boild. There are many 
that pou Water before Wine. And more than this, which 
you' 


iS. 


does us. Ch. I believe you; lye on. Er. I remember, L 
ſaw a Man when I was in 1:aly, that grew fat with Sleep, 
without the Aſſiſtance either of Meat or Drink. Ch. Fie 
for Shame; I can't forbear making Uſe of that Expreſſion of 
the _ Tunc immenſa cavi ſpirant mendacia folles. Thou 
poeticiſeſt. You play the Part of a Poet. I am loath to 
ive you the Lye. Er. I am the greateſt Lyar in the 
orld, if Pliny, an Author of undoubted Credir, has not 
written, that a Bear in fourteen Days time will grow 
wonderfully fat with nothing but Sleep: And that he will ſleep 
ſo ſound, that you can ſcarce wake him, by wounding him: 
Nay, to make you admire the more, I will add what Theo- 
* writes, that during that Time, if the Fleſh of the 
r be boild, and kept ſome Time, it will come to Life 
ain, Ch. I am afraid that Parmeno in Terence will hardly be 
able to comprehend theſe Things. I believe it readily. I 
would help you to ſome Veniſon, if I were well enough ac- 
compliſhed. Er. Where have " uy any Hunting now? How 
came you by Veniſon? Ch. Midas, the moſt generous ſpirited 
Man living, and a very good Friend of mine, ſent it me for a 
Preſent; but ſo, that I oftentimes buy it for leſs. Er. How 


* —_—_—— . 


[1] Polyphemus is repreſented by the Poets, as the biggeſt of the Giants. 05 
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ſo? Ch. Becauſe I am obliged to give more to his Servants; 
than I could buy it for in be Marker, Er. Who obli — 
to that? Ch. The moſt violent Tyrant in the World. Er. 
Who is he? Ch, Cuſtom. Er. Indeed, that Tyrant does 
frequently impoſe the moſt unjuſt Laws upon Mankind. 
Ch. The fame Tyrant hunted this Stag, but the Day before 
Yeſterday. What did you do, who uſed to be a very great 
Lover of that Sport? Av. Indeed I have left off that Sport, 
and now I hunt after nothing but Learning. Ch. In my Opi- 
nion, Learning is fleeter than any Stag. Au. But I hunt chiefly 
with two Dogs, that is to ſay, with Love and Induſtry : For 
Love affords a great deal of Eagerneſs to learn, and as the 


moſt elegant Poet fays, 
cunmenn Labor improbus omnia vincit. 


Ch. Auſtin, you admoniſh after a friendly Manner, as you 
uſe to do; and therefore, I won't give over, nor reſt, nor 
tire, till I attain. Au. Veniſon is now in the Prime. _ 


tells us a very admirable Story concerning this Animal. 


. Ch. What is it, I pray you? Au. That as often as they 


prick up their Ears, they are very quick of Hearing ; but 
on the contrary, when they let them down, they are deaf. 
Ch. That very often happens to my ſelf; for if I happen 
to hear a Word ſpoken of receiving Guineas, there is no 
Body quicker of Hearing than I; for then with Pamphilus 
in Terence, I prick up my Ears; but when there is any Men- 
tion made of paying them away , I let them down, and am 
preſently hard of Hearing. Au. Well, I commend you; 
you do as you ſhould do. Ch. Would you have ſome of 
the of this Hare? Ax. Take it your ſelf. Ch. Or had 
you rather have ſome of the Back? Au. This Creature has 
nothing good but its Flank and hind Legs, Ch. Did you ever 
ſee a white Hare? Av. Oftentimes. - Pliny writes, that on 
the Alps there are white Hares; and that it is believed 
in the Winter time they feed upon Snow: Whether it be 
true or no, let Pliny ſee to that: For if Snow makes a Hare's 
Skin white, it muſt make his Stomach white too. Ch, I 
don't know but it may be true. Av, I have ſomething for 
you that is ſtranger than that; but it may be you have heard 
of it. The fame Man teſtifies that there is the ſame Nature 
in all of them; that is, of Males and Females, and that the 
Females do as commonly breed without the Uſe of the Male, 
as with it. And many Perſons aſſert the ſame, and eſpecially 
your skilful Hunters. Ch. You fay right; but if you Pre 


SE 


let us try theſe Rabbets, for they are fat and tender. I would 
help that Lady if I fat nigher to her. Auſtin, pray take 
care of & 1a that fits by you, for you know how to 
leaſe the fair 2 Au. I know what you mean, you 
Foker. Ch. Do you love Gooſe? Aw. Ay, I love em 
mightily, and I an't very nice. I don't know what's the 
matter, but this Gooſe don't pleaſe me; I never ſaw any 
thing dryer in all my Life; it is dryer than a Pumice- 
Stone, or Furiuss Mother-in-law, upon whom Catullus 
breaks ſo many Jeſts. I believe it is made of Wood: 
And in troth I believe tis an old Soldier, that has worn it 
ſelf out with being upon the Guard. They fay a Gooſe is 
the moſt wakeful Creature living. In truth, if I am not out 
in my Gueſs, this Gooſe was one of them, who when the 
Watch and their Dogs were faſt aſleep, in old Time defend- 
ed the Roman Capitol. Ch. As I hope to live I believe it 
was, for I believe it liv'd in that Age. Au. And this Hen 
was either half ſtary'd, or elſe was in love, or was jealous ; 
for this Sort of Creatures are much troubled with that Di- 
temper. This Capon fatten'd much better; ſee what Cares 
will bs. If we were to geld our Theodoricus, he would grow 
fat much the ſooner. Th. I ant a Cock. Au. I confeſs you 
are not Gallus Cybelles, nor a Dunghil-Cock; but it may be 
"_ are Gallus Gallaceus. Ch. What Word is that? Aw. I 
ve that Word to be unriddled by you: I am Sphinx, and 
you ſhall be Oedipus. Ch. Auſtin, tell me truly, have you 
ad no Converſation with French Men, have you had no Af- 
finity with them? Had you nothing to do with them ? 
Au, None at all, indeed. Ch. Then you are ſo much the 
worſe. Au. But perhaps I have had to do with French Wo- 
men. Ch. Will you have any of this Gooſe's Liver? This 
was look d upon a great Delicacy by the Ancients. As. 
I will retuſe nothing that comes from your Hand. Ch. You 
muſt not expect Roman Dainties. Au. What are they? Ch. 
Thiſtles , Cockles 7 Tortoiſes 3 Conger-Eels 3 Muſhrooms 7 
Truffles, &c. Av. I had rather have a Turnip than any of 
them. You are liberal and bountiful, Chriſtian. Ch. No 
Body touches theſe Partridges nor the Pigeons, to-morrow is 
a Faſt-day appointed by the Church ; prepare againſt that 
Hunger; Ballaſt your Ship againſt the impending Storm. 
War is a coming, furniſh your Belly with Proviſion. Av. 
I wiſh you had kept that Word in, we ſhould have riſen 
from Su more merrily. You torment us before the 
Time. Ch. Why fo? Av. Becauſe I hate Fiſh worſe than 
I do a Snake. Ch. You are not alone. Av. Who brought 
in this troubleſome Cuſtom ? Ch, Who order'd you to take 
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that moderates the Itch of Coition, and brings Pain. 
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Aloes, Wormwood and Scammony in Phyſick ? Au. But 


theſe Things are given to Folks that are fick. Ch. So theſe 
Things are given to them that are too well. It is better 
ſometimes to be ſick, than to be too well. Az. In my Opi- 
nion the Fews themſelves did not labour under ſuch a Bur- 


den. Indecd I could eafily refrain from Eels and Swines 


Fleſh, if I might fill my Belly with Capons and Partridges, 
Ch. In a great many Circumſtances it is not the Thing, ut 
the Mind that diſtinguiſhes us from Jeus; they held their 
Hands from certain Meats, as from unclean Things, that 
would pollute the Mind; but we, underſtanding that to the 
Pure, all Things are pure, yet take away Food from the 
wanton Fleſh, as we do Hay from a pamper'd Horſe, that 
it may be more ready to hearken to the Spirit. We ſome- 
times chaſtiſe the immoderate Uſe of pleaſant Things, by the 
Pain of Abſtinence. Au. I hear you; but by the ſame Ar- 
gument, Circumciſion of the Fleſh may be defended Fig 


hated Fiſh as bad as I do, I would ſcarce put a Parricide to 
ſo much Torture. Ch. Some Palates are better pleag'd 
with Fiſh than Fleſh, Au. Then they like thoſe Things that 
pack their Gluttony, but don't make for their Health, Ch, 

have heard of ſome of the 1 Apitins's, that have 
look d upon Fiſh as the greateſt Delicacy. Au. How then 
do Dainties agree with Puniſhment ? Every Body han't 
Lampreys, Scares, and Sturgeons. Au. Then it is only 
the poor. Folks that are tormented, with whom it is bad 
enough, if they were permitted to eat Fleſh; and it often 
happens, that when they may eat Fleſh for the Church, they 
can't for their Purſe. Ch. Indeed, a very hard InjunCtion ! 
Aw. And if the Prohibition of Fleſh be turned to delicious 
Living to the Rich; and if the Poor can't eat Fleſh many 
times, when otherwiſe they might, nor can't eat Fiſh, be- 
cauſe they are commonly the dearer; to whom goes the 
Injunction do good? Ch. To all; for poor Folks may eat 
Cockles or Frogs, or may gnaw upon Onions or Leeks, 


The middle Sort of People will make ſome Abatement in 


their uſual Proviſion; and though the Rich do make it 
an Occaſion of living deliciouſly, they ought to impute that 
to their Gluttony, and not blame the ſtitution of the 
Church. As. You have ſaid very well; but for all that, to 

ire Abſtinence from Fleſh of poor Folks, who feed their 
Families by the Sweat of their Brows, and live a great way 


from Lakes, is the ſame thing as to command a Famine, 


or rather a Bulimia, And if we believe Homer, it is the 


| wilenbleſt Death in the World to be lang to death 
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Ch. So it ſeem'd to blind Homer; but with Chriſtians, he is 
not miſerable that dies well. Au. Let that be ſo; yet it is a 
very hard thing to require any Body to die. Ch, The Popes 
don't prohibit the eating of Fleſh with that Deſign, to kill 
Men, but that they may be moderately afflicted if they have 
tranſgreſs d; or that taking away their pleaſant Food, their 
Bodies may be leſs fierce againſt the Spirit. Au. The mo- 
derate Uſe of Fleſh would effect that. Ch. But in ſo great a 
Variety of Bodies certain Bounds of Fleſh can't be vreſerib'd, 
a Kind of Food may. Aw. There are Fiſhes that yield much 
Aliment, and there are Sorts of Fleſh that yield but little. Ch. 
But in general Fleſh is moſt nouriſhing. Av. Pray tell me, 
if you were to go a Journey any whither, would you chuſe a 
lively Horſe that was a little wanton, or a diſeaſed Horſe, 
who would often ſtumble and throw his Rider ? Ch. What do 

ou mean by that? Au. Becauſe Fiſh-eating, by its corrupt 
4 renders the Body liable to a great many Diſeaſes, 
that it can't ſubſerve the Spirit as it ſhould do. Ch. To what 
Diſeaſes? Au. Gouts, Fevers, Leprofies, the King's Evil. 
Ch. How do you know? Av. I believe Phyſicians. I had 
rather do ſo than try the Experiment. Au. Perhaps that 
happens to a few. Au. Indeed I believe to a great many; 
beſides, in as much as the Mind acts by the material Organs 
of the Body, which are affected with good or bad Humours, 
the Inſtruments being vitiated, it can't exert its Power as it 
would. Ch. I know Doctors do very much find fault with 
the eating of Fiſn; but our Anceſtors thought otherwiſe, and 
it is our Duty to obey them. Au. It was a Piece of Reli- 
gion formerly not to break the Sabbath ; but for all that, it 
was more eligible to fave a Man on the Sabbath-day. Ch. 
Every one conſults his own Health. Au. If we will obey 
St. Paul, Let no Body mind his own Things, but every one the 
Things of another. Ch. How come we by this new Divine 
at our Table? Whence comes this new upſtart Maſter of 
ours? Au. Becauſe I don't like Fiſhes. Ch. What, then 
won't you abſtain from Fleſh? Av. I do abſtain, but grum- 
blingly, and to my great Detriment too. Ch. Charity ſuffers 
all Things. Au. It is true; but then the fame requires but 
little. IF it ſuffers all Things, why won't it ſuffer us to eat 
thoſe Meats the Goſpel has given us a Liberty to eat? Why 
do thoſe Perſons, from whom Chriſt has ſo often required 
the Love of himſelf, ſuffer ſo many Bodies of Men to be en- 
danger d by capital Diſeaſes, and their Souls to be in danger 
of eternal Damnation, becauſe of a Thing neither forbidden 
by Chriſt, nor neceſlaty in itſelf? Ch. When Neceſſity re- 
quires it, the Force of a 9 Conſtitution ceaſes, and the 


Will 
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Will of the Lawgiver ceaſes. Au. But the Offence of the 
Weak does not ceaſe. The Scruple of a tender Conſcience 
does not ceaſe, And laſtly, it is uncertain with what Limit 
that Neceſſity ſhall be bounded ; ſhall it be when the Fiſh- 
earer ſhall be a giving up the Ghoſt? It is too late to give 
Fleſh to a Man when he is dying; or ſhall it be when his 
Body becomes all feveriſh ? The Choice of Meats is not of 
ſo much conſequence. Ch, What would you have preſcrib'd 
then? Au. I can tell well enough, if I might be allow'd to 
be a Dictator in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. Ch. What do you 
mean by that? Au. If I were Pope I would exhort all Per. 
ſons to a perpetual Sobriety of Life, but eſpecially before an 
Holy-day; and moreover, I would give every one leave to 
eat what he would, for the Health of his Body, ſo he did it 
moderately, and with Thankſgiving; and I would endeavour 
that what was abated of theſe Obſervations ſhould be made 
up in the Study of true Piety. Ch. That in my Opinion is 
of ſo great weight, that we ought to make you Pope. Au, 
For all your laughing, this Neck could bear a triple Crown, 
Ch. But in the mean time take care that theſe Things be not 
enter d down in the Sorbon at Paris. Au. Nay, rather let 
what is ſaid be written in Wine, as it is fit thoſe Things ſhould 
that are {aid over our Cups; but we have had Divinity enough 
for a Feaſt. We are at Supper, not at the Sorbon. Ch. Why 
mayr'r that be call'd [1] Sorbon where we ſup plentifully ? 
Au. Well, let us ſup then, and not diſpute, leſt the Sorbon be 
called after us from Sorbis, and not from Sorbendo. 


CHRISTIAN, GUESTS, MID AS, 
ERASMUS, the BOY, AUSTIN. 


Ch. Well, come my kind Guefts, I pray you that you 
would take this little Supper in good part, though it be but 
a ſlender one. Be merry and good humour'd, though the 
Supper be but mean ſlender. I, relying upon your Fa- 
miliarity, made bold to invite you; and I will aſſure you, 
your Company and Preſence is not only very grateful to 
me, but very pleaſant. Gu. We do aſſure you, gol Chriſtie 
that we eſteem your Supper to have been very pretty and 
noble; and we haye nothing to find fault with, but that you 
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ke Excuſes for it, for that it was very magnificent; for 
led I look upon the Entertainment to be ſplendid to the 
reſt degree, that in the firſt place conſiſted of Courles 
zeable to Nature, and was ſeaſon'd with Mirth, Laughter, 
es and Wirticiſms, none of which have been wanting in 
Entertainment. But here is ſomething comes into my 
nd, as to the Number of the Gueſts, which Varro writes, 
Id not be fewer than Three, nor more than Nine. For the 
aces, who are the Preſidents of Humanity and Benevo- 
e, are Three; and the Muſes, thar are the Guides of com« 
ndable Studies, are Nine; and I ſee here we have ten Gueſts 
des the Virgins. Au. Nothing could happen more agree- 
y; we are in that ſomething wiſer than Varro, for we have 
ten here three pretty Maids for the three Graces; and as it 
ot to be thought that Apollo is ever abſent from the Cho- 
of the _ we have very much &@ propos added the tenth 
ft. Ch. You have ſpoken very much like a Poet. If [ 
a Laurel here I would crown you with it, and you ſhould 
Poet Laureat. Au. If I were crown'd with Mallows, I 
Id be Poet Maleat; I do not arrogate that Honour to 
elf. This is an Honour that I don't deſerve. 


— Haud equidem tali me dignor honore. 
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Will you, every one of you, do as much for me as I 
do for you? G. Ay, that we will with all our Hearts. 
Then let every one drink off his Cup round as 1 do. 
e's to you firſt Midas, Mi. I thank you heartily. I pledge 
heartily ; for which the Vulgar ſays Preſtolor. Indeed I 
t refuſe. I won't refuſe any thing for your Sake. Ch. 
do you drink to the reſt. Mi. Eraſmus, half this Cup 
ou. Er. I pray it may do you good. May it do you 
I, Much good may it do you. ay or is an out of the 
Word. Ch. Why does the Cup itand ſtill? Why does 
dt go about? Is our Wine gone? Where are your Eyes, 
Raſcal? Run quickly, fetch two Quarts of the ſame Wine. 
Eraſmus, your humble Servant, there is one wants to 
K with you at the Door. Er. Who is it? Boy. He ſays 
one Mr. More's Man, his Maſter is come out of Britain, 
he deſires you would make him a Viſit, becauſe he ſets 
for Germany to-morrow by break of Day. Er. Chriſtian, 
r the Reckoning, for I muſt be going. Ch. The Rec- 
ng, moſt learned Eraſmus, of this Supper, I will diſcharge 
You have no need to put your Hand in your Pocket. 
Ink you that you honour'd me with your Company; but 


ſorry you are called away before the Comedy is ended. 
: 2 b BF - 
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Er. Have I any thing more to do but to bid you f. 
and be merry? Ch. Farewel, we can't take it amiſs, becy 
you don't leave a Shoulder of Mutton for a Sheep's-he 
but go from Friends to a better Friend. Er. And I in 

manner return you my Thanks, that you have been < | 
as to invite me to this moſt pleaſant Entertainment. Myy 
good Friends, fare ye well. Drink heartily, and live my 
rily. Ch. Soho, Dromo. You, all of you, have ſitten fii 
good while. Does any Body pleaſe to have any thing 8 
Gu. Nothing at all. We have eat very plentifully. Ch. N 
take away theſe Things, and ſer on the Deſert. Change; 
Trenchers and the Plates. Take up my Knife that is fl 
down. Pour ſome Wine over the Pears. Here are { 
early ripe Mulberries that grew in my own Garden. 
They will be the better for being of your own Growth. ( 
Here are ſome wheaten Plumbs: See, here are Damalc 
a rare Sight with us: See, here are mellow Apples; and 
is a new Sort of an Apple, the Stock of which I ſe ; 
my own Hands; and Cheſtnuts, and all Kinds of Delicx 
which our Gardens produce plentifully. Au. But here ar 
Flowers. They are French Entertainments, who love 
Sort of Splendor moſt that coſts leaſt ; but that is no 
Humour. Ch. But hark you, Auſtin, do you think to d 
off ſo? What, won't you pledge me when I drink to) 
You ought to have taken off half the Cup of him that d 
to you. Au. He excuſed me for that a great while ag 
diſcharg'd me of that Obligation. Ch. Pray who gave 
that Power? The Pope himſelf can hardly diſpenſe with 
Obligation. You know the ancient Law of Drinking, Ei 
drink or go your way. Au. He that an Oath is made 1 
Power to ſuſpend it, and eſpecially he, whoſe Concern i 
to have it kept. Ch. But it is the Duty of all Gueſts to 
ſerve Laws inviolably. Au. Well, come on, ſince this i 
German Cuſtom, I'll drink what is left. But what Bult 
have you with me? Ch. You muſt pay for all. Why do 
look pale? Don't be afraid, = may do it very eaſi) 
as you have often done, that by ſome Elegancy we ma 
from Table more learned; nor are you ignorant that the 
cients over the ſecond Courſe uſed to diſpute of ſome 1 
diverting Subjects. Come on then, by what, and after! 
many ways may this Sentence be vary d, Indignum audits 
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It is not worth hearing. 


u. You have very fitly made uſe of the latter Supine. 
is not worth hearing. It is unworthy to be heard. It is 
worthy to be heard. It is unworthy to be heard. It is 
light it ought not to be heard. It is ſcarce worth while 
relate. - It is not of ſuch Value as to be heard. It is too 
to be heard. It is not worth while to tell it. Ch. How 
ny ways may this Sentence be turn'd, Magzo mihi conſtat ? 


FFF 


The Ratio of varying this Sentence. 


Magno mihi conſtat. 


ſu. By theſe Words, impendo, inſumo, impertio, conſtat. 
ave taken Pains much in teaching you. I have taken 
h Pains in that Matter. I have not ſpent leſs Money 
I have Care upon that Matter. I have not ſpent a lit- 
Money, but much Time, and very much Labour, and 
e Study. I have ſpent much Study. This Thing has coſt 
many a Night's Sleep, much Sweat, much Endeavour, 
much Labour, a great Expence, a great deal of Money. 
as coſt me more than you believe. My Wife ſtands me 
s than my Horſe. Ch. But what is the meaning, Auſtin, 
you put ſometimes an Ablative, and ſometimes a Geni- 
Caſe to the Verb conſtat? Au. You have ſtared a very 
| and very copious Queſtion. Bur that I may not be 
bleſome to the Company by my too much Talk, I will 
uch it in a few Words. But I deſire to hear every Man's 
nion, that I may not be troubleſome to any Mar, as I 
ſaid. Ch. But why may not the Damſels deſire the 
? Au. Indeed they do nothing elſe but hear. Il at- 
pt it with Grammatica's Aſſiſtance. You know that 
erbs of buying and ſelling, and ſome others, are of a like 
gnification, to which theſe Genitives are put alone, with- 
t Subſtantives, tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, tantidem, 
antivis, quanticunque : But in caſe Subſtantives be not 
aded, which, if they happen to be put, they are both 
med into the Ablative Cale; ſo that if a certain Price be 
t down, you put it in the Ablative Caſe; if by an Ad- 
G 3 e jeive 
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ce jective put ſubſtantively, you put it in the Ablative 
te unleſs you had rather make uſe of an Adverb. Ch. W 
ce are thoſe Verbs that you ſpeak of? Au. They are cn 
e monly emo, mercor; redimo, (that is, a Thing either u 

* or loſt) vendo, venundo; revendo, (that is, I fell 1 
* which was fold to me) veneo, (that is, I am foid) wh 
% Præter Tenſe is venivi, or venti, the Supine ⁊cenum; ba 
© comes venalis; and from that, i. e. vendo, comes wendii 


& mereo, for inſervio & ſtipendium facio, i. e. to ſerve ue 
5e (as a Soldier.) Comparo, that is, to buy, or commit. | 
« puto, | change, I exchange with, Cambire is wn _ . 
* barous in this Senſe. Æſtimo, to tax. Indico, for I t 


* mate, rate. Liceor, liceris; licitor, licitaris, to cheap, 
ce bid. Deſtrahor, i. e. I am carried about to be old. 
© tior, for | eſtimate or rate. Conſtat, for it is bought. 
* aucere, to let to hire. Fænero, I put to Intereſt. Fer 
* [I take at Intereſt (to Uſury.) Paciſcor, pactus ſum, pa 
e pepigi, i e. I make a Bargain.“ Ch. Give an Example. 
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Of /elling and buying. 


The Forms. 


Au. How much do you lett that Field for by the It 
We will anſwer, For Twenty French Pounds. (Fra 
Whoo! You lett it too dear. Nay, I have lett it fog 
before now. But I would not give fo much for it. It 
hire it for leſs Ill be hang d. Nay, your Neighbour d 
mes offer d me a Field, and asks 2 it. How much; 
as much as you ask for yours. But it is much be 
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That's a Lye. I do as they uſe to do who che! 
Thing. Do you keep it yourſelf at that Price. W. 
ou cheapen, ask the Price, when you won't buy - 


ning? Whatſoever you ſhall lett it me for ſhall be 
you very honeſtly. 


UP}: 


Of ſelling and buying. 


Another Example. 


How much do vou ſell that Conger Eel for? Syra. For 
five Pence. That's too much, you naſty Jade. Nay, tis too 
little, no Body will ſell you for leſs. Upon my Life it coſt 
me as much within a Trifle. You Witch, you tell a Lie, 
that you may ſell it for twice or three times as much as it 
coſt you. Ay, Pll fell it for a hundred times as much if I 
can, but I can't find ſuch Fools. What if I ſhould a:k the 
Price of yourſelf? What do you value yourſelf at? Accord- 
ing as I like the Perſon. What do you prize your ſelf at? 
What Price do you ſet upon your felt? Tell me, what Price 
do you rate yourſelf at? What Price do you put upon four. 
ſelf? Ten Shillings. Whoo, ſo much? O ſtrange! Do you 
vale me at leſs? Time was when I have had as much for 
one Night. I believe you may, but I believe you an't now 
worth ſo much as a Fiſh by a great deal. Go hang yourſelf, 
you Pimp. I value you as little as you do me. He that 
ſhall give a Farthing for you buys you too dear. But I'll be 
ſold for more, or I won't be ſold at all. If you would be fold 
at a great Rate you muſt get you a Mask, for thoſe Wrinkles 
in your Forehead won't let you be ſold for much. He that 
won't give ſo much for me ſhan't have me. I would not give 
a Straw for you. I coſt more. | 


A third Example. 


I have been at an Auction to-day. Say you ſo? I bid 
Money for a Share in the Cuſtoms. But how much? Ten 
Thouſand Pound. Whoo ! what, ſo much? There were 
thoſe that bid a great deal more; very few that offer'd leſs. 
Well, and who had the Place at laſt? Chremes, your Wife's 

reat Friend, But gueſs what it was fold for, Ten. Nay, 

freen. O good God! I would not give half ſo much for 
him and all his Family together. But he would give twice 
as much for your Wife. Do you take notice, that in all 
* theſe, whereſoever there is a Subſtantive of the Price, that 
s put in the Ablative Caſe; but that the reſt are either put 
in the Genitive Caſe, or are changed into Adverbs. You 
* have never heard a Comparative without a Subſtantive, 
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« except in theſe two, Pluris, and Minoris. There are ſome 
ce other Verbs, of which we have ſpoken, that are not very 
© much unlike theſe, ſum, facio, habeo, duco, æſtimo, pendb, 
ce. which ſignify (in a manner) the ſame thing; likewiſe fo, 
* and they are for the moſt part join'd with theſe Genitives, 
ce multi, magni; parvi, pluris, plurimi; minoris, mninimi, maxi. 
&« mi; tanti, quanti; flocci, pili; nihili, nauci, hujus, and any 
ce other like them.” Ch. Give Examples. 


CR LIEN ANN ICICI 
Of valuing. The Form. 


Au. Do you know how much I have always valu'd you? 
You will always be made of ſuch Account by Men s 
ou make Account of Virtue. Gold is valued at a great 
ate now a-days, Learning is valued at a very little, or juſt 
nothing at all. I value Gold leſs than you think for. I dont 
value your Threats of a Ruſh. I make a very little Ac- 
count of your Promiſes. I don't value you of a Hair. It 
Wiſdom were but valued at fo great a Rate as Money, no 
Body would wan: Gold. With us, Gold without Wiſdom 
is eſteem'd to be of more Worth than Wiſdom without 
Gold. I eſteem you at a greater Rate, becauſe you are 
learned. You will be the leſs eſteem'd on here becauſe you 
don't know how to lye. Here are a great many that wil 
perſuade you that Black is White. I fer the greater Value 
upon you becauſe you love Learning. So much as you 
have, ſo much you ſhall be eſteem'd by all Men; ſo much 
as you have, ſo much you ſhall be accounted of every where. 
It is no matter what you are accounted, but what you are 
J value my Chriſtian above any Man elſe in the World, 
«« There are ſome other Verbs found with theſe Genitives 
ce and Ablatives, which in their own nature don't fignify 
& buying, or any thing like it.” Peter bought a Kiſs of the 
Maid for a Shilling. Much good may it do him. I would 
not kiſs at that rate. How much do you play for? What did 
you pay for Supper? We read of ſome that have ſpent Si 
— Seſterces for a Supper. But the French often ſup for 
a Half- penny. What Price does Fauſtus teach for? A very 
ſmall Matter. But for more than Delius. For how much 
then? For nineteen Guineas. I won't learn to lye at fo dear 
a Rate. Phædra in Terence loſt both his Subſtance and him- 
ſelf, But I would not love at that rate. Some Perſons pay 
a great Price for ſleeping. Demoſthenes had more for hold 


his Tongue than others had for ſpeaking. I pray you 


— 
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take it in good Part. There is another Sort of Verbs, 
e that require an accuſative Caſe, with a Genitive or Ab- 
« lative, which are, accuſo, i. e. I object a Crime, or culpo ; 
« alſo one that's abſent; Incuſo, i. e. I blame without 
judgment; arguo, I reprehend, inſimulo, i. e. I throw in a 
« Suſpicion of a Fault. Poſtulo, i. e. I require you to an- 
« ſwer at Law accerſo, I impeach, damno, I condemn, I 
2 bim to be in Fault. Aamoneo, I admoniſh. Ch. For 


xample Sake. 
Forms of Accuſing. 


Au. Scipio is accuſed of courting the Populace. Thou 
who art the moſt impudent, accuſeſt me of Impudence. Le- 
pides is accuſed of Bribery. You are accusd of a capital 
Crime. If you thall ſlily inſinuate a Man to be guilty of 
Covetouſneſs, you ſhall hear that which is worſe again. Put 
him in Mind of his former Fortune. Men are put in Mind 
of their Condition, by that very Word. Put Lepidus in 
Mind of his Promiſe. «© There are many that admit of a 
« double Accuſative Caſe. I teach thee Letters. He entreats 
« you to pardon him. I will unteach thee thoſe Man- 
„ news.” 

« Here I muſt put you in Mind of that Matter, that in 
« theſe the Paſlives allo obtain a ſecond Accuſative Caſe. 
« The others will have a Genitive.” You are taught better 
by me. They accuſe me of Theft. I am accuſed of 
Theft. Thou accuſeft me of Sacrilege. I am accuſed of 
Sacrilege. I know you are not ſatisfied yet, I know you 
are not ſatisfied in Mind. For when will fo great a Glut- 
ton of Elegancies be fatisfy'd? But I muſt have Regard to 
the Company , who are not all equally diverted with theſe 
Matters. After Supper, as we walk, we will finiſh what 


is behind, unleſs you ſhall rather chuſe to have it omitted. Ch, .- 


Let it be as you ſay. Let us return Thanks to divine Bounty 
and afterwards we'll take a little Walk. Mi. You fay very 
well, for nothing can be more pleaſant, wholſome than 
this Evening Air. Ch. Peter, come hither, and take the 
Things away in Order, one after the other, and fill the Glaſ- 
ſes with Wine. Pe. Do you bid me return Thanks? Ch. 
Aye, do. Pe, Had you rather it ſhould be done in Greek, 
or in Latin. Ch. Both Ways. In both. Pe. “ We thank 
** thee, heavenly Father, who by thy unſpeakable Power, haſt 
* created all Things, and by thy inexhauſtible Wiſdom go- 

2 £ verneſt 
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* yerneſt all Things, and by thy inexhauſtible Goodneſs feed. 
« eft and nouriſheſt all Things: Grant to thy Children, that 
« they may in due Time drink with thee in thy Kingdom, 
« that Nectar | 1] of Immortality; which thou haſt promisd 
« and prepar'd for thoſe that truly love thee, through Jeſus 
ce Chrit, Amen. Ch. Say in Greek too, that the reſt maynt 

t underſtand what thou fayeſt.” 
Ch. My moſt welcome Gueſts, I give you Thanks that you 
have honour'd my little Entertainment with your Company. I 
intreat you to accept it kindly, GA. And we would not only 
have, but return our Thanks to you. Don't let us be over 
ceremonious in thanking, but rather let us riſe from Table, 
and walk out a little. Au. Let us take theſe Virgins along with 
us, ſo our Walk will be more pleaſant. Ch. Lou propoſe 
very well. We'll not want Flowers, if the Place we walk in 
don't afford any. Had you rather take a turn in our Garden, 
in a ical Manner, or walk out abroad by the River-ſide. 
Au. Indeed, your Gardens are very pleaſant, but keep that 

Pleaſure for Morning Walks. When the Sun is towards ſetti 
Rivers afford wonderful pleaſant Proſpects. Ch. Auſtin, p 4 
you walk foremoſt as a Poet ſhould do, and I'll walk by your 
Side. Au. O good God, what a jolly Company we have, 
what a Retinue have I! Chriſtian, can't utter the Pleaſure I 
take, I ſeem to be ſome Nobleman. Ch. Now be as good 
as your Word. Perform the Task you have taken upon you. 
An. What is it you'd have me ſpeak of chiefly? Ch. I ugd 
formerly to admire many Things in Pollio's Orations; but chief- 
= ly this, that he us'd fo eaſily, ſo frequently and beautifully to 
= turn a Sentence, which ſeemed not only a great Piece of Wir, 
but of great Uſe. Au. You were much in the right ont, 
Chriſtian, to admire that in Pollio. For he ſeems, in this Mat- 
ter, to have had a certain divine Faculty, which I believe, was 
N peculiar to him, by a certain Dexterity of Art, and by much 
uſe of Speaking, Reading and Writing, rather than by any 
Rules or Inſtructions. Ch. But I — fain have ſome Rule 
for it, if there be any to be given. Au. You ſay very well; 
and fince I fee you are very deſirous of it, I'll endeavour it 
as much as I can: And I will give thoſe Rules, as well as I 
can, which I have taken Notice of in Pollios Orations. Ch. 
mo. I ſhould be very glad to hear em. Au. I am ready to 
it. 


* 


[1] NeFar, as the Poets feign, is the Drink of the Gods. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


A ſport Rule concerning this Copia, it teaches how to 
vary a Sentence pleaſantly, copiouſly, eaſily, freguent- 
ly, and elegantly; by ſhort Rules given, and by a 
Praxis upon theſe Rules, in an elegant Turning of one 
Phraſe. ; 


1. IN the firſt Place, it is to be ſet forth in pure and choice 
Latin Words; which to do is no mean Piece of Art: 

For there are a great many, who do, I don't know after 
what Manner, affect the Copia and Variation of Phraſe, when 
they don't know how to expreſs it once right. It is not enough 
for them to have babbled once, but they muſt render the 
Babble much more babbling, by firſt one, and then by ano- 
ther turning of it; as if they were reſolv'd to try the Expe» 
riment, how barbarouſly they were able to ſpeak : And there- 
fore, they heap together, certain fimple ſynonymous Words, 
that are ſo contrary one to the other, that they may admire 
themſelves how they do agree together. For what is more 
abſurd, than that a ragged old Fellow, that has not a Coat ro 
his Back, but what is ſo ragged that he may be aſhamed to 
put it on, ſhould every now and then change his Rags, as 
though he deſign'd ro ſhew his Beggary by Way of Oſtenta- 
tion: And thoſe Affectators of Variety ſeem equally ridiculous, 
who, when they have ſpoken batbarouſly once, repeat the 
ſame Thing much more Cab and then over and over 
again much more unlearnedly. This is not to abound with 
Sentences, but Solæciſms: Therefore, in the firſt Place, as I 
have faid, the Thing is to be expreſs'd in apt and choſen 
Words. 2. And then we muſt uſe Variety of Words, if 
there are any to be found, that will expreſs the ſame Thing; 
and there are a great many. 3. And where proper Words are 
wanting, then we muſt uſe borrow'd Words, fo the way of 
borrowing them be modeſt. 4. Where there is a Scarcity of 
Words, you muſt have Recourſe to Paſſives, to expreſs what 
you have ſaid by Actives; which will afford as many Ways 
of Variation, as there were in the Actives. 5. And atter that, 
it you pleaſe, you may turn them again by verbal Nouns and 
Participles. 6. And laſt of all, when we have chang'd Ad- 
yerbs into Nouns, and Nouns ſometimes into one Part of 
Speech, 


| 
4 
| 
| 
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Speech, and ſometimes into another; then we may ſpeak by 
contraries. 7. We may either change affirmative Sentences 
— ove, or * 1 — r, at — what we have 

ken indicatively, we may ſpeak interrogatively. Now for 
Example Sake, let us take this Sentence. 


eee 
Literæ tuæ magnopere me delectdrunt. 
Tour Letters have delighted me very very much. 
5 Literæ. 
Epiſtle little Epiſtles, Writings, Sheets, Letters. 
| Magnopere. 


Aſter a wonderful Manner, wonderfully, in 2 greater, or 
great Manner, in a wonderful Manner, above Meaſure, very 
much, not indifferently ( not a little) mightily, highly, very 
greatly. 5 

Ee. 


My Mind, my Breaſt, my Eyes, my Heart, Chriſtian. 
Delectarunt. 


They have affected, recreated, exhilerated with Pleaſure, 
have been a Pleaſure, have delighted, have bath'd me with 
Pleaſure; have been very ſweet, very pleaſant, exc. 

Now you have Matter, it is your Buſineſs to put it toge- 
ther: Let us 15 Ch. Thy Letters have very greatly delight- 
ed me. Thy Epiſtle has wonderfully chear'd me. Au. Turn 
the Active into a Paſſive, then it will look with another 
Face. As, It can't be ſaid how much I have been cheard 
by thy Writings. | | 


Alſo by other Verbs effefting the ſame Thing. 


I have received an incredible Pleaſure from thy Wokings 
I have receiv'd very much Pleaſure from your wa. Ss 
| | | eter. 
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Letter. Your Writings have brought me not an indifferent 
Joy. Your Writings have overwhelmed me all over with Joy. 
« But here you can't turn theſe into Paſſives, only in the laſt, 
« perfuſus gaudio, as is commonly faid, Pleaſure was taken by 
« me, Joy was brought, is not ſo commonly uſed, or you 
« muſt not uſe fo frequently.” | 


By Aﬀecio. 
Thy Letter hath affected me with a ſingular Pleaſure. 
Change it into @ Paſſive. 


I am affected with an incredible Pleaſure by thy Letter. 
Thy little Epiſtle has brought not a little Joy. 


By Sum and Nouns Aadjectives. 

Thy Letters have been moſt pleaſant to me many Ways. 
That Epiſtle of thine was, indeed, as acceptable, as any Thing 
in the World. | 

By Nouns Subſtantives. 


Thy Letter was to us an unſpeakable Pleaſure. Your Let- 
ter was an incredible Pleaſure to us. 


Change it into a Negative. 


Thy Letter was no finall Joy. Nothing in Life could 
happen more delightful than thy Letters. « Although I have 
« ſometimes already made uſe of this Way, which is not to 
« be paſgd over negligently. For when we would uſe mul- 
< tum, plurimum, to ſignify, ſmgulariter, we do it by a con- 
ce trary Verb.” As, Henry loves you mightily : He loves 

ou with no common Love. Wine pleaſes me very much: 
pleaſes me not a little. He is a Man of a fingular Wit: 

A Man of no ordinary Wit. He is a Man of admirable 
Learning: He is a Man not of contemptible Learning. 
Thomas I] was born in the higheſt Place of his Family: Not 
in the loweſt Place. Auſtin was a moſt eloquent Man: 


— 


[1] Demas Aquinas, a Monk of the Order of St. Dominick, who liv'd in 
the 13th Century, and wrote a Book call'd Summa ; He was called the Ange- 
let Doctor. 

He 
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He was not ineloquent. Carneades the Orator was noble : 
Not an ignoble, not an obſcure Man. « And the like, 
„which are very frequently uſed.” But the Mention of a 
Thing ſo plain is enough : Nor are you ignorant, that we 
make uſe of a two-fold Manner of Speech, of this Kind : 
For Modeſty Sake, eſpecially, if we ſpeak of our ſelves; alſo 
for Amplification Sake. For we uſe rightly and elegantly, not 
ungrateful, for very grateful ; not vulgarly for ſingularly. 
I. For Modeſty Sake. I have by my Letters Nin d ſome 
1 of Learning. I have always made it my Buſi- 
neſs not to have the laſt Place in the Glory of Learning. 
2. The Examples of Amplification are mention'd before: 


Now let us return to our own. Nothing ever fe!l out to me 


more gratefully, acceptably, than thy Letter. Nothing ever 
was a greater Pleaſure than your Letter. I never took ſo 
much Pleaſure in any Thing, as in thy moſt loving Letters. 
« After this Manner all the before-mention'd Sentences may 


e be varyd by an Interrogation. What in Life could be more 


eaſant than thy Letters? What has happened to me more 
weet, than thy Letter? What has ever delighted me like your 


laſt Letter? And after this manner you may vary almoſt 


' any Sentence. 


Ch. What ſhall we do now? Au. We will now turn the 
whole Sentence a little more at large, that we may expreſs 
one Sentence, by a Circumlocution of many Words. Ch. 
Give Examples. Au. That which was ſometimes expreß d 
« by the Noun incredibile, and then again, by the Adverb 
ve incredibiliter, we will change the Sentence in ſome Words.” 
J can't expreſs how much I was delighted with your Letters. 
It is very hard for me to write, -and you to believe how 
much Pleaſure your Letter was to me. I am wholly unable 
to expreſs how I rejoic'd at your Letter. And ſo ad infi- 
ec nitum : in, after another Manner, For hitherto we 
e have varied the Sentences by Negations and IG 
« and in the laſt Place by Infinitives. Now we will vary 


r by Subſtantives or Conditionals, after this manner. Let 


me die if any Thing ever was more defired and more plea- 
fant than thy Letters. Let me periſh if any Thing ever was 
more deſired, and more pleaſant than thy Letter. As God 
ſhall judge me, nothing in my whole Life ever happen'd 
more pleaſant than thy Letters. And alſo a great many 
« more you may contrive after this Manner.” Ch, What is 
to be done now. Au. Now we muſt proceed to Tranſla- 


There 
2 
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There is 4 Tranſlation ia theſe, 


1 have received your Letters, which were ſweet as Honey. 
Your Writings ſeem to be nothing but meer Delight. Your 
Letters are a meer Pleaſure, and a great many of the like 
Kinds. © But Care is to be taken not to make uſe of harder 
« Tranſlations; ſuch as this that follows, 


Jupiter hybernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes. 


ce ſuch as this is.” The Suppers of thy Writings have refreſhed 
me with moſt delicious Banquets. 


A Compariſon by Simile. 


Thy Writings have been ſweeter than either Ambroſia [1] 
or Nectar. Thy Letters have been ſweeter to me than any 
Honey. Your kind Letter has excel''d even Liquoriſh, Lo- 
cuſts, and Attic Honey, Sugar; nay, even the Nectar and 
Ambroſia of the Gods. © And here, whatſoever is ennobled 
« with Sweetneſs, may be brought into the Compariſon.” 


From Examples. 


I will never be induc'd to believe, that Hero receiv'd the 
Letters of her Leander, either with greater Pleaſure, or more 
Kiſſes, than I received yours. I can ſcarce believe that 
Scipio, for the Overthrow of Carthage, or Paulus Emylius, 
for the taking of Perſeus, ever triumphed more magni | 
than I did, when the Poſt-man gave me your moſt charm- 
ing Letter. « There are a thouſand Things of this Nature, 
* that may be found in Poets and Hiſtorians. Likewiſe Si- 
“ militudes are borrow'd from Natural Philoſophy ; the Na- 
ce ture of a great many of which, it is neceſſary to keep in 
« Memory. Now if you pleaſe, we will try in another 
te Sentence.” * s 


[1] Ambrofia, according to the Poets, is the Meat of the Gods. 


1 will 
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I will never forget you while I live. 


I will always remember you, as long as I live. Forgetful. 
neſs of you, ſhall never ſeize me as long as I live. I wil 
leave off to live, before I will to remember you, 


By Compariſons. 


If the Body can (get rid of) its Shadow, then this Mind 
of mine may forget you. The River Lethe it ſelf ſhall ne- 
ver be able to waſh away your Memory. 

« Beſides, by an Impoſſibility, or after the manner of Poets 
« by ( contraries. ) 


Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit. 
Ante leves ergo, &c. 


« which is no hard matter to invent.” But leſt I ſhould 
ſeem tedious, at the preſent let theſe ſuffice: At another 
Time, if you pleaſe, we will talk more copiouſly of this 
Matter. Ch. 1 ht, Auſtin, you had been quite exhauſt- 
ed by this Time. But thou haſt ſhewn me a new Treaſure 
beyond what I expected, which if you ſhall purſue, I perceive 
you'll ſooner want Time than Words. Aw. If I can perform 
this with my little Learning, and indifferent Genius, what do 
you think Cicero himſelf could do, who is ſtoried to have 
vy'd with Roſcivs the Player? But the Sun is going to leave 
us; and the Dew riſes; it is beſt to imitate the Birds, to go 
home, and hide our ſelves in Bed. Therefore, ſweet Chri- 
ſtian, farewell till to Morrow. Ch. Fare you well likewiſe, 


moſt learned Auſtin. | 


The Religious Treat. 


The ARGUMENT. 


. This religious Treat teaches what ought to be the Tables 
Tall of Chriſtians. The Nature of Things is not dumb, 


but very loquacious, affording Matter of Wr 
983 
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The Deſcription of a neat Garden, where there is a 
Variety of Diſcourſe concerning Herbs. Of Marjo- 
ram, Celandine, Wolfs-Bane, Hellebore. Of Beaſts, 
Scorpions, the Chameleon, the Baſilisk ; of Sows, 
Indian Ants, Dolphins, and of the Gardens of Al- 
cinous. Tables were efteemed ſacred by the very 
Heathens themſelves. Of waſhing Hands before 
Meat. A Grace before Meat out of Chryſoſtom. 
Age is to be honoured, and for what Reaſon. The 
Reading of the Scriptures very uſeful at Meals. That 
Lay Perſons may Diſcourſe concerning the Scriptures. 
The 21ſt of Prov. and 1ſt Ver. illuſtrated. How God 
hates Sacrifices, in Compariſon of Mercy, Hoſ. 6. 
No Body is hurt but by himſelf. That Perſons in 
Wine ſpeak true. That it was unlawful for the 
Egyptian Prieſts to drink Wine. The 1 Cor. 6. 
opened. All Things are lawful for me. The Spirit 
of Chriſt was in the Heathens and Poets. Scotus is 
lighted in Compariſon of Cicero and Plutarch. A 
Place is cited out of Cicero and Cato Major, and 
commended; dare omni petenti, give to every one 
that asketh, how it is to be underſtood. We ought 
zo give to Chriſt's Poor, and not to Monaſfleries. The 
Cuſtom of burying in Churches blam'd. That we 
ought to give by Choice, how much, to whom, and 
to what End. Mo ought to deny ourſelves of ſome- 
thing that we may give it to the Poor. No Body 
can ſerve two Matters, is explained. A Grace after 
Meat out of St. Chryſoſtom. 


EUSEBIUS, TIMOTHY, THEOPHILUS, 
CHRYSOGLOTTUS, AR ANIUS. 


L I admire that any Body can delight to live in ſmoaky 

Pines, when every Thing is ſo freſh and pleaſant in the 
vintry, Ti. All are not pleaſed with the Sight of Flowers, 
Wpringing Meadows, Fountains, or Rivers: Or, if they do 
ake a Pleaſure in em, there is ſomething elſe, in which they 
ke more. For 'tis with Pleaſure, as it is with Wedges, one 
11ves Out another. Eu. You ipeak perhaps of Uſurers, or 
ovetous Traders; which, indeed, are all one. Ti. I do 
peak of them; but not of 9 only, I aſſure you; buy 
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of a thouſand other Sorts of People, even to the very Prieſt; 
and Monks, who for the Sake of Gain, make Choice of the 
moſt populous Cities for their Habitation, not following the 
Opinion of Plato or Pythagoras in this Practice; but rather 
that ot a certain blind Beggar, who loved to be where he was 
crowded; becauſe, as he ſaid, the more People, the more 
Profit. Eu. Prithee let's leave the blind Beggar and his Gain: 
We are Philoſophers. Ti. So was Socrates a Philoſopher, 
and yet he preferrd a Town Life before a Country one; 
becauſe, he being defirous of Knowledge, had there the Op- 
portunity of improving it. In the Country, *tis true, there 
are Woods, Gardens, Fountains and Brooks, that entertain 
the Sight, but they are all mute, and therefore teach a Man 
nothing. I know Socrates puts the Caſe of a Man's walking 


alone in the Fields; although, in my Opinion, there Nature 8 


is not dumb, but talkative enough, and ſpeaks to the Inſtruct. 
on of a Man that has but a good Will, and a Capacity u 


learn. What does the beautiful Face of the Spring do, bu 


. proclaim the equal Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Creator? 
And how many excellent Things did Socrates in his Retire 
ment, both teach his [10 Phædrus, and learn from him? 
Tz. If a Man could have ſuch pleaſant Company, I confch, 
20 life in the World could be pleaſanter than a Country Lite 
Eu. Have you a mind to make tryal of it? If you have, 


come take a Dinner with me to Morrow: I have a pretyf 
neat little Country Houſe, a little way out of Town. 1 
We are too many of us; we ſhall eat you out of Houſe an 


Home. Eu. Never fear that, you're to expect only a Gi. 
den Treat, of ſuch Chear as I need not go to Market for 
The Wine is of my own Growth; the Pompions, the Ms 
lons, the Figs, the Pears, the Apples and Nuts, are offen 
to you by the Trees themſelves; you need but gape, u 
they'li fall into your Mouth, as it is in the fortunate Iſland, 
if we may give Credit to Lucian. Or, it may be, we my 

t a Pullet out of the Hen-rooſt, or ſo. T3. Upon thet 

erms we'll be your Gueſts, Eu. And let every Man brig 
his Friend along with him, and then, as you now are fou 
we ſhall be rhe juſt Number of the Muſes. 73. A Match 
Eu. And take Notice, that I ſhall only find Meat, you ar 
to bring your own Sauce. Ti. What Sauce do you meh 


Pepper, or Sugar? Eu. No, no, ſomething that's cheap 


but more ſavoury. TI. What's that? Ex. A good Stomach 


— 8 
* 


— 


II] Phedrus was the Diſciple of Plato, and for whom he wrote a Book 


and called it Pbædrui, in which Socrates is ſuppos d to converſe with fy” 
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A light Supper to Night, and a little Walk to morrow Morn- 
ing, and that you may thank my Country Houſe for. But 
at what Hour do you pleaſe to dine at? Ti. At ten a Clock. 
Before it grows too hot. Ex. Ill give Order accordingly. 
Serv. Sir, the Gentlemen are come. Eu. You are welcome, 
Gentlemen, that you are come according to your Words; 
but you're twice as welcome for coming ſo early, and bring- 
ing the beſt of Company along with you. There are ſome 
Perſons who are guilty of an unmannerly Civility, in making 
their Hoſt wait for them. Ii. We came the earlier, that we 
might have Time enough to view all the Curioſities of your 
Palace; for we have heard that it is ſo admirably contrived 
very where, as that it ſpeaks who's the Maſter of it, Eu. 
and you will ſee a Palace worthy of ſuch a Prince. This 
ictle Neſt is to me more than a Court, and if he may be 
Gid to reign, that lives at Liberty according to his Mind, I 
Peign here. Bur I think it will be beſt, while the Wench in 
he Kitchen provides us a Salad, and it is the cool of the 
Morning, to take a Walk to ſee the Gardens. T. Have 
you any other beſide this? For truly this is a wonderful near 
One, and with a pleaſing Aſpect ſalutes a Man at his entring 
n, and bids him welcome. Ex. Let every Man gather a 
olegay, that may put by any worſe Scent he may meet 
vith within Doors. Every one likes not the fame Scent; 
herefore let every one take what he likes. Don't be ſparing, 
or this Place lies in a Manner common; I never ſhut it up 
eit 2-Nights. Ti. St. Peter keeps the Gates, I perceive. 
#. I like this Porter better than the Mercuries, Centaurs, 
nd other fictitious Monſters, that ſome paint upon their 
Doors. Ti. And "tis more ſuitable to a Chriſtian too. Ev. 
or is my Porter dumb, for he ſpeaks to you in three Lan- 
ſages Ti. What does he ſay? E. Read it your ſelf, 
l. It is too far off for my Eyes. Eu. Here's a Reading- 
laſs, that will make you another Lynceus. Ti. I ſee the 
atin, Si vis ad vitam ingredi, ſerva mandata, Mat. xix. 17. 
f thou wilt enter into Life, keep the Commandments. Ez. 
ow read the Greek. 73. I ſee the Greek, but I don't well 
now what to make on't; Tl refer that to Theophilus, who's 
ever without Greek in his Mouth. Th. Mel arenen Y ie gee 
ah: Ileat᷑ e re, Repent and be converted, Acts iii. 19, 
b. I'll rake the Hebrew upon my ſelf, TM WINNER D . 
ind the Fuſt ſball live by Faithfulneſs. Does he ſeem to be 
n unmannerly Porter, who at firſt daſh bids us turn from 
ur Iniquities, and apply our ſelves to Godlineſs; and then 
ls us, that Salvation comes nor from the Works of the 
aw, but from the Faith of che 1 and laſt of all, a 
2 
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the Way to eternal Life, is by the Obſervance of evangelicy 
Precepts. Ti. And ſee the Chapel there on the Right-hayy 
that he directs us to, it is a very fine one, Upon the Au 
there's Jeſus Chriſt looking up to Heaven, and pointing vun 
his Right-hand towards God the Father, and the holy Spiri, Wit 
and with his Left, he ſeems to court and invite all Comen 


Ez. Nor is he mute: You ſee the Latin; Ego ſum via, vm 
tas, & vita; I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. "ty 
eiu v 4122 5 Thovkye. In Hebrew, W y N= 
209379 58 UN come, ye Children, hearken unto m, 
T will teach you the fear of the Lord. Ti. Truly the Lord 7 
ſus ſalutes us with a good Omen. But that we may not ſeen 
uncivil, it is meet that we pay back an Acknowledgmenf 
and pray, that ſince we can do nothing of ourſelves, he woll 
vouchſafe of his infinite Goodneſs, to keep us from eve 
ftraying out of the Path of Life; but that we caſting aug 
Fewi/h Ceremonies, and the Delufions of the World, k 
would guide us by the Truth of the Goſpel to everlaſtig 
Life, drawing us of himfelf to himſelf. Ti. It is moſt ri 
ſonable that we ſhould pray, and the Place invites us t 
it. Ez. The Pleaſantneſs of the Garden draws a gre 
many Perſons to it; and 'tis a rare Thing that any paſſes bil 
Jeſus without an Ejaculation. I have made him Keeper, n 
only of my Garden, but of all my Poſſeſſions, and of bat 
Body and Mind, inſtead of filthy Priapus. Here is, you ſa 
a little Fountain pleaſantly bubbling with wholſome Warenf 
this in ſome Meaſure repreſents that only Fountain of Lie 
that by its divine Streams refreſhes all that are weary a 
heavy laden; which the Soul, tired with the Evils of thi 
World, penis after, juſt as the Hart in the Pſalmiſt does i 
ter the Water Brooks, having taſted of the Fleſh of Serpent 
From this Fountain, whoever thirſts, may drink grati 
Some make it a Matter of Religion to ſprinkle themſelv 
with it; and others for the Sake of Religion, and not d 
Thirſt, drink of it. You are loth, I perceive, to leave thi 
Place: But it is Time to go to ſee this little ſquare Garda 
that is wall'd in, tis a neater one than the other. Whats 
to be ſeen within Doors, you ſhall ſee after Dinner, whe 
the Heat of the Sun keeps us at Home for ſome Hows 
like Snails. 73. Bleſs me! What a delightful Profped 1 
here. Eu. All this Place was deſigned for a Pieaſure Gl 
den, but for honeſt Pleaſure; for the Entertainment d 
the Sight, the recreating the Noftrils, and refreſhing the Mind; 
nothing grows here but ſweet Herbs, nor every Sort of then, 
but only choice ones, and every Kind has its Bed by! 
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ſelf, Ti. I am now convinced that Plants are not mute with 
ou. Ev. You are in the right; others have magnificent 
ouſes, but mine is made for Converfation, ſo that I can 
ever be alone in it, and fo you'll fay, when you have ſeen 
ir all. As the ſeveral Plants are as it were form'd into ſe- 
Wycral Troops, fo every Troop has its Standard to it felt, 
with a peculiar Motto, as this Marjoram's is, Abſtine, ſus, uon 
ir ſpiro Keep oh Sow, I con't breathe my Perſume for thee , 
for though ir be of a very tragrant Scent, yet Sows have a 
natural -veriion to it: And fo every Sort has is Title, de- 
noting the peculiar Virtue of the Plant. Ti. I have ſeen no- 
thing yet more delightful than this lictle Fountain, which being 
in the midſt of them, does as it were {mile upon ail the 
Plants, and promiſes. them Refreſhment againſt the ſcorch- 
ing Heat of the Sun. But this little Channel which (hews the 
ater to the Eye fo advantageouſly, and divides the Garden 
very where at ſuch equal Diſtances, that ir ſhews all the 
Flowers over on both Sides again, as in a Lookinz-glaſs, 
it made of Marble? Ez. Marble, quoth thee, how thould 
Marble come hither? Ir is a counterfeit Marble, made of a 
ort of Loam, and a whitiſh Colour given it in the Gla- 
Tj, But where does this delicious Rivulet diicharge 
ſelf at laſt? Eu. Juſt as it is with human Obligations, 
when we have ſerved our own Turns: After this has plea- 
ured our Eyes, it waſhes our Kitchen, and paſſes through 
he. Sink into the Common-ſhore. Tz. That's very hard- 
nearted, as I am a Chriſtian. Ex. It had been hard-hearted, 
the divine Bounty of Providence had not appointed ir for 
his Uſe. We are then hard-hearted, when we pollute the 
Fountain of divine Truth, that is much more pleaſant than 
Is, and was given us tor the refreſhing and purging our 
Minds from our Luſts and vicious Appetites, abuſing the 
nſpeakable Bounty of God: For we make no bad Uſe of the 
ater, if we put it to the ſeveral Uſes for which he appoint- 
dit, who ſupplies every Thing abundantly for human Uſe. 
. You fay right: But how comes it about, that all your ar- 
thcial Hedges are green too? Ex. Becauſe I would have 
very Thing green here. Some are for a Mixture of Red, 
becauſe that ſets off Green: Bur I like this beſt, as every 
Man has his Fancy, though it be but in a Garden. D. The 
arden is very fine of itſelf ; but methinks theſe three Walks 
ake off very much from the Lightſomneſs and Pleaſantneſs of 
It. Ex. Here I either ſtudy or walk alone, or talk with a 
riend, or eat, as the Humour takes me. Ti. Thole ſpeckled, 
wonderful, pretty party-coloured Pillars, that, at equal Di- 
ances ſupport that Edifice, are they Marble? Ex, Of the 
H 3 ſame 
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ſame Marble that this Channel is made of. Ii. In truth, x 
pretty Cheat. I ſhould have ſworn they had been Marble 
Eu. For this Reaſon then, take Care that you neither believe, 
nor ſwear any thing raſhly : You ſee how a Man may be 
miſtaken. What I want in Wealth, I ſupply by Invention, 
Ii. Could you not be content with ſo neat, and well furniſh- 
ed a Garden in Subſtance, without other Gardens in PiQure 
beſides. Eu. In the firſt Place, one Garden will not hold 
all Sorts of Plants; and in the ſecond, 'tis a double Pleaſure, 
to ſee a painted Flower vie with the Life; and in one we 
contemplate the Artifice of Nature, in the other the Skil] 
of the Painter; and in both, the Goodneſs of God, who 
gives all Things for our Uſe, in every Thing equally adm. 
rable and amiable: And in the laſt Place, a Garden is no 
always green; nor the Flowers always freſh ; but this Garden 
is freſh and green all the Winter. 73. But it is not fragrant. 
Ex. But then on the other Hand it wants no dreſſing. Ti. 
It only delights the Eye. Ex. But then it does that always. I 
Pictures themſelves grow old. Au. They do ſo; but ye 
they out- live us; and beſides, whereas we are the worſe for 
Ape, they are the better for it. T3. That's too true, if i 
could be otherwiſe. Au. In this Walk that looks toward the 
Wet, I take the benefit of the Morning Sun; in that which 
looks toward the Eaſt, I take the Cool of the Evening; in 
that which looks toward the South, but lies open to the 
North, I take Sanctuary againſt the Heats of the Merida 
Sun; but we'll walk em over, if you pleaſe, and take a near 
View of them: See how green 'tis under Foot, and yo! 
have the Beauty of painted Flowers in the very Chequen 
of. the Pavement. This Wood, that you ſee painted up 
on this Wall, affords me a great Variety of Proſpect : For i 
the firſt Place, as many Trees as you ſee, ſo many Sorts a i 
Trees you ſee; and all expreſs'd to the Life. As many Bird 
as you ſee, ſo many Kinds you ſee; eſpecially if there bt 
any ſcarce Ones, and remarkable upon any Account. F 
as for Geeſe, Hens, and Ducks, it is not worth while to 
draw them. Underneath are four-footed Creatures, or uct 
Birds as live upon the Ground, after the Manner of Quad 
pw. T:, The Variety indeed is wonderful, and ever 
hing is in Action, either doing or ſaying ſomethiny 
There's an Owl fits peeping through the Leaves, what {ai 
ſhe? Eu. She ſpeaks Greek; ſhe ſays, Swppiyer, & mm 
mu, ſhe commands us to act adviſedly ; I do not fly" 
all; becauſe an inconſiderate Raſhneſs does not fall out hay 
pily to all Perſons. There is an Eagle quarrying 1 b 
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Hare, and a Beetle interceding to no purpoſe ; there is a 
Wren ſtands by "the Beetle, and ſhe is a mortal Enemy to 
the Eagle. 73. What has this Swallow got in her Mouth? 
Ez. The Herb Celandine, (don't you know the Plant?) 
with it, ſhe reſtores Sight to her blind young Ones. 73. What 
odd Sort of Lizard is this? Eu. It is not a Lizard, but a 
Chamzleon. Ti. Is this the Chamæleon, there is ſo much 
talk of? I thought it had been a Beaſt twice as big as a 
Lion, and the Name is twice as long too. Ex. This Cha- 
mæleon is always gaping, and always hungry. This is a wild 
Fig-tree, and that is his Averſion. He is otherwiſe harmleſs ; 
and yet the little gaping Creature has Poiſon in him too, that 
ou mayn't contemn him. Ti. But I don't fee him change 
is Colour. Eu. True; becauſe he does not change his 
Place; when he changes his Place, you will ſee him 4 ox 
his Colour too. 77. What's the Meaning of that Piper? 
Ex. Don't you ſee a Camel there dancing hard by? 73, I 
ſee a very pleaſant Fancy; the Ape pipes, and the Camel 
dances : But it would require at leaſt three Days to run thorough 
the Particulars one by one; it will be enough at preſent to 
take a curſory View of them. You have in the firſt Spor, 
all ſorts of famous Plants painted to the Life: And to in- 
creaſe the Wonder, here are the ſtrongeſt Poiſons in the 
World, which you may not only look upon, but handle too 
without danger. Ti. Look ye, here is a Scorpion, an Ani- 
mal very ſeldom ſeen in this Country; but very frequent in 
Italy, and very miſchievous too: But the Colour in the Pi- 
cture ſeems not to be natural. Ex. Why ſo? Ji. It ſeems 
too pale methinks; for thoſe in Iraly are blacker. Eu. Don't 
you know the Herb it has fallen upon? Ti. Not ver 
well. Ex. That's no wonder, for it does not grow in theſe 
Parts: It is Wolf's: bane, ſo deadly a Poiſon, that upon the 
very touch of it, a Scorpion is ſtupified, grows _ and 
yields himſelf overcome; but when he is hurt with one Poi- 
ſon, he ſeeks his Remedy with another. Do you fee the 
two Sorts of Hellebore hard by; if the Scorpion can but get 


himſelf clear of the Wolf's-bane, and get to the white Hel- 


lebore, he recovers his former Vigour, by the very Touch of 
a different Poiſon. Tz. Then the Scorpion is undone, for 
he is never like to get off from the Wolf's-bane. Ti. But 
do Scorpions ſpeak here? Eu. Yes, thev do, and ſpeak Greek 
too. Ii. What does he fay? Eu. Epe 34% + darrgirs 
God bath found out the Guilty, Here beſides the Graſs, you 
ſee all Sorts of Serpents. Here is the Baſilisk, that is not 
only formidable for his Poiſon; but the very Flaſh of his 
Eyes is alſo mortal. Ti. And he fays ſomething too. Es. 
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Yes, he ſays, Oderint, dum metuant ; Let them hate me, þ 
they fear me. Ti. Spoken like a King entirely Ew. Like 
a Tyrant rather, not at all like a King. Here a Lizard 
fights with a Viper, and here lies the Dipſas Serpent up. 
on the Catch, hid under the Shell of an Eſtridge Egg 
Here you ſee the whole Policy of the Ant, which we are 
call'd upon to imitate by Solomon and Virgil. Here are In. 
dian Ants that carry Gold, and hoard it up. Ti. O good 
God! how is it poſſible for a Man to be weary of this 
Entertainment. E. And yet at ſome other Time you ſhall 
ſee, TIl give you your Belly full of ir. Ea. Now look be. 
fore you at a Diſtance, there is a third Wall, where you | 
have Lakes, Rivers, and Seas, and all ſorts of rare F the 
This is the River Nile, in which you ſee the Dolphin, that 
natural Friend to Mankind, fighting with a Crocodile, Man's 
deadly Enemy. Upon the Banks and Shores you ſee ſeve. 
ral amphibious Creatures, as Crabs, Seals, Beavers. Here 
is a Polypus, a Catcher carch'd by an Oyſter. Fi. What 
does he ſay, alp aigzwar;, The Taker taken. Ti. The 
Painter has made the Water wonderfully tranſparent. Ei. 
If he had not done fo, we ſhould have wanted orher Eyes 


Eu. Juſt by there's another Polypus play ing upon the Face 


of the Sea like a little Cock-boat; and there you fee a 
Torpedo lying along upon the Sands, both of a Colour, 
war may touch them here with your Hand without an 

anger. But we muſt go to ſomething elſe, for thele 
Things feed the Eye, but not the Belly. T7; Have you any 
more to be ſeen then? Ex. You ſha!! ſee what the Back. 
fide affords us by and by. Here's an indifferent large 
Garden parred : The one a Kitchen Garden, that is my 
Wife's and the Family's ; the other is a Phyſick Garden, con- 


taining the choiceſt phyſical Herbs. At the lett Hand 


there is an open Meadow, that is only a green Plot enclos'd 
with a Quick-ſet Hedge. There ſometimes I take the 


Air, and divert my ſelf with good Company. Upon the 


right Hand there's an Orchard, where, when you have 
Leiſure, you ſhall ſee a great Variety of foreign Trees, 
that I have broup t by Degrees to endure this Climate. 
Ti. O wonderful! the King himſelf has not ſuch a Seat. 
Eu. At the End of the upper Walk there's an Aviary, which 
Pll ſhew you after Dinner, and there you'll ſee vari- 


. ous Forms, and hear various Tongues, and their Humours 


are as various. Among ſome of them rhere is an Agree- 
ableneſs and mutual Love, and among others an irrecon- 
cilable Averſion: And then they are fo tame and fami- 


liar , that when I'm at Supper, they'll come flying in = 
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the Window to me, even to the Table, and take the Meat 
our of my Hands. If at any Time I am upon the Draw- 
Bridge you ſee there, talking, perhaps with a Friend, they'll 
ſome of them fit hearkening, others of them will perch 
upon my Shoulders or Arms, without any fort of Fear, 
for they find that no Body hurts rhem. Art the further end of 


the Orchard I have my Bees, which is a Sight worth ſeeing. 


But I muſt not ſhew you any more now, that I may have 
ſomething to entertain you with by and by. I'll ſhew you 
the reſt after Dinner. Ser. Sir, my Miſtreſs and Maid fay 
that the Dinner will be ſpoil'd. Eu. Bid her have a little Pa- 


tience, and we'll come preſently. My Friends, let us waſh, that 


we may come to the Table with clean Hands as well as Hearts, 
Cc. The very Pagans us d a kind of Reverence in this Caſe; 
how much more then ſhould Chriſtians do it; if it were but in 
Imitation of that facred Solemnity of our Saviour with 
his Diſciples at his laſt Supper: And thence comes the 
Cuſtom of waſhing of Hands, that if any Thing of Ha- 
tred, I/-will, or any Pollution ſhould remain in the Mind 
of any one, he might purge it out, before he fits down 
at the Table. For it is my Opinion, that the Food is the 
wholeſomer for the Body, if taken with a purified Mind. 
Tj, We believe that it is a certain Truth. Ex Chriſt himſelf 
gave us this Example, that we ſhould fir down to the Table 
witha Hymn; and I take it from this, that we frequently read 
in the Evangeliſts, that he bleſs'd or gave Thanks to his Fa- 
ther before he. broke Bread, and that he concluded with 
giving of Thanks: And if you pleaſe, Vil ay you a Grace 
that St. Chryſoſtom commends to the Skies in one of his Ho- 
milies, which he hirnſelf interpreted. Ii. We defire you 
would. Ex. Bleſſed be thou, O God, who haſt fed me 
from my Youth up, and provideſt Food for all Fleſh: Fill 
thou our Hearts with Joy and Gladneſs, that partaking plen- 
tifully of thy Bounty, we may 2bound to every good Work, 
through Chriſt Feſus our Lord, with whom, to thee and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be Glory, Honour, and Power, World with- 
out End. Amen. 

Eu. Now fit down, and let every Man take his Friend 
next him: The firſt Place is yours, Timothy, in right of your 
Grey Hairs. 73. The only Thing in the World that gives 
a Title to it. Ex. We can only judge of what we ſee, and 


muſt leave the reſt to God. Sophroxius, keep you cloſe to 


your Principal. Theophilus and Eulalius, do you take the 
right Side of the Table; Chryſoglottus and Theodidactus they 
ſhall have the left. Euranius and Nephalius muſt make a 


Shift with what is left. I'll keep this Corner. T3. . | 
m 
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+ muſt not be, the Maſter of the Houſe ought to take the firſt 
Place. Ex. The Houſe is as much yours as mine, Gen- 
tlemen; however, if I may rule within my own ſuriſdicti- 
on, Il fit where I pleaſe, and I have made my Choice al- 
ready. Now may Chriſt, the Enlivener of all, and without 
whom nothing can be pleaſant, vouchſafe to be with us, and 
exhilerate our Minds by his Preſence. Ii. I hope he will be 
pleaſed fo to do; but where ſhall he fir, for the Places are 
all taken up? Eu. I would have him in every Morſel and 
Drop chat we eat and drink; but eſpecially, in our Minds. 
And the better to fit us for the Reception of ſo divine a Gueſt, 
if you will, you ſhall have ſome Portion of Scripture read 
in the Interim; but fo that you ſhall not let that hinder 
you from eating your Dinner heartily. Ti. We will eat 
heartily, and attend diligently. Ex. This Entertainment 
pleaſes me ſo much the better, becauſe it diverts vain and 
frivolous Diſcourſe, and affords Matter of profitable Con- 
verſation: I am not of their Mind, who think no En- 
tertainment diverting, that does not abound. with fooliſh 
wanton Stories, and bawdy Songs. There is pure Joy ſprings 
from a clear and pure Conſcience; and thoſe are the happy 
_ Converſations, where ſuch Things are mentioned, that we 
can refje&t upon afterwards with Satisfaction and Delight; 
and not ſuch as we ſhall afterwards be afham'd of, and have 
occaſion to repent of, Ii. It were well if we were all as 
careful to conſider thoſe Things as we are ſure they are 
true. Ex. And beſides, theſe Things have not only a cer- 
tain and valuable Profit in them, but one Month's uſe of 
them, would make them become pleaſant too. TI. And 
therefore it is the beſt Courſe we can take to accuſtom our 
ſelves to that which is beſt. Ex. Read us ſomerhing, Boy, 
and ſpeak out diſtinctly. Boy. Prov. xxi. The King's Heart 
it in the Handof the Lord; as the Rivers of Waters, he turneth 
it arhither ſuever he will: Every Man is right in his own 
Eyes, but the Lord pondergth the Hearts, To do Fuſtice and 
Judgment, is more acceptable to the Lord than Sacrifice, ver. 1. 2,3. 
Eu. Hold there, that's enough; for it is better to take down 
a liitle with an Appetite, than to devour more than a Man 
can digeſt. Ti. Tis better, I muſt confeſs, in more Caſes 
than this: Pliny would have one never have Twllys Offices 
out of ones Hand; and in my Opinion , it were well it 
all Perfons, bur eſpecially State{men; had him every Word 
by Heart: And as for this little Book of Proverbs, I have 
always look'd upon it the beſt Manual we can carry about 
wich us. Ex. I knew our Dinner would be unfavoury 
and therefore I procured this Sauce. Ii. Here is nothing 4s 
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what is very good; but if you bad given us this Lecture to 
2 Diſh of Beets only, without either Pepper, Wine or Vine- 
gar, it would have been a delicious Treat. E. I could 
commend it with a better Grace, if I did but perfectly un- 
derſtand what I have heard. And I would we had ſome able 
Divine among us, that did not only underſtand ir, bur 
would thorou p expound it. But I don't know how far it 
may be wk or us Laymen to deſcant upon theſe Matters. 
Ii. Indeed, I ſee no hurt in't, even for a Targawl:n to do it, 
abating the Raihneſs of paſſing Sentence in the Caſe. And 
who knows but that Chriſt himſelf (who has promis'd to be 

reſent, where two or three are gathered together in his 
Name) may vouchſafe his Aſſiſtance to us, that are a much 
larger Congregation. Ex. What if we ſhould take theſe three 
Verſes, and divide em among us nine Gueſts? Ex. We like 
it well, provided the Maſter of the Feaſt lead the Way. 
Eu. I would not refuſe it; but that I am afraid I ſhall enter- 
tain you worſe in my Expoſition, than I do in my Din- 
ner: But however, Ceremony apart, that I may not ſeem 
to want much Perſuaſion, omitting other Meanings that 
Interpreters pur upon the Place: This ſeems to me to be 
the moral Senſe; © Thar private Men may, be wrought 
« upon by Admonition, Reproofs, Laws and Menaces; but 
« Kings who are above Fear, the more they are oppoſed, 
« the fiercer their Diſpleaſure ; and therefore Kings, as often 
« as they are reſolutely bent upon any, ſhould be left to 
« themſelves; Not in reſpe& of any Confidence of the 
« Goodneſs of their Inclinations; but becauſe God many 
« Times makes Uſe of their Follies and Wickedneſs, as the 
« Inſtruments for the Puniſhment of the Wicked.” As he 


- forbad that Nebuchodonoſor thould be reſiſted, becauſe he had 


determin'd to chaſtiſe his People by him, as an Inſtrument, 
And peradventure, that which Job ſays, looks this Way: Who 
maketh the Hypocrite reign for the Sins of his People. And pec- 
haps, that which David ſays, bewailing his Sin, has the fame 
Tendency : Againſt thee only have ] ſinned, and done this Evil 
in thy Sight : Not as if the Iniquity ef Kings were not fatal 
to the People; but becauſe there is none that has Authority 
to condemn them, but God, from whoſe Judgment there is 
indeed no Appeal, be the Perſon never fo. great. T3. I like 
the Interpretation well enough thus far; but what is meant by 
the Rivers of Waters? Eu. There is a Similitude made uſe 

of that explains ir. The Wrath of a King is imperuous' and 
unruly, and not to be led this Way or that Way, but preſſes 
forward with a reſtleſs Fury: As the Sea ſpreads itſe _ 
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the Land, and flows ſometimes this Way, and ſometimes 
that Way, not ſparing Paſtures nor Palaces, and ſometimes 
buries in its own Bowels, all that ſtands in its Way ; and if 
ou ſhould attempt to ſtop its Courle, or to turn it another 
ay, you may e en as well let it alone: Whereas, let it but 
alone, and it will fink of itſelf as it ha»pens in many great 
Rivers, as is ſtoried of Achelous. The is leG Li ry done 
by quietly yielding, than by violcuth reüiting. Ii. Is there 
no "on FR then againſt the Unruliacts of wicked Kings? 
Eu. The firſt will be, not to receive a Lion into the City: 
The ſecond, is to tie him up by parliamentary and municipal 
Laws, that he cant eafily break out into Tyranny : But the 
beſt of all would bc, to train him up from his Childhocd, in 
the Principles of Piety and Virtue, and to form his Will, be- 
fore he underſtands his Power. Good Counſels and Perſua- 
ſions go a great way, provided they be ſcaſonabie and gentle. 
But the laſt Reſort muſt be to beg of Gd, to incline the 
King's Heart to thoſe Things that are becoming a Chriſtian 
King. Tz. Do you excuſe your felt, becauſe you are a Lay- 
man? If I were a Batchelor in Divinity, I ſhould value my 
ſelf upon this Interpretation. Ez. I can't tell whether it is 
right or wrong, it is enough for me if it were not impious or 
heretical. However, I have done what you required of me; 
and now, according to the Rules of Converſation, *tis my 
Turn to hear your Opinion. | | 
Tj. The Compliment you paſs'd upon my grey Hairs, gives 
me ſome kind of Title ro ſpeak next to the Text, which 
will bear yet a more myſterious Meaning. Av. I believe it 
may, and I ſhould be glad to hear it. Ti. By the Word 
% King, may be meant, a Man fo perfected, as to have 
« wholly ſubdued his Luſts, and to be led by the Impulſe of 
« the Divine Spirit only. Now perhaps it may not be pro- 
cc per to tie up ſuch a Perſon to the Conditions of human 
* 3 but to leave him to his Maſter, by whom he is go- 
ce vern'd: Nor is he to be judg'd according to the Meaſures 
« by which the Frailty of imperfect Men advar ces towards 
ce true Holineſs; but if he ſteers another Courſe, we ought 
< to ſay with St. Paul, God hath accepted him, and to his own 
& Maſter he ſtands or falls. He that is ſpiritual, judgeth of all 
te Things, but he himſelf is judged of no Man. To ſuch, 
therefore, let no Man preſcribe ; for the Lord, who hath a 
pointed Bounds to the Seas and Rivers, hath the Heart of the 
Kiog in his Hand, and inclines it which Way ſoever it pleaſes 
him: What need is there to preſcribe to him, that does of the 
own accord better Things than human Laws oblige him to? 


Or, 
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Or, how great a Raſhneſs were it, to bind that Perſon by 
human Conſtitutions, who, it is manifeſt, by evident Tokens, 
is directed by the Inſpirations of the Holy Spirit. Ex. O II- 
mothy, thou haſt not only got grey Hairs on. this Head, but 

ou have likewiſe a Mind venerable for experimental Know- 
3 And I would to God, that we had more ſuch Kings 
as this King of yours among Chriſtians, who, indeed, all of 
them ought to be ſuch. © Bur we have dwelt long enough 
upon our Eggs and Herbs; let them be taken away, and ſome- 
thing elſe ſet in their Room. Ii We have done fo well 
already on this Ovation that there is no need of any more, 
either of Supplication or Triumph. But fince, by God's Af 
ſiſtance, we have ſucceeded fo well in the firſt Verſe, I wiſh 

our Umbra would explain the other, which ſeems to me a 
late more obic re. Soph. It you'll put a good Conſtruction 
upon what I ſhall ſay, will give you my Thoughts upon it. 

ow elſe dan a Shadow pretend to give Light to any thing ? 
Eu. I undertake that for all the Company; ſuch Shadows as 
you give as much Light as our Eyes will well bear. Soph. The 
fame Thing ſ-ems to be meant here, that Paul ſays: That 
there are ſeveral Ways of = that lead to Holineſs. Some 
affect the Miniſtry, ſome Celibacy, others a married State; 
ſome a retired Lite, others publick Adminiſtrations of the Go- 
verument, according to the various Diſpoſitions of their Bo- 
dies and Minds: Again, to one Man all Meats are indiffe- 
rent, another puts a difference betwixt this Meat and that; 
another he makes a d fference of days, another thinks every 
Day alike. In theſe Things St Paul would have every one 
enjoy his own Freedom of Mind, without reproaching ano- 
ther; nor ſhould we cenſure any Man in thoſe Caſes, but 
leave him to be j1dg'd by him that weigheth the Heart. It 
oftentimes happens, that he that eats may be more acceptable 
to God, than he that forbears; and he that breaks a Holy-day, 
than he that ſeems to obſerve it; and he that marries, is more 
acceptable to God, than a great many that live ſingle. I who 


am but a Shadow, have ſpoken my Mind. E. I wiſh I 


could have Converfarion with ſuch Shadows often. I think 
ou have hit the Nail on the Head: But here is one that has 

ived a Batchelor, and not of the Number of Saints, who have 
made themſelves Eunuchs, but was made ſo for the Sake of 
the Kingdom of God, by force to gratify our Bellies, (ll 
God Hall deſtroy both them and Meats). It is a Capon of my 
own teeding. I am a great Lover of boil'd Meats. This is 
a very good Soop, and theſe are choice Lettuces that are in 
it. Pray every one help himielf to what he likes beſt. — 
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that you may not be deceiv'd, I tell you, that we have a 
_ Courſe of Roaſt a coming, and after that ſome ſmall Deſert, 
and ſo conclude. Ti. But we exclude your Wite from Table. 
Ex. When you bring your own Wives, mine ſhall keep them 
Company. She would, if ſhe were here, be nothing but a 
Mute in our Company. She talks with more Freedom among 
the Women, and we are more at liberty to philoſophiſe. And 
beſides that, there would be danger, leſt we ſhould be ſerv'd 
as Socrates was, when he had ſeveral Philoſophers at Table 
with him, who took more Pleaſure in talking than they did in 
eating, and held a long Diſpute, had all their Meat thrown on 
the Floor by Xautippe, who in a Rage overturn'd the Table. 
Ii. I believe you have nothing of that to be afraid of: She's 
one of the beſt-humour'd Women in the World, Eu. She is 
ſuch a one indeed, that I ſhould be loath to change her if I 
might; and I look 112 my ſelf to be very happy upon that 
Account. Nor do I like their Opinion, who think a Man 
happy, becauſe he never had a Wife; I approve rather what 
the Hebrew Sage ſaid, He that has a good Wife has a good 
Lot. Ir is commonly our own Fault, if our Wives be bad, 
either for loving ſuch as are bad, or making them ſo; or elſe 
for not teaching them better. Ez. You ſay very right, but 
all this while I want to hear the third Verſe expounded : 
And methinks the divine Theophilus looks as if he had a mind 
to do it. Theo. Truly my Mind was upon my Belly; but 
| however, Þll ſpeak my Mind, fince I may do it without Of- 

fence. Eu. Nay, it will be a Favour to us if you ſhould 
happen to be in any Error, becauſe by that Means you 
will give us Occaſion of finding the Truth, Th. The Sen- 
tence ſeems to be of the ſame Importance with that the 
Lord expreſſes by the Prophet Hoſea, Chap. vi. I deſire 
Mercy and not 3 and the Knowledge of God more than 
Burnt-Offerings, This is fully explain'd, and to the Life, 
by the Lord Feſus, in St. Matthew, Chap. ix. who being 
at Table in the Houſe of Levi the Publican, with ſeve- 
ral others of the fame Stamp and Profeſſion, the Phari- 
fees, who were puff' d up with their external Obſervance of 
the Law, without any regard to the Precepts of it, where- 
upon the whole Law = Prophets depend, (with a Deſign 
to alienate the Affections of his Diſciples from him) ask d 
them, why their Maſter fat at the Table of Publicans and 
Sinners? From whoſe Converſation thoſe eus, that would 
be accounted the more holy, abſtain'd ; to chat Degree, that 
if any of the ſtricter Sort had met any of them by Chance, 
as ſoon'as they came home they would waſh themſelves. 


And 


tan 

and when the Diſciples, being yet but raw, could give no 
Anſwer ; the Lord an{wer'd both for himſelf and them: They 
( fays he ) who are whole need not a Phyſician, but they thas 
are ſick ; but go you and learn what that meaneth, I will have 
Mercy and not Sacrifice ; for I came not to call the Righteous but 
Sinners. Eu. Indeed you have very handſomely explain'd the 
Matter, by the comparing of Texts, which is the beſt Way 
of expounding Scripture. But I would fain know what it 
is he calls Sacrifice, and what Mercy. For how can we 
reconcile it, that God ſhould be againſt Sacrifces, who had 
commanded ſo many to be offered? Th. How far God is 
againſt Sacrifices, he himſelf reaches us in the firſt Chapter 
of the Prophecy of Iſaiab. There were certain legal Obliga- 
tions among the Fews, which were rather Significations of 
Holineſs, than of rhe Eſſence of it; of this Sort are Holy- 
days, Sabbatiſms, Faſts, Sacrifices; and there were certain 
other Obligations of perpetual Force, beirg good in their own 
Nature, and not meerly by being commanded, Now God 
was diſpleaſed with the Zewvs, not becauſe they did obſerve 
the Rites and Ceremonies, but becauſe being 22 
up with theſe, they neglected thoſe Things which God does 
in a more eſpecial Manner require of us; and wallowing in 
Avarice, Pride, Rapines, Hatred, Envy, and other Iniquities, 
they thought they merited Heaven, becauſe that upon Ho- 
ly-days, they viſited the Temple, offered Sacrifices, abſtained 

om forbidden Meats, and frequently faſted ; embracing the 
Shadow of Religion, and neglecting the Subſtance. Bur in 
that, he ſays, I will have Mercy, and not Sacrifice; I take it 
to be ſaid according to the Idiom of the Hebrew Tongue; 
that is to ſay, Mercy rather than Sacrifices, as Solomon inter- 
prets it in this Text, 20 do Mercy and Fudgment, is more at- 
ceptable to the Lord than Sacrifices, And again, the Scrip- 
ture exprefles all the charitable Offices to our Neighbour, 
under the Terms of Mercy, and eleemoſinary Tenderneſs, 
which takes its Name from Pity. By Sacrifices, I ſuppoſe 
is intended, whatſoever reſpects corporal Ceremonies, and 
has any Affinity with Judaiſm, ſuch as are the choice of 
Meats, 1 Garments, Faſting, Sacrifices, the ſaying 
over of Prayers, as a Boy ſays his Leſſon: reſting upon 
Holy-days. Theſe things, as they are not to be neglected in 
their due Seaſon, ſo they become diſpleaſing to God, if a Man 
relying too much upon theſe Obſervances, ſhall neglect to 
do Acts of Mercy, as often as his Brother's Neceſſuy requires 
n. And it has ſome Appearance of Holineſs in it, to avoid 
the Converſation of wicked Men: But this ought to give Place 
3s oft as there is an Opportunity offer'd of ſhewing Charity to our 
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Neighbour. It is a Point ot Obedience to reſt upon holy Days: 
But it would be very impious to make ſuch a Conſcience of 
a Day as to ſuffer a Brother to periſh upon ir. Therefore to 
keep the Lord's Day is a kind of Sacrifice: But to be reconcil'd 
to my Brother is a Point of Mercy. And then, as for Fudg- 
ment, though that may ſeem to reſpect Perſons in Power; 
who oftentimes oppreſs the weak therewith, yet it ſeems rea- 
ſonable enough in my Opinion that the poor Man ſhould re- 
mind him of that in Hoſea, And the Knowledge of God more 
than burnt Offerings. No Man can be ſaid to keep the Law 
of God, but he that keeps it according to the Mind of God, 
The Fews could lift up an Aſs upon the Sabbath that was 
fallen into a Pit, and yet calumniated our Saviour for pre- 
ſerving a Man upon that Day. This was a prepoſterous 
Judgment, and not according to the Knowledge of God; 
for they did not conſider that theſe Things were made for 
Man, and not Man for them. But I ſhould have eſtecm'd it 
Preſumption in me to have ſaid theſe Things, if you had not 
commanded it; and I had rather learn of others Things 
more 4 propos. Eu. This is ſo far from being a Preſump- 
tion, that it looks rather like an Inſpiration, But while we 
are thus plentifully feeding our Souls, we muſt not neglect 
their Companions. 73, Who are thoſe? Ex. Our Bodies, 
are not _ the Soul's Companions. I had rather call them 
ſo, than Inſtruments, Habitations or Sepulchres. 7. This is 
certainly to be plentifully refreſh'd when the whole Man is re- 
freſh'd. Eu. I fee you are very backward to help yourſelves; 
therefore, if you pleaſe, I'll order the Roaſt-meat to be brought 
us, leſt inſtead of a good Entertainment I ſhould treat you with 
along one. Now you ſee your Ordinary, Here is a Shoulder 
of Mutton, but it is a very fine one, a Capon and two brace of 
Partridges. Theſe indeed I bad from the Market, this little 
Farm ſupply'd me with the reſt, Ti. It is a noble Dinner, 


fit for a Prince. Ex. For a Carmelite, you mean. But ſuch 


as it is you are welcome to it. If the Proviſion be not very 
dainty you have it very freely. T7. Your Houſe is ſo full of 
Talk, that not only the Walls but the very Cup ſpeaks. Es. 
What does it fay? Ii. No Man is hurt but by himſelf, Eu. 
The Cup pleads for the Cauſe of the Wine. For it is a 
common Thing, if Perſons get a Fever or the Head-ach by 
over drinking, to lay it upon the Wine, when they have 
brought it upon themſelves by their Exceſs. Soph. Mine 
ſpeaks Greek. *Ey önmͤ AA, In Wine there's Truth (when 
ine is in the Wit is out.) This gives us to underſtand 
that it is not ſafe for Prieſts or Privy-Counſellors to give 
themſelves ſo to Wine, becauſe Wine commonly brings that 
to 
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to the Mouth that lay conceald in the Heart. So. In old 
Time among the Egyptians it was unlawful for their Prieſts 
to drink any Wine at all, and yet in thoſe Days there was 
no auricular Confeſſion. Ex. It is now become lawful for 
all Perſons to drink Wine, but how expedient it is I know not. 
So. What Book is that, Eulalius, you take out of your Pocket? 
It ſeems to be a very neat one, it is all over gilded. Eu. 
It is more valuable for the Inſide than the out. It is St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, that I — carry about me, as my beloved En- 
tertainment, which I take out now upon the Occaſion of 
ſomething you ſaid, which minds me of a Place, that I have 
beat my Brains about a long time, and I am not to come to 
a full Satisfaction in yer. It is in the 6th Chapter of the firſt 
Epiſtle to the Coriuthians, All Things are lawful for me, but 
| al Things are not expedient ; all Things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the Power of any. In the firſt 
Place (if we will believe the Stoicks) nothing can be pro- 
fitable to us, that is not honeſt : How comes Pas! then 
to diſtinguiſh berwixt that which is lawful, and that which is 
expedient? It is not lawful to whore, or get drunk, how 
then are all Things lawful? But if Paul ſpeaks of ſome 
icular Things only, which he would have to be lawful, 
cant gueſs by the Tenor of the Place, which thoſe parti- 
cular Things are. From that which follows, it may be ga- 
ther d, that he there ſpeaks of the Choice of Meats. For 
ſome abſtain from, Things offer'd ro Idols, and others from 
Meats forbidden by Moſes's Law. In the 8th Chapter he 
treats of Things offer'd to Idols, and in the roth Chapter ex- 
plaining the Meaning of this Place, ſays, All Things are law- 
ful for me, but all Things are not expedient ; all Things are lau- 
fu! for me, but all Things edify not. Let no Man ſeek his own, 
but every Man the Things of another. Whatſoever is ſold in 
the Shambles, eat ye. And that which St. Paul ſubjoins, a- 
grees with what he faid before: Meat for the Belly, and 
the Belly for Meats ; but God ſhall deſtroy both it and them. 
Now that which has Reſpect to the Fudaical Choice of Meats, 
is in the Cloſe of the roth Chapter. Give none Offence, nei- 
ther to the Jeuus nor the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God; 
even as I pleaſe all Men in all Things, not ſeeking my own 
Profit, but the Profit of many, that they may be ſav'd. Where 
in chat he faith to the Gentiles, he ſeems to have Reſpect to 
Things offer d to Idols; and where he ſpeaketh to the Jews he 
ſeems to refer to the Choice of Meats ; what he ſays to the 
Church of God appertains to the Weak, collected out of 
both Sorts. It was lawful, it ſeems, to eat of all Meats 
whatloeyer, and all Things that we clean to tha Clean. Bus 
4 be 
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the Queſtion remaining is, Whether it be expedient or no? 
The Liberty of the Goſpel makes all Things lawful ; bu 
Charity has always a Regard to my Neighbour's Good, and 
therefore often abſtains from Things lawful, rather chu 
to condeſcend to what is for another's Advantage, than to 
make uſe of its own Liberty. But now here ariſes a doubt 
Difficulty ; firſt, that here is nothing that either precedes 
or follows in the Context that agrees with this Senſe. For 
he chides the Corinthians for being Seditious, Fornicator,, 
Adulterers, and given to go to Law before wicked Judges 
Now what Coherence is there with this to ſay, All Things an 
lawful for me, but all Things are not expedient ? And in the fol. 
lowing Marter, he returns to the Caſe of Incontinence, which 
he had aſo repeated before, only leaving out the Charge of 
Contention : But the Body (fays he) is not for Fornice 
tion, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the Body. Bu 
however, this Scruple may be ſolv'd too, becauſe a little before, 
in the Catalogue of Sins, he had made mention of Idolatry. 
Be not deceived, neither Fornicators, nor Idolaters, nor Adulterer:, 
now the Eating of Things offer'd to Idols is a certain kind | 
of Idolatry, and therefore he immediately ſubjoins, Meat is 45 
the Belly, and the Belly for Meat. Intimating, that in a 
of Neceſſity, and for a Seaſon, a Man may eat any Thing, 
unleſs Charity toward his Neighbour ſhall diſſuade it: Bu 
that Uncleanneſs is in all Perſons, and at all Times to be de 
teſted. It is Matter of Neceſſity that we eat, but that Ne. 
ceſſity ſhall be taken away at the Reſurrection of the 
Dead. But if we are luſtful, that proceeds from Wickel 
neſs. But there is another Scruple that I can't tell how t 
ſolve, or how to reconcile to that Paſſage: But I will w 
be brought under the Power of any. For he ſays, he has the 
Power of all Things, and yet he will not be brought ur 
der the Power of any one. If he may be ſaid to be ut 
der another Man's Power, that abſtains for fear of offen& 
ing, it is what he ſpeaks of himſelf in the ninth Chaptet 
For though I be free from all Men, yet have made my {i 
Servant to all, that I may gain all. St, Ambroſe ſtumbling 
I ſuppoſe, at this Scruple, takes this to be the Apoſtle's 
nuine Senſe for the better underſtanding of what he {aj 
in the gth Chapter, where he claims to himſelf the Powe 
of doing that which the reſt of the Apoſtles (either tre 
or falſe) did, of receiving a Maintenance from them to 
whom he preach'd the Goſpel. But he forbore this, 4 
though he might have done it, as a Thing expedient amony 
the Corinthians, whom he reprov'd for fo many and enor- 
mous Iniquities. And moreover, he that receives, — 
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ſome Degree in the Power of him from whom he. re- 


' ceives, and ſuffers ſome Kind of Abatement in his Au- 


thority. For he that takes, cannot fo freely reprove his 
Benefactor; and he that gives will not fo eafily take a Re- 
henſion from him that he has - obliged. And in this 
did the Apoſtle Paul abſtain from that which was law- 
ful for the Credit of his apoſtolical Liberty, which in this 
Caſe he would not have to be rendered obnoxious to any 
one, that he might with the greater Freedom and Authon i- 
reprehend their Vices. Indeed, I like this Explication of 
9 Ambroſe very well. But yet, if any Body had rather 
apply this Paſſage to Meats, St. Pauls Saying, but I <vill not 
be brought under the Power of any, may be taken in this Senſe : 
Although I may ſometimes abſtain from Meats offered to 
Idols, or forbidden by the Moſaical Law, out of Regard ro 
the Salvation of my Brothers Souls, and the Furthcrance of the 
Goſpel; yet my Mind is free, well knowing that it is law- 
ful to eat all manner of Meats, according to the Neceſſity 
of the Body. But there were ſome falſe Apoſties, who 
went about to perſuade them, that ſome Mears, were in them- 
ſelves, by their own Nature unclean, and were to be for- 
born, not upon Occaſion only, but at at all Times; and that 
as ſtrict as Adultery or Murder, Now thoſe that were thus 
miſled, were reduced under another's Power, and fell from 
their Goſpel Liberty. Theophyla# (as I remember) is the 
only Man that advances an Opinion different from all theſe. 
It is lawful, ſays he, to eat all Sorts of Meats ; but it is not 
expedient to eat to exceſs ; for from Luxury comes Luff, 
There is no Impiety, indeed, in this Senſe ; but it does not 
ſeem to me to be the genuine Senſe of the Place. I have 
acquamted you with my Scruples, it will become your Cha- 
rity to ſet me to rights. Ex. Your Diſcourſe is, indecd, an- 
ſwerable to your Name, and one that knows how to pro- 
pound Queſtions as you do, has no need of any Body to 
anſwer them but himſelf, For you have fo propoſed your . 
Doubts, as to put one quite out of doubt, altho' St. Paul. 
in that Epiſtle, (propoſing to handle many Things at once) 
paſſes often from one Argument to another, repeating what 
he had intermitred. Chryſoglottus. If I were not afraid, that 
by my Loquacity I ſhould divert you from eating your 
Dinners, and did think it were lawful to intermix any Thing 
out of profane Authors with ſacred Diſcourſes, I would 
venture to propoſe ſomething that I read ro Day; not ſo 
much with Perplexity, as wich a ſingular Delight. Ex. What- 
ſoever is pious, and conduces to good Manners, ought not 
to be called profane. The firſt _— muſt indeed be given 
— 0 
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to the Authority of the Scriptures; but neyertheleſs, I 
ſometitnes find ſome Things ſaid or written by the Antients; 
nay, even by the Heathens; nay, by the Poets themſelves, ſo 
chaſtly, fo holily, and fo divinely, that I cannot perſuade my. 
ſelf, bur that when they wrote them, they were divinely 
inſpired ; and perhaps the Spirit of Chriſt diffuſes itſelf farther 
than we imagine; and that there are more Saints than we 
have in our Catalogue. To confeſs freely among Friends, 
J can't read Tully of old Age, of Friendſhip, his Offices, or 
his Tiſculam Queſtions, without kiſſing the Book, and Vene- 
ration for that divine Soul. And on-the contrary, when [ 
read ſome of our modern Authors, treating of Politics, Oe. 
conomics and Ethics, =_m God! how cold they are in 
Compariſon of theſe? Nay, how do they ſeem to be inſen- 
ſible of what they write themſelves? So that I had rather lole 
Scotus, and twenty more ſuch as he, than one Cicero or Plu- 
tarch. Not that I am wholly againſt them neither; bur be- 
cauſe, by the reading of the one, I find my ſelf become bei- 
ter; whereas, I riſe from the other, I know not how cold- 
ly affected to Virtue, but moſt violently inclin'd to Cavil 
and Contemion ; therefore never fear to propoſe it, what- 
ſoever it is. Ch. Although all Tullys Books of Philoſophy 
ſeem to breathe out ſomething divine; yet that Treatiſe of 
old Age, that he wrote in old Age, ſcems to me to be ac- 
cording to the Greek Proverb; the Song of the dying Swan, 
I was reading it to Day, and theſe Words pleaſing me above 
the reſt, I got em by Heart: Should it pleaſe God to give me 
aGrant to begin my Life again from my very Cradle, and once 
more to run over the Courſe of my Tears I have lived, 1 
would not upon any Terms accept of it: Nor would I, having 
in a Manner finiſhed my Race, run it over again from the ſtart- 
ing Place to the Goal: For what Pleaſure has this Life in it! 
nay, rather, what Pain has it not? But if there were not, 
there would be undoubtedly in it Satiety or Trouble, I am not 
for bewailing my paſt Life as a great many, and learned Men 
too, have done, nor do I" repent that I have livd; becauſe, 
I have livdſo, that I am ſatisfy'd, J have not liv'd in vain, 

And when.T leave this Life, I 2 it as an Inn, and not as 4 


Place of Abode. For Nature has given us our Bo es as an 


Inn to lodge in, and not to dwell in. O] glorious Day will that 
be, when I ſhall leave this Rabble-rout and Defilements of the 
World behind me, to go to that Society and World of Sprrits! 
Thus far out of Cato. What could be ſpoken more divinely 
by a Chriſtian? I wiſh all the Diſcourſes of our Monks, even 


with their holy Virgins, were ſuch as the Dialogue of this aged 


Pagan, with the Pagan Youths of his Time. Ew, It may be 
. objected 
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objected, that this Colloquy of Tullùis was but a Fiction. 
Ch. It is all one to me, Whether the Honour of theſe Expreſ- 
ſions be given to Cato, who thought and ſpoke them, or to 
Cicero, whoſe Mind could form ſuch divine Things in Con- 
templation, and whoſe Pen could repreſent ſuch excellent 
Macter in Words fo anſwerable to them; though indeed I am 
apr to think that Cato, if he did not ſpeak theſe very 
Words, yer that-in his familiar Converſation he us'd Words 
of the very ſame Import. For indeed, M. Tully was not 
2 Man of that Impudence, to draw Cato otherwiſe than he 
was. Beſide, that ſuch an Unlikeneſs in a Dialogue would 
have been a great Indecorum, which is the thing chiefly to 
be aimed at in this Sort of Diſcourſe; and eſpecially; at a 
Time when his Character was freſh in the Memories of all 
Men. Th. That which you ſay is very likely: But Dil tell 
you what came into my Mind upon your Recital. I have 
often admired with myſelf, that conſidering that all Men wiſh 
for long life, and are afraid of Death; that yet, I have 
ſcarce found any Man ſo happy, (I don't ſpeak of old, but 
of middle aged Men); but that if the Queſtion were put to 
him, whether or no, if it ſhould be granted him to grow 
young again, and run over the fame good and ill Fortune 
that he had before, he would not make the fame Anſwer 
that Cato did; eſpecially paſſing a true Reflection upon the 
mixture of Good and Ill of his paſt Life. For the re- 
membrance even of the pleaſanteſt Part of it is commonly 
attended with Shame, and Sting of Conſcience, inſomuch 
that the Memory of paſt Delights is more painful to us, than 
that of paſt Mistorrunes. Therefore ic was wiſely done of 
the ancient Poets in the Fable of Lethe, to repreſent the 
Dead drinking largely of the Waters of Forgetfulneſs, be- 
fore their Souls were affected with any deſire of the Bodies 
they had left behind them. La. It is a Thing well worthy 
of our Admiration, and what I my ſelf have obſerv'd in 
ſome Perſons. Bur that in Cato that pleaſes me the moſt 
5 his Declaration. Neither am I ſorry that I have liv'd, 
Where is the Chriſtian, that has fo led his Life, as to be 
able to ſay as much as this old Man? It is a common 
Thing for Men, who have ſcrap'd great Eſtates together 
by Hook or by Crook, when they are upon their Beach 
Beds, and about to leave them, then to think they have 
not liv'd in vain, But Cato therefore thought, that he had 
not liv'd in vain, upon the Conſcience of his having diſ- 
charg d all the Parts of an honeſt and uſeful Citizen, and 
an uncorrupted Magiſtrate; and that he ſhould leave to Po- 
ſterity, Monuments of his _ and Induſtry. And — 
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could be ſpoken more divinely than this, I depart as from 
an Inn, and not an Habitation. So long we may ſtay in an 
Inn till the Hoſt bids us be gone, but a Man will nor eafily 
be forc'd from his own Houſe. And yet from hence the 
Fall of the Houſe, or Fire, or ſome Accident drives us. Or 
if nothing of theſe happen, the Structure falls to pieces with 
old Age, thereby admoniſhing us that we muſt change our 
Quarters. Neph. That Expreſſion of Socrates in Plato i; 
not leſs elegant: Methinks, ſays he, the Soul of a Man is in 
the Bod) as in a Garriſon, there is no quitting of it without 
the Leave of the Generals, nor no ſtaying any longer in it, than 
during the Pleaſure of him that plac d him there, This Allu- 
ſion of Plato's, of a Garriſon inſtead of a- Houſe, is the 
more fgnificant of the two. For in a Houſe is only im- 
ply'd Abode, in a Garriſon we are appointed to ſome Duty 
by our Governor. And much to the fame Purpoſe is i, 
that in Holy Writ the Life of Man is ſometimes call : 
Warfare, and at other times a Race. Ex. But Cato's Speech, 
mechinks, ſeems to agree very well with that of St. Pau, 


who writing to the Corinthians, calls that heavenly Manſion, 


which we look for after this Life in one Place o:xiay 1 
Houſe, in another 6zx]1e:ov a Manſion, and moreover (be- 
ſides that) he calls the Body exnv@- a Tabernacle, For 
we alſo (ſays he) who are in the Tabernacle, groan, being bur. 
thered. Neph. Much after this manner ſays St. Peter; And 
I think it meet (ſays he) as long as J am in this Tabernack, 
to ſtir you up by putting you in mind, being aſſured that | 
ſhall ſhortly put off this Tabernacle. And what elſe does 
Chriſt himſelf ſay to us, but that we ſhould live and watch, 
as if we were preſently to die: And ſo apply our ſelves to 
honeſt Things, as if we were to live for ever? And when we 
hear theſe excellent Words of Cato, O that glorious Day, do 
we not ſeem to hear Sr. Paul himſelf ſaying, I defire to br 
diſſolved, and to be with Chriſt? How happy are they tha 
wait for Death with fuch a Frame of Mind? But as for 
Cato's Speech, altho' it be an excellent one, methinks there is 
more Bcldneſs and Arrogance in it, than becomes a Chr- 
ſtian. Indeed, I never read any thing in a Heathen, tht 
comes nearer to a Chriſtian, than what Socrates ſaid to Crito, 
a little before he drank his Poiſon; Whether I ſhall be 4 
prov'd or not in the Sight of God, I cannot tell; but this I an 
certain of, that 1 have moſt affeftionately endeavoured to pleaſt 
bim; and I have a good Hope, that he will accept of my Endes- 
vourt. This great Man was diffident of his own Performances; 
but ſo, that being conſcious to himſelf of the Propenlity d 
his Inclination to obey the divine Will, he conceived a 
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Hope, that God, of his Goodneſs, would accept him for the 
Honeſty of bis Intentions. Neph. Indeed, it was a wonderful 
Elevation of Mind in a Man, that knew not Chriſt, nor the 
holy Scriptures : And therefore, I can ſcarce forbear, when [ 
read ſuch Things of ſuch Men, but cry out, Sancte Socrates, 
ora pro nobis; Saint Socrates, pray for us. Ch. And I have 
much ado ſometimes to keep my elf from entertaining good 
Hopes of the Souls of Virgil and Horace. Neph. But how un- 
willingly have I ſeen many Chriſtians die? Some put their 
Truſt in Things not to be confided in; others breathe our 
their Souls in Deſperation, either out of a Conſciouſneſs of 
their lewd Lives, or by reaſon of Scruples that have been in- 
jected into their Minds, even in their dying Hours, by ſome 
indiſcreet Men, die almoſt in deſpair. 

Ch. It is no wonder to find them die ſo, who have ſpent 
their Time in philoſophizing about Ceremonies all their Lives. 
Neph. What do you mean by Ceremonies? Ch. Ill tell you, 
but with Proteſtation over and over beforehand, that I don't 
find fault with the Sacraments and Rites of the Church, 
but rather-highly 2 of them; but I blame a wicked and 
ſuperſtitious ſort of People, or (to put it in the ſofteſt 
Term) the ſimple and unlearned Perſons, who teach People 
to put their Confidence in theſe Things, omitting thoſe 
Things which make them truly Chriſtians. Neph. I don't 
yet clearly underſtand what it is you aim at. Ch. Ill be 
plainer then, If you look into Chriſtians in common, don't 
you find they live as if the whole Sum of Religion confiſted 
in Ceremonies? With how much Pomp are the antient Rites 
of the Church ſet forth in Baptiſm ? The Infant waits withour 
the Church Door, the Exorciſm is performed, the Catechi- 
ring bs performed, Vows are made, Satan is abjured, with all 
his Pomps and Pleaſures; then the Child is anointed, ſign'd, 
ſeaſon d with Salt, dipt, a Charge given to his Sureties to 
ſee it well brought up; and the Oblation-Money being paid, 
they are diſcharged, and by this Time the Child paſles for a 
Chriſtian, and in ſome Senſe is ſo. A little Time after, it is 
anointed again, and in Time learns to confeſs, receive the 
Sacrament, is accuſtom'd to reſt upon Holy-days, ro hear Di- 
vine Service, to faſt ſometimes, to abſtain from Fleſh ; and 
if he obſerves all theſe, he paſſes for an abſolute Chriſtian. 
He marries a Wife, and then comes on another Sacrament ; 
he enters into Holy Orders, is anointed again, and conſecrated, 
his Habit is chang'd, and then to Prayers. Now [I approve 
of the doing of all this well enough; but the doing of them 
more out of Cuſtom than Conſcience, I don't approve ; 


but to think that nothing elſe is requiſite for the making a a 
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Chriſtian, I abſolutely diſapprove: For the greateſt Part of 
Men in the World truſt to theſe Things, and think they 
have nothing elſe to do, but get Wealth by Right or Wrong, 
to gratify their Paſſions of Rage, Luſt, Malice, Ambition; 
And this they do till they come upon their Death- Bed; and 
then there follows more Ceremonies ; Confeſſion upon Con- 
feſſion, more Unction ſtill, the Euchariſts are adminiſtred; 
Tapers, the Croſs, holy Water are brought in; Indulgences 
are procured, if they are to be had for Love or Money; Or. 
ders are given for a magnificent Funeral; and then comes on 
another folemn Contract: When the Man is in the Agony WW 
of Death, there's one ſtands by bawling in his Ear, and now 
and then diſpatches him before his Time, if he chance to be 
a little in Drink, or have better Lungs than ordinary. Now Þ 
aithough thoſe Things may be well enough, as they are done 
in Contormity to eccleſiaſtical Cuſtoms; yet there are ſome 
more internal Impreſſions, which have an Efficacy to forty 
us againſt the Aſlaults of Death, by filling our Hearts with 
Joy, and helping us to go out of the World with a Chriſtian 
Aſſurance. Eu. You ſpeak very piouſly and truly; but in 
the mean time here is no Body eats: I told you before, that 
you muſt expect nothing after the ſecond Courſe, and tha 
a Country ore too, leſt any Body ſhould look for Pheaſants, 
Moor-hens, and fine Kickſhaws. Here, Boy ! take away theſe 
Things, and bring up the reſt. You ſee, not the Affluence, [I] 
but the Straitneſs of my Fortune. This is the Product of my 
Gardens you have ſeen ; don't ſpare, it you like any thing, 
7i. There's ſo great a Variety, it does a Man good to look 
upon it. Ev. That you mayn't altogether deſpiſe my T hrit- 
tineſs, this Diſh would have chear'd up the Heart of old H/. 
arion, the evangelical Monk, with a hundred more of his 
Fellows, the Monks of that Age. But Paul and Anthony 
would have lived a Month upon it. 73. Yes, and Prince 
Peter too, I fancy would have leap'd at it, when he lodgd 
at Simon the Tanner's. Ex. Yes; and Paul too, I believe, 
when by reaſon of Poverty he fat up a- Nights to make Tents. 
N. How much do we owe to the Goodneſs of God! But 
yet, I had rather ſuffer Hunger with Peter and Paul, upon 
Condition, that what I wanted for my Body, might be made 


[1] Eraſmus alludes to the commen Saying, that was uſed of a Perſon to 
whom all Things abounded, that he had gotten the Cornu-copie, (i. e. the 
Horn of Plenty) from a Fable that is related of Jupiter, that he gave the 
Nymphs of Crete, as a Reward for their taking Care of him, one of the 
Horns of the Goat Amalthea, by whoſe Milk he had been nouriſhed ; fay- 
ing, that the Quality of this Horn ſhould be ſuch, that whatſoever they 
fh-uld wiſh for, ſhould ſpring out of it. 0 
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up by the Satisfaction of my Mind. Eu. Let us learn of St. 
Paul, both how to abound, and how to ſuffer Want. When 
we want, let us praiſe God, that he has afforded us Matter to 
exerciſe our Frugality and Patience upon: When we abound, 
let us be thankful for his Munificence, who by his Liberality, 
invites and provokes us to love him; and uſing thoſe Things 
the divine Bounty has plentifully beſtowed upon us, with Mo- 
deration and Temperance ;. let us be mindful of the Poor, 
whom God has been plcas'd to ſuffer to want wha: he 
has made abound to us, that neither Side may want an 
' Occaſion of exerciſing Virtue: For he beſtows upon us 
ſufficient for the Relief of our Brother's Neceſſity, that we 
may obtain his Mercy, and that the Poor on the other 
Hand, being refreſh'd by our Liberality, may give him 
Thanks for putting it into our Hearts, and recommend us 
to him in their Prayers; and, very well remember'd, come 
hither, Boy; bid my Wife ſend Gudula ſome of the roaſt 
Meat thar's left, tis a very good poor Woman in the Neigh- 
bourbood big with Child, her Husband is lately dead, a 
profufe, lazy Fellow, that has left nothing but a Stock of 
Children, Chriſt has commanded 20 give to every one that 
asks; but if I ſhould do ſo, I ſhouid go a begging my 
ſelf in a Month's time. E I ſuppoſe Chriſt means only 
ſuch as ask for Neceſſaries: For to them who ask, nay, 
who importune, or rather extort great Sums from People 
to furniſh voluptuous Entertainments, or, which is worſe, 
to feed Luxury and Luſt, it is Charity to deny; nay, it is 
a kind of Rapine to beſtow that which we owe to the 
preſent Neceſſity of our Neighbours, upon thoſe that will 
abuſe it; upon this Conſideration it is, that it ſeems to me, 
that they can ſcarcely be excusd from being guilty of a 
mortal Sin, who at a prodigious Expence , either build or 
beautify Monafteries or Churches, when in the mean time 
ſo many living Temples of Chriſt are ready to ſtarve for 
want of Food and Clothing, and are fadly afilicted with the 
want of other Neceſſaries. When I was in England, | faw 
St. Thomas's Tomb [I] all over bedeck'd with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Jewels of an immenſe Price, beſides other rich 
Furniture, even to Admiration; I had rather that theſe Su- 
perfluities ſhould be apply'd to charitable Uſes, than to be 
reſervd for Princes, that ſhall one Time or other make a 
Booty of them. The holy Man, I am confident, would 


—_— 


[1] Of Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who in the Time of 
King Henry the Second was aſſafſinated in the Church, buried there, and 


atterwards canoniz d for a Saint by the Pope. 
have 
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have been better pleas'd, to have his Tomb adorn'd with 
Leaves and Flowers. When [ was in Lombardy, I ſaw a 
Cloyſter of the Carthuſians, not far from Pavia; the Cha- 
pel is built from Top to Bottom, within and without, of 
white Marble, and almoſt all that is in it, as Altars, Pil- 
lars, and Tombs, are all Marble. To what Purpoſe was it 
to be at ſuch a vaſt Expence upon a Marble Temple, for a 
few ſolitary Monks to fing in? And 'tis more Burthen to 
them than Uſe too, for they are perpetually troubled with 
Strangers, that come thither, only out of mere Curioſity, to 
ſee the Marble Temple. And that, which is yet more ridi- 
culous, I was told there, that there is an Endowment of three 
thouſand Ducats a Year for keeping the Monaſtery in Re- 
pair. And there are ſome that think that it is Sacrilege, to 
convert a Penny of that Money to any other pious Uſes, 
contrary to the Intention of the Teſtator; they had rather 
pull down, that they may rebuild, than not go on with build- 
ing. I thought meet to mention theſe, being ſomething 
more remarkable than ordinary; tho' we have a world of 
Inſtances of this kind up and down in our Churches. This, 
in my Opinion, is rather Ambition than Charity. Rich Men 
now-a-days will have their Monuments in Churches, where- 
as in Times paſt they could hardly get Room for the Saints 
there: They muſt have their Images there, and their Pictures, 
forſooth, with their Names at length, their Titles, and the 
Inſcription of their Donation; and this takes up a conſide- 
rable Part of the Church; and I believe in time they'll be 
for having their Corpſe laid even in the very Altars them- 
| ſelves. But perhaps, ſome will ſay, would you have their 
Munificence be diſcourag'd; I ſay no, by no means, provided 
what they offer to the Temple of God be worthy of ir. But 
if I were a Prieſt or a Biſhop, I would put it into the Heads 
of thoſe thick-ſcull'd Courtiers or Merchants, that if they 
would atone for their Sins to Almighty God, they ſhould 

rivately beſtow their Liberality upon the Relief of the Poor. 
Bur they reckon all as loſt, that goes out ſo by Piece-meal, 
and is privily diſtributed teward the Succour of the Needy, 
that the next Age ſhall have no Memorial of the Bounty, But 
I think no Money can be better beſtowꝰd, than that which Chriſt 
himſelf would have put to his Account, and makes himſelt 
Debtor for. Ti. Don't you take that Bounty to be well 
plac'd that is beſtow'd upon Monaſteries? Eu. Yes, and I 
would be a Benefactor my ſelf, if I had an Eſtate that would 
allow it; but it ſhould be ſuch a Proviſion for Neceſſaries, 
as ſhould not reach to Luxury. And I would give ſomething 
too, Whereſoever I found a religious Man that wanted it. 
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7;. Many are of Opinion, that what is given to common 
Beggars, is not well beſtowed. Es. I would do ſomething 
that Way too; but with Diſcretion : But in my Opinion, it 
were better if every City were to maintain their own Poor; 
and Vagabonds and ſturdy Beggars were not ſuffer'd to ſtrole 
about, who want Work more than Money. Ti. To whom 
then would you in an eſpecial Manner give? How much? 
And to what Purpoſes? Ew. It is a hard matter for me to 
anſwer to all theſe Points exactly: Firſt of all, there ſhould 
be an Inclination to be helpful to all, and afterthat, the Pro- 
portion muſt be according to my Ability, as Opportunity 
ſhould offer; and eſpecially ro thoſe whom I know to be Poor 
and Honeſt; and when my own Purſe fail'd me, I would 
exhort others to Charity. Ti. But will you give us leave now 
to diſcourſe freely in your Dominions? Ex. As freely as if 
ou were at home at your own Houſes. T3. You don't 
hog vaſt Expences upon Churches, you fay, and this Houſe 
might have been built for leſs than ir was. Eu. Indeed, I 
think this Houſe of mine to be within the Compaſs of clean- 
y and convenient, far from Luxury, or I am miſtaken. 
ome that live by begging, have built with more State; ard 
yet, theſe Gardens of mine, ſuch as they are, pay a Tribute to 
the Poor; and I daily leſſen my Expence, and am the more 
frugal in Expence _ my ſelf and Family, that I may con- 
tribute the more plentifully to them. Ti. If all Men were 
of your Mind, it would be better than it is with man 
People who deſerve better, that are now in extreme Want; 
and on the other Hand, many of thoſe pamper'd Carcaſes 
would be brought down, who deſerve to be taught Sobrie- 
and Modeſty by Penury. Ex. It may be fo: But ſhall 
mend your mean Entertainment now, with the beſt Bit at 
laſt? T7. We have had more than enough of Delicacies al- 
ready. Ew. That which I am now about to give you, 
let your Bellies be never fo full, won't over-charge your 
Stomachs. T7. What is it? E. The Book of the four 
Evangelifts, that I may treat you with the beſt at laſt. Read, 
Boy, from the Place where you left off laſt. Boy. No Man 
can ſerve two Maſters ; for either he will bate the one and love 
the other, or elſe he will hold to the one and deſpiſe the other: 
You cannot ſerve God and Mammon. Therefore, I ſay unto 
Jou, take no thought for your Life, what you ſhall eat, or what 
you ſhall drink: Nor yet for your Body, what you ſball put 
on. Is not the Life more than Meat, and the Body than Rai- 
ment? Eu. Give me the Book. In this Place Jeſus Chriſt 
ſeems to me, to have ſaid the fame Thing twice: For inſtead 
of what he had faid in the firſt Place, i. e. he will hate; he 
fays immediately, he will deſpiſe. And for what he had ſaid 
before, 


Er 
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before, he will love, he by and by turns it, he will bold 15. 
The Senſe is the ſame, tho? the Perſons are chang'd. Ii. 
do not very well apprehend what you mean. Eu. Let me, it 
you pleaſe, demonſtrate it mathematically. In the firſt Par, 
put A for the one, and B for the other. In the latter Pan, 
put B for one, and A for the other, inverting the Order; 
for eicher A will hate, and B will love, or B will hold to, 
and A will deſpiſe. Is it not plain now, that A is twice hated, 
and B twice belov'd? 77. Tis very clear. Eu. This Con- 
junction, or, eſpecially repeated, has the Emphaſis of a con- 
trary, or at leaſt, a different Meaning. Would it not be o- 
therwiſe abſurd to ſay, Either Peter [bal overcome me, and Tl 
yield; or Ill yield, and Peter ſhall overcome me? Ti. A pre: 

Sophiſm, as I'm an honeſt Man. Eu. I ſhall think it ſo 
when you have made it out, not before. The. I have ſome- 
thing runs in my Mind, and Pm with Child to have it out: 
I can't tell what to make on't, but let it be what it will, you 
ſhall have ir if you pleaſe; if it be a Dream, you ſhall be 
the Interpreters, or midwife it into the World. Ex Al- 
though it is looked upon to be ar to talk of Dreams 
at Table, and it is immodeſt to bring forth before ſo many 
Men; but this Dream, or this Conception of thy Mind, be 
it what it will, let us have it. The. In my Judgment, it is ra- 
ther the Thing than the Perſon that is chang'd in this Text. 
And the Words one and one do not refer to A and B; but 
either Part of them, to which of the other you pleaſe, ſo that 
chuſe which you will, it muſt be oppoſed to that, which is 
ſignified by the other; as if you ſhould ſay, you ſball either 
exclude A and admit B, or you ſhall admit A and exclude B. 
Here's the Thing chang'd, and the Perſon the ſame: And 
it is fo ſpoken of A, that it is the ſame Caſe, if you ſhould 
ſay the ſame Thing of B; as thus, either you ſhall exclude B 
or admit A, or admit B or exclude 4. Eu. In truth, you 
have very artificially ſolwd this Problem: No Mathemati- 
cian could have demonſtrated it better upon a Slate. Soph. 
That which is the greateſt Difficulty to me is this; that we 
are forbidden to take Thought for to Morrow; when yet, 
Paul himſelf wrought with his own Hands for Bread, and 
ſharply rebukes lazy People, and thoſe that live upon other 
Mens Labour, exhorting them to take Pains, and get their 
Living by their Fingers Eads that they may have wherewith 
to relieve others in their Neceſſities. Are not they holy 
and warrantable Labours, by which a (poor) Husband pro- 
vides for his dear Wife and Children. Ti. This is a Queſti- 
on, which, in my Opinion, may be reſolv'd ſeveral Ways. 
Firſt of all, This Text had a particular Reſpect to thoſe * 
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The Apoſtles being difpersd far and wide for the preaching 
of the Goſpel, all ſollicitous Care for a Maintenance was to 
be thrown aſide, it being to be ſupply'd otherwite, having 
not Leiſure to x Living by their Labour; and eſpecially, 
they having no Way of getting it, but by Fiſhing: But now 
the World is come to another paſs, and we all love to live at 
Eaſe, and ſhun pains-taking. Another Way of expounding 
it may be this; Chriſt bal not forbid Induſtry, but Anxiety 
of Thought, and this Anxiety of Thought is to be underſtood 
according to the Temper of Men in common, who are anxious 
for nothing more than getting a Livelihood; that ſetting all 
other Things aſide, this is the only Thing they mind. And our 
Saviour docs in a manner intimate the ſame himſelf, when he 
ſays, that one Man cannot ſerve two Maſters, For he that 
wholly gives himſelf up to any Thing, is a Servant to it. 
Now he would have the Propagation of the Goſpel be 
our chief; but yet, not our only Care. For he ſays, Seek ye 
firſt the Kingdom of Heaven, and theſe Things ſhall be added un- 
zo you, He does not ſay, ſeek only; but ſeek firſt. And be- 
ſides, I rake the Word ro Morrow, to be hyperbolical, and 
in that, ſignifies a Time to come, a great while hence. It 
we. the Cuſtom of the Mifers of this World, to be an- 
xiouſly ſcraping together, and laying up for Poſterity. Ev. We 
allow of your Interpretation; but what does he mean, when 
he ſays, be not ſollicitous for your Life, what you ſhall eat ? 
The Body is cloth'd, but the Soul does not eat. Ti. By A- 
ima, is meant Life, which can't ſubſiſt without Meat (or is 
in Danger, if you take away its Food): But it is not ſo, if 
you take away the Garment, which is more for Modeſty than 
Neceſſity. If a Perſon is forc'd to go naked, he does not 
die preſently ; but want of Food is certain Death. Eu. I do 
not well underſtand how this Sentence agrees with that 
which follows; Is not the Life more than Meat, and the Body 
than Raiment ? For if Life be fo precious, we ought to take 
the more Care of it. Ii. This Argument does rather increaſe 
our Sollicitouſneſs than leſſen it. Eu. But this is none of our 
Saviours Meaning; who, by this Argument, creates in us a 
ſtronger Confidence in the Father: For if a bountiful Father 
hath given us gratis that which is the more valuable, he 
will alſo beſtow upon us what is leſ valuable: He that has 
given us Life, will not deny us Food: And he that has 
given us Bodies, will by ſome Means or other give us 
Cloaths too: Therefore, relying upon his Bounty, we have 
no Reaſon to diſquiet our ſelves with Anxiety f Thought, 
for Things of ſmaller Moment. What remains then, but 
eng this World, as though we uſed it not, we transfer our 

whole 
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whole Study and Application to the Love of heavenly 
Things, and rejecting the World and the Devil univerſally, 
with all his crafty Deluſions, we cheartully ſerve God alone, 
who will never forſake his Children? Bur all this while, 
here's no Body touches the Fruits. Certainly you may eat 
this with Joy, for this is the Product of my own Farm, and 
did not coſt much care to provide it. Ti. We have v 
plentifully ſatisfied our Bodies. Eu. I ſhould be glad if you had 
ſatisfied your Minds too. 73. Our Minds have been fatisfy'd 
more plentifully than our Bodies. Ex. Boy, take away, and 
bring ſome Water; now, my Friends, let us waſh, that if we 
have in eating contracted any Guilr, being cleanfed, we may 
conclude with a Hymn: If you pleaſe, I'll conclude with 
what 1 out of St. Chryſoſtom. Ti. We entreat you that 
you would do it. Eu. Glory to thee, O Lord; glory to thee, 0 
holy One; glory to thee, O King; as thou haſt given us Meat fir 
our Bodies, ſo repleniſh our Souls with Foy and Gladneſs in thy 
holy Spirit, that wwe may be found acceptable in thy Sight, and 
may not be made aſham'd, when thou ſhalt render to every on: 
according to his Works. Boy. Amen, Ti. In truth, it is 2 
pious and elegant Hymn. Ex. Of St. Chryſoſtom's Tranſlati- 
on too. Tj. Where is it to he found? Ew, In his 56th Ho- 
mily on St. Matthew. Ii. Tll be ſure to read it to Day: 
But I have a Mind to be informed of one Thing, why we 
thrice wiſh glory to Chriſt under theſe three Denominations, 
of Lord, Holy, and King. Eu. Becauſe all Honour is due 
to him, and eſpecially in theſe three Reſpects. We cal 
him Lord, becauſe he hath redeem'd us by his holy Blood 
from the Tyranny of the Devil, and hath taken us to himſelf, 
Secondly, We ſtile him Holy, becauſe he being the Sanctißet 
of all Men, not being content alone to have freely pardone! 
us all our Sins 4 by his holy Spirit, hath beſtow'd upon 
us his Righteouſneſs, that we might follow Holineſs. Loft, 
We call him King, becauſe we hope for the Reward of : 
heavenly Kingdom, from him who fits at the Right-Hand of 
God the Father. And all this —_ we owe to his gratuitous 
Bounty, that we have Feſus Chrift for our Lord, rather than 
the Devil to be a Tyrant over us; that we have Innocence 
and Sanctity, inſtead of the Filth and Uncleanneſs of our 
Sins; and inſtead of the Torments of Hell, the Joys of 
Life everlaſting. 73. Indeed it is a very pious Sentence. 
Eu. This is your firſt Viſit,, Gentlemen, and I muſt not dif 
miſs you without Preſents; but plain ones, ſuch as your 
Entertainment has been. Boy, bring out the Preſents : It is 
all one to me, whether you will draw Lots, or every one 
chuſe for himſelf, they are all of a Price; that is to fay, of 
| _ 
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no Value. You will not find [1] Heliogabalus's Lottery, a 
hundred Horſes for one, and as many Flies for another. 
Here are four little Books, two Dials, a Lamp, and a Pen- 
caſe: Theſe I ſuppoſe will be more agreeable ro you than 
Balams, Dentrifices, or Looking-glaſſes. T7. They are all fo 
good, that it is a hard Matter to chuſe; but do you diſtribute 
them according to your own Mind, and they'll come the 
welcamer where they fall. Ez. This little Book contains 
Solomon's Proverbs in Parchment, it teaches Wiſdom, and it 
is gilded, becauſe Gold is a Symbol of Wiſdom. This ſhall 
be given to our 8 Timothy ; that according to the 

Doctrine of the Goſpel, to him that has Wiſdom, Wiſdom 
ſhall be given and abound. Ti. I will be ſure to make it my 
Study, to ſtand in leſs need of it. Eu. Sophrouius, this Dial 
will ſuit you very well, whom I know to be fo good a 
Husband of your Time, that you won't let a Moment of 
that precious Thing be loſt. It came our of the furtheſt Part 
of Dalmatia, and that's all the Commendation I ſhall give ir. 
Sophr. You indeed admoniſh a Sluggard to be diligent. Es. 
You have in this little Book the Goſpel written on Vellum ; 
it deſery'd to be ſet with Diamonds, except that the Heart 
of a Man were a fitter Repoſitory for it. Lay it up there, 
Theophilus, that you may be more and more like to your 
Name. Theo. I will do my Endeavour, that you may not 
think your Preſent ill beſtow'd. Ex. There are St. Pauls 
Epiſtles; your conſtant Companions, Eulalius, are in this 
Book; you uſe, to have Paul conſtantly in your Mouth, and 
he would not be there, if he were not in your Heart too: 
And now for the Time to come, you may more conveni- 
ently have him in your Hand, and in your Eye. This is 
a Gift with good Counſel into the Bargain. And there is no 
Preſent more precious than good Counſel. Ex. This Lamp 
is very fit for Chryſoglottus, who is an inſatiable Reader; and 
as M. Tully ſays, a Glutton of Books. Ch. I give you dou- 
ble Thanks; firſt, for ſo choice a Preſent, and in the next 
Place, for admoniſhing a drowſy Perſon of Vigilance. Ev. 
Theodidaffus muſt have this Pen-Caſe, who writes much, 
and to excellent Purpoſes; and I dare pronounce theſe Pens to 
be happy, by which the Honour of our Lord 7eſus Chriſt 
ſhall be celebrated, and that by ſuch an Artiſt. Theod. I 
would you could as well have ſupply'd me with Abilities, 
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[1] He was a Monſter of an Emperor, his Name was Antonius Parizs, who 
after he had made himſelf the Prieſt of the Sun, was called Hel:»gabalus, Who, 


among many horrid and abominable Acts, made ſuch a Diftribution by Lots. 
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as you have with Inſtruments. Ex. This contains ſome of 


the choiceſt of Plutarch's Books of Morals, and very fairly 
' written by one very well skilld in the Greet; I find in them 
ſo much Purity of Thought, that it is my Amazement, hoy 
ſuch evangelical Notions ſhould come into the Heart of a 
Heathen. This I will preſent to young Uranius, that is 2 
Lover of the Greek Language. Here is one Dial left, and 
that falls ro our Nephalius, as a thrifty Diſpenſer of his Time, 
Neph. We give you thanks, not only for 2 Preſents, 
but your Compliments too. For this is not ſo much a ma- 
Ring of Preſents, as Panegyricks. Eu. I give you double 
Thanks, Gentlemen: Firſt for taking theſe ſmall Matters in 
ſo good Part; and ſecondly, for the Comfort I have receiy'd 
by your learned and pious Diſcourſes. What effect my En- 
tertainment may have upon you I know not; but this I am 
ſure of, you'll leave me wiſer and better for it. I know you 
take no Pleaſure in Fiddles or Fools, and much leſs in Dice: 
W herefore, if you pleaſe, we will paſs away an Hour in 
ſeeing the reſt of the Curioſities of my little Palace. Ii. 
That's the very thing we were about to defire of you. Ev. 
There is no need of entreating a Man of his Word. [ 
believe you have ſeen enough of this Summer Hall. It 
looks three Ways, you ſee; and which Way ſoever you tum 
your Eye, you have a moſt delicate Green before you, If 
we pleaſe, we can keep out the Air or Rain, by putti 
down the Saſhes, if either of them be troubleſome; and if 
the Sun is incommodious, we have thick folding Shutters on 
the out - ſide, and thin ones within, to prevent that. When 
I dine here, I ſeem to dine in my Garden, not in my 
Houſe, for the very Walls have their Greens and their Flow- 
ers intermix'd ; and *tis no ill Painting neither. Here's our 
Saviour celebrating his laſt Supper with his elect N 
Here's Herod a keeping his Birth-day with a bloody Ban- 
quet. Here's Dives, mention'd in the Gopes in the Height 
of his Luxury, by and by finking into Hell. And here is 
Lazarus, driven away from his Doors, by and by to be 
receiv'd into Abraham's Boſom. Ti. We don't very well 
know this Story. Ex. It is Cleopatra contending with An- 
thony, which ſhould be moſt luxurious; ſhe has drunk 
down the firſt Pearl, and now reaches forth her Hand for 
the other. Here is the Battel of the Centaurs; and here 
Alexander the Great thruſts his Launce through the Body of 
Clytus. Theſe Examples preach Sobriety to us at Table, 
and deter a Man from Gluttony and Exceſs. Now let us 
into my Library, it is not furniſh'd with very many 


ks, but thoſe I have, are very good ones. T3. Thi 
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Place carries a Sort of Divinity in it, every Thing is ſo ſhi- 
ning, Ev. You have now before you my chiefeſt Treaſure: 
You lee nothing at the Table but Glaſs and Tin, and I have 
in my whole Houſe but one Piece of Plate, and that is a gilt 
Cup, which I preſerve very caretully for the Sake of him that 
Wozve it me. This hanging Globe gives you a Proſpect of the 
whole World. And here upon the Wall, are the ſeveral Re- 
ion; ot it deſcrib'd more at large. Upon thoſe other Walls, 
vou have the Pictures of the moſt eminent Authors: There 
ould be no end of Painting them all. In the firſt Place, 
ere is Chriſt turing on the Mount, and ſtretching forth his 
and over bis Hcad ; the Father ſends a Voice, ſay ing, Hear 
+ bim: The Holy Ghoſt, with ou:-(tretch'd Wings, and in a 
WGlory, embracing him 73. As God ſhall bleſs me, a Piece 
pf Work worthy of Apelies. Eu. Adjoining to the Library, 
here is a little Study, but a very neat one; and 'tis but re- 
moving a Picture, and there is a Chimney bchind it, if the 
od be troubleſome. In Summertime it paſſes for ſolid 
all. 7 Every Thing here looks like Jewels; and here's a 
wonderful pretty Scent. Ex. Above all Things, I love to 
have my Houſe near and ſweet, and both theſe may be with 
tte Coſt, My Library has a little Gallery that looks into 
he Garden, and there is a Chapel adjoining to it. Ti. The 
Place. itſelf deſerves a Deity. Eu. Let us go now to thoſe 
hree Walks above the other that you have ſeen, that look 
to the Kitchen Garden. Theſe upper Walks have a Proſpect 
to both Gardens; but only by Windows with Shutters; eſ- 
cially, in the Walls that have no Proſpect into the inner 
arden, and that's for the ſafety of the Houſe. Here upon 
e Left-hand, becauſe there is more Light, and fewer Win- 
ows. is painted the whole Life of Jeſus, out of the Hiſtory 
the four Evangeliſts, as far as to the Miſſion of the Holy 
phoſt, and the on Preaching of the Apoſtles out of the 
as; and there are Notes upon the Places, that the Specta- 
r may ſee near what Lake, or upon what Mountain ſuch or 
Ich a Thing was done. There are alſo Titles to every Sto- 
„ with an Abſtract of the Contents, as that ot our Saviour, 
will, Be thou clean. Over againſt it you have the Types 
nd Prophecies of the Old Teſtament; eſpecially, out ot the 
rophers and Pſalms, which are little ele bur the Life of 
friſt and Apoſtles related another way. Here I ſometimes 
falk diſcourſing with my ſef, and maditating upon the un- 


on of Mankind. Sometimes my Wife bears me Company. 
ſomerimes a Friend that takes delight in pious Things. 


geakable Counſel of God, in giving bi- Son for the Redemp- 


i. Who could be tired with chis Houle? Es. No Boy 
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that has learn'd to lire by himſelf. as 1 the > 1 Border 
( as though not fit to be among the reſt ) are all the Popes 
Heads with their Titles, and over againſt them the leads of 
the Cæſars, for the better taking in the Order of Hiſtory. 
At each Corner, there is a Lodging Room, where I can re. 
ſe my ſelf, and have a Proſpect of my Orchard, and my 
fle Birds. Here, in the fartheſt Nook of the Meadow, xs 
a little Banquetting Houſe; there I ſup ſometimes in Summer, 
and I make Uſe of it, as an Infirmary, if any of my Family 
be taken ill, with any infectious Diſeaſe. 73, Some People 
are of Opinion, that thoſe Diſeaſes are not to be avoided. 
Eu. Why then do Men ſhun a Pit or Poiſon? Or do they 
fear this the leſs, becauſe they don't ſee it? No more is the 
Poiſon ſeen, that a Baſilisk darts from his Eyes. When 
Neceſſity calls for it, I would not ſtick to venture my Life: 
But to do it- without any „ is Raſhneſs. There an 
ſome other Things worth your ſeeing; but my Wife ſhal 
ſhew you them: Stay here this three Days if you pleaſe, and 
make my Houſe your Home; entertain your Eyes and your 
Minds, I have a little Buſineſs abroad: I muſt ride out to 
ſome of the Neighbouring Towns. Ti. What, a Money 
Buſineſs? Ex. I would not leave ſuch Friends for the Sake 
ot receiving a little Money. Ti. Perhaps, you have appoint- 
ed a hunting Match. Es. It is a kind of Hunting indeed, 
but it is ſomething elſe I hunt, than either Boars or Stag. 
T3. What is it then? Ez, Tl tell you: I have a Friend in 
one Town lies dangerouſly ill; the Phyſician fears his Life, 
but I am afraid of his Soul: For I don't think he's ſo wel 
prepar'd for his End as a Chriſtian ſhould be: PFll go and 
ive him ſome pious Admonitions that he may be the better 
or, whether he lives or dies. In another Town there ar 
two Men bitterly at odds, they are no ill Men neither, but 
Men of a ww obſtinate Temper. If the Matter ſhould riſc 
to a greater Height, I am afraid it would be of ill Conſe- 
uence to more than themſelyes: I will do all I can in the 
orld, to reconcile them; they are both my Kinſmen, 
This is my hunting Match, and if I ſhall have good Succeb 

in it, we'll drink their Healths. 73. A very pious Hunti 
indeed; we pray heartily, that not Delia bur Chriſt would 
give y_ good Succeſs. Ex. I had rather obtain this Prey, 
than have two thouſand Ducats left me for a Legacy. I. 
Will you come back quickly. Ex. Not till I have tryd 
every Thing; therefore, I can't ſet a Time. In the mean 
Time, be as free with any Thing of mine, as though it were 
your own, and _ your ſelves. 73. God be with you 
forward and backward. | 8 my 


ES | DOA 
C CRC 
The Apotheoſis of Capuio. 


The ARGUMENT. 


anonizing, or entring the incomparable Man, John 
Reuclin, into the Number of the Saints, teaches 
how much Honour is due to famous Men, who have 
by their Induſtry improv'd the liberal Sciences. 


None that has liv'd Well, dies III. 
POMPILIUS, BRASSICANUS. 


Do. Where have you been, with your Spatter-Laſhes ? 

Br. At Tupinga. Po. Is there no News there? Br. I 
ant but admire, that the World ſhould run ſo ftrangeiy a 
adding after News. I heard a Came! preach at Lovain, 
hat we ſhould have nothing to do with any Thing that is 
ew. Po. Indeed, it is a Conceit fit for a Camel. That 
m, (if he be a Man,) ought never to change his old 
hoes, or his Shirt, and always to feed upon ſtale Eggs, and 
rink nothing but ſour Wine. Br. But for all this, you muſt 
now, the good Man does not love old Things fo well, but 
it he had rather have his Porridge freſh than ſtale. Po. No 
ore of the Camel; but prithee tell me, what News have 
du? Br, Nay, I have News in my Budget too; but News 
hich he ſays is naught. Po. But that which is new, will be 
din time. Now if all old Things be good, and all new 
dings be bad, then it follows of Conſequence, that that which 
good at preſent, has been bad heretofore, and that which is 
dw bad, will in Time come to be good. Br. According to 
Doctrine of the Camel, it muſt be ſo; and therefore, 
e it follows, that he that was a young wicked Fool 
Time paſt, becauſe he was new, will come to be a good 
» becauſe he is grown old. Po. But prithee, let's have 
News, be it what it will. Br. The famous triple- 
ud Phoenix of Learning, John Reuclin, is departed this 
te, Po. For certain? Br. Nay, it is too certain, Po, 
by, pray, what Harm is thar, for a Maa to leave an ims 
dal Memory of a good Name and Reputation behind 
n, and to paſs out of this 1 7 World, into the So- 
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ciety of the Bleſſed? Br. How do you know that to h 

the Caſe. Po. It is plain, for he can't die otherwiſe, wy Wc 
has liv d as he did, Br. You would fay fo, indeed, if yo» 
knew what I know. Po. What's that, I pray. Br. No We: 
no, I muft not tell you. Po. Why fo? Br. Becauſe he thy hn 
entruſted me with the Secret, made me promiſe Silence, Witt 
Po. Do you entruſt me with it upon the — Conditio te 
and, upon my honeſt Word, Tl keep Counſel. Br. In 
honeſt Word has often deceived me; but however, [ll yes Wn 
ture; eſpecially, it being a Matter of that Kind, that it is ſh 
all honeſt Men ſhould know it. There is at Twbinge, a co. MV 
tain Franciſcan, a Man accounted of ſingular Holineſs inever b 
Bodies Opinion but his own. Po. That you mention, is th 
greateſt Argument in the World of true Piety. Br. FI 
ſhould tell you his Name, you'd ſay as much, for you k 
the Man. Po. What if I ſhall gueſs at him? Br. Do, if jul © 
will. Po. Hold your Ear then. Br. What needs that, wha 
here's no Body within Hearing? Po. But however, for fr 
ſhion Sake. Br. Tis the very ſame. Po. He is a Many 
undoubted Credit. If he ſays a Thing, it is to me, as nf 
as the Goſpel, Br. Mind me then, and Pl give you th 
naked Truth of the Story. My Friend Reuclin was lick, i 
deed very dangerouſly ; but yet, there was ſome Hopes d 
his Recovery; he was a Man worthy never to grow di 
be ſick, or die, One Morning I went to viſit my Franck 
can, that he might eaſe my Mind of my Trouble by his Ui 
courſe. For when my Friend was fick, I was ſick too, fir 
lov'd him as my own Father. Po. Phoo! There's no Bodybe 
lov'd him, except he were a very bad Man indeed. Br. M 
Franciſcan ſays to me, Braſſicanus, leave off grieving, ol 
Reuclin is well. What, faid I. Is he well all on a ſudden then? 
For but two Days ago, the Doctors gave but little Hope d 
bim. Then, fays he, he is ſo well recover d, that he wil 
ver be ſick again. Don't weep, ſays he, (for he faw ti 
Tears ſtanding in my Eyes) before you have heard the Mts 
ter out. I have not indeed ſeen the Man this fix Days, bt 
I pray for him conſtantly every Day that goes over my He 
This Morning after Mattins, I laid my ſelf upon my Coud 1 
and fell into a gentle pleaſant Slumber. Po. My Mind jt 
 fages ſome joyful Thing. Br. You have no bad Gueſs with 
Methoughts, ſays he, I was ſtanding by a little Bridge, that lea 
into a wondertul pleaſant Meadow; the emerald Verdure( 
the Graſs and Leaves affording ſuch a charming Proſpect; i 


infinite Beauty, and Variety cf the Flowers, like little $ of 
were ſo delightful, and every thing ſo fragrant, that all the Fel - 


on this Side the River, by which that bleſſed Field was di 
3 _ : | 
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om the reſt, ſeem'd neither to grow, nor to be green; but 
look'd dead, blaſted, and withered. And in the Interim, 
while I was wholly taken up with the Proſpect, Reuclin, as 
Luck would have it, came by; and as he paſt by, gave 
me his Bleſſing in Hebrew, He was gotten half Way over 
the Bridge before I perceived him, and as I was about to run 
to him, he look'd back, and bid me keep off. You muſt 
not come yet, ſays he, but five Years hence, you ſhall follow 
me. In the mean Time, do wm ſtand by a Spectator, and 
. Witneſs of what is done. Here I put in a Word, fays I, 
was Reuclin naked, or had he Cloaths on, was he alone, or 
had he Company? He had, ſays he, but one Garment, and 
that was a very white one; you would have ſaid, it had been 
a Damask, of a wonderful ſhining Whire, and a very pretty 
Boy with Wings followed him, which I rook to be his good 
Genius, Po. But had he no evil Genius with him? Br. 
Yes, the Franciſcan told me, he 3 he had. For there 
followed him a great Way off, ſome Birds, that were all over 
Black, except, that when they ſpread their Wings, they 
ſeem'd to have Feathers, of a Mixture of white and carnation. 
He faid, that by their Colour and Cry, one might have taken 
them for Magpies, but that they were ſixteen Times as big; 
about the Size of Vultures, having Combs upon their Heads, 
vith crooked Beaks and Gor-bellies. If there had been but three 
{8 of them, one would have takenthem for Harpyes. Po. And 

1 

q 


what did theſe Devils attempt to do? Br. They kept at a 
Diſtance, chattering and ſqualling at the Hero Reuclin, and 
were ready to ſet upon him, if they durit. Po. What hin- 
dred them? Br. Turning upon them, and making the Sign 
of the Croſs with his Hand at them, he ſaid, Be gone ye curſed 
Fiends to a Place that's fitter for you. You have Work enough 
% do among Mortals, your Madneſs has no Power over me, 
that am now liſted in the Roll of Immortality, The Words 
were no ſooner out of his Mouth, fays the Franciſcan, bur 
theſe filthy Birds took their Flight, but left ſuch a Stink behind 
them, that a Houſe of Office would have ſeem'd Oyl of 
ſweet Marjoram, or Ointment of Spikenard to ir. He 
ſwore, he had rather go to Hell, than ſnuff up ſuch a Perfume 
gain. Po. A Curſe upon theſe Peſts. Br. But, hear what 
the Franciſcan told me beſides: While I was intent upon theſe 
Things, ſays he, St. Jerome was come cloſe to the Bridge, 
and faluted Rewclin in theſe Words, God ſave thee, my moſt 
boly Companion, I am ordered to conduct thee to the Manſions 
of the bleſſed Souls above, which the divine Bounty has appoint- 
ed thee as a Reward for thy moſt pious Labours. With that 


he took out a Garment, and put it upon Reuclin Then, 
| K 3 faid 
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faid I, tell me in what Habit or Form St. Jerome appear{ 
vas he ſo old as they paint him? Did he wear a Cowl ort 
Hat, or the Garb of a Cardinal? or had he a Lion by hy 
Side? Nothing of all theſe, faid he; but his Perſon wy 
comely, which made his Age appear ſuch as carried in t 
much Comlineſs, but no Deformity. What need had be 
to have a Lion by his Side, as he is commonly painted} 
His Gown came down to his Heels, as tranſparent as Cy. 
ſtal, and of the fame Faſhion of that he gave to Reuclm. | 
was all over painted with Tongues of three ſeveral Colour; 
ſome — Rubies, ſome Emeralds, and others Sapphire; 
and beſide the Clearneſs of it, the Order ſet it off very much, 
Po. An Intimation, I ſuppoſe, of the three Tongues that te 
profeſs'd. Br. Without doubt: For he ſaid, that upon the 
very Borders of the Garments were the Characters of thek 
three Languages inſcrib'd in their different Colours. Pq, 
Had Ferome no Company with him? Br. No rage 4 
do you fay ? The whole Field ſwarm'd with Myriads of An. 
gels, that fill'd the Air as thick, as thoſe little Corpuſcles they 
call Atoms, fly in the Sun Beams; pardon the Meanneß d 
the Compariſon. If they had not been as tranſparent u 
Glaſs, there would have been no Heaven nor Earth to have 
been ſeen. Po. O brave, I am glad with all my Heart, for 
Reuclins Sake; but what follow'd? Br. Ferome, ( favs he) 


for Honours Sake, giving Reuclin the Right-hand, and em- 


bracing him, conducts him into the Meadow, and up a Hill 
that was in the middle of it, where they kifs'd and embrac{ 
one another again: In the mean time, the Heavens open 
over their Heads to a prodigious Wideneſs, and there 
pear'd a Glory ſo unutterable, as made every Thing al 
that paſs'd for wonderful before, to look mean and ſordid, 
Po. Can't you give us ſome Repreſentation of it? Br. No, 
how ſhould I, that did not ſee it? He who did ſee it, fays, 
that he was not able to expreſs the very Dream of it. 
faid, he would die a thouſand Deaths to ſee it over again, it 
it were but for one Moment. Po. How then? Br. Out df 
this Overture of the Heavens, there was let down a great 
Pillar of Fire that was tranſparent, and of a very pleaſant 
Form: By this the two holy Souls were carried into Heaven, 
in one anothers Embraces; a Choir of Angels all the while 
accompanying them, with ſo charming a Melody, that the 
Franciſcan ſays, he is never able to think of the delight of it 
without weeping. And after this there follow'd a wonderful 
fragrant Smell. When he waked out of his Dream, if you 
will call it a Dream, he was juſt like a mad Man. He 
would not believe he was in his Cell; he called for bs Bil 
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and his Meadow; he could not ſpeak or think of any Thins 
elſe but them. The Seniors of the Convent, when they 
found the Story to be no Fable, for it is certain that Reuclin 
dy'd at the very Inſtant that the _— had this Viſion, 
they unanimouſly gave Thanks to „that abundantly re- 
wards good Men for their good Deeds. Po. What have we 
to do, but to ſet down this holy Man's Name in the Calendar 
of Saints? Br. I ſhould have done that if the Franciſcan had 
ſeen nothing at all of this, and in Gold Letters too, I'll aſſure 
you, next to St. Jerome himſelf, Po. And let me die if I 
don't put him down in my Book ſo too. Br. And beſides 
that, ll fer him in Gold in my little Chapel, among the 
choiceſt of my Saints. Po. And if I had a Fortune to my 
Mind, I'd have him in Diamonds. Br. He ſhall ſtand in my 
Library, the very next to St. Ferome. Po. And Tl have 
him ia mine too, Br. If they were grateful, every one who 
loves Learning and Languages, eſpecially, the holy Tongues, 
would do ſo roo. Po. Truly it is no more than he deſerves. 
But han't you ſome Scruple upon your Mind, in as much as 
he is not yet canoniz'd by the — of the Biſhop of 
Rome? Br. Why, pray, who canonizd (for that's the 
Word ) St. Jerome? Who canoniz'd St. Paul, or the Virgin 
Mary? Pray tell me whoſe Memory is moſt ſacred among 
all good Men? Thoſe that by their eminent Piety, and the 
Monuments of their Learning and Life, have entitled 
themſelves to the Veneration of all Men; or Catharine of 
Sien, that was ſainted by Pius the Second, in Favour of the 
Order and the City? Po. You ſay true: That's the right 
Worſhip, that by the Will of Heaven, is paid to the Merits 
of che Dead, whoſe Benefits are always ſenſibly felt. Br. And 
can you then deplore the Death of this Man? If long Life 
be a Bleſſing, he enjoy'd it. He has left behind him immor- 
tal Monuments of his Vertue, and by his good Works, con- 


ſecrated his Name to Immortality. He is now in Heaven, 


out of tae reach of Misfortunes, converſing with St. Jerome 
himſelf. Po. But he ſuffer'd a great deal tho' in his Lite, 
Br. But yet St. Jerome ſuffered more. It is a Bleſſing to be 

45 by wicked Men for being good. Po. I confeſs 
0, and St. Ferome ſuffer d many unworthy Things from the 
worſt of Men, for the beſt of Deeds. Br. That which Satan 
did formerly by the Scribes and Phariſees againſt the Lord 
Jeſus,. he continues ſtill to do by phariſaical Men, againſt good 
Men, who have deſerved well from the World by their 


Studies. He now reaps the bleſſed Harveſt of the he 


has been ſowing. In the mean Time, it will be our Duty, 
to preſerve his ry ſacred; to honour his Name, — 
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addreſs him often in ſome ſuch Manner as follows. O holy 
Soul, be thou propitious to Languages, and to thoſe that 
cultivate them : Favour the holy Tongues, and deſtroy evil 
Tongues that are infected with the Poiſon of Hell. Fo. Vil 
do't my ſelf, and earneſtly perſuade all my Friends to do it, 
I make no Queſtion but there will be thoſe that will defire 
to have ſome little Form of Prayer, according to Cuſtom, to 
celebrate the Memory of this moſt holy Hero. Br. Do you 
mean that which they call a Collect? Po. Yes. Br. I have 
one ready, that I provided before his Death. Po. I pra 
let's hear it. Br. O God, that art the Lover of Mankind, 
that haſt by thy choſen Servant John Reuclin, renew'd to 
Mankind the Gift of Tongues, by which thy holy Spirit from 
above, did formerly furnith thy Apoſtles for their Preachi 
the Goſpel; grant that all People may every where, in al 
Languages, preach the Glory of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, to the 
confounding of the Tongues of falſe Apoſtles; who being in a 
Confederacy to uphold the impious Tower of Babel, endea- 
vour to obſcure thy Glory, and to advance their own, when 
to thee alone, together with thy only Son Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord, and the holy Spirit, is due all Glory to eternal Ages. 
Amen. Po. A moſt elegant and holy Prayer. As I live, it 
ſhall be mine daily. And I account this a happy Opportu- 
nity, that has brought me to the Knowledge of fo joyful 2 
Story. Br. Mayſt thou long enjoy that Comfort, and ſo 


farewel. Po. Fare-you-well too. Br. I will fare well, but 
not be a Cook. [1] 


[1] Eraſrus here plays on the Similitude in Sound, and Difference in Senſe, 


- 5 two Words, guoque, alſo; and Coce, the vocative Caſe of Coguus, a 
200]. „ 
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A Lover and Maiden. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy preſents you with a very chaſte Mooing, 
mingliug many philoſophical Notions with pleaſant 
Fokes. Of net being haſty in marrying ; of cbu- 
ſing, not only for the Sake of the outward Perſon, 
but the inward Endowments of. the Mind ; of the 
Firmneſs of Wealock; of not contracting Matrimony 
without the Conſent of Parents; of living chaſtly 
in Matrimony , of bringing up Children piouſly 
that the Soul is not where it animates, but where 
it loves. The Deſcription of a deformed Man. That 


Wedlock is to be preferr'd before a ſingle Life, and 
is not, as it is vulgarly called, a Halter. That ue 


muſt not conſult our Aﬀections ſo much as Reaſon. 


PAMPHILUS aud MARY. 


A. Good Morrow, Madam, cruel, hard Heart, inflexi- 
ble. Ma. Good Morrow to you too, Mr. Pamphilus, 
, as often, and as much, and by what Names you pleaſe : But 
you ſeem to have forgotten my Name, 'tis Mary. Pa. It 
ſhould rather have been Martia. Ma. Why fo, prav, what 
i; Mars to me? Pa, Becauſe juſt as Mars makes a Sport of 
killing Men, ſo do you; ſaving that you do it the more cruelly 
of the two, becauſe you kill oe that loves you. Ma. Say 
you ſo! pray where's the great Slaughter of Men that I have 


made? Where's the Blood of the Slain? Pa. You may ſee 


one dead Corpſe before your Face, if you look upon me. 
Ma. What ſtrange Story is this? Does a dead Man talk and 
walk? I wiſh I may never meet with more frightful Ghoſts 
than you are. Pa. Ay, indeed, you make a Jeſt of it; but 


for all that, you kill poor me, and more cruelly too, than if 


you ſtuck a Dagger in my Breaſt, For now I, poor Wretch 
as I am, die a lingering Death. Ma. Prithee tell me, how 
many Women with Child have miſcarried at th Sight of 
thee? Pa. My Paleneſs ſhews I have no more Blood in my 
Body than a Ghoſt, Ma. Indeed you are as pale as a 
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You are as pale as a ripe Cherry, or purple Grape. Pa. 
You coquet it with — Ma. If you — — me, 
look in the Glaſs, Pa. I would never defire a better Glaſs, 
nor do I believe there is a better in the World than I am a 
looking in already. Ma. What Looking - Glaſs do you 
mean? Pa. Your Eyes. Ma. You Banterer ! that's like 
you. But how do you prove your ſelf to be dead? Do 
dead Folks eat? Pa. Yes, they do; but Things that have 
no Reliſh,. as I do? Ma. What do they feed upon? Pa. 
Mallows, Leeks, and Lupines. Ma. But you feed upon Ca- 
and Partridges. Pg. If Ido, I reliſh them no more than 
without Pepper or Vinegar. Ma. Poor Creature! bur 

et, you're in pretty Caſe, for all that. And do dead 
olks talk too? Pa. Juſt as I do, with a weak Voice. Ma. 
But when I heard you rallying your Rival a little while ago, 
your Voice was not very low then. But, prithee, do Ghoſts 


walk, wear Cloaths, and ſleep? Pa. Yes, and enjoy one 


another too, after their Manner. Ma. Thou art a merry 
Fellow. Pa. But what will you fay, if J prove it by unde- 
' niable Arguments, that I am dead, and that you have kill'd 
me too. Ma. God forbid, Pamphilus; but let's hear your 
Arguments, however. Pa. In the firſt Place, I think you 
will grant me this, that Death is only a Separation of Soul 
and Body. Ma. I grant it, Pa. But you muſt grant it ſo, 
as not to eat your Words. Ma. No, I will not. Pa. You 
will not deny, (I fu ) that the Perſon that takes away 
another's Life, is a Murtherer. . Ma. I grant that too. Ps. 
I ſuppoſe you will grant that which has been allowd by 
the greateſt Men of many Ages, that the Soul of a Man 
is not really where it animates, but where it loves. Ma. 
Make that a little plainer, I can't well underſtand it then. 
Pa. You might as well bid me make an Adamant ſenſible 
of it. Ma. am a Maid, not a Stone. Pa. Tis true, but 
harder than an Adamant Stone. Ma. Go on with your 
Inferences. Pa. Thoſe that are in a Trance, do neither 
bear, nor ſee, nor ſmell, nor feel, if you kill them out- 
right. Ia. Indeed I have heard fo. Pa. What do you 
think is the Reaſon? Ma. Do you, Philoſopher, tell that. 
Pa. Becauſe their Mind is in Heaven, where it enjoys what 
it dearly loves; and therefore is abſent from the Body. Ma, 
Well, what then? Pa. What then, hard-hearted Creature? 
Then it follows, that I am dead, and you have killed me. 
Ma. Where is your Soul then? Pa. Where it loves. Ma. 
Who tgenz this Soul of yours away? What do you Sigh. 
for? me freely: There's no hurt in it. Pa. A cruel 


Maid, that I could not be angry with if ſhe kilfd me mo: 
right. 


" 
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| Ma: You're very good humour'd ; but why don't you 
her Soul from her too, and pay her in her — Chin, 

according to the old Proverb. Pa. ſhould be the happieſt 


Man in the World, if I could make that Exchange, that her 


Heart would paſs as wholly into my Breaſt, as mine has into 
hers. Ma. But may I play the Sophiſter with you now ? 


Pa. The Sophiſtreſs. Ma. Can one and the fame Body be 


both alive and dead? Pa. Not at the ſame Time. Ma. Is 
the Body dead, when the Soul is out of it? Pa. Yes. Ms. 
Nor does it animate it, but when it is in it? Pa. No, it 
does not. Ma. How comes it to pals then, that when it is 
there where it loves, it yet animates the Body it is gone our 
of? Andif it animates when it loves any where, how is that 
called a dead Body which it animates? Pa. Indeed, vou 
argue very cunningly, but you ſhan't catch me there. That 
Soul, which after ſome Sort governs the Body of the Lover, 
is but improperly calld a Soul, when it is but ſome ſmall 
Remains of the Soul; juſt as the Smell of a Roſe remains 
in the Hand, when the Roſe is gone, Ma. I ſee it is a hard 
Matter to catch a Fox in a Trap. But anſwer me this 
Queſtion, does not the Perſon that kills, act. Pa, Yes. Ma. 
And does not he ſuffer who is killd? Pa. Yes. Ma. And 
how comes it about then, that when he that loves, acts, and 
ſhe that is lov'd, ſuffers, ſhe that is lov'd ſhould be faid to 
kill, when he that loves, rather kills himſelf? Pa. Nay, on 
the contrary, tis he that loves that ſuffers, and ſhe is % 


that acts. [1] Me. You will never prove that by all your 


Grammar. Pa. Well, Tll prove it by Logic then. [2] Ma. 
But do ſo much as anſwer me this one Queſtion, do you 
love voluntarily, or againſt your Will? Pa. Voluntarily. 
Ma. Then ſince a Perſon is at Liberty, whether he will love 
or no; he that does love, is guilty of felo de ſe, and ac- 
cuſes a Maid wrongfully. Pa. A Maid does not kill in being 
lov'd, but in not loving again. He is guilty of killing, that 
can fave and don't fave. Ma. What if a young Man ſhould 
fall. into an unlawful Love, as ſuppoſe with another Man's 


— — 
Tr * ammaticos.] Areopagus in Atbens, was the Town or Hill. 
407 in which aſſembled the Arecpagites, or Judges in capital Caſes: So 


that we + Grammarians, were exact and accurate Grammarians, who con- 
fidered ords and Things accurately, as they did who were Judges in capi- 


 fal Caſes, | 

[2] Anpbictione: E Ampbictions were the Ambaſſadors of the 
ten Cities of Greece that metat the Thermopyle to concert for the Be- 
defit ofthe whole Community. . 
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Wife, or a [1] Veſtal Virgin? Muſt ſhe love him again, to 
fave the Lover? Pa. But the young Man, meaning my 
ſelf, loves one whom he ought to love, and by right and good 
Reaſon, and yet am murthered. If Murther be a light Mat- 
ter, I could indict you for Witchcraft too. Ma. God forbid, 
do you make a [2] Circe of me? Pa. You are more bar- 
barous than Circe herſelf, I had rather be a Hog or a Bear, 
than as I now am, half dead. Ma. By what Sort of En- 
chantments do I kill Men? Pa. [3] By the Wichcraft of 

our Eyes. Ma. Would you have me take my noxious 

yes off of you then? Pa. No, by no Means, rather look 
more upon me. Ma. If my Eyes are fo infectious, how 
comes it about they don't throw others I look upon into a 
Conſumption too? I therefore rather believe the Infection is 
in your own Eyes than mine. Pa. Is it not enough for you 
to kill poor Pemphilus, but you muſt inſult him roo, Ma. 
O pretty dead Creature! but when muſt I come to your 
Funeral. Pa. Sooner than you think for, if you don't re- 
lieve me. Ma. Can I perform ſuch a wonderful Cure? Pa. 
You can raiſe a dead Man to Life again with the greateſt 
Eaſe imaginable. Ma. Ay, if I had the Grand-Elixir. Pa. 
You have no need of any Medicine, do but love me again. 
And what's eaſier than that? Nay, what's more juſt? Tow 
can no other Way in the World get clear of the Crime of 
" Murther. Ma. In what Court muſt I be try'd? In the Court 
of Chancery. Pa. No, in the Court of Venus. Ma. The 
fay, ſhe is a very merciful Goddeſs. Pa. Nay, the mo 
ſevere in the World. Ma. Has ſhe any Thunderbolts? Pa. 
No. Ma. Has ſhe got a Trident? Pa. No. Ma. Has ſhe 
got a Spear? Pa. No; but ſhe is the Goddeſs of the Sea. 
Ma. But I don't go to Sea. Pa. But ſhe has a Son. Ma. 
Youth is not very formidable. Pa. But he is very revengeful 
and reſolute. Ma. What will he do to me? Pa. What 
will he do? That which I can't wiſh to be done to one 
T wiſh ſo well to. God forbid I ſhould. Ma. Tell me 
what it is, for I an't afraid to hear it. Pa. Well, PII 


tell you then; if you flight me that love you, and am no 


— — — 


[1] YVirginem Veſtalem.] A Veſtal Virgin was one of thoſe that by their Of- 
fice and Vow were never to have to do with a Man, and if they did, they were 
to be buried alive; and therefore it was unlawful to have to do with them, as. 
with another Man's Wife. | 

[2] Circe.] A famous Enchantreſs in the Poets, who turn'd Ulyſſes's Com- 
panions into Hdffs and Bears. 

J Faſcins.] A Sort of Venom, which is ſaid to be in the Eyes, not much 
gi from that which is commonly attributed to the Baſiliſt. 
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Way unworthy of your Love ; I ſhall be much miſtaken 
if he don't by his Mother's Order fhoot you with a veno- 
mous Dart, and make you fall deeply in Love with ſome 
ſorry Fellow or other, that would not love you again. Ma. 
Thats a moſt horrid Puniſhment indeed. I had rather die 
a thouſand Deaths than to be fo bitterly in love with an ugly 
Man, and one that won't love me neither. Pa. But we had a 
notable Example of rhis not long fince upon a certain Maid. 
Ma. Where did ſhe live? Pa. At Orleans. Ma. How many 
Years ago was it? Pa. How many Years! nor ten Months. 
Ma. What was her Name? Whar do you ſtick at. Pa. 
Nothing at all, I know her as well as I know you. Ma. 
Why don't you tell me her Name then Pa. Becauſe I am 
afiaid it ominous. I wiſh ſhe had been of ſome other 
Name. She was your own Nameſake. Ma. Who was her 
Father? Pa. Her Father is alive at this Time, and is a 
topping Lawyer, and a rich Man. Ma: Tell me his Name. 
Pa. Mauritius. Ma. His Sirname. Pa. Aglaivs. Ma. Is her 
Mother alive? Pa. No, ſhe died lately. Ma. What did ſhe 
die of, ſay you? Pa. Why of Grief, and it had like to have 
coſt her Father his Life too, for all he was a Man of a ſtrong 
Conſtitution. Ma. Mayn't a Body know her Mother's 
Name? Pr. Yes, Sophrona, every Body knows her Name. 
What do you mean by that Queſtion ? Do you think I in- 
vent a Lye? Ma. Why ſhould I think ſo of you? Our Sex 
is moſt to be ſuſpected for that. But tell me what became of 
the Maid? Pa. The Maid, as I told you before, came of very ho- 
neſt Parents, had a good Fortune, was very handſome, and in 
few Words, was a Match for a Prince; a certain Gen- 
tleman of an equal Fortune courted her. Ma. What was 
his Name? Pa, Ah me, I can't bear the Thoughts of it, his 
Name was Pamphilus as well as mine. He try'd all the 
Ways in the World to gam her good Will; but ſhe 
flighted all his Offers. The young Man pines away with 
Grief. Preſently after ſhe fell deep in Love with one 
more like an Ape than a Man. Ma How! Pa. Ay, fo 
wretchedly in Love, that *tis impoſſible to relate it. M. 
ſuch a pretty Maid to fall in Love with ſuch an ugl 

Fellow? Pa. Ay, with a long-vilag'd, ſcald-headed, bad. 
pated, hollow-ey'd, ſnub- nos d, wide-moutl'd , rotron- 
tooth d. ſtutiering, ſcabby-bearded, hump- back d, gor- belly d. 
bandy-egg d Feiiow. Ma. You tell me of a mere Therſi- 
tes. Pa. Nay, they faid he had but one Ear, neither. Mg. 
It may be he had loſt the other in the War. Pa. 
No, he loſt ir in Peace. Ma. Who dard to cut it off 
Pa. Zack Ketch, Ma. It may be his Riches made amends. 
we | | Pg: 
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Pa. Over Head and Ears in Debt. And with this Husband 
this charming Girl now ſpends her Days, and is now and 
then drubb'd into.che Bargain. Ma. That is a miſerable Story 
indeed. Pa. But it is a true one. It is a juſt Retaliation 
upon her, for {lighting the young Gentleman. Ma. I ſhould 
rather chuſe to be thunder-ftruck than ty'd to endure ſuch a 
Husband. Pa. Then don't provoke Juſtice, but love him 
that loves you. Mz. Well, if that will do, I do love you 
again. Pa. Ay, but I would have that Love conſtant as 
mine own. I court a Wife, not a Miſtreſs, Ma. I ſup- 
poſe ſo, but yet we ought to be very deliberate in that 
which being once done, can never be undone again. Pa. 
I have been deliberating too long already. Ma. Love is none 
of the beſt Adviſers ; ſee that he han't impos d upon you, 
for they ſay he is blind. Pa. But that Love has Eyes in 
his Head, that proceeds from Judgment; you don't appear ſo 
amiable, only becauſe I love you, but you are really fo, and 
therefore I love you. Ma. But perhaps you don't know 
me hly. When once a Shoe is on, then you'll 
know where it pinches. Pa. Il venture it, but I gather 
from many Conjectures, that it will be nappy for me. Ma. 
_ What, are you at Augur then? Pa. Yes, Iam. Ma. Pra 

dy what Auguries do you r x all this? What, 
_ hath the Night Owl 7 luckily? Pa. She flies for 
Fools. . Mz. Did you fee a pair of Pigeons on your right 

Hand? Pa. N — of all this. But have for ſome 

Years been fatisfy'd of the Honeſty of your Father and 
Mother ; and in the firſt Place, that's no bad Sign. Nor 
am TI ignorant how modeſtly and religiouſly you have 
been brought up by them, and it is a greater Advantage to 
be educared, than honourably born. And then 
thete's er good Circumſtance beſides, that as my Parents 
are none of the worſt, ſo yours and mine have been very 
intimate for many Years, and you and I have -known one 
another from our very Childhood, as they uſe to ſay; and 
beſides all this, our Humours agree very well together. Our 
Age, Fortunes, Quality, and Parentage are pretty equal. 
And laſt of all, that which is the chief Thing in Friend- 
ſhip, your Temper ſeems to agree very well with mine. 
There are ſome Things that may be very good in themſelves 
that may not agree with others. How acceptable my Temper 
may be to yours, I don't know. Theſe are the Auguries, 
my Dear, that make me ſticate that a Marriage be- 
tween you and. me would be happy, laſting, comfortable 
and pleaſant, unleſs you ſhall prevent it by a Denial. Ma. 
What would you have me fay? Ps. I will ſing ar 


. 
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firſt, and you ſhall ſing I am thine after me. Ma. That in- 
deed is but a ſhort Song, bur it has a long Chorus. Pa. 
What ſignifies ir how long it is, ſo it be a merry one. 


Ma. I have that reſpect for you, I would not have you 


do what you ſhould repent of when done. Pa. Leave off 
reazing me. Ma. Perhaps I ſhall not appear fo amiable in 
your Eye, when Age or Sickneſs have ſpoild my Beauty. 
Pa. No more, my Dear, ſhall I my ſelf be always ſo young 
and luſty. I don't only look at that blooming, lovely Bo- 
dy of yours, but it is your Gueſt within it I am moſt in 
love with. Ma. What Gueſt do you mean ? Pa. This Soul 
of yours, whoſe Beauty will grow as Years increaſe. Ma. 
In Truth you have a very penetrating Sight, if you can ſee 
that through ſo many Coverings: Pa. It is with the Eyes of 
my Mind that I ſee your Mind, and then beſides we ſhall 
be ever and anon renewing our Age by our Children. Mz. 
But then I ſhall loſe my Maidenhead. Pa. Right enough; 


but prithee tell me, if you had a fine Orchard, would you 


rather chuſe never to have nothing but Bloſſoms on the 
Trees; or would you rather, that the Bloſſoms ſhould fall 
off, and ſee the Boughs laden with ripe Apples? Ma. 
Oh, how cunningly you can argue! Pa. Anſwer me bur 
this one Queſtion, which is the fineſt Sight, a Vine lying 
along upon the Ground and rotting, or twining round a 
Stake or an Elm-Tree, loaden with ripe Grapes of a curious 
purple Colour? Ma. And pray do you anſwer me this 
Queſtion; which is the moſt pleaſant Sight, a Roſe freſh 
and fair upon the Tree, or one gathered and witheri 

in the Hand? Pa. I look upon that the happier Roſe 


that dies in a Man's Hand; there delighting the Sight 


and Smell, than that which withers away upon the Buſh, 
for it would dis there , if it were let alone. As that 
Wine has the moſt Honour done it; that is drank be- 
fore it grows dead: Though this is to be ſaid, that the 
Flower of a Maid does not preſently fade, as ſoon as the is 
married : Nay, I have ſeen a great many, that before Marri- 
age look'd pale and languid, and juſt as if they were drop- 
ping into the Ground : but having been in the Embraces of 
a Husband, they have brightened up, juſt as if they juſt then 

oy _ Ma. But for all 1 a Maidenhead is ac- 
counted a fine Thing. Pa. A yo irgin is indeed a pret- 
ty Thing: But what's more 22 than — 
Maid 2 If your Mother had not ſhed that Bloſſom, we 
ſhould never have had this fine Flower , yourſelf. And 
if we don't make a barren Match, as I hope we ſhan't, 
there will be never a Maid the leſs for us. Ma. Bur 
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they ſay Chaſtity is very well pleaſing to God. Pa. And 
50 har — would nk chaſte Maid, that I may 
live chaſtiy wich her. The Union of Minds will be more 
than that of Bocies. We'll get Subjects for the King, and 
Servants for Chriſt, and where wil the Unchaſtity of this 
Matrimony be ? Ano who can tell but we may live together 
like Foſeph and Mary? And in the mean time, we'll learn to 
be Virgins, we don't arrive at Pertection all at once. Ma. 
What do you talk of ? Is Virginity to be violated, that it 
may be learned? Pa. Why not? As by little and little 
drinking Wine ſparingly, we learn to be abſtemious. Which 
do you think is the moit remperare Perſon, he that is ſitting at 
a Table full of Delicacies, and abſtains from them, or he who 
is out of the Reach ot thoſe Things that incite Inteniperance ? 
Ma. I think he is che moſt temperate Perſon, that the greateſt 
Plenty can't debauch. Pa. Which is the moſt laudable for 
Chaſtity, he that caſtrates himſelf, or he that having his 
Members entire, torbears Venery ? Ma. The latter, in m 
Opinion: I ſhould call the former a Madman. Ma. Don't 
they in a manner caſtrate themſelves, that abjure Matrimo- 
ny? Ma, Ithink they do. Pa. Then it is no Virtue to for- 
bear Coition. Ma. Is it not? Pa. I prove it thus; if it 
were of itſelf a Virtue not to copulate, it were a Sin to 
do it: ſo that it follows of Conſequence, it is a Fault not 
to copulate, and a Virtue to do it. Ma. When does this 
| Caſe happen? Ma. As often as the Husband requires his 
due of his Wife ; eſpecially if he would embrace her for 
the Sake of Procreation. - Ma. But if it be out ot Wanton- 
neſs ? Is it not lawful to deny him? Pa. He may be ad- 
moniih'd or diſſuaded by ſott Language to forbear ; but if 
he inſiſts upon it, he ought not to be retus'd. But I hear very 
few Husbands complain of their Wives upon this Account. 
Ma. But Liberty is a very ſweet Thing, Pa. Virginity is 
rather a great Burthen. I will be your King, and you 
ſhall be my Queen, and we'll govern the Family accord- 
ing to our Pleaſure: And do you think that a Bondage? 
Ma. Marriage is called a Halter. Pa. They deſerve a Hal- 
ter that call it ſo, Pray tell me, is not your Soul and Bo- 
dy bound together? Ma. Yes, I think they are. Pa, Juſt 
like a Bird in a Cage; and yet, ask it if it would be freed 
from it, I believe it will tay, no: And what's the Reaſon 
of that? Beca ſe it is bound by its own Conſent. Ma. 
But we have neither of us got much of Portion. Pa. 
We are the fater for that, you ſhall add to it at Home 
by good Houſewifery, and that is not without good 8 
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ſaid to be a great Revenue, and I'll increaſe it abroad by my 
Induſtry. Ma. But Children bring a great many Cares along 
with them. Pa. And they bring a great many Comforts too, 
and oftentimes repay their Parents Tenderneſs with much 
Intereſt. Ma. It is a grievous thing to bury one's Children. 
Pa. Why, you have none now, have you? What need 
is there of troubling our ſelves with that we don't know 


will be or not? Pray, tell me, had you rather not be born 


ar all, or to be born mortal ? Ma. Why, indecd, I had ra- 
ther be born mortal, than not to be born at all. Pa. And 
ſo that Deſtituteneſs is the moſt miſcrable, that never has 
had Children, nor ever will have ; as thoſe are happier that 
have liv'd, than thoſe that have not, nor ever will. Ma. Who 
are they that never have been, nor ever ſhall be born? 
Pa. Although he that refuſes ro bear the Chance of Fortune, 
which all are equally liable to, whether we be Kings or 
Commoners, mutt go out of the World; yet, whatſoever ſhall 
happen, you ſhall bear but Half of ir, Ill take the greateſt 
Haff upon my ſelf ; and if any Thing happen of Felicity, 
the Pleaſure will be double; if any Infelicity, Society will 


take away one Half of the Uneaſineſs of it: And as for me, if 


it ſhouid be my Fate, it would be a Pleaſure to me, to die in 
your Embraces. Ma. Men can bear the Misfortunes that hap- 
pen accordingto the common Courſe of Nature better than Wo- 
men; bur 1 ſee what a great deal of Grief Children bring to 
ſome Parents by their Manners, more than following them ta 
the Grave. Pa. To prevent that, lies pretty much in our 
own Power. Ma. How ſo? Pa. Becauſe as to Diſpah- 
tion, good Parents commonly have good Children. For 


Doves don't bring Kites: Therefore,” we will do our Endea- 


your to be good our ſelves, and then take Care to inftrut 
our Children in Religion and Piety from the very Cradle. 
It is of great Moment what is firſt infuſed into them; and 
beſides, we will take Care that at Home they may have good, 
Exainples of Life to imitate. Ma. That you talk of, is ve- 
1y hard to be done. Pa. It is hard, becauſe it is good, 
and for the ſame Reaſon, you are hard to be got; but 
then we'll endeavour the more irduſtriouſly. Ma. \ 7s will 
find me ealy to be wrought upon: Do you fee that you 
forin and model me. Pa, But only ſay three Words. Ma. 
That is a very eaſy Matter; but Words when they are once 
out, can't be called in again. T'll give you Counſel, that ſhall 
be better than that for both of us. Do you treat with both 
our Parents, that it may be done with their Conſent, Pa. You 
bid me go a great way about, and you may ſatisty me in three 
Words, Ma. I can't tell Ke 2 I can or no; I ant at my 
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own Diſpoſal. It was the Cuſtom in old Time to have the 
Conſent of Parents. The Match in my Opinion is like to 


be the more happy, if we have our Parents Conſent to it. 


It is your Buſineſs to court, it is not handſome for us to do 
it. We Maids love to be forc'd, though ſometimes we 
love with the ſtrongeſt Paſſion.. Pa. I ſhan't think much to 
court, if you your ſelf won't fruſtrate my Endeavours. Ma. 
I promiſe you, I won't, my Pamphilus ; don't be diicourag'd, 
Pa. I wiſh you were not ſo my 167 hee Ma. Do you fr 
endeavour, to know your own Mind thoroughly, and dor't 
be govern'd by your Paſſion, but by Reaſon. The Paſſion 
of Lowe is but temporary ; but what procceds from Reaſon 
is laſting. Pa. In truth, you play the Philoſopher very pret- 
$ily, and therefore Ill follow your Advice. Ma. You won't 
repent of your Condeſcention. But, hark ye though, here's 


one Scruple comes into my Mind, that I can't well ger over. 


Pa. Have done with Scruples. Ma. Would you have me 
marry a dead Man? Pa. No, but I ſhall come to Life to 
again then. Ma. Well, you have removed my Objection, 
My Pamphilus, farewel. Pa. Do you take Care of that. 
Ma. I wilh you a good Night. Why do you ligh ? Pa. A 
good Night, ſay you, I wiſh you would give me what you 
wiſh me. Ma. Soft and fair, you are a little too haſty. Pa, 
Muſt I not carry nothing of you along with me? Ma. This 
ſweet Ball ; it will cheer your Heart. Pa. But give me a 
Kiſs too. Ma. No, I have a Mind to keep my Maidenhead 


for you entire and untouch'd. Pa, Will a Kiſs take any 


thing from your Virginity 2 Ma. Will you give me leave to 
kiſs other Folks? Pa. No, by no Means, Id have my Kiſſes 
kept for my ſelf. Ma. Well, I'll keep em for you : But 
there is another Reaſon why I dare not give you a Kils, as 
Things are at preſent. Pa. What is that? Ma. You fay your 
Soul is gone out of your Body into mine, fo that there is 
but very little left. Iam afraid that in Kiſſing, the little that 
is left in you, ſhould jump out of you into me, and fo you 
ſhould be quite dead. Shake Hands as a Pledge of my Love, 
and ſo farewel. Do you ſee that you manage the Matter 
vigorouſly, and Ill pray to God in the mean Time, that 
— be done, may be for both our good. 
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The Virgin averſe to Matrimony. 


The ARGUMENT. 


A Virgin averſe to Matrimony, will needs be a Nun. 
She is diſſuaded from it, and per/uaded to moderate 
her Inclination in that Matier, and to do nothing 


againſt her Parents Conſent, but rather to marry. 


hat Virginity may be maintain'd in a conjugal Life. 
The Monks Way of living in Celibacy is rallyd. 
Children, why ſo call d. He abbors thoſe Plagiaries, 
who entice young Men and Maids into Monaſteries, 
as though Salvation was to be had no other Way; 
whence it comes to paſs, that many great Wits are 
as it were buried alive. 


EUBULUS, CATHERINE. 


UB. Tam glad with all my Heart, that Supper is over 

at lat, that we may have an Opportunity to take a Walk, 
which is the greateſt Diverſion in the World. Ca. And [ 
was quite tir'd of fitting ſo long at Table. Ez. How green 
and Charming doeg every Thing in the World look! ſurely, 
this is its Youth. Ca. Ay, fo it is. Ex. But why is it nat 
Spring with you] too? Ca. What do you mean? Ev. Be- 
cauſs you look a little dull. Ca. Why, don't I look as 
I uſe to do? Ex. Shall I ſhew you how you look? Ca, 
With all my Heart. Ex. Do. you ſee this Roſe, how it 
contracts it (elf, now towards Night? Ca. Yes, I do ſce 
t: And what then? Ez. Why, juſt fo you look. Ca. 
A very fine Compariſon. Ex. If you won't believe me, ſee 
your own Face in this Fountain here, What was the Mean- 
Ing you fat ſighing at Supper ſo ? Ca. Pray don't ask Que- 
ſtions about that which don't concern you. Eu. But it does 
very much concern me, fince I can't be cheartul my ſe*, 


a deep one too! Ca. There is indeed ſomething that trou- 
dies my Mind. but I muſt not tell it. Ex. What, won't 
Jou tell it me, that love you more dearly than I do 
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= own Siſter : My Katy, don't be afraid to ſpeak; be i 
What it will you are ſafe. Ca. It I ſhould be {oe enough, 
yet I'm afraid I ſhall be never the better in telling my 170 
to one that can do me no good. Ev. How do you knoy 
that? If I can't ſerve you in the Thing it ſelf, perhaps [ 
may in Counſel or Conſolation. Ca. I can't ſpeak it ou. 
Eu, What is the Matter? Do you hate me? Ca. I low 
you more dearly than my own Brother, and yet for il 
that my Heart won't let me divulge it. E. Will you tel 
me, if I guefs it? Why do you quibble now? Give me 
your Word, or Tl never let you alone till I have it on 
Ca. Well then, I do give you my Word. Ex. Upon the 
whole of the Matter, I can't imagine what you ſhould war 
of being compleatly happy. Ca. I would I were fo. EF 
Lou are in the very Flower of your Age: If I'm nn 
' miſtaken, you are now in your ſeventeenth Year. Ct, 
Thats true. Eu. So that in my Opinion the Fear of dd 
Age can't yet be any Part of your Trouble. Ca. Nothing 
leſs, I aſſure you. Ez. And you are every Way lovely, and 
that is the ſingular Gift of God. Ca. Of my Perſon ſuch u 
it is, I neither glory nor complain. Ez. And beũdes the 
Habit of your Body and your Complexion beſpeak you to 
be in perfect Health, unleſs you have fore hidden Diften- 
per. Ca. Nothing of that, I thank God. Ex. And beſides! 
our Credit is fair. Ca. I truſt it is. Eu. And you are en- 
dow'd with a good Underſtanding ſuitable to the Perfection 
of your Body, and ſuch a one as I could wiſh to my fel, 
in order to my Attainment of the liberal Sciences. Ca, | 
I have, I thank God for it. Eu. And again, you are of! 
ood agreeable Humour, which are rarely met with in gret 
cauties, they are not wanting neither, Ca, I wiſh they wer 
ſuch as they ſhould be. Ex. Some People are uneaſy at tht 
meanneſs of their Extraction, but your Parents are both & 
them well deſcended, and virtuous, of plentiful Fortunes, and 
very kind to you. Ca. I have nothing to complain of 7 
that Account. Ex. What need of many Words? Of al 
the young Women in the Country you are the Perſon | 
would chuſe for a Wife, if I were in Condition to pretend 
tot. Ca. And I would chuſe none but you for a Hi 
band, if I were diſposd to marry. - Eu. It muſt needs be 
' ſome extraordinary Matter that troubles your Mind fo, © 
It is no light Matter, you may depend upon it. Ev. Ton 
won't take it ill I hope if I gueſs at it. Ca. I have pio 
misd you I won't. Ea. I know by Experience whit ! 
Torment Love is. Come, confeſs now, is that it? Yo 
promis d to tell me. Ca. There's Love in the Caſe, but 


qi! 
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that fort of Love that you imagine. Ex. What fort of 


Love is it that you mean? Ca. Gueſs, Eu. I have guelsd 
all the Gueſſes can gueſs; but Pm refolv'd Tl never let 


this Hand till I have gotten it out of you. Ca. Ho] 


violent you are. Ex. Whatever your Care is, repole it in 
my Breaſt. Ca. Since you are fo urgent, I will tell — 
From my very — I have had -a very ftrong Inclina- 
tion. Ev. To what, I beſeech you. Ca. To put my ſelf 
into a Cloyſter. Eu. What, to be a Nun. Ca. Yes. Es. 
Ho! I find I was out in my Notion; to leave a Shoulder 
of Mutton for a Sheep's Head. Ca. What's that you. fay, 
Eubulus ? Eu. Nothing, my Dear, I did but cough. Bur, 
go on, tell me it out. Ca. This was my [Inclination ; but 
my Parents were violently ſet againſt it. Eu. I hear ye. C2. 
On the other hand, I ſtrove by Intreaties, fair Words, and 
Tears, to overcome that pious Averſion of my Parents. Eg. 
O ſtrange ! Ca. At length when they ſaw I perſiſted in In- 
treaties, Prayers, and Tears, they promis'd me that if I con- 
tinu'd in the ſame Mind till I was ſeventeen Years of Age, 
they would leave me to my own Liberty : The Time is now 
come, I continue till in the ſame Mind, and they go from 
their Words. This is that which troubles my Mind. I have 
told you my Diſtemper, do you be my Phyſic ian, and cure 
me, if you can. Eu. In the firſt Place, my ſweet Creature, 
I would adviſe you to moderate your. Aﬀections ; and if 
you can't do all that you would, do all that you can. Ca. 
It will certainly be the Death of me, if I han't my De- 
fire. Ex. What was it that gave the firſt Riſe to this fa- 
tal Reſolution ? Ca. Formerly, when I was a little Girl, 
they carried me into one of thoſe Cloyſters of Virgins, 
carry'd me all about it, and ſhew'd me the whole Col- 
lege. [ was mightily taken with the Virgins, they look'd 
ſo charming pretty, juſt like Angels; the Chapels 
were ſo neat, and ele ſo ſweet, the Gardens look'd ſo 
delicately well order'd, that in ſhort which Way ſoever I 


turn'd rmy Eye every Thing ſeem'd delightful. And then _ 


I had the prettieſt Diſcourſe with the Nuns. And I found 
two or three that had been my Play-Fellows when I was 
a Child, and I have had a ſtrange Paſſion for that fort of 
Life ever ſince. Ex. I have no Diſlike to the Nunneries 
themſelves, though the ſame Thing can never agree with all 
Perſons : But conſidering your Genius, as far as I can ga- 
ther from your Complexion and Manners, I ſhould rather 
adviſe you to an agreeable Husband, and ſet up a College 
in your own Houſe, of which he ſhould be the Abbot 
and you the Abbeſs. Ca. - rather die than quit = 
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Reſolution of Virginity. E. Nay, it is indeed an admj. 
rable Thing to be a pure Virgin, but you may keep your 
ſelf ſo without running your ſelf into a Cloyſter, fon 
which vou never can come out. You may keep you 
Maidenhead at home with your Parents, Ce. Yes, I may, 
bur it is not ſo fafe there. Eu. Mach ſafer truly in m 
Judgment there, than with thoſe brawny, ſwill-belly{ 
Monks. They are no Capons, Til aſſure you, whatever yay 
may think of chem. I are cell'd Fathers, and they com. 
monly make good their Calling to the very Letter. Time 
was when Maids liv'd no where honeſter than at home 
with their Parents, when the only ſpirirual Father they had 
was the Biſhop, Bur, prithee, cell me, what Cloyſter ha 
thou made Choice of among 'em all, to be a Slave in? 
Ca. The Chryſertian. Eu. Oh! I know it, it is a little Way 
from your tathers Houſe, Ca. You're right. Ew. I am 
very well acquainted with the whole Gang. A (weet Fel. 
lowſhip to renounce Facher and Mother, Friends, and 2 
worthy Family for! For the Patriarch himſelf, what with 
Age, Wine, and a cer:ain natural Drowſineſs, has been 
mop'd this many a Day, he can't now reliſh any Thing 
but Wine; and he has two Companions, John and Fodocy, 
that match him to a Hair. And as for John, indeed [| 
can't ſay he is an ill Man, for he has nothing at all of 
a Man about him but his Beard, not a Grain of Learn- 
ing in him, and not much more common Prudence. And 
Fodocus he's fo errant a Sot, that if he were not ty'd up 
ro the Habit of his Order, he would walk the Streets in 
a Fools Cap with Ears and Bells at it. Ca. Truly they 
ſeem to me to be very good Men. Eu. But, my Kitty, 
J know em better than you do. They will do good o 
fices perhaps between you and your Parents, that they may 
gain a Profelyte, Ca. Fodocus is very Civil to me. Es. 
A great Favour indeed. But ſuppoſe em good and learn- 
ed Men to Day, you'll find *em the contrary perhaps to Mor- 
row ; and let them be what they will then, you muſt bear 
with them. Ca. I am troubled to ſee ſo many Entertain- 
ments at my Father's Houſe, and marry'd Folks are fo gi- 
ven to talk ſmutty ; Pm put to't ſometimes when Men 
come to kiſs me, and you know one can't well deny 2 
Kiſs. Eu. He that would avoid every Thing that offends 
him, muſt go out of the World; we muſt accuſtom our 
Ears to hear every Thing, but let nothing enter the 
Mind but what is good. I ſuppoſe your Parents allow 
you a Chamber to your ſelf. Ca. Yes, they do. Eu. Then 
you may retire thither, if you find the Company grow trou- 
| | | bleſome; 
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bleſofne ; and while they are drinking and joking, you may 
entertain your ſelf with Chriſt your Spouſe, praying, ſing- 
ing, and giving Thanks: Your Father's Houſe wil not de- 
file you, and you will make it the more pure. Ca. Bur 
it is a great deal ſafer to be in Virgins Company. En. I 
do not diſapprove of a chaſte Society: Yet I would not have 
you delude your ſelf wich falſe Imaginations. When once 
you come to be throughly acquainted there, and ſee Things 
nearer Hand, perhaps Things won't look with ſo good a 
Face as they did once. They are not all Virgins that 
wear Vails ; believe me. Ca. Good Words, I beſeech you. 
Ez. Thoſe are good Words that are true Words. I never 
read of Hut one Virgin that was a Mother, 3. e. the Virgin 
Mary, unleſs the Eulogy we appropriate to the Virgin be 
transferr'd to a great many to be call'd Virgins after Child- 
bearing. Ca. I abhor the Thoughts on'r. Eu. Nay, and 
more than that, thoſe Maids, I'll aſſure you, do more than 
becomes Maids to do. Ca. Ay! Why fo, pray? Ex. Be- 
cauſe there are more among em that imitate Sappho in 
Manners, than are like her in Wit. Ca. I don't very well 
underſtand you. Ex. My dear Kitty, I therefore ſpeak in 
Cypher that you may not — me. Ca. But my 
Mind runs ſtrangely upon this Courſe of Life, and I have 
a ſtrong Opinion that this Diſpoſition comes trom God, 
becauſe it hath continu'd with me ſo many Years, and 
ows every Day ſtronger and ſtronger. Ex. Your good 
arents being fo violently ſet againſt ir, makes me ſuſpect 
it. If what you attempt were good, God would have incli- 
ned your Parents to favour the Motion. But you have con- 
watted this Affection from the gay things you ſaw when 
you were a Child; the Tittle-tattles of the Nuns, and 
the Hankering you have after your old Companions, the 
external Pomp and ſpecious Ceremonies, and the Importu- 
nities of the ſenſeleſs Monks -which hunt you to make a 
Proſelyte of you, that they may tipple more largely. Th 
know your Father to be liberal, and bountiful, and they'll 
either give him an Invitation to them, becaufe they know 
hell bring Wine enough with him to ſerve for ten luſty 
Soaks, or elſe they'll come to him. Therefore let me ad- 
| viſe you to do nothing without your Parents Conſent, 
whom God bas appointed your Guardians. God would 
have inſpired their Minds too, if the Thing you were at- 
tempting were a religious Matter. Ca. In this Matter 
it is Piety to contemn Father and Mother. Ex. It is, 


12 ſometimes a Piece of Piety to contemn Father or 
ot 


er for the Sake of Chriſt; but for all that, he would 
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not act piouſly, that being a Chriſtian, and had a Pagan 
to his Father. who had nothing but his Son's Charity to 
ſupport him, ſhould forſake him, and leave him to ſtarve. 
If you had not to this Day proteſs'd Chrilt by Baptiſm, 
and your Parents ſhould forbid you to be bapris'd, you 
wouic indeed then do piouſly to prefer Chriſt before your 
impious Parents; or it your Parents ſhould offer to force you 
to do forme impio'15. ſcandalous Thing, their Authority in 
that Cafe were to be contemned. But what is this to the 
Caſe of a Nunnery? You have a Chriſt at home. You have 
the Dictates of Nature, the Approbation of Heaven, the Ex- 
hortation of St. Paul, and the Obligation of human Laws, for 
your Obedience to Parents; and will you now vi {raw your ſelf 
from under he Authority of good and natural Parents, to give 
your ſelf up a Slave to a fictitious Father, rather than to 

our real Father, and a ſtrange Mother inſtead of your true 
Mother, and to ſevere Maſters and Miſtreſſes rather than 
Parents? For you are ſo under your Parents Direction, that 
they would have you be at Liberty wholly. And therefore 
Sons and Daughters are calFd [Liberi] Children, becauſe 
they are free from the Condition ot Servants. You are now of 
a free Woman about to make your felt voluntarily a Slave. 
The Clemency of the Chriſtian Religion has in a great 
Meaſure caſt our of the World the old Bondage, ſaving 
only ſome obſcure Foot- ſteeps in ſome few Places, But 
there is now a Days found out under Pretence of Reli- 

ion a new ſort of Servitude, as they now live indeed 
in many Monaſteries. You muſt do nothing there but by 
a Rule, and then all that you loſe they get. If you offer 
to ſtep but one Step out of the Door, you're luog'd back a- 
gain juſt like a Criminal that had poiſon'd her Father. And 
to make the Slavery yet the more evident, they change 
the Habit your Parents gave you, and after the Manner of 
thoſe Slaves in old Time, bought and fold in the Market, 
they change the, very Name that was given you in Baptiſm, 
and Peter or Fohn are call'd Francis, or Dominic, or Tho- 
mas. Peter firſt gives his Name up to Chriſt, and being to 
be enter'd into Dominic's Order, he's calbd Thomas. If a 
military Servant caſts off the Garment his Maſter gave him, 
is he not look'd upon to have renounc'd his Mafter ? And do 
we applaud him that takes upon him a Habit that Chriſt 
the Maſter of us all never gave him? He is puniſh'd more 
ſeverely for the changing it again, than if he had a hut- 
dred Times thrown away the Livery of his Lord and 
Emperor, which is the Innocency of his Mind. Ca. But 
they fay, it is a meritorious Work to enter into this vo- 


luntary 
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Juntary Confinement. Ew. That is a pharifaical Doctrine, 
St. Paul teacherh us otherwiſe, and will not have him that is 
called free, make himſelf a Servan}, but rather endeavour that 
he may be more free: And this makes the Servitude the 
worſe, that you muſt ſerve many Maſters, and thoſe moſt 
commonly Fools too, and Debauchees; and beſides that, 
they are uncertain, being every now and then new. But an- 
ſwer me this one Thing, I beſeech you, do any Laws diſcharge 
you from your Duty to your Parents? Ca. No. Eu. Can 
you buy or ſell an Eſtate againſt your Parents Conſent? 
Ca. No, I can't. Ew. What Right have you then to give 
away yourſelf to J know not whom, againſt your Parents 
Conſent? Are you not his Child, the deareſt and moſt 


appropriate Part of his Poſſeſſion? Ca. In the Buſineſs of | 


Religion, the Laws of Nature give Place. Ex. The great 
Point of our Religion lies in our Baptiſm : But the Matter 
in Queſtion here is, only the changing of a Habit, or of ſach 
a Courſe of Life, which in itſelf is neither Good nor Evil. 
And now conſider but this one Thing, how many valuable 


Privileges you loſe, together with your Liberty. Now, if 


you have x Mind to read, pray, or ſing, you may go into 
our own Chamber, as much and as often as you pleaſe. 
When you have enough of Retirement, you may go to 
Church, hear Anthems, Prayers and Sermons; and if you fee 
any Matron or Virgin remarkable for * in whoſe Com- 
pany you may get good; if you ſee any Man that is endow'd 
with fingular Probity, from whom you may learn what will 
make for your bettering, you may have their Converſation; 
and you may chuſe that Preacher that preaches Chriſt moſt 
rely. When once you come into a Cloyſter, all theſe 
Thin „that are the greateſt Aſſiſtances in the Promotion of 
true Piety, you loſe at once. Ca. But in the mean Time 1 
ſhall not be a Nun. Es. What fignifies the Name? Con- 
ſider the Thing itſelf. They make their boaſt of Obedience, 
and wort you be praiſe-worthy, in being obedient to your 
Parents, your Biſhop and your Paſtor, whom God has com- 
manded you to obey? Do you profeſs Poverty? And ma 
not you too, when all is in your Parents Hands? Although 
the Virgins of former Times were in an eſpecial Manner 
commended by holy Men, for their Liberality towards the 
Poor ; bur they could never have given any thing, if they 
had poſſeſſed nothing: Nor will your Charity be ever the leſs 
for living with your Parents. And whar is there more in a 
Convent than theſe? A Vail, a Linnen-Shift turned into a 
Stole, and certain Ceremonies, which of themſelves ſignify 


nothing to the Adyancement of Piety, and make no Body 
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more acceptable in the Eyes of Chriſt, who only regards the 
Purity of the Mind. Ca. This is News to me. Ex. But it 
is true News. When you, not being diſcharg'd ſrom the 
Government of your Parents, can't diſp: fe of, or ici! ſo much 
as a Rag, or an Inch of Ground, what Night can you pretend 
to for diſpoſing of yourſelf into che Service of a Stranger. 
Ca. They ſay, that the Authority of a Parent does not binder 
a Child from entring into a religious Life. Ex. Did you not 
make Profeſſion of Religion in your Baptiſm? Ca. Yes. 
Eu. And are not they religious Pcrſons that conform to the 
Precepts of Chriſt? Ca. They are ſo. Ex. What new Re- 
ligion is that then, which makes that void, that the Law of 
ature had eſtabliſh'd ? What the old Law hath taught, and 
the Goſpel approv'd, and the Apoſtles confirm'd? That is 
an Ordinance that never came from Heaven, but was hatch'd 
by a Company of Monks in their Cells. And after this 
Manner, ſome of them undertake to juſtify a Marriage be. 
tween a Boy and a Girl, though without the Privity, and 
againſt the Conſent of their Parents; if the Contract be (as 
they —— it) in Words of the preſent Tenſe: And yet 
that Poſition is neither according to the Dictate of Nature. 
the Law of Moſes, or the Doctrine of Chriſt or his Apoſtles. 
Ca. Do you think then, that I may not eſpouſe myſelf to 
Cbriſt without my Pareats Conſent? Eu. I ſay, you have 
—_— him already, and ſo we have all. Where is the 
oman that marries the ſame Man twice ? The Queſtion is 

here only about Pizces, Garments and Ceremonies. I don't 
think Duty to Parents is to be abandon'd for the Sake of 
theſe Things; and you ought to look to it, that inſtead of 
eſpouſing Chriſt, you don't eſpouſe ſome Body elſe. Ca. But 
J am told, that in this Caſe it is a Piece of the higheſt 
Sanity, even to contemn ones Parents. Es. Pray, require 
theſe Doctors to ſhew you. a Text for it, out of the holy 
Scriptures, that teach this Doctrine; but if they can't do this, 
bid them drink off a good large Bumper of Burgundian 
Wine: That they can do 4 It is indeed a Piece of 
Piety to fly from wicked Parents ro Chriſt: But to fly from 
pious Parents to a Monkery, that is (as it too often proves) 
to fly from ought to ſtark naught. What pity is that I pray? 
Although in old Time, he that -was converted from Paganiſm 
to Chriſtianity, paid yet as great a Reverence to his idolatrous 
Parents, as it was poſſible to be without prejudice to Religion 
irfelf. Ca. Are you then againſt the main Inſtitution of a 
monaſtick Life? Eu. No, by no means: But as I will not 
perſuade any Body againſt it, that is already engag'd in this 
Sort of Life, to endeavour to get out of it, ſo I 5 moſt 
undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly caution all young Women; eſpecially thoſe of 
nerous Tempers, nor to precipitate themſelves unadviſedly 
into that State from whence there is no getting out afterwards: 
And the rather, becauſe their Charity is more in Danger in a 
Cloyſter than out of it; and beſide that, you may do what- 
ſoever is done there, as well at home. Ca. You have in- 
deed urg'd many, and very conſiderable Arguments; yet this 
Affection of mine can't be removed. Eu If I can't diſſuade 
you from it, as I wiſh heartily I could ; however, remember 
this one thing, that Eubulus told you before Hand. In the 
mean Time, out of the Love I bear you, I wiſh your In- 
clinations may ſucceed better than my Counſel. 


CLEARER REA ACK 


The Penitent Virgin, 


The ARGUMENT. 


A Virgin repenting before ſhe had profefs'd herſelf, goes 
Home again to her Parents. The crafty Tricks of 
the Monks are detected, who terrify and frighten un- 
experienced Minds into their Cloyſters, by feign'd Ap- 
paritions and Viſions. | 


EUBULUS, CATHERINE. 


E I could always wiſh to have ſuch a Porter. Ca. And 
I ro have ſuch Viſnors. Eu. But fare you well, Kitty. 
Ca. What's the Matter, do you take leave before you falute ? 
Eu. I did not come hither to ſee you cry: What's the matter; 
that as ſoon as ever you ſee me, the Tears ſtand in your 
Eyes? Ca. Why in ſuch Haſte? Stay a little; pray ſtay. 
Til put on my better Looks, and we'll be merry together. 
Eu, What Sort of Cattle have we got here? Ca. *Tis the 
Patriarch of the College: Don't go away, they have had their 
Doſe of Fuddle : Stay but a little while, and as ſoon as he is 
— we will diſcaprie as we uſe to do. Eu. Well, Til be 
good natur'd as to hearken to you, though you would not 
to me. Now we are alone, you muſt teil me the whole 
Story, I would fain have it from your Mouth. Ca. Now I 
have found by Experience, of ail my Friends, which I took 
to be very wiſe Men too, that no Body gave more wiſe and 
rave Advice than you, that are the youngeſt of em all. Ez. 
ell me, how did you get your Parents Conſent at laſt b 5 
irſt, 
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Firſt, by the reſtleſs Sollicitations of the Monks and Nuns, 
and then by my own Importunities and Tears, my Mother 
was at length brought over; but my Father ſtood out ſtiffly 
ſtill: But at laſt being ply'd by ſeveral Engines, he was pre- 
vaild upon to yield; but yet, rather like one that was forced, 
than that conſented. The Matter was concluded in their 
Cups, and they preach'd Damnation to him, if he refus'd to 
let Chriſt have his Spouſe. Ex. O the Villany of Fools! 
But what then? Ca, I was kept cloſe at Home for three 
Days; but in the mean Time there were always with me 
ſome Women of the College that they call Convertites, 
mightily encouraging me to perſiſt in my holy Reſolution, 
— watching me narrowly, leſt any of my Friends or Kindred 
ſhould come at me, and make me alter my Mind. In the 
mean While, my Habit was making ready, and the Proviſion 
for the Feaſt. Ex. How did you find yourſelf? Did not your 
Mind miſgive you yet? Ca. No, not at all; and yet I was 
ſo horridly frighted, that I had rather die ten Times over, 
than ſuffer the ſame again. Ez. What was that, pray? Ca. 
It is not to be uttered. Ea. Come, tell me freely, you know 
I'm your Friend. Ca Will you keep Counſel. Ez. I ſhould 
do that withour promiſing, and I hope you know me better 
than to doubt of it. Ca. I had a moſt dreadful Apparition. 
Ew. Perhaps it was your evil Genius that puſh'd you on to 
this. Ca. I am fully perſuaded it was an evil Spirit. Eu. 
Tell me what Shape it was in? Was it ſuch as we uſe to 
paint with a crooked Beak, long Horns, Harpies Claws, and 
ſwinging Tail? Ca. You make a Game of it, but I had 
rather ſink into the Earth, than ſee ſuch another. Ex. And 
were your Women Sollicitrefles with you then? Ca. No, 
nor I would not ſo much as open my Lips of it to them, 
though they ſifted me moſt particularly about it, when they 
found me almoſt dead with the Surpriſe. Ex. Shall I tell 
you what it was? Cz. Do if you can. E. Thoſe Wo- 
men had certainly bewitch'd you, or conjur'd your Brain out 
of your Head rather. Bur did you perſiſt in your Reſolution 
Kill, for all thiz. Ca. Yes, for they told me, that many were 
thus troubled upon their firſt conſecrating themſelves to Chriſt ; 
bur if they got the better of the Devil that Bout, he'd let 
them alone for ever after. Eu. Well, what Pomp were you 
carried out with? Ca. They put on all my Finery, let 
down my Hair, and dreſs'd me juſt as if it had been for my 
Wedding. E. To a fat Monk, perhaps; Hem! a Miſchief 
take this Cough. Ca. I was carried from my Father's Houſe 
to the College by broad Day-light, and a World of People 


ſtaring at me. Ex. O thele Scaramouches, how they know 
ah to 
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to wheedle the poor People! How many Days did you con, 
tinue in that holy College of Virgins, forſooth? Ca. Ti 
part of the twelfth Day. Eu. But what was it that changed 
our Mind, that had been ſo reſolutely bent upon it. Ca. 
I muſt not tell you what it was, but it was ſomething very 
conſiderable. When I had been there fix Days, I ſent for 
my Mother; I begged of her, and beſought her, as ſhe 
lovd my Life, to ger me out of the College again, She 
would not hear on't, bur bad me hold to my Reſolution. 
Upon that I ſent for my Father, but he chid me too, telling 
me, that I had made him maſter his Affections, and that now 
he'd make me maſter mine, and not diſgrace him, by ſtart- 
ing from my purpoſe. Ar laſt, when I faw that I could do 
no good with them this way, -I told my Father and Mother 
both, that to pleaſe them, I would ſubmit to die, and that 
would certainly be my Fate, if they did not take me out, 
and that very quickly too; and upon this, they took me 
Home. Eu. It was very well that you recanted before you 
had profelsd yourſelf for good and all: But ſtill, I don't hear 
what it was changed your Mind fo ſuddenly. Ca. I never 
told any Mortal yet, nor ſhall. Ex. What if I ſhould gueſs? 
Ca. Tm ſure you can't guels it; and if you do, I won't tell 
you. Eu. Well, for al chat, 1 gueſs what it was. But in 
the mean Time, you have been at a great Charge. Ca. 
Above 400 Crowns. Eu: O theſe guttling Nuptials! well, 
but I am glad though the Money is gone, that 9 ſafe: 
For the Time to come, hearken to good Counſel when it is 
given you. Ca. So I will. The burnt Child dreads the Fire. 
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T he Uneaſy Wife. | 
The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy, entitled, The uneaſy Wife: Or, Uxor 
Me,, treats of many Things that relate to 
the mutual Nouriſhment of conjugal Aﬀettion. Con- 
cerning the concealing a Husband's Faults ; of not in- 
terrupting conjugal Benevolence; of making up Dif- 
ferences; of mending a Husband's Manners; of a 
Woman's Condeſcention to her Husband. What is 
the Beauty of a Woman; ſhe diſgraces herſelf, that 
diſgraces her Husband; that the Wife ought to ſub- 
mit to the Husband; that the Husband ought not to 
be out of Humour when the Wife is; and on the 
contrary; that they ought to ſtudy mutual Concord, 
fince there is no Room for Advice; that they ought 
to conceal one anothers Faults, and not expoſe one ano- 
ther; that it is in the Power of the Wife to mend 
her Husband; that ſhe ought to carry herſelf enga- 
gingly, learn his Humour, what provokes him or ap- 
peaſes him; that all Things be in Order at Home; 
that he have what be likes beſt to eat; that if the 
Husband be wext, the Wife don't laugh; if be be 
angry, that ſhe ſhould ſpeak pleaſantly to him, or 
hold her Tongue; that what ſhe blames him for, 
ſhould be betwixt themſelves; the Method of admo- 
niſbing; that ſhe ought to make her Complaint to no 
Body but her Husband's Parents; or to fone pecu- 
liar Friends that have an Influence upon him. The 
Example of a prudent Man, excellently managing a 
young moroſe Wife, by making his Complaint to her 
Father. Another of a prudent Wife, that by her 
good Carriage reformed a Husband that frequented 
leud Company. Another of a Man that had beaten 
his Wife in his angry Fit ; that Husbands are to be 
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overcome, brought into Temper by Mildneſs, Sweetneſs, 


and Kindneſs, that there ſhould be no Contention in 


the Chamber or in the Bed; but that Care ſhould be 
taken, that nothing but Pleaſanineſs and Engaging- 
neſs be there. The Girdle of Venus is Agreeableneſs 
of Manners. Children make a mutual Amity. That 
4 Woman ſeparated from her Husband, is nothing. 
Let her always be mindful of the Reſpect that is 
due to a Husband. 


EULALIA, XANTIPPE. 


U. Moſt welcome Xantippe, a Morning to you. 
Xa. I wiſh you the ſame, my dear Exlalia. Methinks 

you look prettier than you ule to do, Eu. What, do you 
begin to banter me already? Xa. No, upon my Word, for 
you ſeem ſo to me. Eu Perhaps then my new Cloaths may 
ſer me off to Advantage. Xa. You gueſs right, it is one of 
the prettieſt Suits I ever beheld in all my Life. It is Engliſh 
Cloth, I ſuppoſe. Eu. It is indeed of Exgliſß Wool, but it 
is a Venetian Dye. Xa. It is as ſoft as Silk, and 'tis a charm- 
ing Purple. Who gave you this fine Preſent? Ex. My 
Husband. From whom ſhou!d a virtuous Wife receive Pre- 
ſents from but from him. Xa. Well, you are a happy Wo- 
man, that you are, to have ſuch a good Husband. For my 
Parr, I with I had been married to a Muſhroom when I was 
married to my Nick. Eu. Why fo, pray? What is it come 
to on open Rupture between you already? Xa. There is no 
Polſibiliry of agreeing with ſuch a one as I have got. You 
ſee chat a ragged Condition I am in; ſo he lets me go like 
2 Dowqy ! May T never tir, if I an't aſham'd to go out 
of Doors any whither, when I ſee how fine other Wo- 
mea are, whoſe Husbands are nothing nigh ſo rich as 
mine is. Fx. the Ornament of a Matron does not con- 
fiſt in fine Cloaths or other Deckings of the Body, as the 
Apoſtle Peter teaches, for I heard that lately in a Ser- 
mon; but in chaſte and modeſt Behaviour, and the Orna- 
ments of the Mind. Whores are trick'd up to take the 
Eyes of many, but we are well enough dreſt, if we do but 
pleaſe our own Husbands. Xa. But mean while this 


worthy Tool of mine, that is fo ſparing toward his Wife, 


laviſhly ſquanders away the Portion I brought along with 
me, whic by the Way was not a mean one. E. In 
what? Xa. Why, as the Maggot bites, A the 
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Tavern, ſometimes upon his Whores, ſometimes a ng. 
Eu. O fie, you ſhould never ſay ſo of your — Xa, 
But Pm ſure tis too true; and then when he comes home, 
after I have been waiting for him till I don't know what 
Time at Night, as drunk as David's Sow, he does nothing 
but lye ſnoring all Night long by my Side, and ſometimes 
beſpues the Bed too, to ſay nothing more. Eu. Hold your 
Tongue: You diſgrace your ſelf in diſgracing your Husband. 
Xa. Let me die, if I had not rather lye with a Swine than 
ſuch a Husband as I have got. Ex. Don't you ſcold at him 
then? Xa. Yes indeed, I uſe him as he deſerves. He finds 
J have got a Tongue in my Head. E. Well, and what 
does he ſay to you again? Xa. At firſt he uſed to hector at 
me luſtily, thinking to fright me with his big Words. Ev. 
Well, and did = Words never come to downright Blows? 
Xa. Once, and but once, and then the Quarrel roſe to that 
Height on both Sides, that we were within an Ace of going 
to Fiſty-Cuffs. Ev. How, Woman! ſay you ſo! Xa. He 
held 'up his Stick at me, ſwearing and curſing like a 
Foot-Soldier, and threatening me dreadfully. E. Were 
not you afraid then? Xa, Nay, I ſnatch'd up a three 
legp'd Stool, and if he had but touchd me with his 
Finger, he ſhould have known he had to do with a Woman 
of Spirit. Ev. Ah! my Xantippe, that was not becoming. 

E. What becoming? If he does not uſe me like a Wife, I 
won't uſe him like a Husband. Ex. But St. Paul teaches, 
that Wives ought to be ſubject to their own Husbands 
with all Reverence. And Sr. Peter propoſes the Exam- 
le of Sarah to us, who calld her Husband Abrabam 
ord. Xa. I have heard thoſe Things, but the ſame Paul 
likewiſe reaches that Men ſhould love their Wives as Chriſt 
lov'd his Spouſe the Church. Let him remember his Duty 
and Pl remember mine. Es. But nevertheleſs when Things 
are come to that Paſs that one muſt ſubmit to the other, 
it is but reaſonable that the Wife ſubmic to her Husband. 
Xa. Yes indeed, if he deſerves the Name of a Husband 
who uſes me like a Kitchen Wench. Es. But tell me, 
Xantippe, did he leave off threatening after this? Xa. He 
did leave off, and it was his Wiſdom ſo to do, or elſe he 
would have been threſh'd. Ex. But did not you leave off 
Scolding at him? Xa. No, nor never will. Ex. But what 
does he do in the mean Time? Xa, What! Why ſome- 
times he pretends himſelf to be faſt aſleep, and ſome- 
times does nothing in the World but laugh at me; ſome- 
times he catches up his Fiddle that has but three __ 
| | . 
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ſcraping upon it with all his Might, and drowns the Neciſe 
of my Bawling. Ex. And does not that vex you to the 
Heart? Xa. Ay, fo that it is impoſſible to be expreſsd, ſo 
that ſometimes I can ſcarce keep my Hands off of him. 
Es. Well, my Xantippe, give me Leave to talk a little 
freely with you. Xa. I do give you Leave. E. Nay, 
you ſhall uſe the fame Freedom with me. Our Intimacy, 
which has been in a manner from our very Cradles, re- 
uires this. Xa. You ſay true, nor was there any of my 
Playfellows that I more dearly lov'd than you. Ex. Let 
our Husband be as bad as bad can be, think upon this, 
hat there is no changing. Heretofore, indeed, Divorce 
was a Remedy for irreconcileable Diſagreements, but now 
this is entirely taken away : He muſt be your Husband and 
you his Wife to the very laſt Day of Life. Xa. The Gods 
did very wrong that depriv'd us of this Privilege. Ex. 
Have a Care what you ſay. It was the Will of Chriſt. 
Xa. I can ſcarce believe it. Ez. It is as I tell you. 
Now you have nothing left to do but to ſtudy to ſuit 
your Tempers and Diſpoſitions one to another, and agree 
her. Xa. Do you think, I can be able to new-make 
him ? Ev. It does not a little dzpend upon the Wives, what 
Men Husbands ſhall be. Xa. Do you and your Husband 
agree very well together? E. All is quiet with us now. 
Xa, Well then, you had ſome Difference at firſt ? Xa. 
Never any Thing of a Storm; bu: yet, as it is common 
with human Kind, ſometimes a fe {mall Clouds would 
riſe, which might have produc'd a Storm, if it had not 
been prevented by Condeſcenſion. Every one has his Hu- 
mours, and every one their Fancies, and if we would Ho- 
zeſtly ſpeak the Truth, every one his Faults, More or lefs, 
which if in any State, certainly in Matrimony we ought 
to connive at, and not to hate. Xa. You ſpeak very right. 
Eu. It frequently happens that that mutual Love that ought 


to be between the Husband and Wife is cooled before they 


come to be throughly acquainted one with another. This 
is the firſt Thing that ought to be provided againſt ; for 
when a Spirit of Diſſention is once ſprung up, it is a dif- 
ficult Matter to bring them to a Reconciliation, eſpecially 
if it ever proceeded fo far as to come to reproachful Re- 
flections. Thoſe Things that are joined together with Glue, 
are eaſily pull'd one from another if they be handled rough- 
ly as ſoon as done, but when once they have been faſt 
united together, and the Glue is dry, there is nothing more 
firm. For this Reaſon, all * Care poſſible is to be ow 
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that good Will between Man and Wife be cultivated and 
confirmed even in the Infancy of Matrimony. This is 
principally effected by Obſequiouſneſs, and an Agreeable. 
neſs of Tempers. For that Love that is founded only 
upon Beauty, is for the moſt part but ſhort-liv'd. Xa. But 
prithee tell me by what Arts you brought your Hus- 
band to your Humour. Eu. Til tell you fot this End, that 
you may copy after me. Xa. We J. I will, if J can. 
Ex. It will be very eaſy to do, if you will; nor is it too 
late yet; for he is in the Flower of his Youth, and you 
are but a Girl; and as J take ir, have not been married this 
Twelve Months yet, Xa. You are very right. Ex. Then 
Tl tell you; but upon Condition, that you'll not ſpeak of 
it. Xa. Well, I will not. Eu. It was my firſt Care that 
I might pleaſe my Husband in my Reſpect, that nothing 
might give him Offence. I diligently obſerved his Inclina- 
tions and Temper, and alſo obſerved what were his eaſeſt - 
Moments, what Things pleasd him, and what vex'd him, 
as they uſe to do who tame Elephants and Lions, or ſuch 
Sort of Creatures, that can't be maſtered by downright 
Strength. Xa. And ſuch an Animal have I at Home. Es. 
Thoſe that go near Elephants, wear no Garment that is 
white; nor thoſe who manage Bulls, red; becauſe it is 
found by Experience, that theſe Creatures are made fierce 
by theſe Colours, juſt as Tygers are made ſo raging mad by 
the Sound of a Drum, that they will tear their own ſelves ; 
and Jockies have particular Sounds, and Whiſtles, and 
| Stroakings, and other Methods to ſooth Horſes that are met- 
tleſome: How much more does it become us to uſe theſe 
Acts towards our Husbands, with whom, whether we will 
or no, we muſt live all our Lives at Bed and Board? Xa. 
Well, go on with what you have begun. Ez. Having 
found out his Humour, I accommodated my ſelf to him, ta- 
king Care that nothing ſhould offend him. Xa. How could 
ou do that? Eu. I was very diligent in the Care of my 
amily, which is the peculiar Province of Women, that 
nothing was neglected, and that every Thing ſhould be ſui- 
table to his Temper, altho it were in the moſt minute 
Things. Xa, What Things? E. Suppoſe my Husband 
peculiarly fancied ſuch a Diſh of Meat, or liked ir dreſsd 
after ſuch a Manner; or if he lik'd his Bed made after ſuch 
or ſuch a Manner. Xa. But how could you humour one 
who was never at Home, or was drunk? Ez. Have Pa- 
tience, I was coming to that Point. If at any Time my 
Husband ſeem d to be melancholy, and did not much * 
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for talking, I did not laugh, and put on a gay Humour, as 


6 


ſome Women are us'd to do; but I put on a grave de- 


mure Countenance, «s well as he. For as a Looking-Glag, 
it it be a true one, repreſents the Face of the Perſon that 
looks into it, ſo a Wife ought to frame herſelf to the Tem- 
ot her Husband, not to be chearful when he is melancholy, 
nor be merry when he is in a Paſſion. And if at any Time 
he was in a Paſſion, I either endeavoured to ſooth him with 
fair Words, or held my Tongue till his Paſſion was over; 
and having had Time to cool, Opportunity offered, either 
of clearing my ſelf, or of admoniſhing him, I took the 
fame Method, if at any Time he came Home fuddled, and 
at ſuch a Time never gave him any Thing but tender Lan- 
uage, that by. kind Expreſſions, I might get him to go to 
Bed Xa. This is indeed a very unhappy Pottion for Wives, 
if they tnuſt only humour their Husbands, when they are 
in a Paſſion, and doing every Thing that they have a Mind 
to do. Eu. As tho this Duty were not reciprocal, and that 
our Husbands are not forc'd to bear with many of our Hu- 
mours: However, there is a Time, when a Wife may take 
the Freedom in a Matter of ſome Importance to adviſe her 
Huthand ; but as for ſmall Faults, it is better to wink at 
them. Xa. But what Time #s that? Ez. When his Mind 
is ſerene; when he's neither in a Paſſion, nor in rhe Hippo, 
nor in Liquor ; then being in private, you may kindly ad- 
viſe him, but rather intreat him, that he would act more 
prudently in this or that Matter, relating either to his Efte, 
Reputation, or Health, And this very Advice is to be ſea- 
ſon'd with witty Jeſts and Pleaſantries. Sometimes by way 
of Preface, I make a Bargain with him before-hand, that he 
ſhall not be angry with me, if being a fooliſh Woman, 
I take upon me to adviſe him in any Thing, that might ſeem 
to concern his Honour, Health or Preſervation. When J 
have ſaid what I had a Mind to ſay, I break off that Dif 
courſe, and turn it into ſome other more entertaining Sub- 
ject. For, my Xantippe, this is the Fault of us Women, 
that when once we have begun, we don't know when to 
make an End. Xa Ny, ſo they ſay, indeed. Eu. This 
chiefly I obſerved as a Rule, never to chide my Husband 
before Company, nor to carry any Complaints out of Doors. 
What paſſes between two People, is more caſily made up, 
than when once it has taken Air. Now if any Thing of 
that kind ſhall happen, that cannot be born with, and gat 
the Husband can't be curd by the Admonition of tis Wite, 


it is more prudent for the Wife to carry her Complaints to 
M 2 her 
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her Husband's Parents and Kindred, than to her own ; and 
ſo to ſoften her Complaint, that ſhe mayn't ſeem to hate 
her Husband, but her Husband's Vices: And not to blab 
out all neither, that her Husband may tacitly own and love 
his Wife for her Civility. Xa. A Woman muſt needs be a 
Philoſopher, who can be able to do this. Ez. By this De- 
fortment we invite our Husbands to return the Civitity. 
Xa, But there are ſome Brutes in the World, whom you 
cannot amend, by the «utmoſt good Carriage. Eu. In truth, 
I don't think it : But put the Caſe there are : Firſt, conſider 
this; a Husband muſt be born with, let him be as bad as 
he will. Ir is therefore better to bear with him as he is, or 
made a little better by our courteous Temper, than by our 
Outrageouſneſs to make him grow'every Day worſe and worſe. 
What if I ſhould give Inſtances of Husbands, who by the 
like civil Treatment have altered their Spouſes much for the 
better? How much more does it become us, to uſe our 
Husbands after this Manner? Xa. You will give an In- 
ſtance then of a Man, that is as unlike my Husband, as 
black is from white. Ew. I have the Honour to be acquainted 
with a Gentleman of a noble Family ; Learned, and of fin- 

ular Addreſs and Dexterity ; he married a young Lady, a 
Virgin of ſeventeen Years of Ape, that had been educated 
all along in the Country in her Father's Houſe, as Men of 
Quality love to reſide in the Country, for the Sake of Hunt- 
'ing and Fowling : He had a Mind to have a raw unexpe- 
rienc'd Maid, that he might the more cafily form her Man- 
ners to his own Humour. He begun to inſtruct her in Lite- 
rature and Muſick, and to uſe her by Degrees to repeat the 
Heads of Sermons, which ſhe heard, and to accompliſh her 
with other Things, which would afterwards be of uſe to her. 
Now theſe Things being wholly new to the Girl, which had 
been brought up at Home, to do nothing bur goſſip and 
play, ſhe ſoon grew weary of this Life, ſhe abſolutely refusd 
to ſubmit to what her Husband requir'd of her; and when 
her Husband preſs'd her about it, ſhe would cry continually, 
ſometimes ſhe would throw herſelf flat on the- Ground, and 
beat her Head againſt the Ground, as tho'ſhewiſh'd for Death. 
Her Husband finding there was no End of this, conceal'd 
his Reſentment, gave his Wife an Invitation to go along 
with him into the Country to his Father-in-Law's Houſe, 
for the Sake of a little Diverſion, His Wife very readily 
obey'd him in this Matter. When they came there, the 
Husband left his Wife with her Mother and Siſters, and went 
2 Hunting with his Father-in-Layw ; there having taken him 
| c 
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aſide privately, he tells his Father-in-law, that whereas he 
was in good Hopes to have had an agreeable Companion of 
his Daughter, he now had one that was always a crying, and 
fretting” herſelf ; nor could ſhe be cured by any Admont- 
tions, and intreats him to lend a helping Hand to cure his 
Daughter's Diſorder. His Father-in-law made him anſwer, 
that he had once put his Daughter into his Hand, and if ſhe 
did not obey him, he might uſe his Authority, and cudgel 
her into a due Submiſſion. The Son-in-law replies, I know 
my own Power, but I had much rather ſhe ſhould be re- 
form'd by your Art or Authority, than to come to theſe 
Extremities. The Father-in-law promis'd him to take ſome 
Care about the Matter : So a Day or two after, he takes a 
proper Time and Place, when he was alone with his Daugh- 
ter, and looking auſterely upon her, begins in telling her 
how homely ſhe was, and how diſagreeable as to her Diſpo- 
ſition, and how often he had been in Fear that he ſhould 
never be able to get her a Husband : Bur after much Pains, 
fays he, I found you ſuch a one, that the beſt Lady of the 
Land would have been glad of; and yer, you not being ſen- 
ſible what I have done for you, nor conſidering that you 
have ſuch a Husband, who if he were not the beſt natur'd 
Man in the World, would ſcarce do you the Honour to 
take you for one of his Maid Servants, you are diſobe- 
dient to him: To make ſhort of my Story, the Father 
ew ſo hot in his Diſcourſe, that he ſeem'd to be ſcarce 
able to keep his Hands off her; for he was ſo wonderful cun- 
ning a Man, that he would act any Part, as well as any 
Comedian. The young Lady, partly for fear, and partly 
convinc'd by the Truth of what was told her, fell down at 
her Father's Feet, beſeeching him to forget paſt Faults, and 
for the Time to come, ſhe would be mindful of her Duty. 
Her Father freely forgave her, and alſo promiſed, that he 
would be to her a very indulgent Father, provided ſhe per- 
form'd what ſhe promis d. Xa. Nell, What happened after 
chat? Eu. The young Lady going away, after her Father's 
Diſcourſe was ended, went directly into her Chamber, and 
finding her Husband alone, ſhe fell down on her Knees, and 
ſaid, An till this very Moment, I neither knew you 
nor my ſelf; but from this Time forward, you ſhall find 
me another ſort of Perſon ; only, I intreat you to forget 
what is paſt. The Husband receiv'd this Speech with a 
Ki, and promiſed to do every thing ſbe could deſire, if ſhe 
did but continue in that Reſolution. Xa. What! Did ſhe 
continue in it? Ex. Even to her dying Day; nor was any 
Thing ſo mean, bur ſhe readily 1 chearfully went about 
3 It, 
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it, if her Husband would have it ſo. So great a Love grew, 
and was confirm'd between them. Some Years after, the 
young Lady would ofcen congratulate -herſelf, that ſhe had 
happen'd to marry ſuch a Hasband, which had it not hap. 
pen d, ſaid ſhe, I had been the moſt wretched Woman alive. 
Xa. Such Husbands are as ſcarce now a Days, as white 
Crows. Eu. Now if it will not be tedious to you, Tl! tell 
you a Story, that lately happened in this City, of a Husband 
that was reclaimed by the good Management of his Wife, 
Xa. I have nothing to do at preſent, and your Converſation 
is very diverting. Eu. There is a certain Gentleman of no 
mean Deſcent ; he, like the reſt of his Quality, uſed often to 
go a Hunting : Being in the Country, he happen'd to ſee a 
young Damſel, the Daughter of a poor old Woman, and 
began to fall deſperately in love with her. He was a Man 
pretty well in Years; and for the Sake of this young Maid, 
he oiten lay out a Nights, and his Pretence for it was Hunt- 
ing. His Wife, a Woman of an admirable Temper, ſuſpect- 
ing ſomething more than ordinary, went in ſearch to find 
out her Husband's Intrigues, and having diſcoverd them, by 
I can't tell what Method, ſhe goes to the Country Cottage, 
and learnt all the Particulars where he lay, what he drank, 
and what manner of Entertainment he had at Table. There 
was no Furniture in the Houſe, nothing but naked Walls. 
The Gentlewoman goes home, and quickly after goes back 
again, carrying with her a handſome Bed and Furniture, ſome 
Plate and Money, bidding them to treat him with more 
Reſpect, if at any Time he came there again. A few Days 
after, her Husband ſteals an Opportunity to go thither, and 
ſees the Furniture increas'd, and finds his Entertainment more 
delicate than it usd to be; he enquird.from whence this un- 
accuſtomed Finery came: They ſaid, that a certain honeſt 
Gentlewoman of his Acquaintance, brought theſe Things ; 
and gave them in Charge, that he ſhould be treated with 
more Reſpect for the future. He preſently ſuſpected that 
this was done by his Wife. When he came Home, he ask d 
her if ſhe had been there. She did not deny it. Ther he 
ask'd her for what Reaſon ſhe had ſent thither that houſhold 
Furniture? My Dear, ſays ſhe, you are us'd to a handſomer 
Way of Living: I found that you far'd hardly there, I 
thought ir my Duty, ſince Jo took a Fancy to the Place, 
that your Reception ſhould be more agreeable. Xa. A 
Wife good even to an Excels, I ſhould ſooner have ſent 
him a Bundle of Nettles and Thorns, than furzi//d him with 
a fire Bed. Eu. But hear the Concluſion of my Story; the 
Gentleman was ſo touch'd, ſeeing ſo much good * 
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and Temper in his Wife, that he never after that violated 
her Bed, but ſolaced himſelf with her at home. I know 
ou know Gilbert the Dutchman. Xa. I know him. Ez. 
e, you know, in the prime of his Age mary'd a Gentle- 
woman well ſtricken in Years, and in a declining Age. Xa, 
It may be he marry'd the Portion, and not the Woman. 
Eu. So it was. He having an Averſion to his Wife, was 
over Head and Ears in Love with a young Woman, with 
whom he us'd ever and anon to divert himſelf abroad. He 
very ſeldom either din d or ſupp'd at home. What would 
you have done, if this had been your Caſe, Xantippe ? Xa. 
ny I would have torn his beloved Strumpet's Head-cioths 
off, and I would have waſh'd him wel! with a Chamber- 
Pot, when he was going to her, thar he might have gone 
thus perfum'd to his Entertainment. E. But how much 
more prudently did this Gentlewoman behave herſelf. She 
invited his Miſtreſs home to her Houſe, and treated her with 
all the Civility imaginable. So ſhe kept her Husband without 
any magical Charms, And if at any Time he ſupp'd abroad 
with her, ſhe ſent ham thither ſome Nicety or other, de- 
firing them to be merry together. Xa. As for me, I would 
ſooner chuſe to loſe my Lite than to be Bawd to my own 
Husband. Ex, But in the mean Time, pray conſider the 
Matter ſoberly and coolly. Was not this much better, than 
if ſhe had by her ill Temper totally alienated her Husband's 
Afﬀetions from her, and ſpent her whole Life in quarrelling 
and brawling. Xa. I believe, that of #420 Evils it was the 
leaſt, but 1 could never have ſubmitted ro it. Eu. I will add 
one more, and then I' have done with Examples. A next 
Door Neighbour of ours is a very honeſt, good Man, bur 
a little too ſubject to Paſſion. One Day he beat his Wite, 
a Woman of commendable Prudence. She immediately with- 
drew into a private Room, and there gave Vent to her Grief 
by Tears and Sighs. Soon after upon ſome Occaſion her 
Husband came into the Room, and found his Wite all in 
Tears, What's the Matter, ſays he, that you're crying and 
ſobbing like a Child ? To which ſhe prudently reply'd, Why, 
ſays ſhe, is it not much better to lament my Misfortune 
here, than if I ſhould make a Bawling in the Street, as other 
Women do? The Man's Mind was fo overcome and mol- 
lifted by this Anſwer, ſo like a Wife, that giving her his 
Hand, he made a ſolemn Promiſe to his Wife, he would ne- 
ver lay his Hand upon her after, as long as be liv'd. Nor did 
he ever do it. Xa: I have obrain'd as much from my Hus- 
band, but by a different Conduct. Ex. But in the mean 
Time there are perpetual Wars between you. Xa, What 
M 4 | then 
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then would you have me to do? Ez. If your Husband 
offers you any Affront, you muſt take no Notice of it, but 
endeavour to gain his good Will by all good Offices, cour- 
teous Carriage, and Meekneſs of Spirit, and by theſe Method, 
you will in Time, either wholly reclaim him, or at leaſt 
you will live wich him much more eaſy than now you do. 
Xa. Ay, but he's too ill-natur d to be wrought upon by all 
the kind Offices in the World. Eu. Hold, don't fay fo, there 
is no Beaſt that is ſo ſavage but he may be tam'd by good 
Management; therefore don't deſpair of it as to a Man. Do 
but make the Experiment for a few Months, and if you do 
not find that this Advice has been of Benefit to you, blame 
me. And there are alſo ſome Faults that you muſt wink at; 
but above all Things, it is my Opinion, you ought to avoid 
ever to begin any Quarrel either in the Bed-chamber, or in 
Bed, and to take a ſpecial Care that every Thing there be - 
chearful and pleaſant. For if that Place which is conſecrated 
for the wiping out old Miſcarriages and the cementing of 
Love, comes to be unhallowed by Contention and Sourneſs 
of Temper, all Remedy for the Reconcilement is taken 
away, For there are ſome Women of ſo moroſe Tempers 
that they will be querulous, and ſcold even while the Rites 
of Love are performing, and will by the Uneaſineſs of their 
Tempers render that Fruition it ſelf diſagreeable which is 
wont to diſcharge the Minds of Men from any Heart-burn- 
ing, that they may have had ; and by this Means they ſpoil 
that Corcial, by which Miſunderſtandings in Matrimony 
might be cured. Xa. That has been often my Caſe. Ev. 
And tho” it ought always to be the Care of a Wife, not to 
make ner Husband uneaſy in any Thing; yet that ought to 
be eſpecially her Care to ſtudy, in conjugal Embraces to 
render her ſelf by all Ways poſſible, agreeable and delightful 
to her Husband. Xa. To a Man, indeed! But I have to 
do with an untractable Beaſt. Eu. Come, come, leave off 
Railing. For the moſt part Husbands are made bad, by our 
bad Conduct. But to return to our Argument, thoſe that 
are converſant in the antient Fables of the Poets, tell you 
that Venus, (whom they make a Goddeſs, that preſides over 
Matrimony) had a Girdle or Ceſtus which was made for her 
by Vulcan's Art, in which were interwoven all bewitching 
Ingredients of an amorous Medicament, and that ſhe put this 
on whenever.ſhe went to bed to her Husband. Xa. I hear 
a Fable. Eu. It is true: But hear the Moral of it. Xa. 
Tell it me. Eu. That teaches that a Wife ought to uſe all 
the Care imaginable to be fo engaging to her Husband in con- 
jugal Embraces, that matrimonial Affection may be _ 
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and renew'd, and if there has been any Diſtaſte or Averſion, 
it may be expell'd the Mind. Xa. But where can 4 Body get 
this Girdle. Eu. There is no Need of Witchcrafts and 
Spells to procure one. There is no Enchantment fo effectual 
as Virtue, join'd with a Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition. Xa. I 
can't be able to bring my fel to humour ſuch a Husband 
as I have got. Eu. But this is for your Intereſt, that he 


would leave off to be ſuch @ bad Husband, If you could 


by Circe's Art tranform your Husband into a Swine or a 
Bear, would you do it? Xa. I can't tell, whether I ſhould 
or no. Eu. Which had you rather have, a Swine to your 
Husband, or a Man? X. In truth, I had rather have a 
Man. Eu. Well, come on. What if you could by Circe's 
Arts make him a Sober Man of a Drunkard, a frugal 
Man of a Spenathrift, a diligent Man of an Idle Fellow ? 
would you not do it? Xa. To be ſure, I would do it. 
But how ſhall I attain the Art? Eu. You have the Art 
in your ſelf, if you would but make Uſe of it. Whether 
you will or no he muſt be your Husband, and the better 


Man you make him, the more you conſult your own Ad- 


vantage. You only keep your Eyes fix d upon his Faults, 
and Gole aggravate your Averſion to him gp only hold 
him by this Handle, which is ſuch a one that he cannot 
be held by; but rather take Notice of what good Quali- 
ties he has, and hold him by this Handle, which is a 
Handle he may be held by : Before you married him, you 
had Time of conſidering what his Detects were. A 
Husband is not ro be choſen by the Eyes only, but by 
the Ears too. Now tis your Time to cure him, and not 
to find Fault with him. Xa. What Woman ever made 
Choice of a Husband by her Ears? E. She chuſes 4 
Husband by her Eyes, which looks at nothing elſe but his 
Perſon and bare Outſide ; She chuſes him by her Ears, who 
carefully obſerves what Reputation he has in the World. 
Xa. This is good Advice, but it is too late. Eu. But it is 
not too late to endeavour to amend your Husband. Ir will 
contribute ſomething to the Matter, if you could have any 
Children by him, Xa. I have had one. Eu. When? Xa. 
A long Time ago? Eu. How many Months? Xa. Why, 
about ſeven. Eu. What do I hear! You put me in Mind 
ot the Joke of the three Months Lying in. Xa. By no 
means. Eu. It muſt be fo, if you reckon from the Da 
of Marriage. Xa. But I had ſome private Diſcourſe with 
him before Marriage. Es. Are Children got by Talking ? 
Xa, He having by Chance got me into 2 Room by my Kl, 
began to play wich me, tickling me about the 3 
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Sides, to make me laugh, and I not being able to bear being 
tickled any longer, threw my ſelf flat upon the Bed, and he 
lying upon me, kiſsd me, and I don't know what he did 
to me beſides ; but this is certain, within a few Days af. 
ter, my Belly began to ſwell. Ex, Get you gone now, 
and {light a Husband, who if he can get Children jeſting, 
what will he do if he ſets about it in earneſt ? Xa. I ſuſ- 
pect that I am now with Child by him again. Es. O 
brave! to a good Soil, here's a good Ploughman to till it. 
Xa. As to this Affair, he's better than I wiſh he was. Ez. 
Very few Wives have this Complaint to make: But, 1 
ſuppoſe, the Marriage Contract was made between you, be- 
fore this happened. Xa. It was made. Ex. Then the Sin 
was ſo much the leſs, Is your Child a Boy > Xa. It is. 
Ex. That will reconcile you both, if you will but qualify 
your ſelf a little for it. What Sort of Character do your 
Husband's Companions give him? And what Company 
does he keep when is abroad? Xa. They give him the 
Character of an exceeding good-humour'd, courteous, ge- 
nerous Man, and a true Friend to his Friend. Ev, Theſe 
Things give me great Hopes, that he will become ſuch as 
we would have him be. Xa. But I am the only Perſon 
he is not ſo to. Eu. Do you but be to him what I have 
told you, and if he does not begin to be fo to you, in- 
ſtead of Eulalia (a good Speaker), call me Pſeuaolalia (a 
prating Liar); and beſides, conſider this, that he's but a 
- young Man yet, I believe not above twenty-four Years of 
Age, and does not yet know what it is to be the Maſter of 
a Family. You muſt never think of a Divorce now. 
Xa, But I have thought on it a great many Times. 
Eu. But if ever that Thought comes into your Mind again, 
firſt of all conſider with your ſelf, what an inſignificant 
Figure a Woman makes when ſhe is parted from her Hus- 
band. Ir is the greateſt Glory of a Matron, to be obe- 
dient to her Husband. This Nature dictates, and it is the 
Will of God, that the Woman ſhould wholly depend upon 
her Husband : Only think, as it really is, he is your Hu - 
band, you cannot have another. Then call to mind that the 
little Boy belongs to you both. What would you do with 
him? Would you take him away with you ? Then will 
you defraud your Husband of his own. Will you leave 
him to him? Then you will deprive your ſelf of that, than 
which nothing is more dear. Laſt of all, tell me, is there 
any Body that wiſhes you ill? Xa, I haye a Step-Mo: her, 
and a Mother-in-Law, as like her as may be. Ez. And 
they wiſh you ill, do they ? Xa. They wiſh me in my vue 
1. 
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Eu. Then think of them likewiſe. What can you be able 
to do, that would be more grateful to them, than if they 
ſhould ſee you divorc'd from your Husband; a Widow, nay, 
to live (a Widow bewitcht) worſe than a Widow; for Widows 
may marry again? Xa. I approve of your Advice; but can't 
bear the Thoughts of being always a Slave. Eu. Recount 
what Pains you took before you could teach that Parrot to 
prattle. Xa. A great deal indeed. Eu. And yet you think 
much to beſtow a little Pains to mould your Husband, with 
whom you may live a pleaſant Life all your Days. What a 
deal of Pains do Men take to render a Horſe tractable to 
them : And ſhall we think much to take a little Pains to ren- 
der our Husbands more agreeable? Xa. What muſt I do? 
Eu. | have told you already, take Care that all Things be 
neat, and in order at Home, that there be nothing diſcompo- 
ſing, to make him go out of Doors; behave yourſelf eaſy 
and free to him, always remembring that Reſpect which is 
due from a Wife to a Husband. Let all Melancholy and 
ill. imd Gaiety be baniſhed out of Doors; be not moroſe 
nor frolickſome. Let your Table be handſomely provided. 


You know your Husband's Palate, dreſs that which he likes 
beſt. Behave yourſelf courteouſly and affably to thoſe of his 


Acquaintance he reſpects. Invite them frequently to Dinner; 
let all Things be pleaſant and chearful at Table. Laſtly, if 
at any Time he happens to come Home a little merry with Wine, 
and ſhall fall to playing on his Fiddle, do you ſing to him, fo 
you will gradually inure your Husband to keep at Home, and 
alſo leſſen his Expences: For he will thus reafon with him- 
ſelf; was not I mad with a Witneſs, who live abroad with a 
naſty Harlot, to the apparent Prejudice of my Eſtate and 
Reputation, when I have at Home a Wife much more enter- 
taining and affectionate to me, with whom I may be enter- 
tained more handſomely and more plentifully ? X. Do you 
think I ſhall ſucceed, if I try? Eu. Look to me for that. 
I engage that you will: In the mean Time Ill talk to your 
Husband, and put him in mind of his Duty. Xa. I ap- 
prove of your Deſign; but take care that he mayn't diſco- 
ver any Thing of what has paſt between us two, for he would 
throw the Houſe out of the Windows. Ez. Don't fear, 
Pll order my Diſcourſe ſo by Turnings and Windings, that 
he ſhall tell me himſelf, what Quarrels have happened between 
you. When I have brought this about, Pll treat him after 
my Way, as engagingly as can be, and I hope, ſhall render 
him to you better remper'd: Ill likewiſe take occaſion to tell 
a Lie or two in your Favour, how lovingly and reſpeckfully 

you 
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takings. Eu. It will, I doubt not, if you are not wanting to 
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The Soldier and Carthuſian. 


| The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy ſets out to the Life, the Madneſs of young 
Men that run into the Wars, and the Life of a pious 
Carthuſian, which without the love of Study, can't 
but be melancholy and unpleaſant. The Manners of Sol 
diers, the Manners and Diet of Carthuſians. Advice 
in chuſing a Way of getting a Livelihood. The Con- 
veniency of a ſingle Life, to be at leiſure for Reading 
and Meditation. Wicked Soldiers oftentimes butcher 


Men for a-pitiful Reward. The daily Danger of 4 
Soldier's Life. 


The SOLDIER aud CARTHUSIAN. 


OL. Good Morrow, my Brother. Cart. Good Mor- 
row to you, dear Couſin. Sol. I ſcarce knew you. Cart. 
Am I grown ſo old in two Years Time? Sol. No; but 
your bald Crown, and your new Dreſs, make you look to 
me like another ſort of Creature. Cart. It may be you 
would not know your own Wife, if ſhe ſhould meet you in a 
new Gown. Sol. No; not if ſbe was in ſuch a one as yours. 
Cart. But I know you very well, who are not altered as 
to your Dreſs ; but your Face, and the whole Habit of 
our Body: Why, how many Colours are you painted with? 
o Bird had ever ſuch a Gy of Feathers How all is 
cut and ſlaſſ\d! Nothing according to Nature or Faſhion | 
your cur Hair, your half-ſhav'd Beard, and that Wood upon 
| your upper Lip, entangled and ſtanding out ſtraggling like 
the Whiskers of a Cat. Nor is it one ſingle Scar that has 
disfigured your Face, that you may very well be taken for 
one of the Samian literati, q. d. burnt in the Cheek] con- 
cerning whom, there is a joking Proverb. Sol. Thus it be- 
comes a Man to come back from the Wars, But, pray, tell 
| me, 


Wok 


me, was there ſo great a Scarcity of good Phyſicians in this 
Quarter of the World? Cart. Why do you ask? Sold. Be- 
cauſe you did not get the Diſtemper of your Brain cur'd, be- 
fore you plung'd yourſelf into this Slavery. Cart. Why, do 
you think I was mad then? Sold. Yes, I do, What Occa- 
fion was there for you to be buried here, beiore your Time, 
when you bad enough in the World to have lived handſomely 
upon? Cart. What, don't you think I live in the World 
now? Sold. No, by Jove. Cart. Tell me why. Sold. Be- 
cauſe you can't go where you liſt, You are confin'd in this 
Place as in a Coop. Beſides, your bald Pate, and your 
rodigious ſtrange Dreſs, your 3 your eating 
Fiſh perpetually, ſo that I admire you are not turn'd into a 
Fiſh. Cart. If Men were turn'd into what they eat, you had 
long ago been turn d into a Hog, for you us'd to be a mighty 
Lover of Pork. Sold. J don't doubt but you have repented 
of what you have done, long enough before now, for I find 
but very few that don't repent of it. Cart. This uſually hap- 
pens to thoſe who plunge themſelves headlong into this kind 
of Life, as if they threw themſelves into a Well; but I have 
enter'd into it warily and conſiderately, having firſt made 
trial of myſelf, and having duly examined the whole Ratio 
of this Way of Living, being twenty-eight Years of Age, at 
which Time, every one may be ſuppos d, to know himſelf. 
And as for the Place, you are confined in a ſmali Com- 
paſs as well as I, if you compare it to the Extent of the 
whole World. Nor does it lgnify any Thing how large 
the Place is, as long as it wants nothing of the Convenien- 
cies of Life. There are many that ſeldom ſtir out of the 
City in which they were born, which if they were prohi- 
bited from going out, would be very uneaſy, and would be 
wonderfully defirous to do it. This is a common Humour, that I 
am not troubled with. I fancy this Place to be the whole 
World to me, and this Map repreſents the whole Globe of 
the Earth, which I can travel over in Thought with more 
Delight and Security than he that ſails to the new-found Iſlands. 
Sold. What you fay as to this, comes pretty near the Truth. 
Cart. You can't blame me for ſhaving my Head, who vo- 
luntaril have your own Hair clipp'd, for Conveniency-ſake. 

Shaving, to me, if it does thing elſe, it certainly k 
my Head more clean, and perhaps more healthful too. 
How many Nobiemen at Venice ſhave their Heads all over? 
What has my Garment in it that is monſtrous? Does it 
not cover my Body? Our Garments are for two Uſes, to 
defend us from the Inclemency of the Weather, and to co- 
ver 
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ver our Nakedneſs. Does not this Garment anſwer both 
theſe Ends? But perhaps the Colour offends you. What 
Colour is more becoming Chriſtians than that which was 
given to all in Baptiſm? It has been ſaid alſo, Take a white 
Garment; ſo that this Garment puts me in mind of what [ 
promiſed in Baptiſm, that is, the perpetual Study of Innocen- 
cy. And beſides, if you call that Solitude which is only a re- 
tiring from the Crowd, we have for this the Example, not 
only of our own, but of the ancient Prophets, the Erhnick 
Philoſophers, and all that had any Regard to the keeping a 
good Conſcience. Nay, Poets, Aſtrologers, and Perſons de- 
voted to ſuch-like Arts, whenſoever they take in hand any 
thing that's great and beyond the Sphere of the common 
People, commonly betake themſelves to a Retreat. But wh 
ſhould you call this kind of Life Solitude? The Converſa- 
tion of one ſingle Friend drives away the Tædium of Soli- 
tude. I have here more than fixteen Companions, fit for all 
Manner of Converſation, And beſides, I have Friends who 
come to viſit me oftner than I would have them, or is con- 
venient. Do I then, in your Opinion, live melancholy ? 
Sold. But you cannot always have theſe to talk with. Cart. 
Nor is it always expedient: For Converſation is the pleaſan- 
ter, for being ſomething interrupted. Sold. You don't think 
amiſs; for even to me myſelf, Fleſh reliſhes much better af. 
ter Lent. Cart. And more than that, when I ſeem to be 
moſt alone, I don't want Companions, which are by far 
more delightful and entertaining than thoſe common Jeſter. 
Sold. Where are they? Cart. Look you, here are the four 
Evangeliſts. In this Book, he that fo pleaſantly commun'd 
with the two Diſciples in the Way going to Emaus, and 
who by his heavenly Diſcourſe caus d them not to be ſenſible 
of the Fatigue of their Journey, but made their Hearts burn 
within them with a divine Ardour of hearing his ſweet Words, 
holds Converſation with me. In this I converſe with Paul. 
with 1/2iah, and the reſt of the Prophets. Here the moſt 
ſweet Chryſoſtom converſes with me, and Baſil, and Auſtin, 
and Jerome, and Cyprian, and the reſt of the Dictators that 
are both learned and eloquent. Do you know any ſuch 
pleaſant Companions abroad in the World, that you can have 
Converſation with ? Do you think I can be weary of Retire- 
ment, in ſuch Society as this? And I am never without it. 
Sold. But they would ſpeak to me to no Purpoſe, who do not 
underſtand them. Cart. Now for our Diet, what ſignifies 
it with what Food this Body of ours is fed, which is fatisfied 
with very little, if we live according to Nature? Which of 
us 
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us two is in the beſt Plight 2 You who live upon Partridges, | 
Pheaſants and Capons; and I who live upon Fiſh ? Sold. If 


you had a Wife*as I have, you would not be ſo luſty. Cart. 
And for that Reaſon, any Food ſerves us, let it be never fo 
little. Sold. But in the mean time, you live the Life of a 

ew. Cart. Forbear Reflections: If we cannot come up 
to Chriſtianity, at leaſt we follow after it. Sold. You put too 
much Confidence in Habits, Meats, Forms of Prayer, and 
outward Ceremonies, and neglect the Study of Goſpel Reli- 

ion. Cart. It is none of my Buſineſs to judge what others 

o: As to myſelf, I place no Confidence in theſe Things, I 
attribute nothing to them; but I put my Confidence in Pu- 
rity ot Mind, and in Chriſt himſelf. Sold. Why do you ob- 
ſerve my Things then? Cart. That I may be at Peace with 
my Brethren, and give no Body Offence. I would give no 
Offence to any one for the ſake cf theſe trivial Things, which 
it is but a very little Trouble to obſerve. As we are Men, 
let us wear what Cloaths we will. Men are ſo humourſome, 
the Agreement or Diſagreement in the moſt minute Mat- 
ters, either procures or deſtroys Concord. The ſhaving of 
the Head, or Colour of the Habit does not indeed, of them - 
ſelves, recommend me to God: But what would the Peo- 
ple ſay, if I ſhould let my Hair grow, or put on your Ha- 


bit? I have given you my Reaſons for my Way of Life; 


now, pray, in your Turn, give me your Reaſons for yours, 
and tell me, were there no good Phylicians in your Quarter, 
when you liſted yourſelf for a Soldier, leaving a young Wife 
and Children at home, and was hired for a pitiful Pay to cut 
Mens Throats, and that with the Hazard of your own Life too. 
For your Buſineſs did not lie among Muſhrooms and Pop- 
pies; but armed Men. What do you think is a more un- 
happy Way of living, for a poor Pay, to murder a Fellow 
Chriſtian, who never did you harm, and to run yourſelf Bo- 
dy and Soul into eternal Damnation? Sold, Why, it is law- 
ful to kill an Enemy. Cart. Perhaps it may be fo, if he in- 
vades your native Country: Nay, and it is pious too, to fight 
for your Wife, Children, your Parents and Friends, your 
Religion and Liberties, and the publick Peace. But what is 
all that to your fighting for Money? If you had been knock'd 
on the Head, I would not have given a rotten Nut to redeem 
the very Soul of you. Sold. No? Cart. No, by Chriſt, I 
would not. Now which do you think is the harder Task, 
to be obedient to a good Man, which we call Prior, who 
calls us to Prayers, and holy Lectures, the Hearing of the 
laving Doctrine, and to ſing 10 the Glory of God: Or, to 

| | be 
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be under the command of ſame barbarous Officer, who of. 
ten calls you out to fatiguing Marches at Midnight, and ſends 
you out, and commands you back at his Plegſure, expoſes you 
to the Shot of great Guns, aſſigns you a Station where you 
muſt either kill or be killed? Sold. There are more Evils than 
you have mentioned yet. Cart. If [ſhall happen to deviate from 
the Diſcipline of my Order, my Punithment is only Admonition, 
or ſome ſuch {light er: But in War, if you do any Thing 
contrary to the General's Orders, you muſt either be hang d for 
it, or run the Gantlope; for it would be a favour to have 
your Head cut off. Sold. 1 can't deny wha? you ſay to be 
true. Cart. And now your Habit beſpeaks, that you hart 
brought much Money home, after all your brave Adven- 
Zures. Sold. As for Money, I have not had a Farthing this 
= while; nay, I have gotten a good deal into Debt, and 
for that Reaſon, I come hither out of my Way, that you 
might furniſh me with ſome Money to bear my Charges. 
Cart. I wiſh you had come out of your Way hither, when 
ou hurried yourſelf into that wicked Life of a Soldier. But 
— come you ſo bare? Sold. Do you ask that? hy, what- 
ſoever I got of Pay, Plunder, Sacrilege, Rapine and Theft, 
was ſpent in Wine, Whores and Gaming. Cart. O miſera- 
ble Creature! And all this while your Wife, for whoſe Sake 
God commanded you to leave Father and Mother, being 
forſaken by you, fat grieving at home with her young Chil- 
dren. And do you think this is Living, 0 be involved in fo 
many Miſeries, and to wallow in fo great Iniquities? Sold, 
The having ſo many Companions of my Wickedneſs, made 
me inſenſible of my Evil. Cart. But Tm afraid your Wife won't 
know you again. Sold. Why ſo? Cart. Becauſe your Scars 
have made you the Picture of quite another Man, What a 
Trench have you got here in your Forehead? Ir looks as if 
ou had had a Horn cut out. Sold. Nay, if you did but 
ow the Matter, you would congratulate me upon this Scar. 

Cart. Why ſo? Sold. I was within a Hair's Breadth of loſi 
my Life. Cart. Why, what Miſchief was there ? Sold. 
As one was drawing a Steel Croſs-bow, it broke, and a 
Splinter of it hit me in the Forehead. Cart. You have got 
a Scar upon your Cheek that is above a Span long. Sold. 
I got this Wound in a Battel. Cart. In what Bartel, in 
the Field? Sold, No, but in a Quarrel that aroſe at Dice. 
Cart. And I ſee I can't tell what fort of Rubies on your 
Chin. Sold. O they are nothing. Cart. I ſuſpect that you 
have had the Pox. Sold. You gueſs very right, Brother. It 
was the third time I had that Diſtemper, and it had like 
N \ 10 
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to have coſt me my Life, Cart. But how came it, that you 
walk ſo ſtooping, as if you were ninety Years of ; or 
like a Mower, or as if your back was broke? Sold. The 
Diſeaſe has contracted my Nerves to that degree. Cart. In 
truth you have undergone a wonderful Metamorphoſis: For- 
merly you were a Horſeman, and now of a Centaur, you 
are become a kind of ſemireptile Animal. Sold. This is the 
Fortune of War. Cart. Nay, tis the Madneſs of your own 
Mind. But what Spoils will you carry Home tof yuur Wife 
and Children? Sold. The Leproſy, for that Scab is only 
2 Species of the Leproſy ; and it is only not accounted fo, 
becauſe it is the Diſeaſe in Faſhion, and eſpecially among 
Noblemen. Cart. And for this very Reaſon, it ſhould be 
the more carefully avoided : And now you will infect with 
it, thoſe that ought to be the deareſt ro you of any in the 
World, and you yourſelf will all your Days carry about a 
rotten Carcaſs. Sold. Prithee, Brother, have done chiding 
me. I have enough upon me without Chiding. Cart. As 
to thoſe Calamities, I have hitherto taken Notice of, they 


only relate to the Body: But what a ſort of a Soul do you 


bring back with you? How putrid and ulcered? With how 
many Wounds is that fore? Sold. Juſt as clean as a Paris 
Common-ſhore in Maburtus's Road, or a common Houſe 
of Office. Cart. I am afraid it ſtinks worſe in the Noſtrils 
of God and his Angels. Sold. Well, but I have had chi- 
ding enough, ow ſpeak to the Matter, of ſomething to bear 
my Charges. Cart. I have nothing to give you, but Þ'll go 
and try what the Prior will do. So/d. If any thing was to 
be given, your Hands would be ready to receive it; but 
now there are a great many Difficulties in the Way, when 
ſomething is to be paid. Cart. As to what others do, ler 
them look to that, I have no Hands, either to give or take 
Money : But we'll talk more of theſe Matters after Dinner, 
for it is now Time to fit down at Table. | | 
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Philetymus and Pſeudochens. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy ſets forth the Diſpoſition and Nature of 
a Liar, who ſeems to be born to lie for crafty Gain, 
A Liar is a Thief. Gain got by Lying, is baſer 
than that which is got by a Tax upon Urine. An 
egregious Method of deceiving is laid open. Cheating 
Tradeſmen live better than honeſt ones. 


PHILETY MUS and PSEUDOCHEUS. 


HIL. From what Fountain does this Flood of Lies 
flow ? Pſeud. From whence do Spiders Webs pro- 
ceed? Phil. Then it is not the Product of Art, but of Na- 
ture. Pſeud. The Seeds indeed proceed from Nature; but 
Art and Uſe have enlarg'd the Faculty. Phil. Why, are you 
not aſham'd of it? Pſeud. No more than a Cuckow is of her 
linging Phil. But you can alter your Note upon every Oc- 
cation, The Tongue of Man was given him to ſpeak the 
Truth. Pſead. Ay, to ſpeak thoſe Things that tend to his 
Profit: The Truth is not to be ſpoken at all Times. Phil. 
It is ſometimes for a Man's Advantage to have pilfering 
Hands ; and the old Proverb is a Witneſs, that that is a 
Vice that is Couſin-German to yours of Lying. Pſeud. Both 
theſe Vices are ſupported by good Authorities: One has 
Ulyſſes, ſo much commended by Homer, and the other has 
Mercury, that was a God, oor its Example, if we believe the 
Poets. Phil. Why then do People in common curſe Liars, 
and hang Thieves ? Pſeud. Not becauſe they lie or ſteal, 
but becauſe they do it bunglingly or unnaturally, not right- 
ly underſtanding the Art. Phil. Is there any Author that 
reaches the Art of Lying? Pſeud. Your Rhetoricians have 
_ inſtructed in the beſt Part of the Art. Phil. Theſe indeed 
preſent us with the Art of well Speaking. Pſeud. True: 
And the good Part of ſpeaking well, is to lie cleverly. 
Phil. What is clever Lying? Pſeud. Would you have me 
define it? Phil. I would have you do it. Pſeud. It is to 
lie fo, that you may get Profit by it, and not be cp} in 
a Lit, 
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2 Lie. Phil. But a great many are caught in lying every Day. 


Pſeud. That's becauſe they are not perfect Mafters of the Art. 
Phil. Are you a perfect Maſter in it? Pſeud. In a Manner. 
Phil. See, if you can tell me a Lie, ſo as to deceive me. 
Pſeud. Yes, beſt of Men, I can deceive you yourſelf, if I 
have a Mind to ir. Phil. Well, tell me ſome Lie or other 
then. Pſeud. Why, I have told one already, and did you not 
catch me iz it? Phil. No. Pſeud. Come on, liſten atten- 
tively ; now Plt begin to lie hen. Phil. I do liften atten- 
tively; tell one. Pſeud. Why, I have told another Lie, and 
you have not caught me. Phil. In truth, I hear no Lie yet. 
Pſend. You would have heard ſome, if you underſtood the 
Art. Phil. Do you ſhew it me then. Pſeud. Firſt of all, I 
calld you the beſt of Men, is not that a ſwinging Lie, when 
ou are not ſo much as ? And if you were good, you 
could not be ſaid to be the beſt, there are a thouſand others 
better than you. Phil. Here, indeed, you havedeceiv'd me. 
Pſeud. Well, now try if you can catch me again in another 
Lie. Phil. I cannot. Pſend. I want to have you ſhe that 
Sharpneſs of Wir, that you do in other Things. Phil. I con- 
| fels, I am deficient. Shew me. Pſeud. When I faid, now 1 
will begin to lie, did I not tell you a ſwinging Lie then, 
when had been accuſtomed to lis for ſo many Years, and 
I had alſo told a Lie, juſt the Moment before. Phil. An 
admirable piece of Witchcraft. Pfeud. Well, but now you 
have been forewarn'd, prick up your Ears, liſten attentively, 
and fee if you can catch me in a Lie. Phil. I do liſten at- 
tentively ; fay on. Pſend. I have faid already, and you have 
— me in lying. Phil. Why, you'll perſuade mel have 
neither Ears nor Eyes by and by. Pſeud. When Mens Ears 
are immovable, and can neither be prick'd up nor let down; 
told a Lie in bidding you prick up your Ears. Phil. The 


whole Life of Man is full of ſuch Lies. P/2ud. Not only 


ſuch as theſe, O good Man, for theſe are but Jokes: But 
there are thoſe that bring Profit. Phil. The Gain that is got 
by lying, is more ſordid, than that which is got by laying a Tax 
on Urine. Pſeud. That is true, I own; but then tis to thoſe 
that han'r the Art of lying. Phil. What Art is this that you 
underſtand 2 Pſeud. It is not fit I ſhould teach you for no- 
thing; pay me, and you ſhall hear it. Phil. I will not pay 
for bad Arts. Pſexd. Then will you give away vour Eftate ? 
Phil. I am not ſo mad neither, Pſeud. But my Gain by this 
Art is more certain than yours from your Eſtate. Phil. Well, 
keep your Art to yourſelf, only give me a Specimen that [ 
may underſtand, that what you ſay, is not all Pretence. Pſeud. 
Here's a Specimen for you: 13 tayſelf in all 3 
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of Buſineſs, I buy, I fell, I receive, Iborrow, I take Pawns, 
Phil. Well, what then? Pſeud. And in theſe Affairs I en- 
trap thoſe by whom I cannot eaſily be caught. Phil. Who 
are thoſe? Pſeud. The ſoft-headed, the — the un- 
thinking, thoſe that live a great Way off, and thoſe that are 
dead. Phil. The Dead, to be ſure, tell no Tales. Pſeud. If 
g J ſell any Thing upon Credit, I ſet it down carefully in my 
Book of Accounts. Phil. And what then? Pſeud. When 
the Money is to be paid, I charge the Buyer with more than 
he had. If he is unthinking or forgetful, my Gain is certain. 
Phil. But what if he catches you? Pſeud. I produce my 
Book of Accounts. Phil, What if he informs you, and 
ö 3 to your Face he has not had the Goodt you charge 
im with. Pſeud. I ſtand to it ſtifly; for Baſhfulneſs is alto- 
ther an unprofitable Qualification in this Art. My laſt 
Shift is, I frame ſome Excuſe or other. Phil. But when you 
are caught openly? Pſeud. Nothing's more eaſy, I pretend 
my Servant has made a Miſtake, or I myſelf have a treache- 
rous Memory: It is a very pretty Way to jumble the Ac- 
counts together, and this is an eaſy Way to impoſe on a Per- 
ſon: As tor Example, ſome are croſsd out, the Money be- 
ing paid, and others have not been paid; theſe I mingle one 
with another at the latter End of the Book, ing being 
| crolsd out. When the Sum is caſt up, we contend about 
it, and I for the moſt Part get the better, tho? it be by for- 
ſwearing myſelf. Then beſides, I have this Trick, I make 
up my Account with a Perſon when he is juſt going a Jour- 
ney, and not prepared for the Settling it. For as for me, I 
am always ready. If any thing be left with me, I conceal 
it, and reſtore it not again. It is a long Time before he can 
come to the Knowledge of ir, to whom it is ſent; and, af- 
ter all, if I can't deny the receiving of a Thing, I ſay it is 
loſt, or elſe affirm I have ſent that which I have not ſent, 
and charge it upon the Carrier. And laſtly, if. I can no 
Way avoid reſtoring it, I reſtore but part of it. Phil. A 
very fine Arrt. Pleud. Sometimes I receive Money twice 
over, if I can: Firſt at Home, afterwards there where I have 
one, and I am every where. Sometimes length of Time puts 
hings out of Remembrance: The Accounts are perplexed, 
one dies, or goes a long Journey: And if nothing elſe will 
hir, in the mean time 1 make uſe of other People's Money. 
I bring ſome over to my Intereſt, by a ſhew & Generoſity, 
that they may help me out in lying; but it is always at other 
Peoples Coſt; of my own, I would not give my own Mo- 
ther a Doit. And tho' the Gain in each Particular may be 
but ſmall; but being many put together, makes a good round 
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Sum; for as I ſaid, I concern myſelf in a great many Af. 


fairs; and beſides all, that I may not be catch d, as there are 


many Tricks, this is one of the chief. I intercept- all the 


Letters I can, open them, and read them. If any Thing 
in them makes againſt me, I deſtroy them, or keep them a 
long Time before I deliver them: And beſides all this, I 
ſow Diſcord between thoſe that live at a great diſtance one 
from another. Phil, What do you get by that? Pſeud. 
There is a double Advantage in it. Firſt of all, if that is 
not performed that I have promiſed in another Perſon's Name, 
or in whoſe Name I have received any Preſent, I lay it to 
this or that Man's Door, that it was not performed, and ſo 
theſe Forgeries I make turn to a conſiderable Account. Phil. 
But what if he denies it? Pſeud. He's a great Way off, as 
ſuppoſe at Baſil; and I promiſe to give it in England. And 
ſo it is brought about, that both being incenſed, neither will 
believe the one the other, if I accuſe them of any Thing. 
Now you have a Specimen of my Art. Phil. But this Art 
is what we Dullards call Theft; who call a Fig a Fig, and a 
Spade a _— Pſeud. O Ignoramus in the Law! Can you 
bring an Action of Theft for Trover and Converſion, or for 
one that having borrow'd a Thing forſwears it, that puts a 
Trick upon one, by ſome ſuch Artifice? Phil. He ought 
to be ſued z. Pſeud. Do but then ſee the Prudence of 
Artiſts. From theſe Methods there is more Gain, or at leaſt 
- as much, and leſs Danger. Phil. A Miſchief take you, with 
your cheating Tricks and Lies, for I han't a mind to learn 
'em: Good by to ye. Pſeud. You may go on, and beplagu'd 


with your ragged Truth. In the mean time, I'll live mer- 


ny upon my thieving, lying Tricks, with flight of Hand. 
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The Shipwreck. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Naufragium expoſes the Dangers of thoſe that go 10 
Sea; the various and fooliſh Superſtition of Ma- 
riners. An elegant Deſcription of @ Storm. 
indeed run a Riſque that throw their valuable Com- 

modities into the Sea. Mariners impiouſly invoke the 
Virgin Mary, St. Chriſtopher, and the Sea itſelf, 
Saints are not to be pray'd to, but God alone. | 


ANTON and ADOLPH. 


INI. You tell dreadful Stories: Is this going to Sea? 

God forbid that ever any ſuch thing ſhould come into 
my Mind. Aol. That which J have related, is but a Di- 
verſion, in Compariſon to what you'll hear preſently. Ant. 
I have heard Calamities enough already, my Fleſh trembles to 
hear you relate them, as if I were in danger myſelf. Aaol. 
But Dangers that are paſt, are pleaſant ro be thought on. 
One thing happen'd that Night, that almoſt put the Pilot 
our of all Hopes of Safety. Ant. Pray what was that? 
Adol. The Night was ſomething lightiſh, and one of the Sai- 
lors was got into the Skuttle (fo I think they call it) at the 
Main-Top-Maſt, looking out if he could ſee any Land; 2 
certain Ball of Fire began to ſtand by him, which is the worſt 
Sign in the World to Sailors, if it be ſingle ; but a very good 
One, it double. The Antients believed theſe to be Caſtor 
and Pollux. Art. What have they to do with Sailors, one 
of which was a Horſeman, and the other a Prize-Fighter ? 
Adol. It was the Pleaſure of Poets, ſo to feign. The 
Steerſman who fat at the Helm, calls to him, Mate, ſays 
he, (for ſo Sailors call one another) don't you ſee what a 


Companion you have by your Side. I do ſee, fays he, and 


| pray that he may be a lucky one. By and by this fiery 
Ball glides dowu the Ropes, and rolls itſelf over and over 
cloſe to the Pilot. Ant. And was not he frighted out of 
his Wits? Aaol. Sailors are us'd to terrible Sights. It ſtopp'd 
2 tue there, then roil'd itſelf all round the Sides of — 

Ship; 
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Ship ; after that, ſlipping through the Hatches, it vaniſhed 
away. About Noon the Storm began to increaſe. Did you 
ever ſee the Alps? Ant. I have ſeen them. Aadol. Thoſe 
Mountains are Mole Hills, if they be compard to the 
Waves of the Sea. As oft as we were toſs d up, one might 
have touch'd the Moon with his Finger; and as oft as we 
were let fall down into the Sea, we ſeem'd to be going 
directly down to Hell, the Earth gaping to receive us. Ant. 
O mad Folks, that truſt themſelves to the Sea! Aal. The 
Mariners ſtriving in vain with the Storm, at length the Pi- 
lot, all pale as Death comes to us. Ant. That Paleneſs 
preſages ſome great Evil. Adol. My Friends, ſays he, lam 
no longer Maſter of my Ship, the Wind has got the better 
of me; all that we have now to do, is to place our Hope 
in God; and every one to prepare himſelf for Death. Ant. 
This was cold Comfort. Adi. But in the firſt Place, ſays 
he, we muſt lighten the Ship; Neceſſity requires it, tho**zis 
a hard Portion. It is better to endeavour to fave our Lives 
with the loſs of our Goods, than to periſh with them. The 
Truth perſuaded, and a great many Casks of rich Merchan- 
dize were thrown over-Board Ant. This was caſting away, 
according to the Letter. Adol. There was in the Com- 
pany a Certain Iralian, that had been upon an Embaſly to 
the King of Scotland. He had a whole Cabinet full of Plate, 
Rings, Cloth, and rich wearing Apparel Ant. And he, I 
warrant ye, was unwilling to come to a Compotlitien with 
the Sea. Aal. No, he would not; he had a Mind either to 
fink or ſwim with his beloved Riches. Ant. What ſaid the 
Pilot to this? Adol. If you and your Trinkets were to droun 
by yourſelves, ſays he, here's no Body would hinder you; 
but it is not fit that we ſhould run the Riſque of our Lives, 
for the Sake of your Cabinet; If you won't conſent, we'll 
throw you and your Cabinet into the Sea together. Ant. 
Spoken like a Tarpawlin. Adal. So the Italian ſubmitted, 
and threw his Goodsover-Board, with many a bitter Curſe to the 
Gods both above and below, that he had committed his Life to 
ſo barbarous an Element. Ant. I know the Italian Humour. 
| Aaol. The Winds were nothing the leſs boiſterous for our Pre- 
ſents, but by and by burſt our Cordage, and threw down our 
Sails. Ant. Lamentable! Adel. Then the Pilot comes to 
us again. Ant, What, with another Preachment? Adol. He 
gives us a Salute; my Friends, ſays he, the Time exhorts us 
that every one of us ſhould recommend himſelf ro God, 
and prepare for Death. Being asKd by ſome that were. not 
ignorant in Sea Affairs, how long he thought the Ship might 
be kept above Water? He ſaid, he could promiſe — 
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but that it could not be done above three Hours: Ant. 
This 223 a harder Chapter than the former. Aaol. When 
he had ſaid this, he orders to cut the Shrouds and the Maſt 
down by the Board, and to throw them, Sails and all, into 
the Sea. Ant. Why was this done? Adol. Becauſe, the Sail 
either being gone or torn, it would only be a Burden, but 
not of Uſe; all our Hope was in the Helm. Ant. What 
did the Paſſengers do in the mean Time? Adel. There you 
might have ſeen a wretched Face of Things; the Mariners, 
they were ſinging their Salve Regina, imploring the Virgin 
Mother, calling her the Star of the Sea, the Queen of Hea- 
ven, the Lady of the World, the Haven of Health, and ma- 
ny other flattering Titles, which the ſacred Scriptures never 
attributed to her. Ant. What has ſhe to do with the Sea, 
who, as I believe, never went a Voyage in her Life? Aol. 
In ancient Times, Venus took care of Mariners, becauſe ſhe . 
was believ'd to be born of the Sea, and becauſe ſhe left off 
to take Care of them, the Virgin Mother was put in her 
Place, that was a Mother, but not a Virgin. Ant. You 
joke. Adol. Some were lying along upon the Boards, wor- 
ſhipping the Sea, pouring all they had into it, and flatterin 

it, as if it had been ſome incenſed Prince. Ant. What di 

they ſay. Adol. O moſt merciful Sea! O moſt generous Sea! 
O moſt rich Sea! O moſt beautiful Sea, be pacified, fave us; 
and a deal of ſuch Stuff they ſung to the deaf Ocean. Ant. 
Ridiculous Superſtition ! What did the reſt do? Adol. Some 
did nothing but ſpew, and ſome made Vows. There was 
an Engliſbman there, that promis'd golden Mountains to our 
Lady of Walſingham, fo he did but get aſhore alive. Others 
promis'd a great many Things to the Wood of the Croſs, 
which was in ſuch a Place ; others again, to that which 
was in ſuch a Place; and the ſame was done by the 
Virgin Mary, which reigns in a great many Places, and 
they think the Vow is of no Effect, unleſs the Place be 
mentioned. Ant. Ridiculous! As if the Saints did not 
dwell in Heaven. Aaol. Some made Promiſes to become 
Carthuſians. There was one who promiſed he would go a 
Pilgrimage to St. James at Compoſtella, bare Foot and bare 
Headed, cloth'd in a Coat of Mail, and begging his Bread 
all the Way. Ant. Did no Body make any mention of Sr, 
Chriſtopher. Adol. Yes, | heard one, and I could not for- 
bear laughing, who bawling out aloud, left St. Chriſtopher 
| ſhould not hear him, promiſed him, who is at the Top 
of a Church at Paris, rather a Mountain than a Statue, 2 
Wax Taper as big as he was himſelf : When he had bawl'd 
out this over and over as loud as he could, an Acquain- 
cance 
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tance of his jogg d him on the Elbow, and caution'd him: 
Have a Care what you promiſe, for if you ſhould ell all you 
have in the World, you will not be able to pay for it. He 
anſwer'd him ſoftly, leſt St. Chriſtopher ſhould hear him, you 
Fool, fays he, do you think I mean as I ſpeak, if I once got 
ſafe to Shore, I would not give him ſo much as a tallow 
Candle. Ant. O Blockhead ! I fancy he was a Hollander. 
Adol. No, he was a Zealander. Ant. I wonder no Body 
thought of St. Paul, who has been at Sea, and having ſut- 
fered Shipwreck, leapt on Shore. For he being not unac- 
quainted with the Diſtreſs, knows how to pity thoſe that are 
in it. Adol. He was not ſo much as named. Ant. Were 
they at their Prayers all the while? Adol. Ay, as if it had 
been for a Wager. One ſung his, Hail Queen; another, I 
believe in God. There were ſome who had certain particular 
Prayers not unlike magical Charms againſt Dangers. Ant. 
How Affliction makes Men religious! In Proſperity we nei- 
ther think of God nor Saint, But what did you do all this 
while? Did you not make Vows to ſome Saints? Adol. 
No, none all. Ant. Why ſo? Adel. I make no Bargains 
with Saints. For what is this but a Bargain in Form? TI 
ive you, if you do ſo and ſo ; or I will do fo and ſo, if you 
o ſo and ſo : Tl give you a wax Taper, if I ſwim out alive; 
Pl go to Rome, if you fave me. Ant. But did you call upon 
none of the Saints for Help. Adol. No, not ſo much as that 
neither. Ant. Why ſo? Adel. Becauſe Heaven is a large 
Place, and if I ſhould recommend my Safety to any Saint, as 
ſuppoſe, to St. Peter, who perhaps, would hear ſooneſt, be- 
cauſe he ſtands at the Door ; before he can come to God 
Almighty, or before he could tell him my Condition, I may 
be loſt. Art. What did you do then? Aaol. I een went 
the next Way to God the Father, ſaying, Our Father which 
art in Heaven. There's none of the Saints hears ſooner than 
he does, or more readily gives what is ask'd for. Ant. 
But in the mean Time did not your Conſcience check you? 
Was you not afraid to call him Father, whom you had of- 
fended with ſo many Wickedneſſes? Adol. To ſpeak in- 
—— my Conſcience did a little terrify me at firſt, but 
reſently took Heart again, thus reaſoning with my ſelf; 
There is no Father ſo angry with his Son, but if he ſees him 
in Danger of being drowned in a River or Pond, he will 
take him, t it be by the Hair of the Head, and throw 
him out upon a Bank. There was no boy among them all 
behaved her ſelf more compoſed than a Woman, who had 
2 Child ſucking at her Breaſt. Ant, What did the do ? 
Aaol. Sho only neither bawl'd, nor wept, nor made Vows, 
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but hugging her little Boy, pray'd ſoftly. In the mean Time 
the Ship daſhing ever and anon againſt the Ground, the Pi. 
late being afraid ſhe would be beat all to Pieces, under- 
girded her with Cables from Head to Stern. Ant. That 
was a ſad Shift! Adol. Upon this, up farts an old Prieſt 
about threeſcore Years of Age, his Name was Adam. He 
ſtrips himſelf ro his Shirt, throws away his Boots and-Shoes, 
and bids us all in like manner to prepare our ſelves for ſwim- 
ming. Then ſtanding in the middle of the Ship, he preach'd 
a Sermon to us, upon the five Truths. of the Benefit of 
Confeſſion, and exhorted every Man to prepare himſelf, for 
either Life or Death. There was a Dominican there #00, 
and they confeſs'd thoſe that had a Mind to it. Ant. What 
did you do? Aaol. I ſeeing that every thing was in a Hur- 
ry, confeſs d privately to God, condemning before him my 
Iniquity, and imploring his Mercy. Ant. And whither 
ſhould you have gone, do you think, if you had periſhed ? 
Aabl. I left that to God, who is my Judge; I would not be 
my own Judge. But I was not without comfortable Hopes 
neither. While theſe Things were tranſacting the Steers. 
man comes to us again all in Tears ; Prepare your ſelves 


every one of you, ſays he, for the Ship will be of no Ser- 


vice to us for a quarter of an Hour. For now ſhe leak'd in 
ſeveral Places. Preſently after this he brings us Word that he 
faw a Steeple a good Way off, and exhorts us to implore 
the Aid of that Saint, whoever it was, who had the Pro- 
tection of that Temple. They all fall down and pray to the 
unknown Saint. Ant. Perhaps he would have heard ye, if 
ye had cal'”d upon him by his Name. Aaol. But that we did 
not know. In the mean Time the Pilate ſteers the Ship, 
torn and leaking every where, and ready to fall in Pieces, 
if ſhe had not been undergirt with, Cables, as much as he 
could toward that Place. Ant. A miſerable Condition: Adol. 
We were now come ſo zear the Shoar, that the Inhabitants of 
the Place could ſee us in Diſtreſs, and ran down in Throngs 
to the utmoſt Edge of the Shoar, and holding up Gowns 
and Hats upon Spears, invited us to make towards them, and 
ſtretching out their Arms towards Heaven, ſignified to us 
that they pitied our Misfortune. Ant. ] long to know what 
happened. Adol. The Ship was now every where full of 
Water, that we were no ſafer in the Ship than if we had 
been in the Sea. Ant. Now was your Time to betake your 
ſelf ro divine Help. Adol. Ay, to a wretched one. The 
Sailors emptied the Ship's Boat of Water, and let it down in- 
ro the Sea. Every Body was for getting into it, the Mari- 
ners cry'd out amain, they'll fink the Boat, it will not het 
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ſo many; that eve one ſhould take what he could get, 
and ſwim for it. There was no Time now for long Delibe- 
ration. One gets an Oar, another a Pole, another a Gutter, 
another a Bucket, another a Plank, and every one relying 
on their Security, they commit themſelves to the Billows. 
Ant. But what became of the Woman that was the only 
Perſon that made no Bawling ? Aaol. She got to Shoar the 
firſt of them all. Ant. How could ſhe do that? Agbl. 
We ſet her upon a broad Plank, and ty'd her on fo faſt that 
ſhe could not eaſily fall off, and we gave her a Board in her 
Hand to make uſe of inſtead of an Oar, and wiſhing her 
ood Succeſs, we ſet her afloat, thruſting her off from the 
Ship with Poles, that ſhe might be clear of ir, whence was 
the greateſs Danger. And ſhe held her Child in her left 
Hand, and row'd with her right Hand. Ant. O Virago ! 
Adel. Now when there was nothing elſe left, one pull'd up 
2 wooden Image of the Virgin Mary, rotten and rat-exten, 
and embracing it in his Arms, try'd to ſwim pon it. Aut. 
Did the Boat get ſafe to Land? Aav!. None periſh'd ſooner 
than they that were in that, and there were above thirty-two 
that had got into it? Ant. By what bad Accident was that 
brought about? Adol. It was overſet by the rolling of the 
Ship, before they could get clear of it. Ant. A fad Acci- 
dent: But how then? Aal. While I was taking Care for 
others, I had like to have been loſt my ſelf. Ant. How 
ſo? Adol. Becauſe there was nothing left that was fit for 
ſwimming. Ant. There Corks would have been of good 
Uſe. Adol. Tn that Condition I would rather have had a 
ſorry Cork than a gold Candleſtick. I look'd round about 
me, at length I bethought my ſelf of the Stump of the Maſt; 
and ls, I could not get it out alone, I took a Partner, 
upon this we both plac'd our ſelves, and committed our ſelves 
to the Sea, I held the right End, and my Companion the 
left End. While we lay tumbling and toſſing, the old 
preaching Sea-Prieſt threw himſelf upon our Shoulders. He 
was a huge Fellow. We cry out, who's that third Perſon ? 
He'll drown us all. But ke very calraly bids us be eaſy, for 
there was Room enough, God will be with us. Ant. How 
came he to be ſo late? Aol, He was to have been in the 
Boat with the Dominican. For they all paid him this De- 
ference. But tho? they had confeſs'd themſelves in the Ship, 
yet having forgotten 1 know not what Circumſtances, they 
confeſs d over again at the Ship- ſide, and each lays his Hand 
upon the other, and while this was doing the Boat was over- 
turn d. This I had from Adam himſelf. Art. What be- 
came of the Dominican? Aaol. As the ſame Man told me, 
having 
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having implor d the Help of his Saints, and ſtript himſelf, he 
threw himſelf naked into the Sea. Ant. What Saints did he 
call upon? Aabl. St. Dominick, St. Thomas, St. Vincent, 
and one of the Peters, but I can't tell which: But his 
chief Reliance was upon Catherina Senenſis. Ant. Did he 
not remember Chriſt. Adel. Not, as the old Prieſt told 
me. Ant. He would have ſwam better if he had thrown 
off his ſanctified Coul: But if that had been laid aſide, 
how ſhould Catherine of Siena have known him? But go on 
and tell me about your ſelf. Aadol. While we were yet tum- 
bling and zoſſing near the Ship, which roll'd hither and thi- 
ther at the Mercy of the Waves, the Thigh of him that held 
the left End of the Stump of the Maſt was broken by a great 
Spike, and ſo that made him let go his Hold. The old Prieſt 
wiſhing him everlaſting Ref, took his Place, encouragi 
me to maintain my Poſt on the right Hand reſolutely, und 
to ſtrike out my Feet ſtoutly. In the mean Time we drank 
in abundance of Salt-water. For Neptune had provided us 
not only a Salt-bath, but a Salt-potion too, altho* the old 
Prieſt preſcrib'd a Remedy for it. Ant. What was that ? 
Adol. Why, as often as a Billow met us, he turn'd his Head 
and ſhut his Mouth. Ant. You tell we of a brave old Fel- 
low. Adel. When we had been ſome Time ſwimming at 
this Rate, and had made ſome Way, the old Prieſt being a 
very tall Man, cries out, Be of good Heart, I feel Ground ; 
but I durft not hope for ſuch a Bleſſing. No, zo, fays I. we 
are too far from Shoar to hope to feel Ground. Nay, fays 
he, I feel the Ground with my Feet. Said I, perhaps it is 
ſome of the Cheſts that have been roll'd thither by the Sea. 
Nay, ſays he, I am ſure I feel Ground by the Scratching of 
my Toes. Having floated thus a little longer, and he «( 
felt the Bottom again, Do you do what you pleaſe, ſays he 
Tll leave you the whole Maſt, and wade for it. And fo he 
took his Opportunity, at the Ebbing of the Billows, he made 
what Haſte he could on his Feet, and when the Billows 
came again, he took hold of his Knees with his Hands, and 
bore up againſt the Billows, hiding himſelf under them as Sea 
Gulls and Ducks do, and at the Ebbing of the Wave, he 
would ſtart up and run for it. I ſeeing that this ſucceeded ſo 
well to him, followed his Example. There ſtood upon the 
Shoar Men, who had long Pikes handed from one to another, 
which kept them firm againſt the Force of the Waves, ſtrong 
bodied Men, and 1 — to the Waves, and he that was 
laſt of them held out a Pike to the Perſon ſwimming towards 
him. All that came to Shoar, and laying hold of that, were 
drawn ſafely to dry Land. Some were ſav'd this 1 
| nt. 
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Aut. How many? Aaol. Seven. But two of theſe fainted 
away being brought to the Fire. Ant. How many were in 
the Ship? Aaol. Fifty- eight. Aut. O cruel Sea. At leaſt 
it might have been content with the Tithes, which are enough 
for Prieſts. Did it reſtore ſo few out of ſo great a Num- 
ber > Adel. There we had Experience of the wonderful 
Humanity of the Nation, that ſupply d us with all Neceſſaries 
with exceeding Chearfulneſs; as ing, Fire, Victuals, 
Cloaths, and Money to bear our Charges we went away. 
Ant. What Country was it. Adol. Holland. Ant. There's 
no Nation more human, altho* they are encompaſs d with 
ſuch fierce Nations. I fancy you won't be for going to Sea 
again. Aadol. No, unleſs ſhall pleaſe to deprive me of 
my Reaſon, Ant. I had rather hear ſuch Stories than feel 
them. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy fhews the various Cuſtoms of Nations, 
and their Civility in treating Strangers. An Inn at 
Leyden where are nothing but Women. The Man- 
ners of the French uns, who are us'd to tell Sto- 


ries, and break Feſis. The Germans, far more 
uncivil in treating Travellers, being rude, and wholly 
inhoſpitable : The Gueſts look after their own Horſes : 
The Method of receiving them into the Stove + They 
provide no Supper, till they know how many Gueſts they 
ſhall have All that come that Night, ſit down to 
Supper together : All pay alike, tho" one drinks twice 
as much Wine as another does. 


BERTULPH and WILLIAM. 


ERT. I wonder what is the Fancy of a great many, 
for ſtaying two or three Days at Lyons ? When I have 
once ſet out on a Journey, I an't ar Reſt till I come to 
my Journey's End. Will. Nay, I wonder as much, that an 

Body can get away from thence. Bert. But why ſo? Will. 
Becauſe that's a Place the Companions of Ulyſſes could not 
have got away from. There are Syrens. No Body is better 
entertain'd at his own Houſe, than he is there at an Inn. Bert. 
What is done there? Vill. There's a Woman always waiting 
at Table, which makes the Entertainment pleaſant with Rail- 
leries, and pleaſant Jeſts. And the Women are very hand- 
ſome there. Firſt the Miſtreſs of the Houſe came and bad 
us welcome, and to accept kindly what Fare we ſhould have; 
after her, comes her Daughter, a very fine Woman, of ſo 
handſome a Carriage, and fo pleaſant in Diſcourſe, that ſhe 
would make even Cato himſelf merry, were he there: And 
they don't talk to you as if you were perfect Strangers, 
but as- thoſe they have been a long Time acquainted with, 
and familiar Friends. Bert. O, I know the French Way of 
Civility very well, Vill. And becauſe they can't be always 


with 


_—_ 
wich you, by reaſon of the other Affairs of the Houſe; 
and the welcoming of other Gueſts, there comes a Laſs, 
that ſupplies the Place of the Daughter, till ſhe is at Lei- 
ſure to return again. This Laſs is ſo well inſtructed in 
the Knack of Repartees, that ſhe has a Word ready for 
every Body, and no Conceit comes amiſs to her. The 
Mother, you muſt know, was - ſomewhat in Years. Bert. 
But what was your Table furniſh'd with ? For Stories fill 
no Bellies. Will. Truly, fo ſplendid, that I was amaz'd 
that they could afford to entertain their Gueſts ſo, for fo 
ſmall a Price. And then after Dinner, they entertain a 
Man with ſuch facetious Diſcourſe, that one cannot be 
- tired; that I ſeemed to be at my own Houſe, and not 
in a ſtrange Place. Bert. And how went Matters in your 
Chambers ? Will, Why, there was every where ſome pret- 
ty Laſs or other, giggling and playing wanton Tricks? 
They ask'd us if we had any foul Linnen to waſh ; which 
they waſh and bring to us again: In a word, we ſaw 
nothing there but young Laſſes and Women, except in 
the Stable, and they would every now and then run in 
there too. When you go away, they embrace ye, and 
part with you with as much Affection, as if you were 
their own Brothers, or near Kinsfolks. Bert. This Mode 
perhaps may become the French, but methinks the Way 
of the Germans pleaſes me better, which is more manly. 
Will. J never have ſeen Germany; therefore, pray don't 
think much to tell how they entertain a Traveller. Bert. 
I can't tell whether the Method of entertaining be the 
fame every where; but I'll tell you what I faw there. 
No Body bids a Gueſt welcome, leſt he ſhould ſeem to 
court his Gueſts to come to him, for that they look upon to 
be fordid and mean, and not becoming the German Gravity. 
When you have called a good while at the Gate, at length 
one puts his Head out of the Stove Window (for = 
commonly live in Stoves till Midſummer ) like a Tortoi 
from under his Shell : Him you muſt ask if you can have 
any Lodging there; if he does not ſay no, you may take it 
for granted, that there is Room for you. When you ask 
where the Stable is, he points to it ; there you may curry 
your Horſe as you pleaſe your ſelf, for there is no Servant 
will put a Hand to ir. IF it be a noted Inn, there is a Ser- 
vant ſhews you the Stable, and a Place for your Horſe, but 
incommodious enough; for they keep the beſt Places for 
thoſe: that ſhall come afterwards ; eſpecially for Noblemen. 
If you find Fault with any Thing, they tell you preſently, 
if you don't like, look another * In their Cities, * 
OW 
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take Reſt if you have a Mind to it. Bert. There's nothing of 
that here. In the Stove, you pull off your Boots, put on 


one combs his Head, another wipes off his Sweat, another 


19 1 
allow Hay, but very unwillingly and ſparingly, and that is 
almoſt as as O's. When you have taken Care of your 
Horſe, you come whole into the Stove, Boots, ; 
Dirt aud all, for that is a common Room for all Comers, 
Will. In France, they appoint you a ſeparate Chamber, where 
you may change your Cloaths, clean and warm your ſelf, or 


your Shoes, and if you will, change your Shirt, hang up your 
wet Cloths near the Stove Iron, and get near it to dry your 
ſelf. There's Water provided for you to waſh your Hands, 
if you will; but as for the Cleanneſs of it, it is for the moſt 
Part ſuch that you will want another Water to waſh that off. 
Will. I commend this Sor? 1 People, that have nothing of 
Effeminacy in them. Bert. If you come in at four a- Clock 
in the Afternoon, you muſt not go to Supper till nine, and 
ſometimes not till ten. Vill. Why ſo? Bert. They never 
make any Thing ready till they ſee all their Company toge- 
ther, that one Trouble may ſerve for all. Vill. They are 
for taking the ſhorteſt Way. Bert. You are right; ſo that 
oftentimes, there come all together into the ſame Stove, eighty 
or ninety Foot-men, Horſe-men, Merchants, Mariners, W 

goners, Husbandmen, Children, Women, ſick and ſound. 
Mill. This is having all Things in common. Bert. There 


cleans his Spatterdaſhes or Boots, another belches Garlick ; and 
in ſhort, there is as great a Confuſion of Tongues and Perſons, 
as there was at the Building the Tower of Babel. And if they 
ſee ba Fae. of another Country, who by his Habit looks 
like a Man of Quality, they all ſtare at him ſo wiſtfully, as if 
he was a ſort of mm Animal brought out of Africa. And 
when they are ſet at Table, and he behind them, they will be 
{till looking back at him, and be ſtaring him in the Face, till 
they have forgot their Suppers. Vill. At Rome, Paris or Venice, 
there's no Body thinks any Thing ſtrange. Bert. In the mean 
Time, *cis a Crime for you to call for any Thing, When it 
is grown pretty late, and they don't e any more Gueſts, 
out comes an old grey-bearded Servant, with his Hair cut 
ſhort, and a crabbed Look, and a ſlovenly Dreſs. Mill. Such 
Fellows ought to be Cup-bearers to the Cardinals at Rome. 
Bert. He having caſt his Eyes about, counts to himſelf, how 
many there are in the Stove ; the more he ſees there, the more 
Fire he makes in the Stove although it be at a Time when 
the very Heat of the Sun would be troubleſome ; and this 
with them, is accounted a principal Part of good Entertain- 
ment, to make them all ſweat till they drop again. If any 

| one 
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one who is not uſed to the Steam, ſhall preſume to open the 
Window never ſo little, that he be not ſtifled, preſently they 
cry out to ſhut it again: If you anſwer you are not able to 
bear it, you'll preſently hear, get you another Inn ther. Will. 
But in my Opinion, nothing is more dangerous, than for ſo 
many to draw in the ſame Vapour; eſpecially, when their 
Bodies are opened with the Heat; and to eat in the ſame 
Place, and to ſtay there ſo many Hours, not to mention 
the belching of Garlick, the Farting, the ſtinking Breaths, 
for wany have ſecret Diſtempers, and every Diſtemper has 
its Contagion; and without doubt, many have the Spa- 
niſh, or as it is called, the French Pox, although it is com- 
mon to all Nations. And it is my Opinion, there is as 
much Danger from ſuch Perſons, as there is from thoſe 
that have the Leproſy. Tell me now, what is this ſhort of 
a Peſtilence? Bert. They are Perſons of a ſtrong Conſtitu- 
tion, and laugh at, and diſregard thoſe Niceties. Will, But 
in the mean time, they are bold at the Perils of other Men. 
Bert. What would you do in this Cafe? *Tis what they have 
been uſed to, and it is a Part of a conſtant Mind, not to de- 
part from a Cuſtom. Will, And yer, within theſe five and 
twenty Years, nothing was more in vogue in Brabant, than 
hot Baths, but now they are every where grown our of Uſe; 


but the new Scabbado has taught us to lay them down. 


Bert. Well, but hear the reſt: By and by, in comes our beard- 
ed Ganymede again, and lays on the Table as many Nap» 
kins, as there are Gueſts: But, good God! not Dimask ones: 
but ſuch as you'd take to have been made our of old Sails. 
There are at leaſt eight Gueſts allotted to every Table. Now 
thoſe that know the Way of the Country, take their Places, 
every one as he pleaſes, for there's no Difference between 
Poor or Rich, between the Maſter and Servant, WL. This 
was that ancient Equaliry which now the Tyrant Cuſtom has 
driven quite out of the World. I ſuppoſe Cirift livd after 
this Manner wich his Diſciples. Bert. After they are all 
plac d, out comes the. ſour-look'd Ganymede again, and 
counts his Company over again; by and by he comes inagain, 
and brings every Man a Wooden Dith, and a Spoon of the 
fame Silver, and then a Glaſs ; and then a little after he 
brings Bread, which the Gueſts may chip every one for them- 
ſelves at leiſure, while the Porridge is boiling. For ſometimes 
they fit thus for near an Hour. Vill. Do none of the Gueſts 
call for Meat in the mean time? Bert. None who knows 
the Way of the Country. At laſt the Wine is fer upon the 
Table: Good God! how far from being taſtleſs? So thin 
and ſharp, that Sophiſters 8 to drink no other. And 
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[941 
if any of the Gueſts ſhould privately offer a Piece of Mo- 
ney to get a little better Wine ſome where elſe ; at firſt 
they'll ſay nothing to you, but give you a Look, as if they 
were going to murder you; and if you preſs it farther, they 
anſwer you, there have been ſo many Counts and Mar quiſ- 
ſes that have lodg'd here, and none of them ever found fault 
with this Wine: If you don't like it, get you another Inn. 
They account only the Noblemen of their own Nation to 
be Men, and where-ever-you come, they are ſhewing you 
their Arms. By this time, comes a Morſel to pacify a bark- 
ing Stomach: And by and by follow the Diſhes in great 
Pomp ; commonly the firſt has Sippits of Bread in Fleſh 
Broth, or if it be a Fiſh Day, in a Soup of Pulſe. Aſter 
that comes in another Soup, and then a Service of Butcher 
Meat, that has been twice boil'd, or ſalt Meats warm'd again, 
and then Pulſe again, and by and by ſomething of more ſo- 
lid Food, until their Stomachs being pretty well ſtaid, they 


bring roaſt Meat or ſtewed Fiſh, which is not to be at all 


contemn'd ; but this they are ſparing of, and take it away a- 
gain quickly, This is the Manner they order the Entertain- 
ment, as Comedians do, who intermingle Dances among their 
Scenes, ſo do they their Chops and Soups by Turns: But 
they take care that the laſt Act ſhall be the beſt. Vill. This 
is the Part of a Lg Poet. Bert. And it would be a hei- 
nous Offence, if in the mean time any Body ſhould ſay, 
Take away this Diſh, there's no Body eats. You muſt fit 

our Time appointed, which I think they meaſure by the 

our-glaſs. Ar length, out comes that bearded Fellow, or 
the Landlord himſelf, in a Habit but little differing from 
his Servants, and asks how cheer you? And by and by ſome 
better Wine is brought. And they like thoſe beſt that drink 
moſt, tho* he that drinks moſt pays no more than he that 
drinks leaſt. Vill. A ſtrange Temper of the Nation! Bert. 
There are ſome of them that drink twice as much Wine 
as they pay for their Ordinary. But before I leave this En- 
tertainment, it is wonderful, what a Noiſe and Chatter ing 
there is, when once they come to be warm with Wine. In 
ſhort, it deafens a Man. They oftentimes bring in a Mix- 
ture of Mimicks, which theſe People very much delight in, 
tho' they are a deteſtable fort of Men. There's ſuch a ſing- 
ing, prating, bawling, jumping, and knocking, that you would 
think the Stove were falling upon your Head, and that one 
Man can't hear another ſpeak. And this they think is a plea- 
ſant Way of living, and there you muſt fir in ſpight of your 
Heart till near Midnight. Mill. Make an end of your Meal 


now, for I myſelf am tir d with ſuch a tedious one. — 
: Wein 
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Mell, I will. At length che Cheeſe is taken away, which 
ſcarcely pleaſes them, except it be rotten and full of Mag- 

Then the old bearded Fellow comes again with a 
Frencher, and a many Circles and Semi- circles drawn upon 
it with Chalk, this he lays down upon the Table, with a 
grim Countenance, and without ſpeaking. You would ſay 
he was ſome Charon. They that underſtand the Meaning of 
this lay down their Money one after another till the Tren- 
cher is fill d. Having taken Notice of thoſe who lay down, 
he reckons it up himſelf, and if all is paid, he gives you a 


Nod. Will. But what if there ſhould be any Thing over 


and above? Bert. Perhaps he'll give it you again, and they 
oftentimes do ſo. Will. Does no Body find Fault with the 
Reckoning? Bert. No Body that is wiſe. For they will fay, 
what ſort of a Fellow are you ? You pay no more than the 
reſt, Will. This is a frank ſort of Men, you are ſpeaking of. 
Bert. If any one is weary with his Journey, and deſires to go 
to Bed as ſoon as he has ſupp d, he is bid to tay till the reſt go 
too. Will. This ſeems to me to be Plato's City. Bert. Then 
every one is ſhew'd to his Chamber, and truly *tis nothing elſe 
but a Chamber, there is only a Bed there, and nothing elſe 
that you can either make uſe of or ſteal. Will. Are Things 

clean there? Bert. As clean as they were at the Ta- 
ble. Sheets waſh'd perhaps fix Months ago. ul. What 
becomes ot your Horſes all this while? Bert. They are 
treated after the Manner that the Men are. Vill. But is 
there the ſame Treatment every where. Bert. It is a little 
more civil in ſome Places, and worſe in others, than I have 
told you; but in general it is thus. Will. What if I ſhould 
now tell you how they treat their Gueſts in that Part of Tra- 
ly call'd Lombardy, and in Spain, and in England, and in 
Wales, for the Engliſb have the Manners both of the French 
and the Germans, being a Mixtuce of thoſe two Nations, 
The Welſh boaſt themſelves to be the original Engliſh. Bert. 
Pray relate it. I never had the Opportunity of travelling in 
them. Will. I have not Leiſure now, and the Maſter ot the 
Ship bid me be on board by three a Clock, unleſs I would 
loſe my Paſſage. Another time we ſhall have an Opportuni- 
ty of prating our Zellies full. 
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The young Man and Harlot. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This is certainly a divine Colloguy, that makes 

even a Bawdy-Houſe a chaſte Place / God can't be 
deceiv'd, his Eyes penetrate into the moſt ſecret Places. 
That young Perſons ought in an eſpecial Manner to 
take Care of their Chaſtity. A young Woman, who 
made her ſelf common to get a Livelihood, is re- 
covered from that Courſe of Life, as wretched as 
it is ſcandalous. 


LUCRETIA, SOPHRONIUS. 


U. O brave! My pretty Sophronius, have I gotten you 
again? It is an Age methinks ſince I ſaw you. I did 

not know you at firſt Sight. So. Why ſo, my Lucretia. 
Lu. Becauſe you had no Beard when you went away, but 
ou're come back with ſomething of a Beard. W har's the 
arter, my little Heart, you look duller than you uſe to do? 
So. I want to have alittle Talk with you in private. Lu. Ah, 
ah, are we not by our ſelves already, my Cocky ? $0. 
Let us go out of the Way ſomewhere, into a more private 
Place. Lu. Come on then, we'll go into my inner Bed- 
Chamber, if you have a Mind to any Thing. So. I don't 


think this Place is private enough yet. Lu. How comes i 


about you're fo baſhful all on a ſudden ? Well, come, I 
have a Cloſet where I lay up my Cloaths, a Place fo dark, 
that we can ſcarce ſee one another there. So. See it there be 


no Chink. L. There is not ſo much as a Chink. So. ls 


5 


there no m_ near to hear us. La. Not ſo much as a Fly, 
my Dear; Why do you loſe Time? So. Can we wn 
the Eye of God here? L. No, he ſees all Things clearly. 
So. And of the Angels? Lu. No, we cannot eſcape their 
Sight. So. How comes it about then, that Men are not 
aſham'd to do that in the Sight of God, and before the 
Face of the holy Angels, that they would be aſhamed to 
do before Men? Lu. What fort of an Alteration is this? 
Did you come hither to preach a Sermon ? Prithee put 1 

| Franc 
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Franciſcan's Hood, and get up into a Pulpit, and then we'll 
hear you hold forth, my little bearded Rogue. So. I ſhould 
not think much to do that, if I could but reclaim you from 


this kind of Life, that is the moſt ſhameful and miſerable 


Life in the World. La. Why fo, good Man ? I am born, 
and I muſt be kept; every one muſt live by his Calling. 
This is my Buſineſs ; this is all I have to live on. So. 
I wiſh with all my Heart, my Lucretia, that ſetting aſide for 
a while that Infatuation of Mind, you would ſeriouſly 
weigh the Matter. Lu. Keep your Preachment till another 
Time; now let us enjoy one another, my Sophronius. So. 
You do what you do for the ſake of Gain. Lu. You are 
much about the Matter. So. Thou ſhalt loſe nothing by 
it, do but hearken to me, and [I'll pay you four times over. 
Lu, Well, ſay what you have a Mind to fay. So. An- 
ſwer me this Queſtion in the firſt Place: Are there any 
Perſons that owe you any Ill-will ? Ls. Not one. So. 


Is there any Body that you have a Spleen againſt ? Lu. Ac- 


cording as they deſerve. So. And if you could do any Thing 
that would gratify them, would you do it? Lu. I woul 

ifon em ſooner. So. But then do but conſider with your 
ſelf; is there any Thing that you can do that gratifies them 
more than to let them to ſee you live this ſhameful and wretch- 
ed Life? And what is there thou canſt do that would be 


more afflicting to them that wiſh thee well? Lu. It is my 


Deſtiny. So. Now that which uſes to be the greateſt Hard- 


ſhip to ſuch as are tranſported, or baniſh'd into the moſt . 


remote Parts of the World, this you undergo voluntarily. 
Ly. What is that? So. Haſt thou not of thy own Accord 
renounc'd all thy Affections to Father, Mother, Brother, 
Siſters, Aunts, (by Father's and Mother's Side) and all thy 
Relations? For thou makeſt them all aſham'd to own thee; 
and thy ſelf aſham'd to come into their Sight. Lu. Nay, I 
have made a very happy Exchange of Affections; for in- 
ſtead of a few, now I have a great many, of which you are 
one, and whom I have always efteem'd as a Brother. So. 
Leave off jeſting, and conſider the Matter ſeriouſly, as it 
really is. Believe me, my Lucretia, ſhe who has ſo many 


Friends, has never a one, for they that fo low thee do it not 


a8 a Friend, but as a Houſe of Office rather. Do but conſider, 
poor Thing, into what a Condition thou haſt brought thy (elt. 
Chriſt low d thee ſo dearly as to redeem thee with his own Blood, 
and would have thee be a Partaker with him in an heavenly 
Inheritance, and thou makeſt thy ſelf a common Sewer, into 
which all the baſe, er + pocky Fellows reſort, and empty 
their Filthiaeis, And if chat leprous Infection they call the 
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French Pox han't yet ſeiz'd thee, thou wilt not eſcape it long; 
And if once thou getteſt it, how miſerable wilt thou be, 
though all things ſhould go favourably on thy Side? I mean 
thy Subſtance and Repuration. Thou wouldeſt be nothing 
but a living Carcaſe. Thou thoughteſt much to oy thy 
Mother, and now thou art a mere Slave to a filthy Bawd. 
You could not endure to hear your Parents Inſtructions ; 
and here you are often beaten by drunken Fellows and mad 
Whoremaſters. It was irkſome to thee to do any Work at 
Home, to get a Living; but here, how many Quarrels art 
thou forc'd to endure, and how late a Nights art thou obligd 
to fit up? Lu. How came you to be a Preacher. $. 
And do but ſeriouſly conſider, this Flower of thy Beauty 
that now brings thee ſo many Gallants, will ſoon fade: 
And then, poor Creature, what wilt thou do ? Thou wilt 
be piſsd upon by every Body. It may be, thou thinkeſt, in- 
ſtead of a Miſtreſs, Pil then be a Bawd. All Whores can't 
attain to that, and if thou ſhould'ſt, what Employment is 
more impious, and more like the Devil himſelf ? La. Why, 
indeed, my Sophronius, almoſt all you fay is very true. Bu: 

ow came you to be fo religious all of a ſudden ? Thou 
uſedſt to be the greateſt Rake in the World, one of em. 

No Body uſed to come hither more frequently, nor at more 
unſeaſonable Hours than you did. I hear you have been at 
Rome, So. I have ſo. Lu. Well, but other People uſe to 
come from thence, worſe than they went : How comes it 
about, it is otherwiſe with you? So. Pll tell you, becauſe 
I did not go to Rome with the ſame Intent, and after the 
fame Manner that others do. Others commonly go to Rome, 
on purpoſe to come Home worſe, and there they meet with 
2 great many Opportunities of becoming fo. I went alo 
with an honeſt Man, by whoſe Advice, I took along wi 
me a Book inſtead of a Bottle : The New Teſtament, with 
Eraſinuss Paraphraſe. Lu. Eraſinuss? They ſay that he's 
half a Heretick. So. Has his Name reached to this Place 
too? L. There's no Name more noted among us. So. 
Did you ever ſee him? Lu. No, I never ſaw him; but [ 
ſhould be glad to ſee him ; I have heard ſo many bad Re- 
ports of him. So. It may be you have heard em, from them 
that are bad themſelves. Lu. Nay, from Men of the Gown. 
So. Who are they? Lu. It is not convenient to name Names. 
So. Why ſo? Lu. Becauſe if you ſhould blab it out, and it 
ſhould come to their Ears, I ſhould loſe a great many g 
Cullies. So. Don't be afraid, I won't ſpeak a Word of it. 
L. Whiſper then, So. You fooliſh Girl, what need is there 
to whiſper, when there is no Body but our ſelves? wy 
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leſt God ſhould hear ? Ah, good God ! I perceive you're a 
religious Whore, that relieveſt Mendicants. Lu. I get more 
by them Beggars, than by you rich Men. So. They rob 
| honeſt Women, to lavith it away upon naughty Strumpers. 
Lu. But go on, as to your Book. So. So I will, and that's 
beſt, In that Book, Paul, that can't lie, told me, that zej- 
ther Whores nor Whore-mongers ſhall obtain the Kingdom of 
Heaven. When I read this, I began thus to think with my 
ſelf: It is but a ſmall Matter that I look for from my Fa- 
ther's Inheritance, and yet I can renounce all the Whores in 
the World, rather than be diſinherited by my Father; how 
much more then ought I to take Care, left my heavenly Fa- 
ther ſhould difinherit me ? And human Laws do afford 
ſome Relief in the Caſe of a Father's diſinheriting or diſ- 
carding a Son: But here is no Proviſion - at all made, in 
caſe of God's diſinheriting; and upon that, I immediately 
tyd my ſelf up from all Converſation with lewd Women. 
Lu. It will be well if you can hold it. So. It is a good Step 
towards Contineace, to deſire to be ſo. And laſt of all, 
there is one Remedy lefr, and that is a Wife. When I was 
at Rome, I empty'd the whole Jakes of my Sins into the Bo- 
ſom of a Confeſſor. And he exhorted me very earneſtly to 
Purity, both of Mind and Body, and to the reading of the 
holy Scripture, to frequent Prayer, and Sobriety of Life, 

enjoin'd me no other Penance, but that I ſhould upon 

my bended Knees before the high Altar ſay this Pſalm, 
Have Mercy upon me, O God: And that if I had any Money, [ 
ſhould give one Penny to ſome = Body. And I won- 
dring that for ſo many whoring Tricks he enjoin'd me ſo 
ſmall a Penance, he anſwer'd me very pleaſantly, My Son, 
ſeys he, if you truly repent and change your Life, I don't lay 
much Streſs upon the Penance ; but if thou ſhalt go on in 
it, the very Luſt it ſelf will at laſt puniſh thee very ſeverely, 
although the Prieſt impoſe none _ thee. Look upon me, I 
am blear-ey'd, troubled with the Palſy, and go ſtooping: Time 
was I was ſuch a one as you ſay you have been heretofore, 
And thus I repented. Lz. Then as far as [ perceive, I have 
loſt my Sophronius. So. Nay, you have rather gain'd him, 
for he was loſt before, and was neither his own Friend nor 
thine neither : Now he loves thee in reality, and longs for 
the Salvation of thy Soul. La. What would you have me 
to do then, my Sophronius? So. To leave off that Courſe 
of Life out of Hand: Thou art but a Girl yet, and that 
Stain that you have contracted may be wip'd off in Time. 
Either marry, and T'll give yoo ſomething toward a Portion, 
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or go into ſome Cloyſter, that takes in crakt Maids, or 

into ſome ſtrange Place and get into ſome honeſt Family, 
Pil lend you my Aſſiſtance to any of theſe. Lu. My So- 
phronins, I love thee dearly, look our for one for me, [| 
follow thy Advice. So. But in the mean Time get away 
from hence. Lu. Whoo! what ſo ſuddenly! So. Why not 
to Day rather than to Morrow, if Delays are dangerous? 
Lu. Whither ſhall I go? So. Get all your Things to- 
gether, give em to me in the Evening, my Servant ſhall 
carry em privately to a faithful Matron : And Ill come a 
lictle after and take you out as if it were to take a little Walk; 
you ſhall live with her ſome Time upon my Coſt till [ 
can provide for you, and that ſhall be very quickly. Ly. 
Well, my Sophronius, I commit myſelf wholly to thy Ma- 
nagement. So. In time to come you'll be glad you have 
done fo, | | 


The 
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The Poetical Feaſt. 


. The ARGUMENT. 


The Poetical Feaſt teaches the Studious how to banquet. 
That Thriftine/s with Focoſeneſs, Chearfulneſs with- 
out Obſcenity, and learned Stories, ought to ſeaſon 
their Feaſts. Iambics are bloody. Poets are Men of 
no great Judgment. The three chief Properties of a 
good Maid Servant. Fidelity, Deformity, and 4 
high Spirit. A Place out of the Prologue of 
Terence's Eunuchus 7s illuſtrated. Alſo Horace's 
Epode to Canidia. A Place out of Seneca. Aliud 
agere, nihil agere, male agere. 4 Place out of 
the Elenchi of Ariſtotle is explain'd. A Theme 
poetically varied, and in a different Metre. Sentznces 
are taken from Flowers and Trees in the Garden. 
Alſo ſome Verſes are compos'd in Greek. 
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HILARY, LEONARD, CRAT O, GUESTS, 
MAR GARET, CARINUS, EUBULUS, 
SBRULIUS, PARTHENIUS, MUS, 
Hilary's Servant. 


H I. Levis apparatus, animus eſt lautiſſimus. 

Le. Cenam Siniſtro es auſpicatus omine. 
Hi. Imo abſit omen triſte. Sed cur hoc putas ? 
Le. Cruenti Iambi haud congruunt convivio. 


Hi. I have but ſlender Fare, but a very liberal Mind. Le. 
You have begun the Banquet with a bad Omen. Hi. Away 
with bad Preſages. But why do you think ſo? Le. Bloody 
Iambics are not fit for a Feaſt. 


Cr. O brave | I am ſure the Muſes are amongſt us, Verſes 
flow ſo from us, when we don't think of em. 
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$i rotatiles trochoos mevelis, en, accipe : 
Vilis apparatus hic eſt, animus eſt lautiſſimus. 


If you had rather have whirling Trochees, lo, here they 
are for you: Here is but mean Proviſion, but I have 2 
liberal Mind. 


Alchough Iambics in old Time were made for Conten- 
tions and Quarrels, 13 were afterwards made to ſerve any 
Subject whatſoever. Melons! Here you have Melons 
that grew in my own Garden. Theſe are creeping Let- 
tuces of a very milky Juice, like their Name. What Man 
in his Wits would not prefer theſe Delicacies before Brawn, 
Lampreys, and Moor-hens ? Ca. If a Man may be allow'd 
to ſpeak Truth at a Poetic Banquet, thoſe you call Lettuces 
are Beets. Hi. God forbid. Cy. It is as I tell you. See 
the Shape of em, and beſides where is the milky Juice? 
Where are their ſoft Prickles? Hi. Truly you make me 
doubt. Soho, call the Wench. Margaret, you Hag, what 
did you mean to give us Beets inſtead of Lettuces? Ma. 
I did it on Purpole. Hi. What do you fay, you Witch ? 
Ma. I had a Mind to try among ſo _ Poets if any could 
know a Lettuce from a Beet. For I know you don't tell 
me truly who *rwas that diſcover d 'em to be Beets. Co. 
Crato. Ma. I thought it was no Poet who did it. Hi. If 
ever you ſerve me ſo again, Tl call you Blitea inſtead of 
Margarita. Co. Ha, ha ha. Ma. Your calling me will nei- 
ther make me fatter nor leaner. He calls me by twenty 
Names in a Day's Time : When he has a Mind to wheedle 
me, then Im call'd Galatea, Euterpe, Calliope, Callirhoe, 
Meliſſa, Venus, Minerva, and what not? When he's out of 
Humour at any Thing, then preſently Tm Tifiphone, Megæra, 
Alecto, Meduſa, Baucis, and whatſoever comes into his 
Head in his mad Mood. Hi. Get you gone with your 
Beets, Blitea. Ma. I wonder what you call'd me for. Hi. 
That you may go whence you came. Ma. Tis an old Say- 
ing and a true, tis an eaſier Matter to raiſe the Devil, than 
"ris to lay him. Co. Ha, ha, ha: va well faid. As the 
Matter is, Hilary, you ſtand in need of ſome magic Verſe 
to lay her with. Hz. I have got one ready. | 


td %% wy dards if d ſei & Vpus Morea. 
Be gone ye Beetles, for the cruel Wolf purſues you. 


Ma. 
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Ma. What ſays job ? Cr. Have a Care, Hilary, ſhell hit 
ou a Slap on the ro h This is your laying her with your 
Greek Verſe. A notable Conjurer indeed ! Hi, Crato, What 
do. you think of this Jade ? I could have laid ten great De- 
vils with ſuch a Verſe as this. Ma. I don't care a Straw for 
your Greek Verſes. Hi. Well then, T muſt make uſe of a 
magical Spell, or, if that won't do, Mercury's Mace. Cy. 
My Margaret, you know we Poets. are a fort of Enthu- 
ſialts, I won't fay Mad-Men ; prithee let me intreat you to 
let alone this Contention till another Time, and treat us 
with Humour at this Supper for my Sake. Ma. What 
does he trouble me with his Verſes for. Often when Iam to 
go to Market he has never a Penny of Money to give me, 
and yet he's a humming of Verſes. Cr. Poets are ſuch fort 
of Men. But however, prithee do as I fay. Ma. Indeed 
I will do it for your Sake, becauſe I know you are an honeſt 
Gentleman, that never beat your Brain about ſuch Fooleries. 
I wonder how you came to fall into ſuch Company. Cr. How 
come you to think ſo? Ma. Becauſe you have a full Noſe, 
ſparkling Eyes, and a plump Body. Now do but ſee how he 
leers and — at me. Cr. But prithee, Sweet- heart, keep 
your Temper for my Sake. Ma. Well, I will go, and tis 
for your Sake and no Body's elſe. Hi. Is ſhe gone? Ma. 
Not ſo far but ſhe can hear you. Mus. She is in the Kitchen, 
now, muttering ſomething to herſelf I can't tell what. Cr. 
Tll aſſure you your Maid is not dumb. Hi. They fay a 
good Maid Servant ought eſpecially to have three Qualifica- 
tions; to be honeſt, ugly, and high-ſpirited, which the Vul- 
r call evil. An honeſt Servant won't waite, an ugly one 
weet-hearts won't woo, and one that is high-ſpirited will de- 
ſend her Maſter's Right; for ſometimes there is Occafion for 
Hands as well as a Tongue. This Maid of mine has two 
of theſe Qualifications, ſhe's as ugly as ſhe's ſurly; as to her 
Honeſty I can't tell what to ſay to that. Cr. We have heard 
her Tongue, we were afraid of her Hands upon your Ac- 
count. Hi. Take ſome of theſe Pompions : We have done 
with the Lettuces. For I know if I ſhould bid her bring 
any Lettuces, ſhe would bring Thiſtles. Here are Melons 
too, if any Body likes them better. Here are new Figs 
too juſt gather d, as you may ſee by the Milk in the Stalks. 
It is cuſtomary to drink Water after Figs, leſt they clog the 
Stomach. Here is very cool clear Spring Water that runs 
out of this Fountain, that is good to mix with Wine. Cr. 
But I can't tell whether I had beſt to mix Water with mn 
Wine, or Wine with Water ; this Wine ſeems to me 
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Such Wine as this is good for Poets to ſharpen their 
Wits. You dull Fellows love heavy Liquors. Cr. I wiſh 
I was that happy * Hi. I had rather be Coarus or 
Envius. And ſeeing I happen to have the Company of ſo 
many learned Gueſts at my Table, I won't let em go 
away without learning ſomething of em. There is a Place 
in the Prologue of Eunuchus that puzzles many. For moſt 
Copies have it thus : 


Reſponſum, non aictum eſſe, quia leſit prior, 
Qui bene vertendo, & eas See malè, &c. 


Let him ſo eſteem or know, that it is an Anſwer, not a 
common Saying; becauſe he firſt did the Injury, who by 
well tranſlating and ill deſcribing them, &c. 


In theſe Words I want a witty Senſe, and ſuch as is worthy 
of Terence. For he did not therefore do the Wrong firſt, 
becauſe he tranſlated the Greek Comedies badly, but becauſe 


he had found Fault with Terence'ss Eu. According to the 


old Proverb, He that ſings worſt let him begin firſt, When 
I was at London in Thomas Linacre's Houſe, who is a Man 
tho? well skill'd in all Manner of Philoſophy, yer he is ver 
ready in all Criticiſms in Grammar, he ſhew'd me a B 
of great Antiquity which had it thus: 


Sic exiſtimat, ſciat, | 
Reſponſum non dictum eſſe, quale ſit priùs 
Qui bene vertendo, &. eas deſcri male, 
Ex Gratis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas : 


: Idem Menandri phaſma nunc nuper dedit. 


The Sentence is ſo to be ordered, that quale ſit may ſhew that 
an Example of that which is ſpoken before is to be ſubjoin'd. 
He threatened that he would again find Fault with ſomething 
in his Comedies who had found Faul: with him, and he here 


denies that it ought to ſeem a Reproach but an Anſwer. He 


that provokes begins the Quarrel ; he that 9 provok d, 
replies, only makes his Defence or Anſwer. He promiſes 
to give an Example thereof, quale ſir, being the fame with 
ole in Greek, and quod genus, veluti, or widelicet, or puta 
in Latin. Then afterwards he brings a Reproof, wherein 
the Adverb prius hath Relation to another Adverb, as it 
were a contrary one, which follows, viz. nnper, even as 
the Pronoun qui anſwers to the Word idem. For he al- 
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together explodes the old Comedies of Lavinius, becauſe 
they were now loſt out of the Memory of Men. In 
thoſe which he had lately publiſhed, he ſets down the cer- 
tain Places. I think that this is the proper Reading, and the 
true Senſe of the Comedian : If the chief and ordinary Poets 
diſſent not from it. Gu. We are all entirely of your Opinion. 
Es, But I again defire to be inform'd by you of one ſmall 
and very eaſy Thing, how this Verſe is to be ſcann'd, 


Ex Græcis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 


Scan it upon your Fingers. Hi. I think that according to 
the Cuſtom of the Antients & is to be cut off, ſo that there 
be an Azapeſtus in the ſecond Place. Ex. I ſhould agree to 
it, but that the ablative Caſe ends in is, and is long by Na- 
ture. Therefore though the Conſonant ſhould be taken a- 
way, ye: nevertheleſs a long Vowel remains. Hi. You ſay 
right, Cr. If any unlearned Perſon or Stranger ſhould come 
in, he would certainly think we were bringing up again 
among our ſelves the Countrymens Play of holding up our 
Fingers (dimicatione digitorum, i. e. the Play of Love.) Le. 
As far as I ſee, we ſcan it upon our Fingers to no Pur- 
poſe. Do you help us out if you can. Ex. To ſee how 
ſmall a Matter ſometimes puzzles Men, though they be good 
Scholars. The Propoſition ex belongs to the End of the 
foregoing Verſe. | 


Qui bene wertendo, & eas deſeribendo male, ex 


Græcis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 


Thus there is no Scruple. Le. It is ſo, by the Muſes. Since 
we have begun to ſcan upon our Fingers, I defire that 
ſomebody would put this Verſe out of Arndria into its Feet. 


Sine invidia laudem invenias, & amicos pares. 


For I have often try'd and could do no good ont. Le. 
Sine is an Iambic, vidia an Anapzſtus, Laudem is a Spondee, 
venias an Anapzſtus, and ami another Anapæſtus. Ca. You 
have five Feet already, and there are three Syllables yet 
behind, the firſt of which is long; ſo that thou canſt 
neither make it an Iambic nor a Tribrach. Le. Indeed you 
fay true. We are aground; who ſhall help us off. Ex. No 
Body can do it better than he that brought us into it. Well, 
Carinus, if thou canſt ſay any Thing to the Matter, don't 
conceal it from your poor ſincere Friends. Ca. If my 
Me. 
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Memory does not fail me, I think I have read ſomething 
of this Nature in Priſcian. Who ſays, that among the La- 
tin Comedians v conſonant is cut off as well as the Vowel, 
as oftentimes in this Word enimvero; ſo that the Part enime 
makes an Anapzſtus. Le. Then ſcan it for us. Ca. Pl do 
it. Sine invidi is a proſeleuſmatic Foot, unleſs you had ra. 
ther have it cut off by Synereſis, as when Virgil puts aureo 
at the End of an heroick Verſe for auro. But if you pleaſe 
let there be a Tribrach in the firſt Place, 2 lau is a Spon- 
dee, q inveni a Dactyl, as et a a Dactyl, micos a Spondee, 
ares an Iambic. Sb. Carinus hath indeed got us out of theſe 

riars. But in the ſame Scene there is a Place, which I 
can't tell whether any Body has taken Notice of or nat. 
Hi. Prithee, let us have it. Sb. There Simo ſpeaks after 


Sine ut eveniat quod volo; WONT © 
In Pamphilo ut nihil fit more; reſtat Chremes. 


Suppoſe it happen, as I deſire, that there be no Delay in 
Pamphilus; Chremes remains. 


What is it that troubles you in theſe Words? $6. Sine be- 
ing a Term of Threatning, there is nothing follows in this 
Place that makes for a Threatning. Therefore it is my 
Opinion that the Poet wrote ir. 


Sin eveniat quod volo. 
that Sin may anſwer to the Si that went before. 
Si propter amorem uxorem nolit ducere. 


For the old Man propounds two Parts differing from one 
another. Si, Gr. If Pamphilus for the Love of Gljcerie 
refuſeth to marry, I ſhall have ſome Cauſe to chide him ; 
but if he ſhall not refuſe, then it remains that I muſt intreat 
Chremes, Moreover the —_—_— of Soſia, and Simo's An- 

inſt Davus made too long a Tranſpoſition of the 


/ords. Hi. Mouſe, reach me that Book. Cr. Do you 
commit your Book to a Mouſe? Hi. More ſafely than my 
Wine. me never ſtir, if Sbrulius has not ſpoken the 
Truth. Ca. Give me the Book, Ill ſhew you another doubt- 
nes. This Verſe is not found in the Prologue ot 
Emnnuc J. , 


Habes 
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Habeo alia multa, que nunc condonabuntur. \ 


I have many other Things, which ſhall now be delivered. 


Although the Latin Comedians eſpecially take great Liberty 
to themſelves in this kind of Verſe, yer I don't remember 
that chey any where conclude a Trimetre with a Spondee, 
unleſs it be read Condonabitur imperſonally, or Condanabimus, 
changing the Number of the Perſon. Ma. Oh, this is like 
Poets Manners indeed! As ſoon as ever they are ſet down 
to Dinner they are at play, holding up their Fingers, and 

ring upon their Books. It were better to reſerve your 

lays and your Scholarſhip for the ſecond Courſe. Cr. Mar- 
garet gives us no bad Counſel, we'll humour her ; when 
we have filld our Bellies, we'll go to our Play again; 
now we'll play with our Fingers in the Diſh. Hi. Take 
Notice of Poetick Luxury. You have three Sorts of Eggs, 
boil'd, roaſted, and fry'd ; they are all very new laid within 
theſe two Days. Ca. I can't abide to eat Butter; if they are 
fryd with Oil, I ſhall like em very well. Hi. Boy, go ask 
Margaret what they are fry'd in. Mo, She fays they are 
fryd in neither. Hi. What! neither in Butter nor Oif. In 
what then? Mo. She ſays they are fryd in Lye. Cr. She 
has given you an Anſwer like your Queſtion. What a great 
Difficulty tis to diſtinguiſh Butter from Oil. Ca. Eſpecially 
for thoſe that can ſo eafily know a Lettuce from a Beet. 
Hi, Well, you have had the Ovation, the Triumph will 
follow in Time. Soho, Boy, look about you, do you per- 
ceive nothing to be wanting? Mo. Yes, a great many 
Things. Hi. Theſe Eggs lack Sauce to allay their Hear. o. 
What Sauce would you have? Hi. Bid her ſend us ſome 
Juice of the Tendrels of a Vine pounded. Mo. Þll tell her, 
Sir, Hi. What, do you come back empty-handed. Mo. 
She ſays, Juice is not uſed to be ſqueez'd out of Vine Ten- 
drels. Le. A fine Maid Servant, indeed! Sb. Well, we'll 
ſeaſon our Eggs with pleaſant Stories. I found a Place in the 
Epodes of Horace, not corrupted as to the Writing, bur 
wrong interpreted, and not — by Mancinellys, other 
later Writers; but by Porphyry himſelf. The Place is in the 
Poem, where he ſings a Recantation to the Witch Canidia. 


Tuuſque venter partum ejus, & tuo 
Cruore rubros obſtetrix paunos lavit, 
. Utcunque fortis exilis puerpers, 
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For they all take exilis to be a Noun in this Place, when it 
is a Verb. Tl write down Porphyry's Words, if we can be- 


lieve em to be his: She is exilis, ſays he, under that Form, 


as though ſhe were become deform'd by Travel, by Slender. 
neſs of Body, he means a natural Leanneſs. A ſhameful 
Miſtake, if ſo great a Man did not perceive that the Law ot 
the Metre did contradict this Senſe. Nor does the fourth 
Place admit of a Spondec: But the Poet makes a Jeſt of it; 
that ſhe did indeed bear a Child, though ſhe was not long 
weak, nor kept her Bed long after her Delivery ; but preſent- 
ly jumpt out of Bed, as ſome luſty lying-in Women uſed 
to do. Hi, We thank you Sbrulius, for giving us ſuch fine 
Sauce to our Eggs. Le. There is another Thing in the firſt 
Book of Odes that is not much unlike this. The Ode begins 


thus: Ti ne queſieris, Now the common Reading is thus, 


Neu Babylonios tentaris numeros, ut melins quicquid erit pati, 
The antient Interpreters paſs this Place over, as if there were 
no Difficulty in it. Only Mancinellus thinking the Sentence 
imperfect, bids us add poſſis. Sb. Have you any Thing more 
that is certain about this Matter? Le. I don't know whe- 
ther I have or no; but in my Opinion, Horace ſeems here 
to have made uſe of the Greet Idiom; and this he does more 
than any other of the Poets. For it is a very common 
Thing with the Greeks, to join an infinitive Mood, with the 
Word ds and S. And fo Horace uſes ut pati, for ut patiarj:: 
Although what Mazcinellus gueſles, is not altogether abſurd. 
Hi. I like what you ſay very well. Run, Mouſe, and bring 
what is to come, if there be any thing, Cr. What new 
dainty Diſh is this? Hi. This is a Cucumber ſliced ; this is the 


| Broth of the Pulp of a Gourd boil'd, it is good to make 


the Belly looſe. Sb. We will change thy Name, and call 
thee Apicius, inſtead of Hilary, Hi. Well, laugh now as 


much as you will, it may be you'll highly commend: this 


Supper to Morrow. Sb. Why ſo ? Hi. When you find that 


your Dinner has been well ſeaſon d. Sh. What, with a good 
Stomach ? Hi. Yes, indeed. Cr. Hilary, do you know 
what Task I would have you take upon you? Hi. I ſhall 
know when you have told me. Cr. The Choir ſings ſome 
Hymns, that are indeed learned Ones; but are corrupted in 


many Places by unlearned Perſons. I deſire that you would 


mend em; and to give you an Example, we ſing thus: 


Hoſtis, Herodes, impie, 
Chriſtum venire quid times? 


n 
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Thou wicked Enemy Herod, why doſt thou dread thi 
Coming of Chriſt? — 
ie miſ placing of one Word ſpoils the Verſe two Ways: 
= the Word boſtit, making a Trochee, has no Place in an 
Iambick Verſ#, and Hero being a Spondee won't ſtand in the 
ſecond Place. Nor is there any doubt but the Verſe at firſt 
Was thus written, 


Herodes hoſtis impie.. 


or the Epithete impie better agrees with Hoſtis than with 
2. Beſides Her des being a Greek Word 5 is turned in- 
to s in the vocative; as Soxpdms, q Edxpanis; and fo 
'Az2tprwr in the nominative Caſe is turned into o. 
again we ſing the Hymn, 


Jeſu corona virginum, 
em mater illa concepit, 


Que ſola virgo parturit. F 


O Feſus the Crown of Virgins; 
ſbe the Mother conceiw/d, 
Which was the only Perſon of a Virgin that brought forth. 


There is no Doubt but the Word ſhould be pronounc'd con- 
cipit. For the Change of the Senſe ſets off a Word. And 
it is ridiculous for us to find Fault with concipit when parturit 
follows. Hi, Truly I have been puzzled at a great many 
ſuch Things; nor will it be amiſs, if hereafter we beſtow 
a little Time upon this Matter. For methinks Ambroſe has 
not a little Grace in this kind of Verſe, for he does com- 
monly end a Verſe of four Feet with a Word of three Syl- 
lables, and commonly places a cæſura in the end of a Word. 
It is o common with him that it cannot ſeem to have been 
7 "ance. If you would have an Example, Deus Creator. 

ere is a Penthemimeris, it follows, omnium ; Polique rector, 
then follows, veſtiens ; diem decoro, and then lumine ; noctem 
ſoporis, then follows gratia. Hi. But here's a good fat Hen 
that has laid me Eggs, and hatch'd me Chickens for ten Years 
together. Cy. Ir is pity that ſhe ſhould have been kilbd. 
Ca. If it were fit to intermingle any Thing of graver Studies, 
T have ſomething to propoſe. Hi. Yes, it it be not too crab- 
bed. Ca. That it is not. I lately began to read Seneca's 
Epiltles, and ſtumbled, as thay fay, at the very Threſhold. 7 
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The Place is in the firſt Epiſtle; And if, ſays he, thou wilt 
but obſerve it, great Part of our Life paſſes away while we 
are doing what is ill ; the greateſt Part, while we are doi 
nothing, and the whole of it while we are doing that whick 
is to no Purpoſe. In this Sentence he ſeems to affect I can't 
tell what Sort of Witticiſm, which I do not well under- 
ſtand. Le. Tl gueſs if you will. Ca. Do fo. Le. No 
Man offends continually. But, nevertheleſs, a great Part of 
one's Life is loſt in Exceſs, Luſt, Ambition, and other Vices, 
but a much greater Part is loſt in doing of nothing. More- 
over they are ſaid to do nothing, not who live in Idlenef, 
but they who are buſied about frivolous Things which con- 
duce nothing at all to our 1 And thence comes the 
Proverb, If is better to be idle, than to be doing, but to w 
Purpoſe. Bur the whole Life is ſpent in doing another Thing. 
He is faid, aliud agere, who does not mind what he is about. 
So that the whole of Life is loſt : Becauſe when we are 
vitiouſly employ'd we are doing that we ſhould not do; 
when we are employ'd about frivolous Matters we do that we 
ſhould not do; and when we ſtudy Philoſophy (in that we 
do it negligent and careleſly) we do ſomething to no Pur- 
poſe. If this Interpretation don't pleaſe you, Jet this Sen- 
rence of Seneca be ſet down among thoſe Things of this Au- 
thor that Aulus Gellius condemns in this Writer as frivolouſ- 
ly witty. Hi. Indeed I like it very well. But in the mean 
Time, let us fall manfully upon the Hen. I would not have 
you miſtaken, I have no more Proviſion for you, and it 
agrees with what went before. That is the baſeſt Loſs that 
comes by Negligence, and he ſhews it by this Sentence con- 
ſiſting of three Parts. But methinks I ſee a Fault a little af- 
ter : We foreſee not Death, a great Part of it is paſt already, 
It is my Opinion it ought to be read; We foreſee Deat 
For we foreſee thoſe Things which are a, great Way off 
from us, when Death for the moſt Part is gone by us. 
Le. If Philoſophers do ſometimes give themſelyes Leave to 
go aſide into the Meadows of the Muſes, perhaps it will 
not be amiſs for us, if we, to gratify our Fancy, take a 
Turn into their Territories. Hi. Why not? Le. As1 
was lately reading over again Ariſtotle's Book that he en- 
titles Ileet EMI ue, the Argument of which is for the 
moſt Part common both to Rhetoricians and Philoſophers, 
J happen'd to fall upon ſome egregious Miſtakes of the 
Interpreters. And there is no Doubt but that they that are 
- unskill'd in the Greek have often miſs'd it in many Places. For 
Ariſtotle propoſes a ſort of ſuch kind of Ambiguity as ariſes 
from a Word of a contrary Signification. On u ei 
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| feu S u,, TM r Euntivau eh 
hero I Fug . And they — thus. Becaule intelli- 
t Perſons learn; for Gram marians are only tongue- learn d 
Er learn is an equivocal Word, proper both to him that 
ererciſeth and to him that receiveth Knowledge. Hi Me- 
thinks you ſpeak Hebrew, and not Engliſh. Le. Have any 
of you heard any uivocal Word. Hi. No. Le. What then 
can be more fooliſh than to deſire to turn that which cannot 
ſſibly be turn d. For although the Greek Word way Seve, 
ines as much as wagdy and yagNrdav, ſo among the Latins, 


= to learn, ſignifies as much as doctrinam accipere, or 4 


nam tradere. But whether this be true or no I can't tell. 
I rather think weaySwvey, is of doubtful Signification with the 
Greeks, as cognoſcere is among the Latins. For he that in- 
forms, and the Judge that learns, both of them know the 
Cauſe, And ſo I think among the Greeks the Maſter is ſaid 

Mes Whilſt he hears his Scholars, as alſo the Scholars who 
— of him. But how gracefully hath he turn'd that x? 38 
immune ue warvevimy oi Teguuaniui, nam ſecundum os 
Grammatici diſcunt: For the Grammarians are tongue: learn d; 
ſince it ought to be tranſlated, Nam Grammatici, que dicti- 
tant, docent: Grammarians teach what they dictate. Here 


the Interpreters ought to have given another Expreſſion, 


which might not expreſs the fame Words, but the ſame 
kind ot Thing, Tho” I am apt to ſuſpect here is ſome 
Error in the Greek Copy, and that it ought to be written 
zuuvte Td Ty Euntivar X) TH AA., And a little after 


he ſubjoins another Example of Ambiguity, which ariſes not 


from the Diverſity of the Signification of the ſame Word, but 
from a different Connexion. T3 &£acd% AdaCfiy we 765 e fdug; 
velle me accipere pugnantes. To be willing that I ſhould receive 
the "pling Men: For ſo he tranſlates it, inſtead of velle me ca- 
pere 

ſhould read gr, it is more perſpicuous. Yultis ut ego ca- 
piam boſtes ? Will ye that I take the Enemies? For the Pro- 
noun may both go before and follow the Verb capere. If it go 


before it, the Senſe will be this, Will ye, that I cake the Ene- 


mies ? If it follows, then this will be the Senſe, Are ye wil- 
ling that the Enemies ſhould rake me? He adds alſo another 
Example of the ſame kind, Aęs d g dene, 737 jerdarer, 
i. e. An quod quis novit hoc novit. The Ambiguity lies in 
fm. If it ſhould be taken in the accuſative Caſe, the Senſe 
will be this ; whatſoever it is that any body knows, that 
Thing he knows to be. But if in the nominative Caſe, the 
Senſe will be this, That Thing which any Body knows, it 
knows ; as though that could = be known that knows not 
2 
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again by Courſe. Again he adds another Example, ”Aeg 3 n; 
rg, Tum ofd 3 be 5 & Aera, wr ipd 6 xy. t which any 
one ſees, does that Thing ſee ; but he ſees a Poſt; does the 
Poſt therefore ſee? The Ambiguity lies again in dn, as we 
ſhew'd before. But theſe Sentences may be render'd into La. 
tin well enough; but that which follows cannot poſſibly by 
any Means be render'd, YAcg 3 os edge , tim os ons I). ofs 
5 Alber 7), od de ons & 79. Which they thus render, 
putas quod tu dicis eſſe; hoc tu dicis eſſe, dicis antem lapidem 
eſſe, tu ergo lapis dicis eſſe. Pray tell me what Senſe can be 
made of theſe Words ? For the Ambiguity lies partly in the 
Idiom of the Greek Phraſe, which is in the major — minor, 
Although in the Major there is another Ambiguity in the two 
Words & & L, which if they be taken in the nominative 
Caſe, the Senſe will be, That which thou fayſt thou art, that 
thou art. But if in the accuſative Caſe the Senſe will be, 
Whatſoever thou ſayſt is, that thou ſayſt is; and to this Senſe 
he ſubjoins A Seis #2), but to the former Senſe he ſubjoins 
6 des dc d . Catullus once attempted to imitate the 
Propriety of the Greek Tongue : 


Phaſelus ite, quem widetis, boſpites, 
Ait fuiſſe naviom celerrimus. | 


My Gueſts, that Gally which you ſee 
The moſt ſwift of the Navy is, ſays he. 


For ſo was this Verſe in the old Edition. Thoſewhowrite Com- 
mentaries on theſe Places being ignorant of this, muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity err many Ways. Neither indeed can that which im- 
mediately follows be perſpicuous in the Latin. Kal aca 
 016ovre, Ayerv 3 Nor by der, T0 nave xy ev 3 A ab 
nyar, 2 7 7. My wa. That they have render'd thus; E. 
putas, eft tacentem dicere ? Duplex enim eſt, tacentem dicere; 
& bunt dicere tacentem, & que dicuntur. Are not theſe Words 
more obſcure than the Books of the Siby/s ? Hi. I am not fatisfy'd 
with the Greek. Le. I'll interpret it as well as I can. E f 
poſſible for a Man to ſpeak while he is filent ? This Interro- 
gation has a two-fold Senſe, the one of which is falfe and 
abſurd, and the other may be true; for it cannot poſſibly be 
that he who ſpeaks, ſhould not ſpeak what he does ſpeak ; (hit 
is, that he ſhould be filent while he is ſpeaking ; bur it is poF 
fible, that he who ſpeaks may be ſilent of him who ſpeais- 
Although this Example falls into another Form that he adds 2 
| little after 0 And again, I admire, that a little after, in that 

kind of Ambiguity that-ariſes from more Words conjoin — 
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the Greeks have chang d the Word Seculum into the Letters, 
Mind met. au, ſeeing that the Latin Copies have it 
ire ſeculum. For here ariſes a double Senſe, either that the 
it ſelf might know ſomething, or that ſomebody might 
know the Age. But this is an eaſier Tranſlation of it into 
de Or x57, than into yeguutm. For it is abſurd to 
fay that Letters know any Thing; but it is no Abſurdity to ſay, 
ſomething is known to our Age, or that any one knows his Age. 
And a little after, where he propounds an Ambiguity in the 
Accent, the Tranſlator does not ſtick to put Virgils Words 
inſtead of Homer's, when there was the ſame Neceſſity in that 
uicquid dices eſſe, hoc eſt, What thou ſayeſt is, it 


Example, 2 of ) 
#. Ariſtotle out of Homer ſays, & τπnꝛüzx̃ d: ij , it £ ſhould . 


be aſpirated and circumfletted, it ſounds in Latin thus; Cujus 
computreſcit pluvid; by whoſe Rain it putrifies ; but if & be 
acuted and exile, it ſounds, Now computreſcit pluvid ; it does 
not putrify with Rain z. and this indeed is taken out of the 
Iliad J. Another is, Niue 3 of £6 A, the Accent 
being placed upon the laſt Syllable but one, (ignifies, grant 
zo him; but plac'd upon the firſt Syllable Mi, ſignifies, 
we grant. But the Poet did not think Jupiter ſaid, we grant 
to him; but commands the Dream itſelf to grant him, to 
whom it is ſent to obtain his Deſire. For , is uſed for 
Myra. For theſe two of Homer, theſe two are added out of 
dur Poets; as that out of the Odes of Horace. 


Me tuo longas pereunte notes, 
Lydia dormis. 


For if the Accent be on me being ſhort, and tu be pro- 
nounc'd ſhort, it is one Word metuo; that is, timeo, I am 
afraid: Although this Ambiguity lies not in the Accent only, 
but alſo ariſes from the Compoſition. 

They have brought another Example out of Virgil: 


Heu ! quis nam tanti cinxerunt thera nimbi. 


Although here alſo the Ambiguity lies in the Compoſition: 
Hi. Leonard, Theſe Things are indeed Niceties, worthy to 
be known; but in the mean Time, Pm afraid our Enter- 
tamment ſhould ſeem rather a Sophiſtical one, than a Poetical 
one: At another Time, if you pleaſe, we'll hunt Niceties 
and Criticiſms for a whole Day together. Le. That is as 


much as to ſay, we'll hunt for Wood in a Grove, or ſeek for 


Water in the Sea, Hi. Where is my Mouſe 2 Mov, Here 


bei. Hi. Bid Margaret bring up the Sweet-meats, Mow. I 95. 
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Sir. Hi. What! do you come again empty-handed? Moy, 
She ſays, ſhe never thought of any Sweer-mears, and that you 
have fat long enough already. Hi. I am afraid, if we ſhould 

hiloſophize any longer, ſhe'll come and overthrow the Ta- 

le, as Xantippe did to Socrates ; therefore it is better for us 
to take our Sweet-meats in the Garden ; and there we may 
walk and talk freely; and let every one gather what Fruit 
he likes beſt off of the Trees. 2 e like your Mo. 
tion very well. Hi. There is a little Spring ſweeter than any 
Wine. Ca. How comes it about, that your Garden is neater 
than your Hall. Hi. Becauſe I ſpend moſt of my Time 
here. If you like any Thing that is here, don't ſpare what- 
ever pou find. And now if — think you have walkd 
enough, what if we ſhould ſit down together under this Teil 


Tree, and rouze up our Muſes. Pa. Come on then, let us 


do ſo. Hi. The Garden itſelf will afford us a Theme. Pa. 
If you lead the Way, we will follow you. Hi. Well, TI 
do ſo. He acts very prepoſterouſly, who has a Garden 
neatly trimm'd up, and furniſh'd with various Delicacies, and 
at the ſame Time, has a Mind adorn'd with no Sciences nor 
Virtues. Le. We ſhall believe the Muſes themſelves are 

amongſt us, if thou ſhalt give us the ſame Sentence in Verſe. Hi. 
That's a great deal more eaſy to me to turn Proſe into Verſe, 
than it is to turn Silver into Gold. Le. Let us have it then: 


Hi. Cui renidet hortus undiquaque floſculis, 
Animumgque nullis expolitum dotibus 
; Squallere patitur, is facit præpoſtere. 


| Whoſe Garden is all grac d with Flowers fiveet; 
His Soul mean while being impolite, 
Is far from doing what is meet, 


Hi. Here's Verſes for you, without the Muſes or Apollo; but 
it will be very entertaining, if every one of you will render 
this Sentence into ſeveral different Kinds of Verſe. Le, What 
ſhall be his Prize that gets the Victory? Hi. This Basket full, 
either of Apples, or Plumbs, or Cherries, or Medlars, or 
Pears, or of any Thing elſe he likes better. Le, Who ſhould 
be the Umpire of the Trial of Skill? Hi. Who ſhall but 
Crato ? And therefore he ſhall be excuſed from verſifying, 
that he may attend the more diligently. Cy, I'm afraid you 


| have ſuch a kind of Judge, as the Cuckoo and Nightingal 


once had, when they vy d one with the other, who ſhould 
fing beſt. Hy. I like him if the reſt do, G. We like our 
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Le. Cui tot deliciis renidet hortus, 
HFerbis, floribus, arborumque fetu, 
Et multo & vario, wc excolendum 
Carat pettus & artibus probatis, 
Et virtutibus, is mihi videtur 
Levo Fudicio, parumque recto. 


Who that his Garden ſhine doth mind 

With Herbs and Flowers, and Fruits of various kind; 
And in mean while, his Mind neglected lies 

Of Art and Virtue void, he is not wiſe. 


I have ſaid. 


Hi. Carinus bites his Nails, we look for ſomething elaborate 
from him. Ca. I'm out of the poetical Vein. 
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cura cui eſt, ut niteat hortus floſculis ac fetibus, 
Negligenti excolere pectus diſtiplimis optimis; 
Hic labore, mibi ut videtur, ringitur præpoſtero. 


Whoſe only Care is that his Gardens be 

With Flow'rs and Fruits furniſh'd moſt pleaſantly, 
But diſregards his Mind with Art to grace, 

Beſtows his Pains and Care much like an AG. 


Hi. You han't bit your Nails for nothing. Ev. Well, 
 fince my Turn is next, that I may do ſomething, 


Qui ſtudet ut variis niteat cultiſſimus hortus 
Deliciis, patiens animum ſquallere, nec ullis 
Artibus expoliens, huic 55 præpoſtera cura. 


Who cares to have his Garden neat and rare, 
And doth of Ornaments his Mind leave bare 
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Acts but with a prepoſterous Care. - 
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We have no need to ſpur Sbrulius on, for he is ſo fluent at 
Verſes, that he oftentimes tumbles em out, before he is aware. 


Sb. Cui vernat hortus cultus & elegans, 
Nec pettus ullis artibus excolit, 
Prepoſtera is cura laborat. 

Sit ratio tibi prima mentis. 
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Who to make his Garden ſpring, much Care imparts, 
And yet neglects his Mind to grace with Arts, 
Acts wrong: Look chiefly to improve thy Parts. 


Pa. - Quiſqnis accurat variit ut hortus 
ribus vernet, neque pectus idem. 
Artibus ſanctis colit, hunc habet præ- 

poſtera cura. 


Who to his Soul prefers a Flower or worſe, D 
May well be ſaid to ſet the Cart before the Horſe. 


Hi. Now let us try to which of us the Garden will afford 
the moſt Sentences. Le. How can ſo rich a Garden but do 
that? even this Roſe-bed will furniſh me with what to fay. 
As the Beauty of a Roſe is fading, ſo is Youth ſoon gone; 
you make haſte to gather your Roſe before it withers; you 
ought more earneſtly to endeavour that your Youth paſs not 
away without Fruit. Hi. It is a Theme very fit for a Verſe. 
Ca. As among Trees, every one hath its Fruits : So among 
Men, every one hath his natural Gift. Ex. As the Earth, it 
it be till'd, brings forth various Things for human Uſe; and 
being neglected, is cover'd with Thorns and Briars : So the 
Genius of a Man, if it be-accompliſh'd with honeſt Studies, 
yields a great many Virtues ; but if it be neglected, is over- 
run with various Vices. Sb. A Garden ought to be dreſt 
every Year, that it may look handſome : The Mind bei 
once furniſh'd with good Learning, does always flouriſh 
ſpring forth. Pa. As the Pleaſantneſs of Gardens does not 

raw the Mind off from honeſt Studies, but rather invites it to 
them : So we ought to ſeek for ſuch Recreations and Diver- 
tiſements, as are not contrary to Learning. Hi. O brave 
T ſee a whole ſwarm of Sentences. Now for Verſe : But 
before we go upon that, Jam of the Mind, it will be no 
improper nor unprofitable Exerciſe to turn the firſt Sentence 
into Greek Verſe, as often as we have turn'd it into Latin. 
And let Leonard begin, that has been an old Acquaintance 
of the Greek Poets. Le. I'll begin if you bid me, Hi. 1 
both bid and command you. 


Le. ©Q uims Ray & νE , 
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He never entered Wiſdom's Doors 
Who delights himſelf in ſimple Flowers, 
And his foul Soul neglects to cleanſe. 
This Man knows not what Virtue means. 


I have begun, let him follow me that will. Hi. Carinus. Ca. 
Nay, Hilary, Le. But I ſee here's Margaret coming upon us 
of a ſudden, ſhe's bringing I know not what Dainties. Hi. 
If ſhe does ſo, ſhe'll do more than I thought ſhe'd do. My 
Fury, what haſt brought us? M. Muſtard-ſced, to ſeaſon 
your Sweet-meats. An't you aſhamed to ſtand prating here 
till I can't tell what time of Night? And yet you Poets are 
always reflecting againſt Womens Talkativeneſs. Cr. Margaret 


fays very right, it is high Time for every one to go Home 


to Bed: At another time we'll ſpend a Day in this commen- 
dable kind of Comeſt. Hi. But who do you give the Prize 


to? cr. For this Time I allot it to myſelf. For no has 


overcome but I. Hi. How did you overcome chat did not 


contend at all. Cr. Ye have contended, but not try d it out. 


I have overcome Margaret, and that is more than any of you 
could do. Ca. Hi. He demands what's his Right, let him 
have the Basket. | 
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ſuppoſe God is in his Vicar. Ba. I wiſh he were. Au. A 


An Enquiry concerning Faith. 


The ArGUMENT. 


This Inquiſition concerning Faith, comprehends the Sum and 
Subſtance of the Catholick Profeſſion. He here intro- 
duces a Lutheran that by the Means of the orthodox 

Faith, he may bring either Party to à Reconcilia- 
tion. Concerning Excommunication, and the Pope's 
Thunderbolts. And alſo that we ought to aſſociate 
ourſelves with the Impious and Heretical, if we have 
any Hope of amending them. Symbolum is a mili- 
tary Word. A moſt divine and elegant Paraphraſe 
upon the Apoſiles Creed. 


AULUS, BARBATUS. 


. Salute freely, is a Leſſon for Children. But I can't 
tell whether I ſhould bid you be well or no. Ba. In 
Truth I had rather any one would make me well, than bid 
me be ſo. Aulus, Why do you ſay that? Au. Why? Becauſe 
if you have a mind to know, you ſmell of Brimſtone, or 

ter's Thunderbolt. Ba. There are miſchievous Deities, 

there are harmleſs Thunderbolts, that differ much in their 
Original from thoſe that are ominous. For I fancy you mean 
ſomething about Excommunication. Au. Youre right. Ba. 


T have indeed heard dreadful Thunders, but I never yet felt 


the Blow of the Thunderbolt. Au. How ſo? Ba. Becauſel have 
never the worſe Stemach, nor my Sleep the leſs found. Av. 
But a Diſtemper is commonly ſo much the more dangerous, 
the leſs it is felt. But theſe brute Thunderbolts; as you call em, 
ſtrike the Mountains and the Seas. Ba. They do ftrike em 
indeed, but with Strokes that have no effect upon em. There 
is a ſort of Lightning that proceeds from a Glaſs or a Veſ- 
ſel of Braſs. Au. Why; and that affrights too. Ba. It may 
be ſo, but then none but Children are frighted at it. None 
but God has Thunderbolts that ſtrike the. Soul. Au. But 


great many Folks admire, that you are not become blacker 
than a Coal before gow. Ba. Suppoſe I were ſo, * the 
| | V. 
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Salvation of a loſt Perſon were ſo much the more to be de- 
fired, if Men followed the Doctrine of the Goſpel. As. 


Tt is to be wiſhed indeed, but not to be ſpoken of. Ba. 


Why ſo? Au. That he chat is ſmitten with the Thunder- 
bolt may be aſhamed and repent. Ba. If God had done fo 
by us, we had been all loſt. Au. Why ſo ? Ba. Becauſe 
when we were Enemies to God, and Worſhippers of Idols, 
fighting under Satan's Banner, that is to fay, every Way moſt 
accurſed; then in an eſpecial Manner he ſpake to us by his 
Son, and by his treating with us reſtored us to Life when 
we were dead. Au. That thou ſay'ſt is indeed very true. 
Ba. In truth it would go very hard with all ſuch Perſons, if 
the Phyſician ſhould avoid ſpeaking to em, whenſoever any 
r Wretch was ſeized with a grievous Diſtemper, forthen 

be he moſt Occaſion for the Aſſiſtance of a Doctor. Av. 
But I am afraid that you will ſooner infect me with your Di- 
ſtemper than I fhall cure you of it. Ir ſometimes falls out 
that he that viſits a ſick Man is forced to be a Fighter inſtead of 
a Phyſician. Ba. Indeed it ſometimes 4 ſo in bodily 
Diſtempers: But in the Diſeaſes of the Mind you have an 
Antidote ready againſt every Contagion, Au. What's that? 
Ba. A ſtrong Reſolution not to be removed from the Opi- 
nion that has been fixed in you. But beſides, what need 
you fear to become a Fighter, where the Buſineſs is mana- 
ged by Words? Au. There is ſomething in what you ſay, 
if there be any Hope of doing any good. Ba. -While there 


is Life there is Hope, and according to St. Paul, Charity can't 


deſpair, becauſe it hopes all Things. Au. You obſerve 
very well, and upon this Hope I may venture to diſcourſe 
with you a little; and if you'll permit me, Fl be a Phyſician 
to you. Ba. Do, with all my Heart. Au. Inquiſitive Per- 
ſons are commonly hated, but yet Philoſophers are allowed to 
be inquiſitive after every particular Thing. Ba. Ask me any 
Thing that you have a mind to ask me. Au. Pill try. But 
you muſt promiſe me you'll anſwer me fincerely, Ba. Þll 
promiſe you. Bur let me know what you'll ask me abour. 
Au. Concerning the Apoſtles Creed. Ba. Symbolum is in- 
deed a military Word. I will be content to be look'd upon 
an Enemy to Chriſt, if I ſhall deceive you in this Matter. 
Au. Doſt thou believe in God the Father Almighty, and who 
made the Heaven aud Earth. Ba, Yes, and whatſoever is 
contained in the Heaven and Earth, and the Angels alſo 
which are Spirits. Au. When thou ſay'ſt God, what doſt 
thou underſtand by it? Ba. I underſtand a cettain eternal 
Mind, which neither had Beginning nor ſhall have any 
End, than which nothing can be eicher greater, oy or 
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better. Au. Thou believeſt indeed like a good Chriſtian. Ba, 


Who by his omnipotent Beck made all Things viſible or inviſi- 
ble; wie by his wonderful Wiſdom orders and governs all 
Things; who by his Goodneſs feeds and maintains all Things, 
and freely reſtored Mankind when fallen. Au. Theſe are in- 
deed three eſpecial Attributes in God: But wnat Benefit doſt 


thou receive by the Knowledge of them? Ba. When Icon- 


ceive him to be Omnipotent, I ſubmit myſelf wholly to him, 
in compariſon of whoſe Majeſty, the Excellency of Men 
and Angels is nothing. Moreover, I firmly believe whatſo- 
ever the holy Scriptures teach to have been done, and alſo 
that what he hath A ſnall be done by him, ſeeing he 
can by his ſingle Beck do whatſoever he pleaſes, how impoſ- 
ſible ſoever it may ſeem to Man. And upon that Account 
diſtruſting my own Strength, I depend wholly upon him 
who can do all Things. When I conſider his Wiſdom, I at- 
tribute nothing at all to my own, bur I believe all Things are 
done by him righteouſly and juſtly, although they may ſeem 
to human abſurd or unjuſt. When I animadvert on 
his Goodneſs, I ſee nothing in myſelf that I do not owe to 
free Grace, and I think there is no Sin ſo great, but he is wil- 
ling to forgive to a true Penitent, nor nothing but what he 
will freely beſtow on him that asks in Faith, Au. Doſt thou 
think that it is ſufficient tor thee to believe him to be ſo? Ba. 


By no Means. But with a ſincere Affection I put my whole 


ruſt and Confidence in him alone, deteſting Satan, and all 
Idolatry, and magic Arts, I worſhip him alone, preferring 
ing before him, nor equalling nothing with him, neither 
Angel, nor my Parents, nor Children, nor Wite, nor Prince, 
nor Riches, nor Honours, nor Pleaſures; being ready to lay 
c 


dom my Life if he call for it, being affurd that he can 


fibly periſh who commits himſelf wholly to him. Av. 

hat then, doſt thou worſhip nothing, fear nothing, love 
nothing but God alone? Ba. If I reverence any thing, 
fear any thing, or love any thing, it is for his Sake I love 
it, fear it, and reverence it ; referring all Things to his Glo- 
2 always giving Thanks to him for whatſoever happens, whe- 
cher proſperous or adverſe, Life or Death. Av. In truth 
your Confeſſion is very ſound ſo far. What do you think 
concerning the ſecond Perſon ? Ba. Examine me. Av. 
Doſt thou believe Jeſus was God and Man? Ba. Yes. Av. 
Could it be that the fame ſhould be both immortal God and 
mortal Man? Ba. That was an eaſy Thing for him to do who 
can do what he will: And by reaſon of his divine Nature, 


Which is common to him with the Father, whatſoever 


"Great 


* ory —) 
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Greatneſs, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs I attribute to the Father, 
I attribute the ſame to the Son; and whatſoever I owe to 
the Father, I owe alſo to the Son, but only that it hath 
ſeemed good to the Father to create the World by his 
Son, and to beſtow all Things on us through him. Av. 
Why then do the holy Scriptures more frequently call the 
Son Lord than God? Ba. Becauſe God is a Name of Au- 
thority, that is to fay, of * which in an eſpecial 
Manner belongeth to the Father, who is abſolutely the 
Original of all Things, and the Fountain even of the God- 
head itſelf. Lord is the Name of a Redeemer and Deli- 
verer, altho the Father alſo redeemed us by his Son, and 
the Son is God, but of God the Father. But the Father 
only is from none, and obtains the firſt Place among the 
divine Perſons. Au. Then doſt thou put thy Confidence 
in Feſus? Ba. Why not? Au. But the Prophet calls him 
accurſed who puts his Truſt in Man. Ba. But to this Man 
alone hath all. the Power in Heaven and Earth been given, 
that at his Name every Knee ſhould bow, both of Thi 
in Heaven, Things in Earth, and Things under the Earth. 
Aithough I would not put my chief Confidence and Hope 
in him, unleſs he were God, Aw. Why do you call him 
Son ? Ba. Leſt any ſhould imagine him to be a Creature. 
Au. Why an only Son? Ba. To diſtinguiſh the natur 

Son from the . Sons by Adoption, the Honour of whi 

Sirname he imputes to us alſo, that we may look for no 
other beſides this Son. Au. Why would he have him to be 
made Man, who was God? Ba. That being Man, he 
might reconcile Men to God. Aw. Doſt thou believe he 
was conceived without the Help of Man, by the Operation 
of the holy Ghoſt, and born of the undefiled Virgin Mary, 
_ mortal Body of her Subſtance ? Ba, Yes. Au. Why 
would he be ſo born? Ba. Becauſe it ſo became God to be 
born, becauſe it became him to be born in this Manner, 
who was to cleanſe away the Filthineſs of our Conception 
and Birth. God would have him to be born the Son of 
Man, that we being regenerated into him, might be made 
the Sons of God. Au. Doſt thou believe that he lived here 
upon Earth, did Miracles, taught thoſe Things that are re- 
corded to us in the Goſpel ? Ba. Ay, more certainly than 
I believe you to be a Man. Av. I am not an Apuleius 


turned inſide out, that you ſhould ſuſpect that an Aſs lies hid 


under the Form of a Man. But do you believe this very 
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Perſon to be the very Meſſiah wham the Types of 
Law ſhadowed out, which the Oracle of the Popben 
| | Pro: 
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promiſed, which the Fews looked for ſo many Ages? 
Ba. I believe nothing more firmly. Au. Doſt thou be. 
lieve his Doctrine and Life are ſufficient to lead us to 
Piety ? Ba. Ves, perfectly ſufficient. Au. Doſt 

thou believe that the ſame was really apprehended b 
the Fews, bound, buffeted, beaten, ſpit upon, mock', 
ſcourg d under Pontius Pilate ; and laſtly, nailed to the 
' Croſs, and there died? Ba. Yes, I do. Au. Do you 
believe him to have been free from all the Law of 
Sin whatſoever ? Ba. Why ſhould I not? A Lamb without 
Spot. Au. Doſt thou believe he ſuffered all theſe Things 
of bis own accord? Ba. Not only willingly, but even 
with great Deſire ; but according to the Will of his Fa- 
ther. Au. Why would the Father have his only Son, be- 
ing innocent and moſt dear to him, ſuffer all theſe Things ? 
Ba. That by this Sacrifice he might reconcile to himſelf us 
who were guilty, we putting our Confidence and Hope in 
hi Name. Au. Why did God ſuffer all Mankind thus to 
fall? And if he did ſuffer them, was there no other Way 
to be found out to repair our Fall? Ba. Not human Rea- 
fon, but Faith hath perſuaded me of this, that it could be 
done no Way better nor more beneficially for our Salvati- 
on. Au. Why did this kind of Death pleaſe him beſt ? 
Ba. Becauſe in the Eſteem of the World it was the moſt 
diſgraceful, and becauſe the Torment of it was cruel and 
lingring, becauſe it was meet for him who would invite all 
the Nations of the World unto Salvation, with his Members 
ſtretch'd out into every Coaſt of the World, and call off 
Men, who were glew'd unto earthly Cares, to heavenly 
Things ; and, laſt of all, that he might repreſent to us the 
brazen Serpent that Moſes ſer up upon a Pole, that whoever 
' ſhould fix his Eyes upon it, ſhould be head of the Wounds 
of the Serpent, and fulfil the Propher's Promiſe, who pro- 
heſied, ſay ye among the Nations, God hath reignd from 4 
ee. Au. Why would he be buried alſo, and that ſo curi- 
ouſly anointed with Myrrh and Ointments, incloſed in a 
new Tomb, cut out of a hard and natural Rock, the Door 
being ſeal'd, and alſo publick Watchmen ſet there? Ba. That 
ir might be the more manifeſt that he was really dead. Av. 
Why did he not riſe again preſently? Ba. For the very ſame 
Reaſon; for if his Death had been doubtful, his Reſurrection 
had been doubtful too; but he would have that to be as cer- 
tain as poſſible could be. Au. Do you believe his Soul de- 
ſcended into Hell? Ba. St. Cyprian affirms that this Clauſe 
was not formerly inſerted either in the Roman Creed or in the 
Creed of the Eaſtern Churches, neither is it recorded in Ter- 


tullian, 
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tullian, a v ancient Writer. And yet notwithſtandin 1 
0 firmly believe it, both becauſe it agrees wirh the Prophecy 


of the Pſalm, Thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell; and again, 


o Lord, thou haſt brought my Soul out 4 Hell. And alſo be- 
cauſe the Apoſtle Peter, in the third Chapter of his firſt E- 
piſtle (of the Author whereof no Man ever doubted,) writes 
after this Manner, Being put to Death in the Fleſh, but quick- 
ned by the Spirit, in which alſo he came and preach'd by his 
Spirit, to thoſe that were in Priſon. But though I believe he 

eſcended into Hell, yet I believe he did not ſuffer any thing 
there. For he deſcended not to be tormented there, bur 
that he might deſtroy the Kingdom of Satan. Au. Well, I 
hear nothing yer that is impious; but he died that he might 
reſtore us to Life again, who were dead in Sin. But why 
did he riſe to live again? Ba. For three reaſons eſpeci- 
aly. As. Which are they? Ba. Firſt of all, to give us 


an aſſurd Hope of our Reſurrection. Secondly, that we 


might know that he in whom we have plac'd the Safety of 
our Reſurrection is immortal, and ſhall never die. Laſtly, 
that we being dead in Sins by Repentance, and buried toge- 
ther with him by Baptiſm, ſhould by his Grace be raiſed up a- 
gain to newneſs of Life. Au. Do you believe that the very ſame 

y that died upon the Croſs, which 'reviv'd in the Grave, 
which was ſeen and handled by the Diſciples, aſcended jinto 
Heaven? Ba. Yes, I do. Au. Why would he leave the 
Earth? Ba. That we might all love him ſpiritually, and 
that no Man ſhould appropriate Chriſt ro himſelf upon the 
Earth, but that we ſhould equally lift up our Minds to Hea- 
yen, knowing that our Head is there. For if Men now 
ſo much pleaſe themſelves in the Colour and Shape of the 
Garment, and do boaſt ſo much of the Blood or the Fore- 
Skin of Chriſt, and the Milk ot the Virgin Mary, what do 
you think would have been, had he abode on the Earth, 
eating and diſcourſing 2 What Diſſentions would thoſe Pecu- 


liarities of his Body have occaſioned ? Au. Doſt thou 


believe that he, being made immortal, ſitteth at the right Hand 
of the Father. Ba. Why not ? As being Lord of all 
Things, and Partaker of all his Father's Kingdom, he pro- 
miſed his Diſciples that this ſhould be, and he preſented this 
Sight to his Martyr Stephen. Aw. Why did he ſhew it ? 
Ba. That we may not be diſcouraged in any Thing, well 
knowing what a powerful Defender and Lord we have in Hea- 
ven. Au. Do you believe that he will come again in the ſame 
Body, to judge the Quick and the Dead? Ba. As certain 
as I am, that thoſe Things the Prophets have foretold concern- 
ing Chriſt hitherto have come to pals, ſo certain I am, — 
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whatſoever he wonld have us look for for the future, ſhall 
come paſs, We have ſeen his firſt Coming, according to 
the Prediftions of the Prophets, wherein he came in a low 
Condition, to inſtruct and fave. We ſhall alfo ſee his fe. . 
cond, when he will come on high, in the Glory his Father, 
before whoſe Judgment-ſeat all Men of every Nation, and 
of every Condition, whether Kings or Peaſants, Greeks, or 
Scythians, ſhall be compell'd to appear; and not only thoſe, 
whom at that Coming he ſhall find alive, but alſo all thoſe 
who have died from the Beginning of the World, even until 
that Time, ſhall ſuddenly be raiſed, and behold his Judge 
every one in his own Body. The bleſſed Angels alſo ſhall be 
there as faithful Servants, and the Devils to be judg'd. Then 
he will, from on high, pronounce that unvoidable Sentence, 
which will caſt the Devil, together with thoſe that have ta- 
ken his Part, into eternal. Puniſhments, that they may not af- 
ter that, be able to do Miſchief to any. He will tranſlate the 
Godly, being freed from all Trouble, to a Fellowſhip with 
him in his heavenly Kingdom : Alrhough he would have the 
Day of his coming unknown to all. Au. I hear no Error 
yet. Let us now come to the third Perſon. Ba. As you 

ſe. Ax. Doſt thou believe in the holy Spirit? Ba. Ido be- 

ieve that it is true God, together with the Father, and the 
Son. I believe they that wrote us the Books of the Old and 
New Teſtament were inſpired by it, without whoſe Hep 
ho Man attains Salvation, Au. Why is he called a Spirit? 
Ba. Becauſe as our Bodies do live by Breath, fo our Minds 
are quicken'd by the ſecret Inſpiration of the holy Spirit. Au. 
Is it not lawful to call the Father a Spirit? Ba. Why 
not. Au. Are not then the Perſons' confounded ? B.. 
No, not at all, for the Father is called a Spirit, becauſe 
he is without a Body, which Thing is common to all the 
Perſons, according to their divine Nature : Bur the third Per- 
ſon is called a Spirit, becauſe he breathes our, and transfuſes 
himſelf-inſenfibly into our Minds, even as the Air breathes 
from the Land, or the Rivers. Au. Why is the Name of Son, 
iven to the ſecond Perſon ? Ba. Becauſe of his perfect 
ikeneſs of Nature and Will. Au. Is the Son more like 
the Father, than the holy Spirit? Ba. Not according to the 
divine Nature, except that he reſembles the Property of the 
Father the more in this, that the Spirit proceeds from him 
-alſlo, Au. What hinders then, but that the holy Spirit may 
be called Son. Ba. Becauſe, as St. Hilary faith, I no where 
read that he was begotten, neither do I read of his Father : 
I read of the Spirit, and that proceeding from. Au. Why 
is the Father alone called God in the Creed ? Bo. Becaulc 


he, 
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he; as I have ſaid before, is ſimply the Author of all Things 
that are, and the Fountain of the whole Deity. Aw. Speak 
in plainer Terms. Ba. Becauſe nothing can be nam'd which 
hath not its Original from the Father: For indeed, in this 
very Thing, that the Son and Holy Spirit is God, they ac- 
knowledge that they received it from the Father ; therefore 
the chief Authority, that is to ſay, the Cauſe of Beginning, is 
the Father alone, becauſe he alone is of none: But yet, 
5 the Creed it may be ſo taken, that the Name of God may 
not be proper to one Perſon, but uſed in general; becauſe, 
it is diſtinguiſh'd afterwards by the Terms of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, into one God; which Word of Nature 
comprehends the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; that is to 
fy, the three Perſons. Au. Doſt thou believe in the holy 
Church? Ba. No. Au. What ſay you? Do you not believe 
in it? Ba. I believe the holy Church, which is the Body of 
Chriſt; that is to ſay, a certain Congregation of all Men 
throughout the whole World, who agree in the Faith of the 
Goſpel, who worſhip one God the Father, who put their 
whole Confidence in his Son, who are guided by the ſame Spirit 
ofhim: From whoſe Fellowſhip he is cut off that commits a 
deadly Sin. Aw. But why do you ſtick to ſay, I believe in 
the holy Church? Ba. Becauſe St. Cyprian hath taught me, 


that we muſt believe in God alone, in whom we abſolutely - 


put all our Confidence. Whereas the Church, properly fo 
called, although it conſiſts of none but good Men; yet it 
conſiſts of Men, who of good may become bad, who may 
be deceived, and deceive others. Au. What do you think of 
the Communion of Saints? Ba. This Article is not at all 
meddled with by Cyprian, when he particularly ſhews what 
in ſuch and ſuch Churches is more or leſs uſed; for he thus 
connects them: For there followeth after this Saying, the 
boly Church, the Forgiveneſs of Sins, the Reſurrection of this 
Fleſh. And ſome are of Opinion, that this Part does not 
differ from the former; but that it explains and enforces what 
before was called the holy Church; ſo that the Church is no- 
thing elſe but the Profeſſion of one God, one Goſpel, one 
Faith, one Hope, the Participation of the fame Spirit, and 
the ſame Sacraments : To be ſhort, ſuch a kind of Commu- 
nion of all good Things, among all godly Men. who have 
been from the Beginning of the World, even to the End of it, as 
the Fellowſhip of the Member of the Body is between one 
another. So that the good Deeds of one may heip another, 
until they become lively Members of the Body. But out of 
this Society, even one's own good Works do not further his 
valyation, unleſs he be * to the holy K 
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and therefore it follows, the Forgiveneſs of Sins; becauſe op 
of the Church there is no Remiſſion of Sins, although a Man 
ſhould pine himſelf away with Repentance, and exerciſe 
Works of Charity. In the Church, I fay, not of Hereticks, 
but the holy Church; that is to ay, 9 by the Spirit of 
Chriſt, there is Forgiveneſs of Sins by Baptiſm, and after Bap- 
tiſm, by Repentance, and the Keys given to the Church. A. 
Thus far they are the Words of a Man that is ſound in the 
Faith. Do you believe that there will be a Reſurrection of 
the Fleſh 2 Ba. I ſhould believe all the reſt to no Ehr. 
if I did not believe this, which is the Head of all. Au. What 
doſt thou mean, when thou fay'ſt the Fleſh? Ba. An human 
Body animated with a Soul. Au. Shall every Soul receive its 
own Body which is left dead? Bae. The very fame from 
whence it went out; and therefore, in Cyprian's Creed, it is 
added, of this Fleſh. Au. How can it be, that the Body 
which hath been now ſo often chang'd out of one Thing in- 
to another, can riſe again the ſame? Ba. He who could 
create whatſoever he would out of nothing, is it a hard Matter 
for him to reſtore to its former Nature that which hath been 
changed in its Form? I don't diſpute anxiouſly which Way it 
can be done; it is ſufficient to me; that he who hath promiſed 
that it ſhall be ſo, is ſotrue, that he can't lye, and fo powerful, 
as to be able to bring to pals with a Beck, whatſoever he pleaſes. 
Au. What need will there be of a Body then? Ba. That the 
whole Man may be glorified with Chriſt, who, in this World, 
was wholly afflicted with Chrift. Au. What means that which 
he adds, and Life everlaſting? Ba. Leſt any one ſhould 
think that we ſhall ſo riſe again, as the Frogs revive at the 
Beginning of che Spring, to die again. For here is a twofold 
Death of the Body, that is common to all Men, both good 
and bad; and of the Soul, and the Death of the Soul is Sin, 
But after the Reſurrection, the godly ſhall have everlaſting 
Life, both of Body and Soul: Nor ſhall the Body be then 
any more obnoxious to Diſeaſes, old Age, Hunger, Thirſt, 
Pain, Wearineſs, Death, or any Inconveniencies; but being 
made ſpiritual, it ſhall be moy'd as the Spirit will have it: 
Nor fhall the Soul be any more follicited with any Vices cr 
Sorrows; but thall for ever enjoy che chiefeſt Good, which 
is God himſelf, On the contrary, eternal Death, both ot 
Body and Soul, ſhall ſeize upon the wicked. For their Body 
ſhall be made immorral, in order to the enduring everlaſting 
Torments, and their Soul to be continually vexed with the 
Gripes of their Sins, without any Hope of Pardon. Au. Doſt 
thou believe theſe things from thy very Heart, and unfeigned- 
ly 2 Ba. I believe them fa certainly, I tell you, . 


FR 
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not fo ſure that you talk with me. Au. When I was at 


Rome, I did not find all ſo ſound in the Faith. Ba. Nay ; 
but if you examine thoroughly, you'll find a great many 


others in other Places too, which do not fo firmly believe 


theſe Things. Au. Well then, ſince you agree with us in 
ſo many and weighty Points, what hinders that you are nor 


wholly on our Side? Ba. I have a mind to hear that of you: 


For I think that I am Orthodox. Although I will not warrant 


for my Life, yet I endeavour all I can, that it may be ſuit- 


able to my Profeſhon. Au. How comes it about then, that 
there is ſo great a War between, you and the Orthodox? 
Ba. Do you enquire into that: But hark you, Doctor, if you 
are not diſpleaſed with this Introduction, take a ſmall Dinner 
with me; and after Dinner, you may enquire of every Thing 

at leiſure: I'll give you both Arms to feel my Pulſe, and you 

ſhall ſee both 8400 and Urine; and after that, if you pleaſe, 
you ſhall anatomize this whole Breaſt of mine, that you may 
make a better * of me. Au. But I make it a mat- 
ter of Scuruple to eat with thee. Ba. But Phyſicians 
uſe to eat with their Patients, that they might bet- 


ter obſerve what they love, and wherein they are irregu- 


lar, Ax. But I am afraid, leſt I ſhould ſeem to favour Here- 
ticks. Ba. Nay, but there is nothing more religious than to 
favour Hereticks. Au. How ſo ? Ba. Did not Paul with 
to be made an Anathema for the Fews, which were worſe 
than Hereticks? Does not he favour him that endeavours 
that a Man may be made a good Man of a bad Man? Ax. 
Yes, he does ſo. Ba. Well chen, do you tavaur me thus, 
and you need not fear any Thing. Ar. I never heard a fick 
Man anſwer more to the Purpoſe. Well, come on, let me 
dine with you then. Ba. You ſhall be entertain'd in a phy- 
fical Way, as it becomes a Doctor by his Patient, and we wul 
ſo refreſh our Bodies with Food, that the Mind ſhail be ne- 
ver the leſs fit for Diſputation. Au. Well, let it be fo, with 
good Birds (i. e. with good Succe). Ba. Nzy, it thall be 
with dad Fiſhes, unleſs you chance to have forgot chat it is Fr7- 
day, Au. Indeed, that is beſides our Creed. 
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The old Mens Dialogue. 


The ARGUMENT. 


TlegoymAozid, Or "Owwan, ſhews, as tho" it were in a 
Looking-glaſs, what Things are to be avoided in Life, 
and what Things contribute to the Tranquillity of Life. 
Old Men that were formerly intimate Acquaintance 
when Boys, after forty Years Abſence, one from the 
other, happen to meet together, going to Antwerp. 
There ſeems to be à very great Inequality in them that 
are equal in Age. Polygamus, he is very old : Glycion 
has no Signs of Age upon him, tho he is ſixty ſix; he 
propoſes a Method of keeping off old Age. 1. He con- 
ſults what Sort of Life to chuſe, and follows the Ad- 
vice of a prudent old Man, who perſuades him to mar- 
ry a Wife that was his equal, making his Choice with 
Judgment, before he falls in Love. 2. He has born 
a publick Office, but not obnoxious to troubleſome Af- 
fairs. 3. He tranſads Affairs that do not expoſe him 
to Envy. 4. He bridles his Tongue. . He is not 
wiolently fond of, nor averſe to any Thing. He mode- 
rates his Affections, ſuffers no Sorrow to abide with 
him all Night. 6. He abſtains from Vices, and re- 
news his Patience every Day. 7. He is not anxiouſly 
thoughtful of Death. 8. He does not travel into fo- 
reign Countries. 9. He has nothing to do with Do- 
Cors. 10. He diverts himſelf with Study, but dues 
not findy himſelf lean. On the other hand, Poly- 
gamus has brought old Age upon him, by the Intempe- 
rance of his Youth, by Drinking, Whoring, Gaming, 
running in Deb; he had had eight Wives. Pampi- 
rus, he becomes a Merchant; but conſumes all he has 
by Gaming; then he becomes a Canon; then a Carthu- 
ſian ; after that a Benediftine z and laſt of all, 

Turn, 
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farms Soldier. Euſebius, he gets a good Benefice and 
preaches. 


EUSEBIUS, PAMPIRUS, POLYGAMUS, 
GLYCION, HUGUITIO, and HARRY the 


Coachman. 


not miſtaken, or do not ſee clear, I ſee three old Com- 
panions ſitting by me; Pampirus, Polygamus and Glycion ; 
they are certainly the very ſame. Pa. What do you mean, 
with your Glaſs Eyes, you Wizard? Pray come nearer 4 
little, Euſebius. Po. Hail, heartily, my wiſh'd for Euſebius. 
Gl, All Health to you, the beſt of Men. Eu. One Bleſſing 
upon you all, my dear Friends. What God, or providential 
* has brought us together zow, for I believe none of 
us have ſeen the one the other, for this forty Years. hy 
Mercury with his Mace could not have more luckily brought 
us together into a Circle, but what are you doing here? 
Pa. We are fitting. Ex. I fee that, but what do you fit for? 
Po, We wait for the Antwerp Waggon. Eu. What, are you 
going to the Fair? Po. We are ſo: But rather Spectators, 
than Traders, tho“ one has one Buſineſs, and another has 
another, Ex. Well, and I am going thither myſelf too. 
But what hinders you, that you are not going? Po. We 
tan't agreed with the Waggoner yet. Ez. Theſe Waggo- 
ners are a ſurly ſort of People; but are you willing that we 
put a Trick upon them? Po. With all my Heart, if it can 
be done fairly. Eu. We will pretend that we will go thi- 
ther a· foot together. Po. They'll ſooner believe that a Crab- 
fih will fly, than that ſuch heavy Fellows as we will take ſuch 
a Journey on foot. Ex. Will you follow good wholſome 
Advice? Po. Yes, by all means. GJ. They are a drink- 
ing, and the longer they are fuddling, the more danger we 
ſhall be in of being overturned in the Dirt. Po. You muſt 
come very early, if you find a Waggoner ſober. Cl. Let 
us hire the Waggon for us four by ourſelves, that we 
may get to Antwerp the ſooner : It is but a little more 

e, not worth minding, and this Expence will be 
made up by many Advantages; we ſhall have the more 
room, and ſhall paſs the Journey the more pleaſantly in mutual 

verſation. Po. Glycion is much in the right on't. For 
good Company in a Journey does the Office of a Coach; and 


deny of talking, not about a Waggon, but in a Waggon, 
Q 3 G. 


USE B. What new Faces do 1 ſee here? ItI am 
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Gl. Well, I have made a Bargain, let us get up. Now 
I've a mind to be merry, ſeeing I have had the Luck 
to ſee my old dear Comrades after ſo long a Separation. 
Eu, And methinks I ſeem to grow young again. Po. How 
many Years do you reckon it, ſince we lived together ar 
Paris, Eu. I believe it is not leſs than two and forty Years. 
Pamp. Then we ſeem'd to be all pretty much of an Age. 
Eu, We were fo, pretty near the Matter, for if there was 
any Difference it was very little. Pamp. But what a great 
Difference does there ſeem to be now ? For Glycion has 
nothing of an old Man about him, and Poiygamus looks 
old enough to be his Grandfather. Ev. Why truly he does 
fo, but what ſhould be the Reaſon of it? Pamp. What? 
Why either the one loirer'd and ſtopp'd in his Courſe, or 
the other run faſter (out- run him). E. Oh! Time does 
not ſtay, how much ſoever Men may loiter. Po. Come, 
tell us, Glycion truly, how many Years do you num- 
ber. Gl. More than Ducats i» my Pocket. Po. Well, bu: 
how many? Gl. Threeſcore and fix, Eu. Why thoubt ne- 
A be old, Po. But by what Arts Eaſt thou kept off old 
ge; for you have no grey Hairs, nor Wrinkles in your 
Skin, your Eyes are lively, your Teeth are white ard 
even, you have a freſh Colour, and a plump Body. G!. 
Pii tell you my Art, upon Condition you'll tell us your 
Art of coming to be old fo ſoon. Po. I agree to the Con- 
dition, Til do it. Then tell us whither you went when 
you leſt Paris? Gl, ] went directly into my own Coun- 
try, aud by that time I had been there almoſt a Year, I 
began to bethink myſelf what Courſe of Life to chuſe; 
which I thought to be a Matter of great Importance, 28 
to my Future Happineſs ; fo I caſt my Thoughts about what 
had been ſucceſstul to ſome, and what had been unſucceß- 
ful to others. Po. I admire you had fo much Prudence, 
when you were as great a Maggot as any in the World, 
when you were at Paris, Gl. Then my Age did permit 
a little Wildneſs. But, my good Friend, you muſt know, I 
did not do all this neither of my own mother-Wit. Po. 
Indeed J ſtood in Admiration. Gl. Before I engaged in 
any thing, I applied to a certain Citizen, a Man of Gn. 
vity, of the greateſt Prudence by long Experience, and of 
a general Reputation with his fellow Citizens, and in my 
Opinion, the moſt happy Man in the World. Es. You 
did wiſely. Gl. By this Man's Advice I married a Wife. 
Po. Had ſhe a very good Portion? Gl. An indifferent good 
one, and according to the Proverb, in a competent Pro- 
portion to my own : For I had juſt enough to do my 
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Buſineſs, and this Matter ſucceeded to my Mind. Po. What 
was your Age then? Gl. Almoſt two and twenty. Po. O 
happy Man! Gl. But don't miſtake the Matter; all this 
was not owing to Fortune neither. Po. Why ſo ? Gl. Tl 
tell you; ſome love before they chuſe, I made my Choice 
with Judgment firſt, and then lov'd af. erwards, and never- 
theleſs I married this Woman more for the ſake of Poſte- 
rity than for any carnal Satisfaction. With her I liv'd a 
very pleaſant Life, but not above eight Years. Po. Did ſhe 
leave you no Children? GJ. Nay, I have four alive, two 
Sons and two Daughters, Pe. Do 2 live as a private Perſon, 
or in ſome publick Office. G/. I have a — Employ, 
I might have happen'd to * into a higher Poſt, but 
I choſe this becauſe ir was credible enough to ſecure me 
from Contempt, and is free from troubleſome Attendance : 
And it is ſuch, that no Body need object againſt me that 
| live only for myſelf, I have alfo ſomething to fpare now 
and then to aſſiſt a Friend. With this I {ze content, and 
it is the very height of my Ambition. And then I have 
taken care ſo to execute my Office, to give more Reputa- 
tion to my Office than I received from it; this I account 
to be more honourable, than 'ro borrow my Dignity from 
the Splendor of my Office. Ea. Without all Controverſy. 
Gl By this Means I am advanced in Years, and the Af- 
fections of my fellow Citizens, Eu. But that's one of the 
difficulteſt Things in the World, when with very good Rea- 
{on there is this old Saying: He that has no Enemies has no Friends, 
and Exvy is always an Attendant on Felicity. Gl. Envy always is 
a Concomitant of a pompous Felicity, but a Mediocrity is 
late ; this was always my Study, not to make any Ad- 
vantage to myſelf from the Diſadvantages of other People. 
[ embraced as much as I could, that which the Greeks call 
Freedom from the Encumbrance of Buſineſs, I intermed- 
dled with no ones Affairs; but eſpecially I kept myſelf clear 
from choſe that could not be meddled with without gaining 
the ill Will of a great many. If a Friend wants my Aſſi- 
ſtance, I ſo ſerve him, as thereby not to procure any Ene- 
mies to myſelf. In caſe of any Miſunderſtanding between 
me and any Perſons, I endeavour to ſoften it by clearing 
myſelf of Suſpicion, or to ſet all right again hy good Offices, 
or to let it die without taking Notice of it: I always avoid 
Contention, but if it ſhall happen, I had rather loſe my Mo- 
ney than my Friend. Upon the whole, I a& the Part of 
Mitio in the Comedy, I affront no Man, I carry a chearful 
S to all, I ſalute and reſalute aftably, 1 find no 
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fault with what any Man purpoſes to do or does, I don} 
refer myſelf before other People; I let every one enjoy 
his Opinion; what I would have kept as a Secret, I tell to 
no Body: I never am curious to pry into the Privacies of 
other Men. It I happen to come to the Knowledge of any 
thing, I never blab it. As for abſent Perſons, I either fay 
i -* nothing at all of them, or ſpeak of them with Kindneis 
W and Civility. Great Part of the Quarrels that ariſe between 
| Men, come from the Intemperance of the Tongue. I 
never breed Quarrels or heighten them; but where-ever 
——— happens, I either moderate them, or put an 
End to them. By theſe Methods I have hitherto kept 
clear of Envy, and have maintained the Affections of my 
fellow Citizens. Pamp. Did you not find a fingle Lite 
irkſome to you? Gl. Nothing happened to me in the whole 
Courſe of my Life, more afflicting than the Death of my 
Wife, and I could have paſſionately wiſh'd that we might 
have oy” old together, and might have enjoy'd the Com- 
fort of the common Bleſſing, our Children: But ſince Pro- 
vidence ſaw it meet it ſhould be otherwiſe, I judged that i 
was beſt for us both, and therefore did not think there was 
Cauſe for me to afflict myſelf with Grief, that would do 
no good, neither to me nor the Deceaſed. Pol. What, 
had you never an Inclination to marry again, eſpecially the 
firſt having been ſo happy a Match to you? G.. I had an 
Inclination ſo to do, but as I married for the Sake of Chil- 
dren, ſo for the fake of my Children I did not marry - 
gain. Pol But tis a miſerable Caſe to lie alone whole Nights 
without a Bedfellow. G/ Nothing is hard to a willing 
Mind. And then do but confider the Benefits of a ſingle 
Life : There are ſome People in the World, who will be 
for making the worſt of every Thing ; ſuch a one Crates 
ſeemed to be, or an .Epigram under his Name, ſumming 
up the Evils of human Life. And the Reſolution is this, 
that it is beſt not to be born at all. Now Metroderus 
pleaſes me a great deal better, who picks out what is good 
in it; this makes Life the pleaſanter. And I brought my 
Mind to that Temper of Indifference never to have a violent 
Averſion or Fondneſs for any thing. And by this it comes 
to paſs, that if any good Fortune happens to me, I am 
not vainly tranſported, or grow inſolent; or if any thing 
falls out croſs, I am not much perplex d. Pamp. Truly 
if you can do this, you are a greater Philoſopher than 
Thales himſelf. Gl. If any Uneaſineſs in my Mind riſes, 
(as mortal Life produces many of them) I caſt it im- 


mediately our of my Thoughts, whether it be * 
n 
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Senſe of an Affront offered, or any thing done unhand« 
ſomly. Pol. Well, but there are ſome Provocations 
that would raiſe the Anger of the moſt patient Man 
alive : As the Saucineſſes of Servants frequently are. Gl. 
J ſuffer —_ to ſtay long enough in my Mind to make 
an Impreſſion, If I can cure them I do it, if not, I rea- 
ſon thus with my ſelf, What good will it do me to tor- 
ment my ſelf about that which will be never the better 

it? In ſhort, I let Reaſon do that for me at firſt, which 
after a little while, Time it ſe/f would do. And this 1 
beſure take Care of, not to ſuffer any Vexation, be it 
never ſo great, to go to Bed with me. Ex. No wonder 
that you don't grow old, who are of that Temper. Gl. 
Well, and that I mayn't conceal any thing from Friends, 
in an eſpecial Manner I have kept this Guard upon my 
ſelf, never to commit any thing that might be a Refle- 
ion either on my own Honour or that of my Children. 
For there is nothing more troubleſome than a guilty Con- 
ſcience. And if I have committed a Fault I — go to 
Bed before I have reconcil'd my ſelf to God. To be at 
Peace with God is the Fountain of true Tranquillity of 
Mind, or as the Greeks call it evwvpuiza. For they who live 
thus, Men can do them no great Injury. Ex. Have you 
never any anxious Thoughts upon the Apprehenſion of Death? 
Gl. No more than J have for the Day of my Birth. I know 
I muſt die, and to live in the Fear of it may poſlibly 
ſhorten my Life, but to be ſure it would never make it 
longer. So that I care for nothing elſe but to live piouſly 
and comfortably, and leave the reſt to Providence; and # 
Man can't live happily that does not live piouſly. Pamp. 
Bur I thould grow old with the Tireſomneſs of living ſo 
long in the ſame Place, tho? it were Rome it ſelf. Gl. 
The changing of Place has indeed ſomething of Pleaſure 
in it; but then, as for long Travels, tho? perhaps they may 
add to a Man's Experience, yet they are liable to a great 
many Dangers. I ſeem to my ſelf to travel over the whole 
World in a Map, and can ſee more in Hiſtories than if I 
had rambled through Sea and Land for twenty Years to- 
gether, as Ulyſſes did. I have a little Country- Houſe about 
two Miles our of Town, and there ſometimes, of a Citi - 
zen I become a Country-Man, and having recreated my 
ſelt there, I return again to the City a new Comer, and 
falute and am welcom'd as if I had return'd from the new- 
found Iſlands, Ex. Don't you aſſiſt Nature with a little 
Phyfick? Gl. I never was let Blood, or took Pills nor Po- 
tions in my Life yet. If I feel any Diſorder coming upon 
| | me 
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me, I drive it away with ſpare Diet or the Country 
Air, Eu. Don't you ſtudy ſometimes ? Gl. I do. In that 
is the greateſt Pleaſure of my Life : But I make a Diver. 
ſion of it, but not a Toil. I ſtudy either for Pleaſure or 
Profit of my Life, but not for Oſtentation. After Meat 
J have a Collation of learned Stories, or elſe ſomebody 
to read to me, and I never fit to my Books above an 
Hour at a Time: Then I get up and take my Violin, and 
walk about in my Chamber, and ſing ze it, or elſe ru- 
minate upon what I have read; or if I have a Com- 
panion with me, I relate it, and after a while I return to 
my Book again. Ex, But tell me wow, upon the Word 
an honeſt Man ; Do you feel none of the Infirmities 
of old Age, which are faid to be a great many? Gl, My 
Sleep is not ſa ſound, nor my Memory ſo good, unleſs 
I fix aoy thing deeply in it: Well, | have now acquitted 
my ſelf of my Promiſe. I have laid open to you thoſe 
magical Arts by which I have kept my ſelf young, and 
now let Polygamut tell us fairly, how be brought 0 Age 
upon him to that Degree. Po. Indeed, I will hide nothi 
from ſuch truſty Companions, Ez. You will tell it to th 

that will not make a Diſcourſe of it. | 
Polyg. You very well know I indulgd my Appe» 
tie when I was at Paris, Eu. We remember it very well, 
But we thought that you had left your rahiſþ Manners and 
our youthful Way of Living at Paris. Pe. Of the many 
liſtreſſes I had there I took one Home, who was big 
with Child, Eu. What, into your Father's Houſe ? Po. Di- 
reQly thither ; but I pretended ſhe was a Friend's Wife, 
who was to come to her in a little Time, G/. Did your 
Father believe it > Ps. He ſmelt the Matter out in three 
or four Days time, and then there was a cruel 
Scalding, However, in this Interim I did not leave off 
Feaſting, Gaming, and other extravagant Diverſions. And 
in ſhort, my Father continuing to rate me, ſaying /he would 
have na ſuch cackling Goſſips under his Roof, and ever 
and anon threatning to diſcard me, I march'd off, remov'd 
to anather Place with my Pullet, and ſhe brought me ſome 
young Chickens. Pam. Where had you Money all the 
while } Po. My Mather gave me ſome by Stealth, 
and I ran over Head and Ears in Debt. Ev. Had any Body 
ſo little Wit as to lend you? Po. There are ſome Per/ons 
who will truſt no Body more readily than they will a Spend- 
thrift. Pamp. And What next? Po. At laſt my Father was 
oing about to diſinherit me in good earneſt, Some Friends 


terpos'd, and made up the Breach upon this Conde, 
t 
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of our own Country. Eu. Was ſhe your Wife? Po. 
There had paſt ſome Words between us in the future 
Tenſe, but there had been carnal Copulation in the pre- 
ſent Tenſe. Ev. How could you leave her then? Po. It 
came to be known afterwards, that my French Woman 
had a French Husband that ſhe had elop'd from ſome time 
before. Eu. But it ſeems you have a Wife now. Po. 
None beſides this which is my Eighth. Ez. The Eighth! 
Why then you were named Polygamus by way of Prophecy. 
Perhaps they all died without Children. Po, Nay, 
there was not one of them but left me a Litter, which I 
have at Home. Ew. I had rather have ſo many Hens at 
Home, which would lay me Eggs. An't you weary of 
witeing? Po. I am fo weary of it, that if this Eighth ſhould 
die to Day, I would marry the Ninth to- Morrow. Nay, it 
vexes me that I muſt not have two or three, when one 
Cock has ſo many Hens. Eu. Indeed I don't wonder, 
Mr. Cock, that you are no fatter, and that you have brought 
old Age upon you to that Degree ; for nothing brings on 
old Age faſter, than exceſſive and hard Drinking, keeping 
lare Hours, and Whoring, extravagant Love of Women, 
and immoderate Venery. But who_ maintains your Family 
all this while? Po. A ſmall Eftate came to me by the 
Death of my Father, and I work hard with my Hands. Es. 
Have you given over Study then? Po. Altogether. I have 
brought a Noble to Nine Pence, and of a Maſter of ſeven 
Arts, I am. become a Workman of but one Art. Ex. 
Poor Man! So many times you were obliged to be a 
Mourner, and ſo many times a Widower. Po. I never 
lived fingle above ten Days, and the new Wife always put 
an End to the Mourning for the old one. So, you have 
in truth the Epitome. of my Life; and I wiſh Pampirus 
would give us a Narration of his Life; he bears his Age 
well enough : For if I am not miſtaken, he is two or three 
Years older than I. Pamp. Truly TIl tell it ye, if you are at 
Leifure to hear ſuch ,a Romance. Eu. Nay, it wiil be 4 
Pleaſure to hear it. Pamp. When I went Home, my an- 
tient Father began to preſs me earneſtly to enter into ſome 
Courſe of Life, that might make ſome Addition to what 
Thad ; and after long Conſultztion Merchandizing was what 
I rook to. Po. I admire this Way of Life pleasd you more 
than any other. Pam. I was naturally greedy to know new 
Things, to ſee various Countries and Cities, to learn Lan- 
guages, and the Cuſtoms and Manners of Men, and Mer- 
chandize ſeem'd the moſt appoſite to that Purpoſe. From 


which a general Knowledge of Things proceeds. Po. But 
a Wretch- 


that 1 ſhould renounce the French Woman, and, marry one 
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4 wretched one, which is often purchas'd with Inconve: 
niencies. Pamp. It is fo, therefore my Father gave me 4 


| yu large Stock, that I might begin to trade upon a good 
0 


undation : And at the fame time I courted a Wife with 
a good Fortune, but handſome enough to have gone off 
without a Portion. Es. Did you ſucceed > Pam, No, 
Before I came Home, I loſt all, Stock and Block. Eu, 
Perhaps by Shipwreck. Pamp. By Shipwreck indeed. For 
we run upon more dangerous Rocks than thoſe of Scilh. 
Eu. In what Sea did you happen te run upon that Rock ? 
Or what is the Name of it? Pam. I can't tell what Sea 
tis in, but it is a Rock that is infamous for the Deſtruction 
of a great many, they call it Alea [Dice, the Devil's Bones 
in Latin, how you call it in Greek I can't tell. Ex, 
Fool! Pam. Nay, my Father was a greater Fool, to 
truſt a young Fop with ſuch a Sum of Money. Gl. And 
what did you do next? Pam. Why nothing at all, but J 
began to think of hanging my ſelf. GJ. Was your Fa- 
ther ſo implacable then? For ſuch a Loſs might be made 
up again; and an Allowance is always to be made to one that 
makes the firſt Eſſay, and much more it ought to be to 
one that tries all Things. Pam. Tho' what you ſay may 
be true, I loſt my Wife in the mean Time. For as ſoon 
as the Maid's Parents came to underſtand what they muſt 
expect, they would have no more to do with me, and 
T was over head and Ears in Love. GT. I pity thee. But 
what did you propoſe to your ſelf after that? Pam. To do 
as it is uſual in deſperate Caſes. My Father had caſt me 
off, my Fortune was conſum'd, my Wife was loſt, I was 
every where calfd a Sot, a Spendthrift, a Rake, and what 
not? Then I began to deliberate ſeriouſly with my elf, 
whether I ſhould hang my ſelf or no, or whether I ſhould 
throw my ſelf into a Monaſtery. Ex. You were cruelly 
ut to it! I know which you would chuſe, the eafier 
Way of Dying. Pam. Nay, fick was I of Life it ſelf; 
I Jud «pon that which ſeem'd to me the moſt painful. 
Gl. And yet many People caſt themſelves into Monaſter ies, 
that they may live more comfortably there, Pam. I hav- 
ing got together a little Money to bear my Charges, 1 
ſtole out of my own Country. Gl, Whither did you go 
at laſt > Pam. Into Ireland, there I became a (Canon) Re- 
alar of that Order that wear Linnen outwards and Wool- 
en next their Skin. GI. Did you ſpend your Winter in 
Ireland? Pam, No. But by that time I been among 
them two Months I fail'd into Srozland. Gl. What diſ- 
pleas d you among them. Pam. Nothing, but that 9 
| their 
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their Diſcipline was not ſevere enough for the Deſerts of 
one, that once Hanging was too gopd for. Gl. Well, 
what paſt in Scotland? Pa. Then I changd my Linnen 
Habit for a Leathern one, among the Carthufians. Ew. 
Theſe are the Men, that in Strictneſs of Profeſſion, are dead 
to the World. Pa. It ſeem'd fo ro me, when I heard them 
Singing. Gl. What? Do dead Men ſing? But how many 
Months did you ſpend among the Scots? Pa. Almoſt fix. 
Gl. A wonderful Conſtancy. Ev. What offended you 
there? Pa. Becauſe it ſeem'd to me to be a lazy, delicate 
Sort of Life ; and then I found there, many that were not 
of a very ſound Brain, by Reaſon of their Solitude. I had 
but a little Brain my ſelf, and I was afraid I ſhould loſe it 


all. Po. Whither did you take your next Flight? Pa. Into 


France : There I found ſome cloath'd all in Black, of the 
Order of St. Benedict, who intimate by the Colour of their 
Cloaths, that they are Mourners in this World ; and among 
theſe, there were ſome, that for their upper Garment wore 
Hair-Cloth like a Net. Gl. A grievous Mortification of the 
' Fleſh; Pa. Here I ſtay'd eleven Months. Es. What was 
the Matter that you did not ſtay there for good and all ? 
Pa. Becaufe I found there were more Ceremonies than true 
Piety ; And beſides, I heard that there were ſome who were 
much holier, which Bernard had enjoin'd a more ſevere 
Diſcipline, the black Habit being chang'd into a white one ; 
with theſe I liv d ten Months. Eu. What diſguſted you 
here ? Pa. I did not much diſlike any Thing, tor I found 
them very good Company ; but the Greek Proverb ran in 
wy Mind; a 


AH Tis Md 7 gay Gr wil gay ny. 
One muſt either eat Snails, or eat nothing at all. 


Therefore I came to a Reſolution, either not to be a Monk, 
or to be a Monk to Perfection. I had heard there were ſome 
of the Order of St. Bridget, that were really heavenly Men, 
I betook my ſelf to theſe. Ex. How many Months did you 
ſtay there ? Pa. Two Days ; but not quite that. Gl. Did 
that kind of Life pleaſe you no better than ſo? Pa. They 
take no Body in, but thoſe that will profeſs themſelves pre- 
ently ; bur I was not yet come to that Pitch of Madness, 
ſo eaſily to put my Neck into ſuch a Halter, that I could 
never pet off — And as often as I heard the Nuns ſing- 
ing, the Thoughts of my Miftreſs that I had loſt, tormented 
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was inflamed with the Love of Holineſs; nor yet had I mer 


with any thing that could fatisfy it. At laſt, as I was walk, 
ing up yn, Jay J fell in among ſome Croſs-bearers. This 


B eas'd me at firſt Sight ; but the Variety hindered 
— cb which to mn to. Some —_— white Crok, 
ſome a red » ſome a green Croſs, ſome a party-colour'd 
Croſs, ſome a ſingle Crofs, ſome a double one, ſome a qua- 
and others fone of one Form, and ſome of another; 


and I, that I might leave nothing untry'd, I carried ſome of 


every Sort. But I found in reality, that there was a greg 


Difference between carrying a Croſs on a Gown or a Cox, 
and carrying it in the Heart. At laſt being tired with En- 


quiry, it came into my Mind, that to arrive at univerſal 


Holineſs all at once, I would take a Journey to the holy 
Land, and fo would return Home with a Back-Load of 
Sanctimony. Po. And did you go thither? Pa. Yes, Po, 
Where did you get Money to bear your Charges? P.. 
I wonder it never came into your Head, to ask that before 
now, and not to have enquir'd after that a great while ago : 
But you know the old Proverb ; a Man of Art will Foe | 
ary where. Gl. What Art do you carry with you? Pa. 
Palmiftry. Gl. Where did you learn it? Pa. What ſigni- 
fies that? Gl. Who was your Maſter? Pa, My Belly, 
the great Maſter of all Arts: I foretold Things paſt, preſent, 
and ro come. G/. And did you know any Thing of the Mat- 
ter? Pa. Nothing at all; but I made bold Gueſſes, and 
run no Riſque neither, having got my Money firſt. Po. 
And was fo ridiculous an Art ſufficient to maintain you? 
Pa. It was, and two Servants too: There is every where 
ſuch a Number of fooliſh yourg Fellows and Wenche. 
However, when I came to 7erz/alem, I put my ſelf into 
the Train of a rich Nobleman, who being ſeventy Years of 
Age, ſaid he could never have died in Peace, unleſs he had 
rtf viſited Jeruſalem. Eu. What, did he leave a Wife a: 
Home? Pa. Yes, and fix Children. Es. O impious, pious, 
old Man! Well, and did you come back holy from thence ? 
Pg. Shall I tell you the Truth ? Somewhat worſe chan | 
went. E. So, as I hear, your Religion was grown cool. 
Pa. Nay, it grew more hot: So I went back into 124 
and enter into the Army. Ea. What, then, did you look 
for Religion in the Camp ? Than which, what is there; 


that there can be more impious. Pa. It was a holy War, 


Eu. Perhaps againſt the Turks. Pa. Nay, more holy than 
that, as they indeed gave out at that Time. Ev. What ws 
that? Pa. Pope Julius the Second made War upon the 


French. And the Experience of many Things tha? it 2 
a a b 
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4 Man, made me fancy a Soldier's Life. Eu. Of many 
Things indeed; but wicked ones. Pa. So I found after- 
wards :* But however, I livd harder here, than I did in 
the Monaſteries. Ex. And what aid you do after tl. is? Pa, 
Now my Mind began to be wavering, whether I ſhould re- 
turn to my Buſineſs of a Merchant, that I had laid aſide, or 
preſs forward in purſuit of Religion that fled before me. In 
the mean Time it came into my Mind, that I might follow 
both together. Pa. Whar, be a Merchant and a Monk both 
together? Pa. Why not? There is nothing more religious 
than the Order of Mendicants, and there is nothing more 
like to Trading. They fly over Sea and Land, they fee 
many Things, they hear many Things, they enter into the- 
Houſes of common People, Noblemen, and Kings. Ex. 
Ay, but they don't trade for Gain. Pa. Very often, with 
better Succeſs than we do. Es. Which of theſe Orders did 
you make Choice of? Pa. I try'd them all. Ex. Did none 
of them pleaſe you ? Pg. | lik'd them all well enough, 
if I might but 2 have gone to Trading; but I con- 
fiderd in my Mind, I muſt labour à long Time in the 
Choir, before I could be qualified for the Truſt: So now l 
began to think how I might ger to be made an Abbot: Bur, 
1 thought with my ſelf, Kiſſing goes by Favour, and it will 
be a tedious Purſuit: So having ſpent eight Years after this 
Manner, hearing of my Father's Death, I return'd Home, 
and by my Mother's Advice, I marry'd, and betook my ſelf to 
my old Buſineſs of Traffick. GI. Prithee tell me, when you 
chang d your Habit ſo often, and were transform'd, as it 
were, into another Sort of Creature, how could you be- 
have your ſelf with @ proper Decorum? Pa, Why not, as 
well as thoſe who in the ſame Comedy a& ſeveral Parts ? 
Eu. Tell us now in good earneſt, you that have try'd eve- 
ty Sort of Life, which you moſt approve of. Pa. So = 
Men, ſo many Minds: I like none better than this whic 

I follow. Eu. But there are a great many Inconveniences 
attend it. Pa. There are ſo. But ſeeing there is no State of 
Life, that is entirely free from Incommodities, this being 
my Lot, I make the beſt ont: But now here is Exſebins 
ſill, I hope he will not think much to acquaint his Friends 
with ſome Scenes of his Cowrſe of Life. RA. Nay, with 
the whole Play of it, if you pleaſe to hear it, for it does not 
conſiſt of many Acts. Gl. It will be a very great Favour, 
Ex. When I return'd to my own Country, I took a 
Year to deliberate what Way of Living to chuſe, and ex: - 
mim d my ſelf, to what Employment my Inclination led me, 
ad I was fir for, In the mean Time « Prebendury wis 
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freed me; as they call it; it was a $00 fur Betabice, "hh Þ 
it. Gl. That Sort of Life has no good Reputation 


among People. Eu. As human Affairs go, I thought it was 


a Thing well worth the accepting. Do you look upon it 
a ſmall Happineſs to have ſo many Advantages to fall into 
a Man's Mouth, as tho* they dropt out of Heaven; hand- 
ſome Houſes well furniſh'd, a large Revenue, an honourable 
Society, and a Church at Hand, to ſerve God in, when you 
have a Mind to it? Pa. I was ſcandaliz d at the Luxury 


of the Perſons and the Infamy of their Concubines; and be- 


cauſe a great many of that Sort of Men have an Averſion 
to Learning. Ex. I don't mind what others do, but what [ 
ought to do my ſelf, and aſſociate my ſelf with the better 


Sort, if I cannot make them that are bad better. Po. And 


is that the State of Life you have always liv'd in? Ez. Always, 
except four Years, that I livd at Padua. Pa. What did 
do there ?* Eu. Theſe Years I divided in this Manner; 
ſtudied Phyſick a Year and a half, and the reſt of the Time 
Divinity. Po. Why ſo? Ev. That I might the better 
m nage both Soul and Body, and alſo ſometimes be helpful 


by Way of Advice to my Friends. I preached ſometimes 


(upon Occaſion) according to my Talent. And under theſe 
Circumſtances, I have led a very quiet Life, being content. 
with a ſingle Benefice, not being ambitiouſly deſirous of any 


more, and ſhould have refus'd it, if it had been offered me. 


Pa. I wiſh we could learn how the reſt of our old Compa- 


nions have liv'd, that were our Familiars. Es. I can tell 


ou ſomewhat of ſome of them: but I ſee we are not far 

om the City ; therefore, if you are willing, we will all 
take up the fame Inn, and there we will talk over the reſt 
at Leiſure. Hugh. [a Maggoner.] You blinking Fellow, 
where did you take up this Kubbiſh? Harry the Waggoner. 
Where are you carrying that Harlottry, you Pimp ? Hugh. 
You t to throw theſe frigid old Fellows ſomewhere into 
a Bed of Nettles, to make them — warm again. . Harry. 
Do you ſee that you ſhoot that Herd of yours ſomewhere 
into a Pond to cool them, 10 lay their Concupiſcence, for they 
are too hot. Hugh. I am not us d to overturn my Paſſengers, 
Harry. No; but I ſaw you a little while ago, overturn halt 
a Dozen Carthuſians into the Mire, fo that tho they went in 
white, they came out black, and you ſtood grinning at it, 


as if you had done ſome noble Exploit. Harry. I was in 
the right of it, they were all aſleep, and added a dead Weight 


to my Waggon. Harry. But theſe old Gem.lemen, by talk- 


I neyer 


ing merrily all che Way, have made my Waggon go light. | 
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| never had a better Fare. Hugh, But you don't uſe to like 
ſich Paſſengers. Harry. But theſe are good old Men. 
Hugh. How do you know that? Harry. Becauſe they 
made me drink humming Ale, three Times by the Way. 
Hugh. Ha, ha, ha, then they are good to you. 


The Franciſcans, TIrwynAgay, or rich Beggars. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Franciſcans, or rich poor Perſons, are not admitted 
into the Houſe of a Country Parſon. Pandocheus 
jokes wittily upon them. The Habit is not to be 
accounted odious. The Life and Death of the Fran- 
ciſcans. Of the fooliſh Pomp of Habits. The Ha- 
bits of Monks are not in themſelves evil. What Sort 
of Perſons Monks ought to be. The Uſe of Garments 
is for Neceſſity and Decency. What Decency is. 
Whence aroſe the Variety of Habits and Garments 
among the Monks. That there was in old Time 
no Superſtition in the Habits. 


CONRADE, a Bernardine Monk, 4 Parſon, an 


Innkeeper and his Wite. 


(0 N. Hoſpitality becomes a Paſtor. Paſt. But I am a 
Paſtor of Sheep; I don't love Wolves. Con. But per- 
haps you don't hate a Wench ſo much. Bur what harm — 
we done you, that you have ſuch an Averſion to us, that you 
won't ſo much as admit us under your Roof? We won't 
put you to the Charge of a Supper. Paſt. Tl tell ye, be- 
cauſe if you ſpy bur a Hen or a Chicken in a Body's Houſe, 
[ ſhould be ſure to hear of it to-Morrow in the Pulpit. 
This is the Gratitude you ſhew for your being entertain'd. 
Con. We are not all ſuch Blabs, Paſt. Well, be what you 
will, I'd ſcarce put Confidence in St. Peter himſelf, 10 he 
came to me in ſuch a Habit. Con. If that he your Reſolu- 
tion, at leaſt tell us where is an Inn. Paſt. There's a publick 
Inn here in the Town. Con. What Sign has it? Paſt. Upon 
a Board that hangs up, you will WM a Dog thruſting his Head 

into 
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into a Porridge-Pot : This is acted to the Life iti the Kitchen 
and a Watts at the Bar. Cox. That's an unlucky Sign. 
Paſt. You may een make your beſt on'r. Con. What Sort 
of a Paſtor is this; we might be ſtarwd for him. Ber. If 
he feeds his Sheep no better than he feeds us, they muſt needs 
be very lean. Ber. In a difficult Caſe, we had need of good 
Counſel : What ſhall we do? Con. We muſt ſet a good 
Face ont. Ber. There's little to be gotten by Modeſty, 
in a Caſe of Neceſſity. Con. Very right, St. Francis will be 
with us. Ber. Lets try our Fortune then. Con. We wort 
ſtay for our Hoſt's Anſwer at the Door, but we'll ruſh di- 
realy into the Stove, and we won't eaſily be gotten out 
again. Ber. O impudent Trick ! Con. This is better than 
to lie abroad all Night, and be frozen to Death. In the 
mean Time, put Baſhfulneſs in your Wallet to Day, and 
take it out again To-morrow. Ber. Indeed, the Matter 
requires it. Ink. What fort of Animals do I fee here? 
Con. We are the Servants of God, and the Sons of St. Frax- 
cis, good Man. Ink, I don't know what Delight God may 
take in ſuch Servants ; but I would not have many of them 
in my Houſe. Cor. Why ſo? Ink. Becauſe at Eating and 
Drinking, you are more than Men ; but you have neither 
nor Feet to work. Ha, ha! You Sons of St. Francis, 
you uſe to tell us in the Pulpit, that he was a pure Batchelor, 
and has he got ſo many Sons? Con. We are the Children 
of the Spirit, not of the Fleſh. Ink. A very unhappy Fa- 
ther, for your Mind is the worſt Part about you; but your 
Bodies are too luſty, and as to that Part of you, it is better 
with — than tis for our Intereſt, who have Wives and 
Daughters. Con. Perhaps you ſuſpect that we are ſome of 
thoſe that degenerate from the Inſtitutions of our Founder; 
we are ſtrict Obſervers of them. Ik. And Tl obſerve you 
too, that you don't do me any Damage, for I have a mor- 
tal Averſion for this Sort of Cattle. Con. Why ſo, I pray ? 
Ink, Becauſe you carry Teeth in your Head, but no M 
in your Pocket ; and ſuch fort of Gueſts are very un 
come to me. Con. But we take Pains for you. Ink. Shall 
I ſhew you after what Manner you labour for me. Con. Do, 
ſhew us. Ink. Look upon that Picture there, juſt by you, 
on your left Hand, there you'll ſee a Wolf a Preaching, and 
behind him a Gooſe, thruſting her Head out of a Cowl: 
There again, you'll ſee a Wolf abſolving one at Confeſſion ; 
but a Piece of a Sheep, hid under his Gown, hangs out. 
There you ſee an Ape in a Fraxciſcays Habit, he holds 
forth a Croſs in one Hand, and has the other Hand in the 
ſick Man's Purſe. Con. We don't deny, but * 
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Wolres, Foxes and Apes are cloathed with this Habit, 
we confeſs oftentimes that Swine, Dogs, Horſes, Lions 
Bafilisks are concead under. it; but then the ame 

Garment covers many honeſt Men. As a Garment makes 

no Body better, ſo it makes no Body worſe. It is unjuſt 

to judge of a Man by his Cloaths ; for if fo, the Garment 
that you wear ſometimes were to be accounted deteſtable, 
becauſe it covers many Thieves, Murderers, Conjurers, and 

Whoremaſters. Ink. Well, Tl diſpenſe with your Habit. 

if you'll but pay your Reckonings. Con. We'll pray to 

God for you. Ink. And Pll pray to God for you, and 

there's one for t other. Con. But there-are ſome Perſons that 

you muſt not take Money of. Izk, How comes it that 
you make a Conſcience of touching any. Cox. Becauſe it 
does not conſiſt with our Profeſſion. Ink. Nor does it 
ſtand with my Profeſſion to entertain (Gueſts for nothing. 
Con. But we are tied up by a Rule not to touch Money. 


What Rule is yours? Ink. Read thoſe Verſes: 


» Gueſts at this Table, when you've eat while youre able. 
% not hence before, you have firſt paid your Score. 

Fr. We'll be no Charge to you. Ink. But they that are no 
large to me are no Profit to me neither. Con. If you do 
us any good Office here, God will make it up to you ſuffi- 
ciently. Ink. Bur theſe Words won't keep my Family. Cos. 
Well hide our ſelves in ſome Corner of the Stove, and 
won't be troubleſome to any Body. Ink. My Stove won't 


of Doors then. It may be we ſhall be devour'd by Wolves 
to Night. Ink. Neither Wolves nor Hogs will prey up- 
on their own kind. Cox. If you do fo you will be more 
cruel than the Tur te. Let us be what we will, we are Men. 
Int. I have loſt my Hearing. Con. You indulge your Corps, 
and lye naked in a warm Bed behind the Stove, and will you 
thruſt us out of Doors to be periſh'd with Cold, if the 
Wolves ſhould not devour us? Ink. Adam livd fo in 
Paradiſe. Con. He did ſo, but then he was innocent. 
Int, And ſo am I innocent. Con. Perhaps fo, — 
out the firſt Syllable. But take Care, if you thr 


us out of your Paradiſe, leſt God ſhould not receive 


jou into his. Ink. Good Words, I beſeech you. Wife. 
rithee, my Dear, make ſome Amends for all your ill 
Deeds by this ſmall Kindneſs, let them ſtay in our Houſe 
to Night: They are good * and thoullt thrive the bots 

2 t. 


Ink. And my Rule commands me quite the contrary. Can. 


hold ſuch Company. Con. What, will you thruſt us out 
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fort. Ink. Here's a Reconciler for you. I'm afraid you're 
agreed upon the Matter. I don't very well like to hear this 
good. Character from a Woman; Good Men. Wife. Phoo, 
there's _— in it. But think with your ſelf how often 
you have offended God with Dicing, Drinking, Brawling, 
Quarrelling. At leaft, make an Atonement for your Sins by 
this Act of Charity, and don't thruſt theſe Men out of 
Doors, whom = would wiſh to be with you when you 
are upon your th-bed. You oftentimes harbour Rattles 
and Buffoons, and will you thruſt theſe Men out of Doors: 
Ink. What does this Petticoat-Preacher do here, get you in, 
and mind your Kitchen? Wife. Well, fo I will. Bert. The 
Man ſoftens methinks, and he is taking his Shirt, I hope all 
will be well by and by. Con. And the Servants are laying 
the Cloth. Ir is happy for us that no Gueſts come, for we 
ſhould have been ſent packing if they had. Bert. Ir fell out 
very happily that we brought a Flaggon of Wine from the 
laſt Town we were at, and a roaſted Leg of Lamb, or elſe, 
for what I ſee here, he would not have given us ſo much 25 
a Mouthful of Hay. Cox. Now the Servants are ſet doyn, 
lets take part of the Table with them, but fo that we don't 
incommode any Body. Ink. I believe I may put it to your 
Score, that I have not a Gueſt to Day, nor any beſides m 
own Family, and you good-for-nothing ones. Con. Well, 
put it to our Score, if it has not happened to you often. 
Int. Oftner than I would have it ſo. Con. Well, don't be 
uneaſy ; Chriſt lives, and he'll never forſake his Servants. Ink. 
J have heard you are call'd evangelical Men; but the Goſpel 
forbids carrying about Satchels and Bread, but I ſee you have 
great Sleeves for Wallets, and you don't only carry Bread, 
but Wine too, and Fleſh alſo, and that of the beſt fort, Con. 
Take part with us, if you pleaſe. - Ink. My Wine is Hog- 
Waſh to it. Cox. Eat ſome of the Fleſh, there is more than 
enough for us. Ink. O happy Beggars” My Wife has dreſs 
nothing to Day, but Coleworts and a little ruſty Bacon. Con, 
If you pleaſe, let us join our Stocks; it is all one to us what we 
eat. Ink. Then why don't you carry with you Coleworts 
and dead Wine? Con. Becauſe the People where we dind 
to Day would needs force this upon us. Ink. Did your Din. 
ner coſt you nothing? Con. No. Nay they thanked us, and 
when we came away gave us theſe Things to carry along with u 
Ink. From whence did you come? Con. From Baſil. Int 
. Whoo! what ſo far? Con. Yes. Int. What ſort of Fellows 
are you that ramble about thus without Horſes, Money, Sei- 
Vvants, Arms, or Proviſions? Con. Lou ſee in us ſore Foot- 
ſteps of the evangelical» Life. Ik. It ſeems to me 9 
l 
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the Life of Vagabonds, that ſtroll about with Budgets. 
cn. Such Vagabonds the Apoſtles were, and ſuch was the 
Lord Feſus himſelf. Iunt. Can you tell Fortunes? Con. 
Nothing lef6. - Inn. How do you live then? Con. By him, 
who hath promiſed. Iunt. Who is he? Con. He that ſaid, 
Take no Care, but all Things [hall be added unto you. Innk. He 
did ſo promiſe, but it was o them that 2 the Kingdom 
of God. Con. That we do with all our Might. Int. The 
Apoſtles were famous for Miracles ; they heal'd the Sick, 
ſo that it is no Wonder how they liv'd every where, but 
can do no ſuch Thing. Con. We could, if we were 
like the Apoſtles, and if the Matter requir'd a Miracle. But 
Miracles were only given for a Time for the Conviction of 
the Unbelieving ; there is no Need of any Thing now, 
but a religious Life. And it is oftentimes a greater Happineſs 
to be ſick than to be well, and more happy to die than to live. 
Imk, What do you do then? Coz. That we can; every Man 
according to the Talent that God has given him. We com- 
fort, we exhort, we warn, we reprove, and when Opportu- 
nity offers, ſometimes we preach, if we any where find Pa- 
ſtors that are dumb: And if we find no Opportunity of doing 
Good, we take Care to do no Body any Harm, either by 
our Manners or our Words. Ian. I wiſh you would 
h for us to Morrow, for it is a Holy- _y Con. 

o St. Antony. He was indeed a good Man. But how 
came he to have a Holiday? Ink. Vil tell you. This Town 
abounds with Swineherds, by Reaſon of a large Wood hard 
by that produces Plenty of Acorns ; and the People have an 
Opinion that Sr. Autouy takes Charge of the Hogs, and there 
fore they worſhip him, for fear he ſhould grow angry, if 
they neglect him. Con. I wiſh they would worſhip him as 
they ought to do, Iunt. How's that? Con. Whoſoever imi- 
tates the Saints in their Lives, worſhips as he ought to do. 
Imk. To-morrow the Town will ring again with Drinking 
and Dancing, Playing, Scolding and Boxing. Con. After this 
Manner the Heathens once worſhipped their Bacchus. Bur I 
wonder, if this is their Way of worſhipping, that St. Antony 
is not enraged at this fort of Men that are more ſtupid than 
Hogs themfelves. Whar ſort of a Paſtor have you 2 A 
dumb one, or a wicked one? Innk. What he is to other 
People, I don't know : But he's a very good one to 
me, for he drinks all Day at my Houle, and no Body 


brings more Cuſtomers or better, to my great Advantage 


And I wonder he is not here now. Con, We have found 


by + gy he is not a very good one for our Turn. 
lun. What | Did you go to him chen? Con. We intreated 
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bim to let us lodge with him, but de chas'd us away from 


the Door, as if we had been Wolves, and ſent us di. 
ther. Iz kb. Ha, ha. Now I underſtand the Matter, he would 
not come becauſe he knew you were to be here. Cw, 
Is he a dumb one? Int. A dumb one! There's no By. 
dy is more noiſy in the Stove, and he makes the Church 
again. But I never heard him preach. But no Ned 
of more Words. As far as I underſtand, he bas made you 
ſenſible that he is none of the dumb Ones. Cos. Is he x 
learned Divine? Inv. He ſays he is a very great Scholar; 
but what he knows is what he has learned in privite 
Confeſſion, and therefore it is not lawful to let others know 
what he knows. What need many Words? Ti tell you 
in ſhort ; like People, like Prieſt ; and the Diſh, as we fay, 
wears its oWn Cover. Con. It may be he will not give a 
Man Liberty to preach in his Place. Ik. Yes, Ill under. 
take he wil, but upon this Condition, that you dot: have 
any Flirts at him, as it is a common Practice for you to do. 
Con. They have usd themſelves to an ill Cuſtom that do 
ſo. If a Paſtor offends in any Thing, I admoniſh him 
privately, the reſt is the Biſhop's Buſineſs. Iant. Such Birds 
ſeldom fly hither, Indeed you ſeem to be good Men 
your ſelves. But, pray, what's the Meaning of this Vari 
of Habits ? For a great many People take you to be 
Men by your Dreſs. Con. Why o? Invk. I can't tel, 
except it be that they find a great many of you to be ſo. 
Con. And many again take us to be holy Men, becauſe wo 
wear this Habit. They are both in an Error: But they ert 
leſs that take us to be good Men by our Habit, than they 
that take us for baſe Men. Inn. Well, fo let it be. But 


What is the Advantage of ſo many different Dreſſes? Con. 


What is your Opinion? Iznk. Why I fee no Advantage 
at all, except in Proceſſions, or War. For in Proceſſions 
there are carried about various Repreſentations of Saints, 
of Jeu, and Heathens, and we know which is which, by 
the different Habits. And in War the Variety of Dreſs is 
ood, that every one may know his own Company, and 
ollow his own Colours, fo that there tnay be no Confuſion 
in the Army. Con. You ſay very well: This is a military 


. .. Garment, one of us follows one Leader, and another ano- 


ther; but we all fight under one General, Chriſt. But 
in a Garment there are three Things to be confiderd. 
Ink, What are they? Con. Neceſſity, Uſe, and De- 
cency. Why do we eat? Iunk. That we mayrtt be ſtarvd 


with Hunger. Con. And for the very ſame Reaſon we tale 


a Garment that we maymt be ſtarvd with Cold. Tk. I 
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confeß it. Con. This Garment of mine is better for that than 
yours. It covers the Head, Neck, and Shoulders, from whence 
there is the moſt Danger. Uſe requires various Sorts of 
Garments. A ſhort Coat for a Horſeman, a long one 
for one that fits ſtill, a thin one in Summer, a thick one in 
Winter. There are ſome at Rome, that change their Cloaths 
three times a Day; in the Morning they take a Coat lin'd 
with Fur, about Noon they take a ſingle one, and to- 
wards Night one that is a little thicker ; but every one 
is not furniſh'd with this Variety ; therefore this Garment 
of ours is contriv'd ſo, that this one will ſerve for vari- 
ous Uſes. Innk. How is that? Con. If the North Wind 
blow, or the Sun ſhines hot, we put on our Cowl; if 
the Heat is troubleſome, we let it down behind. If we 
are to fir ſtill, we let down our Garment about our Heels, 
if we are to walk, we hold or tuck it up. Ink, He was 
no Fool, whoſoever he was, that contriv'd ic, Con. And 
it is the chief Thing in living happily, for a Man to ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to be content with a few Things : For if 
once we begin to indulge our ſelves with Delicacies and 
Senſualities, there will be no End; and there is no one 
. Garment could be invented, that could anſwer ſo many 
Purpoſes, Ink. I allow that. Con. Now let us conſider 
the Decency of it: Pray tell me honeſtly, if you ſhould 
put on wur Wite's Cloaths, would not every one ſay that 
you acted indecently ? Ink, They would ſay I was mad. 
Con. And what would you ſay, if ſhe ſhould put on yout 
Cloaths? Imnk. I ſhould not ſay much perhaps, but I ſhould 
cudgel her handſomly. Con. But then, how does it ſig- 
nify nothing what Garment any one wears? Irnk. O yes, 
in this Caſe it is very material. Con. Nor is that ſtrange ; 
for the Laws of the very Pagans inflict a Puniſhment on 
either Man or Woman, that ſhall wear the Cloaths of a 
different Sex. Iunt. And they are in the Right for it. 
Con. But, come on. What if an old Man of Fourſcore 
ſhould dreſs himſelf like a Boy of Fifteen ; or if a young 
Man dreſs himſelf like an old Man, would not every one 
lay be ought to be bing'd for it? Or if an old Woman 
ſhould” attire her ſelf like a young Girl, and the contrary ? 
Imk. No doubt. Con. In like Manner, if a Lay-Man 
ſhould wear a Prieſt's Habit, and a Prieſt a Lay-Man's. 
Imk, They would both act unbecomingly. Con. What if a 
ome Man ſhould put on the Habit of a Prince,' or an in- 
rior Clergy-Man that of a Biſhop 2 Would he act unhand- 
lomely or no? Int. Certainly he would. Con. What if a 
Citizen ſhould dreſs himſelf like x Soldier, with 2 Feather in 
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his Cap, and other Accoutrements of a being Soldier 
Ink. He would be laugh'd at. Con. What if any Fm. 
liſß Enſign ſhould carry a white Croſs in his Colour, 2 
Swiſs a red one, a French Man a black one? Ink, He 
would act imprudently. Cox. Why then do you wonder & 
much at our Habit? Ink. I know the Difference between 
a private Man and a Prince, between a Man and a Wo. 
man; but I don't underſtand the Difference between 2 
Monk and 20 Monk. Con. What Difference is there be. 
tween a poor Man and a rich Man? Ink. Fortune. cn. 
And yet it would be unbecoming a poor Man to imitate 2 
rich Man in his Dreſs. Tzzk. Very true, as rich Men 
now a-Days. Con. What Difference is there between a 
Fool and a wiſe Man? Ink. Something more than there 
is between a rich Man and a poor Man. Cor. Are not 
Fools dreſsd up in a different Manner from wiſe. Men ? 
Innk. I can't tell how well it becomes you, but your Habit 
does not differ much from theirs, if it had but Ears and Bell, 
Con. Theſe indeed are wanting, and we are the Fools of 
this World, if we really are what we pretend to be. Innk. 
What you are I don't know ;. but this I know that there 
are a great many Fools that wear Ears and Bells, that have 
more Wit than thoſe that wear Caps lin'd with Furs, 
Hoods, and other Enſigns of wiſe Men; therefore it ſeems 
a ridiculous Thing to me to make a Shew of Wiſdom by 
the Dreſs rather than in Fat. I ſaw a certain Man, more 
than a Fool, with a Gown hanging down to his Heels, a 
Cap like our Doctors, and had the Countenance of a grave 
Divine ; he diſputed publickly with a Shew of Gravity, and 
he was as much made on by great Men, as any of their 
Fools, and was more a Fool than any of them. Con, Well, 
what would you infer from that? That a Prince who 
laughs at his Jeſter ſhould change Coats with him? Ink. Per. 
haps Decorum would require it to be ſo, if your Propoſi- 
| _ be true, that the Mind of a Man is repreſented by his 

abit. 8 | 
Con. You preſs this upon me indeed, but I am ſtill of 
the Opinion, that there is good Reaſon for giving Fools 
diſtin& Habits. Inn. What Reaſon ? Con. That no Body 
might hurt them, if they ſay or do any Thing thats fooliſh. 
Innk, But on the contrary, I won't ſay, that their Dreb 
does rather provoke ſome People to do them Hurt; infomuch, 
that oftentimes of Fools they become Mad-men. Nor do 
I ſee any Reaſon, why a Bull that gores a Man, or 2 
Dog, or a Hog that kills a Child, ſhould be puniſh'd, and 
2 Fool wha commits greater Crimes ſhould be AG” 
| * Fs ve 
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live under the Protection of his Folly. But I ask you, 
- what is the Reaſon that you are diſtinguiſhed from others 
by your Dreſs ? For if every trifling Cauſe is ſufficient to 
require a different Habit, then a Baker ſhould wear a diffe- 
rent Dreſs from a Fiſherman, and a Shoemaker from a Tay- 
lor, an Apothecary from a Vintner, a Coachman from a 
Mariner. And you, if you are Prieſts, why do you, wear 
a Habit different from other Prieſts? If you are Laymen, 
why do . differ from us? Con. In antient Times, Monks 
were only the purer Sort of the Laity, and there was then 
only the ſame Difference between a Mont and a Layman, 
as between a frugal, honeſt Man, that maintains his Fa- 
mily by his Ind » and a ſwaggering Highwayman that 
lives by Robbing. Afterwards the Biſhop of Rome beſtow'd 
Honours upon us; and we our ſelves gave ſome Reputation 
to the Habit, which now is neither ſimply laick, or ſacer- 
dotal ; but ſuch as it is, ſome Cardinals and Popes have not 
been aſhamed to wear it. Junk. But as to the Decorum of 
ir, whence comes that? Cox. Sometimes from the Nature 
of Things themſelves, and ſometimes from Cuſtom and the 
Opinions of Men. Would not all Men think it ridiculous 
for a Man to wear a Bull's Hide, with the Horns on his 
Head, and the Tail trailing after him on the Ground? Innk. 
That would be ridiculous enough. Con. Again, if any one 
ſhould wear a Garment that ſhould hide his Face, and his Hands, 
and ſhew his privy Members? Ian. That would be more 
' ridiculous than the other, Con. The very Pagan Writers 
have taken Notice of them that have wore Cloaths fo thin, 
— it were indecent even for Women themſelves to wear 
uch. | | 
It is more modeſt to be naked, as we found you in the 
Stove, than to wear a tranſparent Garment, Iunk. I fancy 
that the whole of this Matter of Apparel, depends upon 
. Cuſtom and the Opinion of People. Con Why ſo? Ink. 
It is not many. Days ago, fince ſome Travellers lodg'd 
at my Houſe, who faid, that they had travelled through 
divers Countries _ diſcovered, which are wanting in 
the antient Maps. They faid they came to an Iſland of 
a very temperate Air, where they look'd upon it as the 
greateſt Indecency in the World to cover their Bodies. 
Con. It may be they liv'd like Beaſts. Ink. Nay, they ſaid 
they liv'd a Life of great Humanity, they liv'd under a 
King, they attended kim to Work every Morning daily, 
but not above an Hour in a Day. Con. What Work did 
they do? Innk. They pluck'd up a certain Sort of Roots 
chat ſerves them inſtead of Bread, and is more pleaſant and 
more 
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more wholſome than Bread ; and when this was done, t 
every one went to his Buſineſs, what he had a Mind to do. 
They bring up their Children religiouſly, they avoid and 
— — Vices, but none more ſeverely than Adultery. Con. 
What's the Puniſhment ? Innk. They forgive the Women, 
for it is permitted to that Sex. But for Men that are ta- 
ken in Adultery, this is the Puniſhment, that all his Life 
after, he ſhould appear in publick with his privy Parts co- 
vered. Con. A mighty Puniſhment indeed! Tnnk. Cuſtom 
has made it to them the very greateſt Puniſhment that is. 
con. When I conſider the Force of Perſuaſion, I am almoſt 
"ready to allow it. For if a Man would expoſe a Thief 
or a Maurderer. to the greateſt 28 would it not be 
a ſufficient Puniſhment to cut off a Piece of the hinder 
Part of his Cloaths, and ſow a Piece of a Wolf's Skin up- 
on his Buttocks, to make him wear a party-colour'd Pair 
of Stockings, and to cut the fore-part of his Doublet in the 
Faſhion of a Net, leaving his Shoulders and his Breaſt bare 
to ſhave off one Side of his Beard, and leave the other 
hanging down, and curl one Part of it, and to put him a 
Cap on his Head, cut and {laſh'd, with a huge Plume of 
Feathers, and fo expoſe him publickly; would not this 
make him more ridiculous than to put him on a Fool's 
Cap with long Ears and Bells? And yet Soldiers dreſs 
themſelves every Day in this Trim, and are well en 
pleaſed with themſelves, and find Fools enough, that like 
the Dreſs too, though there is nothing more ridiculous. . 
Izzk. Nay, there are topping Citizens too, who imitate 
them as much as they can poſſibly. Coz. But now if a Man 
ſhould dreſs himſelf up with Birds Feathers like an Indian, 
would not the very Boys, all of them, think he was a Mad- 
man? Ik. Stark mad. Con. And yet, that which we ad- 
mire, favours of a greater Madneſs ſtill: Now as it is true, 
that nothing is ſo ridiculous but Cuſtom will bear it out; fo 
it cannot be denied, but that there is a certain Decorum in 
Garments, which all wiſe Men always account a Decorum; and 
that there is alſo an Unbecomingneſs in Garments, which 
will to wiſe Men always ſeem unbecoming. Who does not 
laugh, when he ſees a Woman dragging a long Train at her 
Heels, as if her Quality were to be meaſured by the Length 
of her Tail ? And yet ſome Cardinals are not aſham'd to 
follow this Faſhion in their Gowns : And ſo prevalent a 
Thing is Cuſtom, that there is no altering of a Faſhion that 
has once obtain'd. Innk. Well, we have had Talk enough 
about Cuſtom : But tell me now, whether you think it bet- 
ter for Monks to differ from others in Habit, or not to dif- 
fer? Con. I think it to be more agreeable to (ris Io 
plicity. 
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city, not to judge of any Man by his Habit, if it be but 
ber and ron Innk. Why don't you caſt away your 
Cowls then? Con. Why did not the Apoſtles preſently eat 
of all Sorts of Meat ? TIw#k. I can't tell. Do you tell me 
that. Con. Becauſe an invincible Cuſtom hinder'd it: For 
whatſoever is deeply rooted in the Minds of Men, and has 
been confirm'd by long Uſe, and is turn'd as it were into 
Nature, can never be remov'd on a ſudden, without endan- 
gering the publick Peace; but muſt be remoy'd by De- 
„as 2 Horſe's Tail is pluck'd off by ſingle Hairs, Ink. 
| F could bear well enough with it, if the Monks had all but 
one Habit: But who can bear ſo many different Habits ? 
Con. Cuſtom has brought in this Evil, which brings in every 
Thing. Benedict did not invent a new Habit, but the fame 
that he wore himſelf and his Diſciples, which was the Habit 
of a plain, honeſt Layman: Neither did Francis invent a 
new -Dreſs ; but it was the Dreſs of poor Country-Fel- 
lows. Their Succeſſors have by new Additions turned it into 
Superſtition. Don't we fee ſome old Women at this Day, 

that keep to the Dreſs of their Times, which is more di 
rent from the Dreſs now in Faſhion; than my Dreſs is from 
yours? Inst. We do ſee it. Con. Therefore, when you fee 
this Habit, you ſee only the Reliques of antient Times. 
In»h. Why then, has your Garment no Holineſs in it? Con. 
None at all. In»+, There are ſome of you that make their 
Boaſts that theſe Dreſſes were divinely directed by the holy 
Virgin Mother. Con. Theſe Stoties are but meer Dreams; 
Int. Some deſpair of being able to recover from à Fit of 
Sickneſs, unleſs they be wrapp'd up in a Dominican's Habit: 
Nay, nor wort be buried bur in a Franciſcan's Habit. 
Con, They that perſuade People of thoſe Things, are either 
Cheats or Fools, and they that believe them are ſuperſtitious. 
God will know a wicked Man as well in a Franciſcan”s Ha- 
bit, as in a Soldier's Coat. Iwnt. There is not fo much 
— be Feathers of Birds of the Air, as thete is in 
your Habits. Con. What then, is it not a very good Thing 
to imitate Nature? But it is a better Thing to out- do it. 
Im. I wiſh you would out- do it in the Variety of your 
Beaks too. Con. But, come on. I will be an Advocate for 
Variety, if you will give me Leave. Is not a Spaniard dreſ- 
ſed after one Faſhion, an Itehar after another, a Frenchman 
after another, à German after another, a Greek after another, 
a Turk after another, and a Saragen after another? Junk. 
Yes. Cov, And then in the ſame Country, what Variety of 
Garments is there in Perſons of the ſame Sex, Age and De- 
gree. How different is the Dreſs of the Venetian from the 


Floremtine, and of both from the Roman, and this only vithin 
| Italy 
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Ttaly alone? Ink. I believe it. Con. And from hence 
alſo came our Variety. Dominic he took his Dreſs from the 
honeſt Ploughmen in that Part of Spain in which he livd; 
and Benedict from the Country-Fellows of that Part of Ira 
in which he livd ; and Francis from the Husbandmen df 
a different Place, and ſo for the reſt. Iznk. So that for 
aught I find, you are no holier than we, unleſs you live ho- 
lier. Cox, Nay, we are worſe than you, in that; if we live 
wickedly, we are a greater Stumbling to the Simple. Innk, 
Is there any Hope of us then, who have neither Patron, 
nor Habit, nor Rule, nor Profeſſion ? Con. Yes, good 
Man; ſee that you hold it faſt. Ask your Godfathers what you 
promis'd in Baptiſm, what Profeſſion you then made. Do 
you want a human Rule, who have made a Profeſſion of 
the Goſpel Rule ? Or do you want a Man for a Patron, 
who have Jeſus Chriſt for a Patron ? Conſider what -you 
owe to your Wife, to your Children, to your Family, and 
ou will find you have a greater Load upon you, than if you 
had profeſſed the Rule of Francis. Innk. Do you believe 
that any Inn-keepers go to Heaven. Con. Why not? Ink. 
There are a great many Things faid and dore in this Houſe, 
that are not according to the Goſpel. Con. What are they? 
Inn. One fuddles, another talks Bawdy, another brawls, and 
another ſlanders; and laſt of all, I can't tell whether — 
keep themſelves honeſt or not. Cox. You muſt prevent t 
Things as much as you can; and if you cannot hinder them, 
however, do not for Profn's ſake encourage or draw on theſe 
Wickedneſſes. Inzk. Sometimes I don't deal very honeſtly 
as to my Wine. Cox, Wherein ? Iznk. When I find my 
Gueſts grow a little too hot, I put more Water into the 
Wine. Con. That's a ſmaller Fault than felling of Wine 
made up with unwholſome Ingredients. In##. "Bur tell me 
truly, how many Days have you been in this Journey ? 
Con. Almoſt a Month. Ink. Who takes care of you all 
the while? Con. Are not they taken care enough of, that 
have a Wife, and Children, and Parents, and Kindred ? 
Innk. Oftentimes. Con. You have but one Wife, we have 
a hundred; you have but one Father, we have a hundred; 
ou have but one Houſe, we have an hundred ; you have 


ut a few Children, we have an innumerable Company ; | 


you have but a few Kindred, we have an infinite Number. 
Ink, How ſo ? Con. Becauſe the Kindred of the Spirit ex- 
tends more largely, than the Kindred of the Fleſh : So Chriſt 
has promiſed, and we experience the Truth of what he has pro- 
miſed. 1k. In troth, you have been a good Companion for 
me; let me die if I don't like this Diſcourſe better than to 


drink with our Parſon. Do us the Honour to preach to the 
| People 
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People To-morrow, and if ever you happen to come this 
Way again, know that here's a Lodging for you. Con. But 
what if others ſhould come? Iunk. They ſhall be welcome, 

if they be but ſuch as you, Con. I hope they will be better. 
Int. But among ſo many bad ones, how ſhall I know which 
are good ? Con. PII tell you in a few Words, bur in your 
Far. Innk. Tell me. Con. Ik. | remember it, 


and do it. 
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The Abbot and learned Woman. 


The ARGUMENT. 


A certain Abbot paying @ Viſit to a Lady, finds her 
reading Greek and Latin Authors. A Diſpute ariſes, 
whence Pleaſantneſs of Life proceeds, viz. Not from 
external Enjoyments, but from the Study of Wiſdom. 
An ignorant Abbot will by no means have his 

| to be learned; nor has he himſelf ſo much as a ſingle 
Book in his Cloſet. Pious Women in old Times gave 
their Minds to the Study of the Scriptures ; but 
Monks that hate Learning, and give themſeFves up to 
Luxury, Idleneſs, aud Hunting, are provoł'd to ap- 
ply themſelves to other Kinds of Studies, more be- 
coming their Profeſſion. | | 


' ANTRONIUS, MAGDADA. 


NT. What ſort of Houſhold-ſtuff do I ſee? Mag. Is 

it not that which is neat? Aut. Howneat it is, I can't 
tell, bur I'm ſure, it is not very becoming, either a Maid 
or a Matron. Mag. Why ſo? Ant. Becauſe here's Books 
lying about every where. Mag. What have you liv'd to this 
Ape, and are both an Abbot and a Courtier, and never ſaw 
any Books in a Lady's Apartment? Aut. Yes, I have ſeen 
Books, but they were French; but here I ſee Greek and La- 
tin ones. Mag. Why, are there no other Books but French 
ones that teach Wiſdom ? Art. But it becomes Ladies to 
have ſomething that is diverting, to paſs away their Leiſure 
Hours. Mag. Muſt none but Ladies be wiſe, and live plea- 
FT | ſantly ? 
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ſantly? Ant. You very improperly connect being wiſe, and 
living pleaſantly together : Women have nothing to do with 
Wiſdom ; Pleaſure is Ladies Buſineſs. Mag. Ought not eye. 

one to live well? Ant. I am of Opinion, they ought ſo ty 

- do. Mag. Well, can any Body live a pleaſant Life, that 
does not live a good Life? Aut. Nay, rather, how can 
any _ live a pleaſant Life, that does not live a good Life? 
Mag. Why then, do you approve of living illy, it it be bur 
pleaſantly ? Ant. I am of the Opinion, that they live a 
2 Life, that live a pleaſant Life. Mag. Well, but 
m whence does that Pleaſure proceed ? From outward 
ings, or from the Mind ? Ant. From outward Thing, 
Mag. O ſubtle Abbot ; but thick-skulbd Philoſopher ! 
Pray tell me in what you ſuppoſe a pleaſant Life to conſiſt >. 
Ant. Why, in Sleeping, and Feaſting, and Liberty of doing 
what you pleaſe, in Wealth, and in Honours. Mag. Bur 
wan to all theſe Things God ſhould add Wiſdom, 
ſhould you live pleaſantly then? Ant. What is it that you 
call by the Name of Wiſdom ? Mag. This is Wiſdom, to 
know that a Man is only happy by the Goods of the Mind. 
That Wealth, Honour, and Dalcene, neither make a Man 
happier or better. Ant. If that be Wiſdom, fare it well 
for me. Mag. Suppoſe now that I take more Pleaſure in 
reading a good Author, than you do in Hunting, Drink- 
ink, or Gaming; won't you think I live pleaſantly ? 
Ant. I would not live that ſort of Life. Mag. I don't en- 
quire what you take moſt Delight in ; but what is it that 
ought to be moſt delighted in? Ant. I would not have my 
Monks mind Books much. Mag. But my Husband ap- 
proves very well of it. But what Reaſon have you, why 
would not have your Monks bookiſh 2 Ant. Becauſe 

find they are not ſo obedient ; they anſwer again out of the 
Decrees and Decretals of Perer and Paul. Mag. Why then 
do you command them the contrary to-what Peter and Paul 
did ? Ant. I can't tell what they teach; but I can't en- 
dure a Monk that anſwers again: Nor would I have any 
of my Monks wiſer than I am my ſelf. Mag. Yeu might 
prevent that well enough, if you did but lay your ſelf out, 
to get as much Wiſdom as you can. Ant. I han't Lei- 
ſure. Mag. Why fo ? Ant. Becauſe I han't Time. Mag. 
What, not at Leiſure to be wiſe * Ant. No. Mag. Pray 
what hinders you? Ant. Long Prayers, the Affairs of my 
Houſhold, —_—_ looking er m Horſes, _— 
Court. Mag. Well, and do you think theſe Things are bet- 
ter than Wiſdom ? Ant. m has made it ſo. . Mas. 
Well, but now anſwer me this one Thing: Suppoſs Col 
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ſhould grant you this Power, to be able to turn your (elf 
and your Monks into any Sort of Animal that you had 
2 Mind: Would you turn them into Hogs, and your ſelf 
into a Horſe ? Ant. No, by no means, Mag. By doing 
ſo you might prevent any of them from being wiſer than 
our ſelf? Ant. It is not much Matter to me what Sort 
of Animals my Monks are, if I am but a Men my ſelf. 
Mag. Well, and do you look upon him to be a Man thar 
neither has Wiſdom, nor defires to have it? Ant. I am 
wiſe enough for my ſelf. Mag. And fo are Hogs wiſe 
enough for themſelves. Ant. You ſeem to be a Sophiſtreſs, 
you argue ſo ſmartly. Mag, I won't tell you what you 
ſeem to me to be. But why does this Houthold-ſtuff diſ- 
pleaſe you? Ant. Becauſe a Spinning-wheel is a Woman's 
Weapon. Mag. Is it not a Woman's Buſineſs to mind the 
Affairs of her Family, and ro inſtruct her Children? Ant. 
Te, it is. Mag. And do you think fo weighty an Office can 
be executed without Wiſdom? Ant. I believe not. Mag. 
This Wiſdom I learn from Books. Ant. I have threeſcore 
and two Monks in my Cloiſter, and you will not ſee one 
Book in my Chamber. Mag. The Monks are finely look d 
after all this while. Ant. I could diſpenſe with Books; but 
I can't bear Latin Books. Mag. Why ſo ? Ant. Becauſe that 
Tongue is not fit for a Woman. Mag. I want to know the 
Reaſon. Ant. Becauſe it contributes nothing towards the De- 
fence of their Chaſtity. Mag. Why then do French Books 
that are ſtuff d with the moſt trifling Novels, contribute to 
Chaſtity? Ant. But there is another Reaſon. Mag. Let it 
be what it will, tell me it plainly. Ant. They are more ſe- 
cure from the Prieſts, if they don't underſtand Latin. Mag. 
Nay, there's the leaſt Danger from that Quarter according 
to your way of Working ; becauſe you take all the Pains you 
can not to know any Thing of Latin. Ant. The common 


People are of my Mind, becauſe it is ſuch a rare unuſual Thing 


for a Woman to underſtand Latin. Mag. What do you tell 
me of the common People for, who are the worſt Examples 
in the World that can be follow'd. What have I to do with 
Cuſtom, that is the Miſtreſs of all evil Practices? We ought 
to accuſtom our ſelves to the beſt Things: And by that 
Means, that which was uncuſtomary would become habitual, 
and that which was unpleaſant would beeome pleaſant ; and 
that which ſeemed unbecoming would look graceful. Ant. 
hear you. Mag. Is it becoming a German Woman to learn 
to ſpeak French? Ant. Yes it is. Mag. Why is it? Ant. 
Becauſe then ſhe will be able to converſe with thoſe that 
ſpeak Frenob. Mag. And why then is it unbecoming in me 
to 
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to learn Latin, that I may be able daily to have Converfation 
with ſo many eloquent, learned and wiſe Authors, and faith- 
ful Counſellors? Ant. Books deſtroy Womens Brains, who 
have little enough of themſelves. Mag. What Quantity of 
Brains you have left I cannot tell: And as for my ſelf, let 
me have never ſo little, I had rather | them in Study, 
than in Prayers mumbled over without the Heart going along 
with them, or fitting whole Nights in Quafhng of Bumpers, 
Ant. Bookiſhneſs makes Folks mad. Mag. And does not the 
Rattle of your Pot-Companions, your Banterers, and Drolls, 
make you mad? Ant. No, they paſs the Time away. 
Mag. How can it be then, that ſuch pleaſant Companions 
ſhould make me mad? Ant. That's the common Saying. 
Mag. But I by Experience find quite the contrary. How 
many more, do we ſee grow mad by hard Drinking, unſea- 
ſonable Feaſting, and fitting up all Night tippling, which de- 
ſtroys the Conſtitution and Senſes, and has made People 

? Ant. By my Faith, I would not have a learned Wite. 
Mag. But I bleſs my ſelf, that I have gotten a Husband that 
is not like your ſelf. Learning both endears him to me, and 
me to him. Ant. Learning coſts a great deal of Pains to 
get, and after all we muſt die. Mag. Notable Sir, pray tell 
me, ſuppoſe you were to die To-morrow, had you rather die 
a Fool or a wiſe Man? Ant. Why, a wiſe Man, if I could 
come at it without Ar Pains. Mag. But there is nothing 
to be attained in this Life without Pains; and yet, let us get 
what we will, and what Pains ſoever we are at to attain it, 
we muſt leave it behind us: Why then ſhould we think 
much to be at ſome Pains for the moſt precious Thing ot 
all, the Fruit of which will bear us Company unto another 
Life. Ant. I have often heard it ſaid, that a wiſe Woman 
is twice a Fool. Mag. That indeed has been often ſaid ; but 
it was by Fools. A Woman that is truly wiſe does not think 
her ſelf ſo : But on the contrary, one that knows nothing, 
thinks her ſelf to be wiſe, and that is being twice a Fool. 
Ant. I can't well tell how it is, that as Panniers don't be- 
come an Ox, ſo neither does Learning become a Woman. 
Mag. But, I ſuppoſe, you can't deny but Panniers will look 
better upon an Ox, than a Mitre upon an Aſs or a Sow. 
What think you of the Virgin Mary? Ant. Very highly. Mag. 
Was not ſhe bookiſh ? Ant. Yes; but notas to ſuch Books as 
theſe. Mag. What Books did ſhe read? Aut. The canonical 
Hours. Mag. For the Uſe of whom ? Ant. Of the Order 
of Benediftines. Mag. Indeed? What did Paula and Euſte- 
chium do? Did not they converſe with the holy Scriptures? 
Ant. Ay, but this is a rare Thing now, Mag. So * $ 
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dlockheaded Abbot in old Time; fut now nothing is more 
common. In old Times Princes and Emperors were as emi- 
nent for Learning as for their Goverizments : And after all, it 
is not ſo great 2 Rarity as you think it. There are both in 
Spain and Italy not a few Women, that are able to vye with 
the Men, and there are the Morites in England, and the Bili- 
bald-duks and Blaureticks in Germany. So that unleſs you take 
Care of yaur ſelves it will come to that paſs, that we ſhall be 
Divinity-Profeſſors in the Schools, and preach in the Churches, 
and take Poſſeſſion of your Mitres. Ant. God forbid. Mag. 
Nay it is your Buſineſs to forbid ir. For if you hold on as 
you have begun, even Geeſe themſelves will preach before 
they'll endure you 4 Parcel of dumb Teachers. You ſee the 
World is turn'd upſide-down, and you muſt either lay aſide 
your Dreſs, or perform your Part. Aut. How came I to 
fall into this Woman's CHOTEE? If you'll come to ſet me, 
Ill treat you more pleaſant iy Mag. After what Manner ? 
Ant. Why, we'll dance, and drink heartily, and hunt and play, 
and laugh. Mag. I can hardly forbear laughing now. 
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The Epithalamium of Petrus Agidins, 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Muſes and Graces are brought in, as ſinging the 


nine Muſes, and the three Graces coming out of 4 
Grove, which Balbinus can't ſee : They take their 
May to Antwerp, to the Wedding of Ægidius, ty 
whom they wiſh all Joy, that nothing of Different 
or Uneaſineſs may ever ariſe between em. How thiſ: 

Marriages prove that are made, the Graces not fa. 
vouring em. Congratulatory Verſes. 


ALIPIUS, BALBINUS, MUS. 


here? Ba. Either you ſee what is not to be ſeen, or 

I can't ice that which is to be ſeen, Al. Nay, I'll aſſure 
you, 'tis a wonderful charming Sight. Ba. Why do you 
plague me at this Rate? Tell me, where *tis you ſee it, 
Al. Upon the leſt Hand there in the Grove, under the 
Side of the Hill, Ba. I ſee the Hill, but I can ſee nothing 
eſe. Al. No! don't you ſee a Company of pretty Maids 
there? Ba. What do you mean, to make a Fool of me 
at this Rate? I can't fee a bit of a Maid any where. 
Al. Huſh, they're juſt now coming out of the Grove. Oh 
admirable! How neat they are! How charmingly zhey look! 
Tis a heavenly Sight. Ba. What! Are you pollelss ? 
Al. Oh, I know who they are; they're the nine Muſes, 
and the three Graces, I wonder what they're a-doing. ! 
never in all my Life ſaw em more charmingly dzeſsd, not 
in 2 gayer Humour; they have every one of 'em got 
Crowns of Laurel unon their Heads, and their Inſtruments 
of Muſick in their Hands. And huw lovingly the Graces 
go Side by Side? How becomingly they look in their lol 
Dreſs, with their Garments flowing and trailing after em. 


Epithalamium of Peter Agidius. Alipius ſpies the 


L. Good God! What ſtrange glorious Sight do ! fee 


Ba, I never heard any Bcdy talk more like a Mad-man r 


4 
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al my Days, than you do. Al. You never ſaw a happier 
Man in all your Life-time. Ba. Pray what's the Matter, 
that you can ſee and I can't? Al. Becauſe you have never 
drank of the Muſes Fountain; and no Body can ſee em 
but they that have. Ba. I have drank plentifully - out of 
Sotus's Fountain. Al. But that is not the Fountain of the 
5 Muſes, but a Lake of Frogs. Ba. Bur can't you do ſome- 
thing co make me ſee this Sight, as cell as you Al. | 
could if I had a Laurel-Branch here, for Water out of a 
clear, Spring, ſprinkied upon one wich a Laure! Bough, makes 
the Eyes capable of ſuch Sights as theſe. Ba. Hh, fee here 
is a Laurel and a Fountain oo? Al. Ie there? That's 
clever, I vow. Ba. But prithee, ſprinkle me with it. Al. 
Now look, do you ſee now? Ba. As much as { did be- 
fore. Sprinkle me again. Al. Nell now do you ice? Ba. 
' Juſt as much; ſprincle me plencifully. Al. I believe you 
can't but ſee now. Ba. Now I can ſcarce ſee vou. Al. 
Ah poor Man, how total a Darkneſs has ſeized your Eyes! 
This Art would open even the Eyes of an old Coachman: 
But however, don't plague your ſelf about it, perhaps cis 
better for you not to ſee it, leſt you ſhould come off as ill 
by ſeeing the Muſes, as Actæon did by ſeeing Diana: For 
ou'd perhaps be in Danger of being rurn'd eicher into a 
edgehog, or a wild Boar, a Swine, a Camel, a Frog, or 
2 Jackdaw. But however, F you cant ſee, Vil make you 
hear em, if you don't make a Noile ; they are juſt a- coming 
this Way. Lets meet em. Hail, moſt welcome God- 
deſſes. Mu. And you heartily, Lover of the Muſes, Al. 
What makes you pull me ſo? Ba. You an'c as good as 
your word. Al. Why don't you hear em? Bal, I hear 
ſomewhat, but I don't know what it is. 4/ Well, PII 
ſpeak Latin to em then. Whither are you going io fine 
and ſo brick ? Are you going to Louvain to ſee the Uni- 


verity? Mu. No, we aſſure you, we won't go thither. Al. 


Why not? Mu. What Plage is for us, where ſo many Hogs 
are grunting, Camels and Aſſes braying, Jackdaws cawings 
and Magpies chattering ? Al. But for all chat, there pre 


ſome there that are your Admirers. Mu. We know that, 


and therefore we'll go thicher a few Years hence. The ſuc- 


ceſfive Period of Ages has not yet brought on that Time; 


for there will be one, that will build us a pleaſant Houſe 
there, or a Temple rather, ſuch a one, as there ſcarce is 2 


finer or more ſacred any where elſe. Al. Mayn't a Body 


know who it will be, that ſhall do ſo much Honour to our 


Country? Au. You may know it, that are one of out 
| 8 2 Priefts ? 
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Prieſts? There's no doubt, but you have heard the Name 
of the Bulſlidians, famous all the, World over. Al. You 
have mention'd a noble Family truly, born ro grace the 
Palaces of the greateſt Princes i» the Univerſe. For who 
does not revere the great Francis Bulſiidivs, the Biſhop of the 
Church of Bezargon, who has approv'd himſelf more than 


a ſingle Neſtor, to Philip the Son of Maximilian the Great, 


the Father of Charles, who will alſo be a greater Man than 
his Father? Af. O how happy had we been, if the Fate 
had not envy'd the Earth he Happireſ of ſo great a Man. 
What a Patron was he to all liberal Studies! How candid 
a Favourer of Ingenuity ! But he has left two Brothers, 
Giles, a Man of admirable Judgment and Wiſdom, and 
Jerome. Al. We know very well that Ferome is ſingularly 
well accompliſh'd with all manner of Literature, and adorn'd 
with every kind of Virtue, Mu. Bu: the Deſtinies wort 
ſuffer him to be long-liv'd neither, though no Man in the 
World better deſerves to be immortaliz'd. Al, How do 
you know that? Mu. We had it from Apollo. Al. How 
envious are the Deſtinies, to take from us all deſirable 
Things ſo haſtily > Mu. We muſt not talk of that at ifs 
time; but this Jerome, dying with great Applauſe, will leave 
his whole Eſtate for rhe building a College at Lowvain, in 
which moſt learned Men ſhall profeſs and teach publickly, 
and gratis, the three Languages. Theſe Things will bring a 
rest Ornament to Learning, and Glory to Charles himſelf; 
Then we'll reſide at Louvain, with all our Hearts. Al. But 
whither are you going now? Mu. To Antwerp. Al. What, 
the Muſes and Graces going to a Fair? Mu. No, we al- 
ſure you, we are not going to a Fair; but to a Wedding, 
Al. What have Virgins to do at Weddings 2 Ms. Tis no 
indecent Thing at all, for Virgins to be at ſuch a Wed- 
ding as this is. Al. Pray what fort of a Marriage is it? 
Mu. A holy, undefiled, and chaſte Marriage, ſuch a one 2 
Pallas herſelf need not to be aſnam'd to be at: Nay, more 
than that, we believe ſhe will be at it. Al. Mayn't a 
47 know the Bride and Bridegroom's Name? Au. We 
believe you muſt needs know that moſt courteous and 
accompliſhd Youth in all Kinds of polite Learning, Peter 
Egidius. Al. You have named an Angel, not a Man. Mu. 
The pretty Maid Corxelia, a fit Match for Apollo himſelf, is 
going to be married to Ægidius. Al. Indeed, he has been 
a great Admirer of you, even from his Infancy. Mu. We 
are going to ſing him an Epithalamium. A, What, and 
will the Graces dance too? My. They will not only dance, 
bur they will alſo unite thoſe two true Loyers, with thy w_ 
| | able 
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luble Ties of mutual Affection, that no Difference or Jarr- 
ing ſhall ever happen between em. She ſhall never hear any 
thing from him, but my Life; nor he from her, but my 
Soul: Nay : and even oid Age itſelf, ſhall be ſo far from di- 
miniſhing that, that it ſhall increaſe the Pleaſure. Al. I 
ſhould admire at it, if thoſe that live ſo ſweetly, could ever 
be able to grow old. Mu. You ſay - right, for it is ra- 
ther a Maturity, than an old Age. Al. But I have known a 

great many, to whom theſe kind Words have been chang'd 
into the quite contrary, in leſs than three Months Time; and 
inſtead of pleaſant Jetts at Table, Diſhes and Trenchers have 
flown about. The Husband, inftead of my dear Soul, has 
been calld Blockhead, Toſs-pot, Swill- tub; and the Wife, 
Sow, Fool, dirty Drab. Mu. You ſay very true; but theſe 
Marriages were made when the Graces were out of Humour: 
But in this Marriage, a Sweetne(s of Temper will always 
maintain a mutual Affection. Al. Indeed you ſpeak of ſuch 
a happy Marriage as is very ſeldom ſeen. Mu. An uncom- 
mon Felicity is due to ſuch uncommon Virtues. Al. But 
what! Will the Matrimony be without Juno and Venus ? Mu. 
Indeed Juno won't be there, ſhe's a ſcolding Goddeſs, and is 
but ſeldom in a good Humour with her own Zove : Nor 
indeed, that earthly drunken Venus; but another heavenly One, 
which makes a Union of Minds. Al. Then the Marriage 
you ſpeak of, is like to be a barren one. Mu. No, by no 

means, but rather like to be the moſt happily fruitfal. Al. 

What, does that heavenly Venus produce any Thing but Souls 
then? Mu. Yes, ſhe gives Bodies to the Souls ; but ſuch 

Bodies, as ſhall be exa&ly conformable to em, juſt as though 

you ſhould put a choice Ointment into a curious Box of Pearl, 

Al. Where is ſhe then? Mu. Look, ſhe is coming towards 

you, a pretty Way off. Al. Oh! I fee her zow. O god 

God, how bright /be is ! How majeſtical and beautiful ſhe 

appears ? The tother Venus compar'd with this, is a homely 
one. My. Do you ſee what modeſt Czpids there are; they 
ae no blind Ones, ſuch as that Venus has, that makes Man- 
kind mad ? But theſe are ſharp little Rogues, and they don't 
carry furious Torches, but moſt gentle Fires; they have no 
laden · pointed Darts, to make the belov'd hate the Lover, and 
torment poor Wretches with the want of a reciprocal Af- 
fetion, Al. In truth, they're as like their Mother as can be. 
Oh, thats a blefſed Houſe, and dearly belov'd by the Gods! 
* may not a Body hear the Marriage-Song that you delign 


preſent em with? Au. Nay, we were juſt a-going to ask 
Jou to hear it. | 
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Peter hath married fair Cornelia, 
Propitious Heaven, bleſs the Wedding Day. 


MELPOMENE. 


Concord of (a) Turtle-Doves between them be, 
And of vbe (b) Jack-daw tbe Vivacity, 


THALIA. 


From (c) Gracchus may he win the Prize, 
And for Cornelia's Life, his own deſpiſe. 


EUTERPE. 


May ſhe in Love exceed (d) Admetus VWife, 
Who laid her own down, for her Husband's Life. 


HERPSICHORE. 


May be love her with ſtronger Flame, | 
But much more happy Fate, | 


Than (e) Plancius, who did diſdain | 
To out- live bis deceasd Mate. | 
E RAT O. " 
May ſhe love him with no leſs Flame, 7 
But with much better Fate; 
Then (f) Porcia chaſte, her Brutus did, p 
Whom brave Men celebrate. J 
cal! 


(a) Turtle-Deves. Tuis Bird is remarkable for the Conſtancy of its Love 
to its Mate. ö 

(b) Zackdaw. This Bird is faid to be longey-liv'd than any other Bird. 

(e) Gracchus. Plutarch writes, of Tiberius Gracchus, that when two Snake: 

. happen d to be found in his Bed, and he was told by the Sooth- ſayers, thi! 

one of them muſt of. Neceſiity be killed, and the other be let go; and that il 
the Male was kill'd, ke ſhould die himſelf, but if the Female, his Wife; he 
choſe to kill the Male, and accordingly died ſoon after. ; 

(d) Admetus. Alceſte, the Wife of Admetus, King of Theſſaly, accord:tg 
to the Anſwer of the Oracle, offered her ſelf to Death, that her Husband might 
recover of a Sickneſs. | 
le) Plancizs. Plarcius ſeeing his Wife's Body laid upon the Funeral Pile, 
was ſo affected with the Sight, that he drew his Sword and flew bimſel!, ard 
Wag by. his Friends buried w'th his dear Wife Oreſiclla. 

(f) Porcia, Porcia, the Daughter of Gare, and Wife of Brutus; her By 
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CALLIOPE. 


Four Conſtancy, I wiſh the Bridegroom may 
Be equal to the famous (g) Naſica. 


URANTIA. 
The Bride in . may ſhe 
Superior to (h) Paterculana be. F 


POLYHYMNIA 


May their Offspring like them be, 
Their Honour equal their Eſtate ; 
Always from ranc'rous Envy free, 
Deſerved Glory on them wait, 


band, Brutus being vanquiſh'd and ſlain at PZi/ippi, not being able to pro- 
cure a Sword, ſwallowed burning Coals, and fo kill'd herſelf, 

ls) Nafica, Scipio Naſica, was by the Senate eſteem'd the beſt of all the 
Remans, and the only Perſon who was worthy to receive the Mother of the 
Gods, that had been newly brought to Rome. 

h) Paterculana, The Daughter of Paterculus, the Wife of Fulvius Flaccus, 
was for her Chaſtity choſen out of a hundred Matrons, to dedicate the Image of 
Venus at Rome. 


Al. I ſhould very much envy Peter Ægidius ſo much Happi- 
2/5, but that he is a Man of ſuch Candour, that he him- 
ſeit envies no body. Mu. It is zow high Time for us to pro- 
ſecure our Journey. Al. Have you any Service to command 


me at Lo vain. Mu. That thou wouldſt recommend us to 


all our ſincere loving Friends; but eſpecially to our antient 
Admirers, John Paludus, Jodocus Gaverius, Martin Dorpius, 
and John Borſalus. Al. Well, Pl be ſure to take Care to do 
your Meſſage. What ſhall I fay to the reſt? Mu. Tl tell 
you in your Ear. Al. Well, *tis a Matter that won't colt 
very much; it ſhall certainly be done out of Hand. 
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The Exorciſm or Apparitions 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy detefts the Artifices of Impoſflors, why 
impoſe upon the credulous and ſimple, framing Stories 
of Apparitions of Demons and Ghoſts, and divin: 
Voices. Polus is the Author of a Rumour, that an 
Apparition of a certain Soul was heard in his Ground: 
howling after a lamentable Manner At another 
Place he pretends to ſee a Dragon in the Air, in the 
middle of the Day, and perſuades other Perſon that 
they ſaw it too; and he prevails upon Faunus, 4 
Pariſh- Prieſt of a neighbouring Town, to make Trial 
of the Truth of the Matters, who conſents to do it, 
and prepares Exorciſms. Polus gets upon a black 
Horſe, throws Fire about, and with divers Tricks 
deceives credulous Faunus, and other Men of none of 
the deepeſt Penetration. 


THOMAS, and ANSELM. 


FH O. What good News have you had, that you laugh to 
your ſelf thus, as if you had found a Treaſure ? Aw. 
Nay, you are not far from the Matter. Tho. But wont 
you impart it to your Companion, what good Thing foever 
it is? Anſ. Yes, I will, for I have been wiſhing a good 
while, for ſomebody to communicate my Merriment t0. 
Tho. Come on then, let's have it. Anſ. I was juſt now told 
the pleaſanteſt Story, which you'd ſwear was a Sham, if 
I dic not know the Place, the Perſons, and whole Matter, 
as well as you know me. Tho. I'm with-Child to hear tt. 
Anſ. Do you know Polus, Faunuss Son-in-Law ? Tv. 
Perfectly well. Anſ. He's both the Contriver and Actor of 
this Play. Tho. I am apt enough to believe that ; for he 
can act any Part to the Life. Anſ. He can ſo : I ſuppoſe 
too, you know that he has a Farm not far from Londen. 
The. Phoo, very well; he and I have drank together many 
85 2 · time 
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atime there. Anſ. Then you know there is a Way be- 
eween two ſtrait Rows of Trees. Tho. Upon the left Hand, 
about two flight Shot from the Houſe. Anſ. You have it. 
On one fide of the Way there is a dry Ditch, overgrown 
with Thorns and Brambles; and then there's a Way that 
teads into an open Field from a little Bridge. Tho, I re- 
member it. Anſ. There went a Report for a long Time 
among the Country-People, of a Spirit that walk'd near that 
Bridge, and of hideous Howlings that were every now and 
then heard there: They concluded it was the Soul cf ſome- 
body that was miſerably tormented. Tho. Who was it that 
raiſed this Report? Anſ. Who but Polus, that made this 
the Prologue ro his Comedy. Tho. What did he mean by 
inventing ſuch a Flam ? Azſ. I know nothing; but chat it 
is the Humour of the Man, — takes way. 7 to make him- 
ſelf Sport, by »laying upon the Simplicity of People, by ſuch - 
Faden as Arg Pu cell you what 4 did — of the 

ſame kind. We were a good many of us riding to Rich- 
nond, and ſome of the Company were ſuch that you would 
fav were Men of Judgment. It was a wonderful clear Day, 
and not ſo much as a Cloud to be ſeen there. Polus look- 
ing wiſtfully up into the Air, ſigned his Face and Breaſt with 
the Sign of the Croſs, and having compos'd his Countenance 
to an Air of Amazement, ſays to himſelf, O immortal God, 
what do I fee! They that rode next to him asking him what 
it was that he faw, he fell again to ſigning himſelf with 2 
greater Croſs. May the moſt merciful God, fays he, deli- 
ver me from this Prodigy. They having _ him, defiring 
to know what was the Matter, he fixing his Eyes up to Hea- 
ven, and pointing with his Finger to a certain Quarter of it, 
don't you ſee, fays he, that monſtrous Dragon arm'd with 
hery Horns, and its Tail turn'd up in a Circle ? And they 
denying they ſaw it, he bid them look earneſtly, every now 
and then pointing to the Place: Ar laſt one of them, that he 
might not ſeem to be bad- ſighted, athrmed that he faw it. And 
in Imitation of him, firſt one, and then another, for they 
were aſham'd that they could not ſee what was ſo plain to 
be ſeen: And in ſhort, in three Days time, the Rumour of 
this portentous Apparition had ſpread all over England. And 
it is wonderful to think how popular Fame had amplified , 
the Story, and ſome pretended ſeriouſly ro expound to what 

this Portent did predict, and he that was the Contriver of 
the Fiction, took a mighty Pleaſure in the Folly of theſe 
People. Tho. I know the Humour of the Man well enough, 
But to the Story of the Apparition. Auſ. In the mean 


Time, 
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Time, one Faunus a Prieſt (of thoſe which in Latin they 
call Regulars, but that is not enough, unleſs they add the ſame 
in Greek too, who was Parſon of a neighbouring Pariſh, this 
Man thought himſelf wiſer than is common, eſpecially in 
holy Matters) came very opportunely to pay a Viſit to Polis. 


"Tho. I underſtand the Matter: There is one found out to be 


an Actor in this Play. Anſ At Supper a Diſcourſe was rai- 
ſed of the Report of this Apparition, and when Polus per- 
ceiv'd that Faunus had not only heard of the Report, but be. 
liev'd it, he began to intreat the Man, that as he was a holy 
and a learned Perſon, he would afford ſome Relief to a poor 
Soul that was in ſuch dreadtul Torment : And, fays he, if 
you are in any Doubt as to the Truth of it, examine into 
the Matter, and do but walk near that Bridge about Ten 
a-Clock, and you ſhall hear miſerable Cries ; take who you 
will for a Companion along with you, and ſo you will hear 
both more ſafely and better. Tho. Well, what then? Anſ. 
After Supper was over, Polus, as his Cuſtom was, goes a 
Hunting or Fowling. And when it grew duskiſh, the Dark- 
neſs having taken away all Opportunity of making any cer- 
rain Judgment of any Thing, Faunus walks about, and at 
laſt hears miſerable Howlings. Polus having hid himſelf in a 
Bramble Hedge hard by, had very artfully made theſe 
Howlings, by ſpeaking through an earthen Pot; the Voice 
coming through the hollow of it, gave it a moſt mourn- 
ful Sound. Tho. This Story, as far as I ſee, out-does Me- 
nander's Phafma. Anſ. You'll ſay more, if you ſhall hear 
it out. Faunus goes home, being impatient to tell what he 
had heard. Polus taking a ſhorter * had got home be- 
fore him. Faunus up and tells Polus all that paſt, and added 
ſomething of his own to it, to make the Matter more won- 


derful. Tho, Could Polus keep his Countenance in the mean 


Time? Anſ. He keep his Countenance ! He has his Coun- 
tenance in his Hand, you would have faid that a ſerious 
Affair was tranſacted. In the End Faunus, upon the preſ- 
ſing Importunity of Polus, undertakes the Buſineſs of Exor- 
ciſm, and ſlept not one Wink all that Night, in contriving 
by what Means he might go about the Matter with Safety, 
for he was wretchedly afraid, In the firſt Place he got to- 
gether the moſt powerful Exorciſms that he could get, and 
added ſome new ones to them, as the Bowels of the Virgin 
Mary, and the Bones of St. Winifred. After that, he makes 
Choice of a Place in the plain Field, near the Bramble 
Buſhes, from whence the Voice came. He draws 2 
very large Circle with a great many Croſſes in it, and a 
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Variety of Characters. And all this was perſorm'd in 2 
ſet Form of Words ; there was alſo there a great Veſſel 
full of holy Water, and about his Neck he had a holy 
Stole (as they call'd it) upon which hung the Beginning 
of the Goſpel of John. He had in his Pocket a little 
Piece of Wax, which the Biſhop of Rome uſed to con- 
ſecrare once a Year, which is commonly calbd Agnus Dei. 
With theſe Arms in Times paſt, they were wont to de 
fend themſelves againſt evil Spirits, before the Cowl of 
St. Francis was found to be ſo formidable. All theſe Things 
were, provided, leſt if it ſhould be an evil Spirit it ſhould 
fall foul upon the Exorciſt : nor did he for all this, dare to 
truſt himſelf in the Circle alone, but he determined to take 
ſome other Prieſt along with him. Upon this Polus being 
afraid, that if he took ſome ſharper Fellow than himſelf 
along with him, the whole Plot might come to be diſco- 
ver d, he got a Pariſh - Prieſt thereabout, whom he acquaint- 
ed before-hand with the whole Deſign; and indeed it 
was neceſſary for the carrying on the Adventure, and he 
was a Man fit for ſuch a Purpoſe. The Day following, all 
Things being prepar'd and in good Order, about Ten a- 
Clock Faunus and the Pariſh-Prieſt enter the Circle. Polus 
had got thither before them, and made a miſerable Howl- 
ing out of the Hedge; Faunus begins his Exorciſm, and 
Polus ſteals away in the Dark to the next Village, and brings 
from thence another Perſon, for the Play could not be ated 
without a great many of them. Tho, Well, what do they 
do? Arnſ. They mount themſelves upon black Horſes, and 
privately carry Fire along with them ; when they come pretty 
near to the Circle, they ſhew the Fire to affright Faunus 
out of the Circle. Tho. What a deal of Pains did this Polus 
take to put a Cheat upon People? Anſ. His Fancy lies 
that Way. Bur this Matter had like to have been miſchie- 
vous to them. Tho. How ſo ? Ax. For the Horſes were 
ſo ſtartled at the ſudden flaſhing of the Fire, that they had 
like to have thrown their Riders. Here's an End of the firſt 
Act of this Comedy, When they were returned and enter- 
ed into Diſcourſe, Polus, as though he had known nothing 
of the Matter, enquires what was done. Faunus tells him, 
that two hideous Cacodæmons appear'd to him on black 
Horſes, their Eyes ſparkling with Fire, and breathing Fire 
out of their Noſtrils, making an Attempt to break into the 
Circle, but that they were driven away with a Vengeance, 
by the Power and Efficacy of his Words. This Encounter 
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his Circle again with greet Solemnity, and after he had pro: 
vok'd the Spirit a long Time with the Vehemence of his 
Words, Polus and his Companion appear again at a pretty 
Diſtance, with their black Horſes, with a moſt outragious 
Noiſe, making a Feint, as if they would break into the Cir. 
cle. Tho. Had they no Fire then? Anſ. No, none at all; 
for that had lik'd to have fallen out very unluckily to them, 
But hear another Device: They drew a long Rope over the 
Ground, and then hurrying from one Place to another, as 
though they were bear off by the Exorciſms of Faunus, they 
threw down both the Prieſt and holy Water-pot all together, 
Tho. This Reward the Pariſh-Prieſt had for playing his Part? 
Anſ. Yes, he had; and for all that, he had rather ſuffer this 
than quit the Deſign. After this Encounter, when they came 
to talk over the Matter again, Faunus tells a mighty Story to 
Polus, what great Danger he had been in, — how coura- 

jouſly he had driven both the evil Spirits away with his 
— and now he had arriv'd at a firm Perſuaſion, that 
there was no Dæmon, let him be ever ſo miſchievous or im- 
dent, that could 2 break into this Circle. Tho. 
his Faunus was not far from being a Fool. Ant. You have 
heard nothing yet. The Comedy being thus far advanc'd, 
Poluss Son-in-Law comes in very good Time, for he had 
married Polus's eldeſt Daughter ; he's a wonderful merry Droll, 
you know. Tho. Know him ! Ay, I know him, that he has 
no Averſion for ſuch Tricks as theſe. Anſ. No Averſion, do 
= fay, nay he would leave the moſt urgent Affair in the 
orld, if ſuch a Comedy were either to be ſeen or ated. 
His Father-in-law tells him rhe whole Story, and gives him 
his Part, that was, to act the Ghoſt. He puts on a Dreſs, 
and wraps himſelf up in a Shrowd, and carrying a live Coal 
in a Shell, it appear'd through his Shrowd as if ſomething 
were burning. About Night, he goes to the Place where 
this Play was acted, there were heard moſt doleful Moans. 
Faunus lets fly all his Exorciſms. At length the Ghoſt ap- 
pears a good way off in the Buſhes, every now and then ſhew- 
ing the Fire, and making a rueful Groaning. While Faunus 
was adjuring the Ghoſt to declare who he was, Polus of a 
ſudden leaps out of the Thicker, dreſsd like a Devil, and 
making a Roaring, anſwers him, you have nothing to do 
with this Soul, it is mine; and every now and then runs to 
the very — of the Circle, as if he would ſet upon the 
Exorciſt, and then retired back again, as if he was beaten back 
by the Words of the Exorciſm, and the Power of the holy 
Water, which he threw upon him in great abundance. — 
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lat when this guardian Devil was chaſed away, Faunus 
enters into a Dialogue with the Soul. After he had been 
; ted and abjured, he anſwers, that he was the Soul 
of a Chriſtian Man, and being asked his Name, he an- 
ſwered Faunus. Faunus ! replies the other, that's my Name. 
8o then they being Name-ſakes, he laid the Matter more 
to Heart, that Faunus might deliver Faunus. Faunus aski 
1 Multitude of Queſtions, leſt a long Diſcourſe ſhould dif- 
cover the Fraud, the Ghoſt retires, ſaying it was not per- 
mitted to ſtay to talk any longer, becauſe its Time was 
come, that ir muſt go whither its Devil pleaſed to carry 
it; but yet rags to come again the next Day, at what 
Hour it could be permitted. They meet together again at 
Polus's Houſe, who was the Maſter of the Show. There 
the Exorciſt relates what was done, and tho' he added 
ſome Lies to the Story, yet he believed them to be true 
himſelf, he was ſo heartily affected with the Matter in 
Hand. At laſt it appeared manifeſtly, that it was the Soul 
of a Chriſtian who was vexed with the dreadful Torments 
of an unmerciful Devil : Now all the Endeavours are bent 
this Way. There happ a ridiculous Paſſage in the next 
Exorciſm. Tho. Prithee what was that? Anſ. When Fau- 
n had called up the Ghoſt, Polus, that acted the Devil, 
leap'd directly at him, as if he would, without any more 
to do, break into the Circle; and Faunus he reſiſted ſtoutly 
wich his Exorciſms, and had thrown a power of Holy Wa- 
ter, the Devil at laſt cries out, that he did not value all 
this of a Ruſh; you have had to do with a Wench, and 
you are my own your ſelf, And tho he had told Poles 
ſo in jeſt, it ſeemed that he had ſpoken Truth: For the Ex- 
orciſt being touched with this Word, preſently retreated to 
the very Center of the Circle, and whiſpered ſomething in 
the Prieſt's Ear. Polus ſeeing that, retires, that he might 
not hear what it was not fit for him to hear. Tho. In 
Truth, Polus was a very modeſt, religious Devil. Anſ. 
He was fo, otherwiſe he might have been blamed for not 
obſerving a Decorum, but yet he heard the Prieſt's Voice 
appointing him Satisfaction. Tho. What was that? Anſ. 
t he ſhould fay the glorious 78th Pſalm, three times 
over, by which he conjectured he had had to do with her 
three times that Night. Tho. He was an irregular Regular! 
Anſ. They are but Men, and this is but human Frailty. Tho. 
Well, proceed: What was done after this? Anſ. Now Fau- 
ut more couragiouſly advances to the very Edge of the Cir- 
cle, and challenges the Devil of his own accord ; but the 
Devil's Heart failed him, and he fled back. Ivo have deceived 
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me, ſays he, if J had been wiſe I had not given you that Cay: 
tion: Many are of Opinion, that what you have once confeſgq, 
is immediately ſtruck out of the Devil's Memory, that he can 
never be able to twit you in the Teeth for it. Tho. What a 
ridiculous Conceit do you tell me of? Af. But to draw to- 
wards a Concluſion of the Matter : This Dialogue with the 
Ghoſt held for ſome Days; at laſt it came to this Iſſue: The 
Exorciſt -asking the Soul, If there was any way, by which 
it might poſſibly be delivered from its Torments? It anſwer. 
ed, it might, if the Money that it had left behind, being got- 
ten by Cheating, ſhould be reſtored. Then, ſays Faunus, What 
if it were put into the Hands of good People, to be diſpoſed of 
to pious Uſes? The Spirit reply'd, That might do. The Exor- 
Ciſt was rejoic'd at this; he enquires particularly, What Sum 
there was of it? The Spirit reply'd, That it was a vaſt Sum, 
and might prove very good and commodious: It told the Place 


too Where the Treaſure was hid, but it was a long way off: 


And it ordered what Uſes it ſhould be put to. Tho. What 
were they? Anſ. That three Perſons were to undertake a 
Pilgrimage; one to the Threſhold of St. Peter; another to 
falute St. James at Compoſtella; and the third ſhould kiſs Je- 
ſuss Comb at Tryers ; and after that, a vaſt Number of 
Services and Maſſes ſhould be performed in ſeveral great 
Monaſteries; and as to the Overplus, he ſhould diſpoſe of it 
as he pleasd. Now Faunuss Mind was fixed upon the Trea- 
ſure; he had, in a manner, ſwallowed it in his Mind Tho, 
That's a common Diſeaſe ; but more peculiarly thrown in 
the Prieſts Diſh, upon all Occaſions. Anſ. After nothag had 

vor- 
ciſt being put upon it by Polus, began to put Queſtions t9 
the Spirit, about ſeveral Arts, as Alchimy and Magick To 
thele Things the Spirit gave Anſwers, putting off the Reſolu- 
tion of theſe Queſtions for the preſent, promiſing it would 
make larger Diſcoveries as ſoon as ever, by his Aſſiſtar ce, it 
ſhould get out of the Clutches of its Keeper, the Devil; ard, 
if you pleaſe, you may let this be the third Act of this Play. 
As to the fourth Act, Faunus began, in good Earneſt, every 
where to talk high, and to talk of nothing elſe in all Compa- 
nies and at the Table, and to promiſe glorious Things to Mo- 
naſteries; and talk'd of nothing that was low and mean. He 
goes to the Place, and finds the Tokens, but did not date to 
dig for the Treaſure, becauſe the Spirit had thrown this Cau- 
tion in the Way, that it would be extremely dangerous to 
touch the Treaſure, before the Maſſes had been performed. 
By this time, a great many of the wiſer Sort had ſmelt out 


the Plot, while Faunus at the fame time was every where 
Pro- 


Loney 


roclaiming his Folly; tho? he was privately caution'd by his 
Friends and eſpecially his Abbot, that he who had hitherto 
had the Reputation of a prudent Man, ſhould not give the 
World a Specimen of his being quite contrary. But the Ima- 
gination of the Thing had ſo entirely poſſeſs d his Mind, that 
al that could be ſaid of him, had no Influence upon him, to 
make him doubt of the Matter; and he dreamt of nothing but 
Spectres and Devils: The very Habit of his Mind was got 
into his Face, that he was ſo pale, and meagre and dejected, 
that you would ſay he was rather a Sprite than a Man : And 
in ſhort, he was not far from being ſtark mad, and would 
have been ſo, had it not been timely prevented. Tho: Well, 
let this be the laſt Act of the Play. Arſ. Well, you ſhall 
have it. Polus and his Son-in-law, hammer'd out this Piece 
betwixt them: They counterfeited an Epiſtle written in a 
ſtrange antique Character, and not upon common Paper, 
but ſuch as Gold-beaters put their Leaf-gold in, a reddiſh Pa- 
per, you know. The Form of the Epiſtle was this: 


Faunus, long a Captive, but now free. To Faunus, his gra- 


cious Deliverer ſends eternal Health. There is no need, my dear 
. Faunus, that thou ſhouldeſt macerate thyſelf any longer in this 
Hair. God has _— the pious Intention of thy Mind ; and 
by the Merit of it, has delivered me from Torments, and I now 
lrve happily among the Angels. Thou * 4 Place provided for 
thee with St. Auſtin, which is next to the Choir of the Apoſtles : 
When thou comeſt to us, I will give thee publick Thanks. In 
the mean time, ſee that thou live merrily. 
From the Imperial Heaven, the 
Ides of September, Anno 1498. 
Under the Seal of my own Ring. 


This Epiſtle was laid privately under the Altar where Faunus 
was to perform divine Service : This being done, there was 
one appointed to advertiſe him of it, as if he had found it by 
Chance. And now he carries the Letter about him, and ſhews 
it as a very ſacred thing; and believes nothing more firmly, 
than that it was brought from Heaven by an Angel. Tho. This 
5 not delivering the Man from his Madneſs, but changing the 
Sort of it. Anſ. Why truly, ſo it is, only he is now more 
pleaſantly mad than before. Tho. I never was wont to give 
much Credit to Stories of Apparitions in common ; bur for 
the time to come, I ſhall give much leſs: For I believe that 
many Things that have been printed and publiſhed, as true 
Relations, were only by Artifice and Impoiture, Impoſitions 
upon credulous Perſons, and ſuch as Faurus. Anſ. And I 
aſo believe that a great many of them are of the ſame 
Kind. The 
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The Alchymiſt. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy ſhews the Dotage of an old Man, other- 
wiſe a very prudent Perſon, upon this Art; being 


trick'd by a Prieſt, under Pretence of a twofold Me- 


thod in this Art, the long Way and the ſhort Way, 
By the long Way he puts an egregious Cheat upon old 

Balbinus: The Alchymiſt lays the Fault upon bis 
Coals and Glaſſes. Preſents of Gold are ſent to the 
Virgin Mary, that ſhe would aſſiſt them in their Un- 
dertakings. Some Courtiers having came to the Know- 
ledge that Balbinus praftisd this untawful Art, are 

Vrib'd. At laſt the Alchymiſs is diſcharg d, having 
Money given him to bear his Charges. 


PHILECOUS, LALUS. 


HI. What News is here, that Lalus laughs to himſelf 
ſo that he &en giggles again, every now and then ſigning 
himſelf wich the Sign ot the Croſs ? Il interrupt his Fe- 
licity. God bleſs you hear.ily, my very good Friend La- 
lus; you ſeem to me to be very happy. La. Bur I ſhall be 
much happier, if I make you a Partaker of my merry Con- 
ceitedneſs. Phi. Prithee, then, make me happy as ſoon a 
ou can. La. Do you know Balbinus ? Phi. What, that 


earned old Gentleman that has ſuch a very good Character in 


the World. La. It is as you ſay; but no Man is wiſe at all 
times, or is withdut his blind Side. This Man, among his 
many good Qualifications, has ſome Foibles : He has beena 
long time bewitch'd with the Art call'd Alchimy. Phi. Be- 
lieve me, chat you call only Foible, is a dangerous Diſeaſe. 
La. However that is, notwithſtanding he had been ſo of- 
ten bitten by this ſort of People, yet he has lately ſuffer d himſelf 
to be impos d upon again. Phi. In what manner? La. A 
certain Prieſt went to him, ſaluted him with great Rs 


and accoſted him in this manner: Moſt learned Balbinus, 


perbaps you will wonder that I, being a Stranger 1 you 
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ould thus interrupt you, who, I know, are always earneſt- 
ly engag'd in the moſt ſacred Studies. Balbinus gave him 
1 Nod, as was his Cuſtom ; for he is wonderfully ſparing 
of his Words, Phi. That's an Argument of Prudence, La. 


But the other, as the wiſer of the two, proceeds. You will |, 


forgive this my Importunity, when you ſhall know the Cauſe 
of my coming to you. Tell me then, ſays Ballinus, but in 
4 few Words as you can. I will, ſays he, as briefly as I 
im able. You know, moſt learned ot Men, that the Fates 
of Mortals are various; and I can't tell among which [I 
ſhould claſs my ſelf, whether among the happy or the miſe- 
nble ; for when I conternplate my Fare on one Part, I ac- 
count my ſelf moſt happy, but it on the other Part, I am 
one of the moſt miſerable. Balbinrs preſſing him to con- 
traſt his Speech into a narrow Compals; I will have done 
immediately, ſays he, and it will be the more eaſy for me to 
do it, to a Man who underſtands the whole Affair ſo well, 
that no Man underſtands it better. Phi You are rather 
drawing an Orator than an Alchymiſt. La. You ſhall hear 
the Alchymiſt by and by. This Happineſs, ſays he, I have 
had from a Child, to have learn'd that moſt delirable Art, I 
mean Alchymy, the very Marrow of univerſal Philoſophy. 
At the v Mention of the Name Alchymy, Balbinus rais d 
himſelf a little, that is to ſay, in Geſture only, and fetching 
a deep Sigh, bid him go forward. Then he proceeds: 
But miſerable Man that I am, faid he, by not falling into 
the right Way ! Balbinus asking him what Ways thoſe were 
he ſpoke of. Good Sir, ſays he, you know (for what is 
there, moſt learned Sir, that you are ignorant of ?) That 
there are two Ways in this Art, one which is call'd the Lon- 
gation, and the other which is cald the Curtation. But by 
my bad Fate, I have fallen upon Longation. Balbinus asking 
him, what was the Difference of the Ways; ir would be im- 
pudent in me, ſays he, to mention this to a Man, to whom 
ings are ſo well known, that Nobody knows them 
dener; therefore I humbly addreſs my ſelf to you, that you 
would take Piry on me, and vouchſafe to communicate to 
me that moſt happy Way of Curtation. And by how much 
the better you underſtand this Art, by ſo much the leſs La- 
bour you will be able to impart it to me: Do not conceal 
285 a Gift from your poor Brother that is ready to die 
Grief. And as you aſſiſt me in this, ſo may Jeſus Chriſt 

ever enrich you with more ſublime Endowments. He thus 
making no end of his Solemnity of Obteſtations, Balbinus 
V2 oblig d to confeſs, that he was entirely ignorant of what 
k meant by Longation and „ 
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the Meaning of thoſe Words; then he began. Altho Sj; 
ſays he, I know I ſpeak to a Perſon that is better $kill 
than my ſelf, yet ſince you command me I will do it: 
Thoſe that have ſpent their whole Life in this divine An, 
change the Species of Things two Ways, the one is ſhorter, 
but more hazardous, the other is longer, but ſafer. I ac. 
count my ſelf very unhappy, that I have laboured in that 
Way that does not ſuit my Genius, nor could I yet find 
out oy Body who would thew me the other Way that I am 
ſo paſſionately deſirous of; but at laſt, God has put it into 
my Mind to apply my ſelf to you, a Man of as much Piety 
as Learning; your Learning qualifies you to anſwer my Re. 
queſt with E e, and your Piety will diſpoſe you to help 4 

hriſtian Brother, whoſe Life is in your Hands. To make 
the Matter ſhort, when this crafty Fellow, with ſuch Ex- 
preſſions as theſe, had clear'd himſelf from all Suſpicion of 
a Deſign, and had gain'd Credit, that he — one 
Way perfectly well, Balbinus's Mind began to have an lich 
to be meddling. And at laſt, when he could hold no longer, 
Away with your Methods, ſays he, of Curtation, the Name 
of which I never heard before, I am fo far from underſtand- 
ing it. Tell me fincerely, Do you throughly underſtand 
Longation ? Phoo ! ſays he, perfectly well; but I dont 
love the Tediouſneſs of it. Then Balbinus asked him, how 
much Time it wou'd take up? Too much, ſays he; almoſt 
a whole Lear; but in the mean Time it is the ſafeſt Way. 
Never trouble your ſelf about that, ſays Balbinus, although 
it ſhould take up two Years, if you can but depend upon 
your Art. To ſhorten the Story: They came to an Agrees 
ment, that the Buſineſs ſhould be ſet on foot privately in 
Balbinuss Houſe, upon this Condition, that he ſhould find 
Art, and Balbinus Money ; and the Profic ſhould be divided 
between them, although the Impoſtor modeſtly offered that 
Balbinus ſhould have the whole Gain. They both took an 
Oath of Secrecy, after the manner of thoſe that are initiated 
into myſterious Secrets ; and preſently Money is paid down 
for the Artiſt -to buy Pots, Glaſſes, Coals, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries tor furniſhing the Laboratory: This Money our 
Alchymiſt laviſhes away on Whores, Gaming and Drinking. 
Phi. This is one Way, however, of changing the Species of 
Things. La. Balbinus preſſing him to Fall upon the Buſi- 
neſs ; he rep ie, Don't you very well know, that what's well 
begun is half done ? It is a great Matter to have the Mate- 
rials well prepar'd. At laſt he begins to ſer up the Furnace; 
and here there was occaſion for more Gold, as a Bait to catch 
moe: For ag f Fin is mg caught pub & heil ACT 
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miſts miſt caſt Gold in, before they can fetch Gold out. In 
the mean time, Balbinut was buſy in his Accounts; for he 
reckonsd/ thus, if one Ounce made fifteen, what would be 
the Product of two thouſand ; for that was the Sum that he 
determined to ſpend. When the Alchymiſt had ſpent this Mo- 

and two Months Time, pretending to be wonderfully buſy 
about the Bellows and the Coals, Balbinus enquired ot him, 
whether the BuſineG went forward? At firſt he made no An- 
ſwer ; but at laſt, he urging the Queſtion, he made him An- 
ſwer, As all great Works do; the greateſt Difficulty of which 
is, in entring upon them: He pretended he had made a Miſtake 
in buying the Coals, for he had bought Oiken ones, when 
they ſhould have been Beechen or Fir ones There was a 
Hundred Crowns gone; and he did nor ſpare to go to Gaming 
again briskly: Upon giving him new Caſh, he gets new 
Coals, and then the Buſineſs is begun again with more Reſo- 
lution than before; juſt as Soldiers do, when they have hap- 
— to meet with a Diſaſter, they repair it by Bravery. 

hen the Laboratory had been kept hot for ſome Months, 
and the golden Fruit was expected, and there was not a Grain 
of Gold in the Veſſel (for the Chymiſt had ſpent all that too) 
mother Pretence was found out, That the Glaſſes they uſed, 


were not. rightly tempered : For, as every Block will not make 


4 Mercury, ſo Gold will not be made in any kind of Glaſs, 
And by how much more Moncy had been ſpent, by fo much 
the lother he was to give it over; juſt as it is with Game- 
ſters, as if it were not better to loſe ſome than all. La. Very 
true, Phi. The Chymiſt ſwore, he was never ſo cheated ſince 
he was born before; but now having found out his Miſtake, 
be could proceed with all the Security in the World, and fetch 
up that Loſs with great Intereſt, The Glaſſes being changed, 
the Laboratory is furnithed the third Time: Then the Ope- 
nator told him, the Operation would go on more luce fully, 
If he ſent a Preſent wy Crowns to the Virgin Mary, that you 
know is worſhipped at Paris; for it was an holy Act: And 
in order to have it carried on ſucceſsfully, it needed the Fa- 
vour of the Saints: Dalbinut liked this Advice wonderfully 

well, being a very pious Man, that never let a Day paſs, but 

he performed ſotme Act of Devotion or other. The Operator 

undertakes the religious Pilgrimage ; but ſpends this devoted 

Money in a Bawdy-Houſe in the next Town : Then he goes 


beck, and tells Balhinus that he had great Hope that all would 
ſucceed according to their Mind, the Virgin Mary feem'd 
to favour, their Endeavouts: When he had laboured a 


ig Time, and not one Crumb '6f Gold appearing, Bal. 


u reaſoning the Matter with him, he anſyered, that no- 


T 2 thing: 
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thing like this hed ever happened all his Days to him, tho he 
had ſo many Times had Experience of his Method; nor could 
he { much as imagine what ſhould be the Reaſon of this 
Failing. After they had beat their Brains a long Time 
about the Matter, Balbinus bethought himſelf, whether he 


had any Day miſsd going to Chapel, or ſaying the Horary 
Prayers, for nothing w ſucceed, if theſe were omitted. 
Says the Impoſtor you have hit it. Wretch that I am, [ 
have been guilty of that once or twice by Forgetfulneſs, and 
lately riſing from Table, afier a long Dinner, I had forgot to 
fay the Salutation of the Virgin. Why then, ſays Balbinss, 
it is no wonder, that a Thing of this Moment ſucceeds no 
better. The Trickſter undertakes to perform twelve Ser- 
vices for two that he had omitted, and to repay ten Saluti- 
tions for that one. When Money every now and then fail'd 
this extravagant Operator, and he could not find out any Pre- 
rence to ask for more, he at laſt bethought himſelf of this 
Project. He comes Home like one frighted out of his Wits, 
and in a very mournful Tone cries out, O Baibinus | am ut- 
terly undone, undone; I am in Danger of my Life. Bal- 
binus was aſtoniſhed, and was impatieat to know what was 
the Matter, The Court, ſays he, have gotten an Inkling of 
what we have been about, and I ex nothing elſe but 
to be carried to Gaol immediately. Balbinus, at the hearing 
of this, turn'd pale as Aſhes ; for you know it is capital 
with us, for any Man to practiſe Alchymy without a Licenſe 
from the Prince: He goes on, Not, ſays he, that I am 
afraid of Death my ſelf, I wiſh that were the worſt that 
would happen, I fear ſomething more cruel. Balbinus wk- 
ing him what that was, he reply'd, I ſhall be carried away 
into ſome Caſtle, and there be forc'd to work all my 
Days, for thoſe I have no Mind to ſerve. Is there any 
Death ſo bad as ſuch a Life? The Matter was then de- 
bated, Balbinut being a Man that very well underſtood the 
Art of Rhetorick, caſts his Thoughts every way, if this 
Miſchief, could be prevented any way. c you deny 
the Crime, ſays he? By no Means, 45 the other; the 
Matter is known among the Courtiers, and they have ſuch 
Proof of it that it can't be evaded, and there is no defend- 
75 of the Fact; for the Law is point-blank againſt it. 
Many things having been propos d, but coming to no Con- 
cluſion, that ſeem d feiſible; ſays the Alchymiſt, who wanted 
reſent Money, O Balbinus, we apply our ſelves to ſlow Comn- 


l, when the Matter requires t Remedy. It will #8 
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ey me away into Tribulation : And laſt of all, ſeei 
. inus at a Stand, fays the Alchymiſt, I fox A 
Loſs as you, nor do IT ſee any Way left, but to die like a Man, 
inlet you ſhall approve what I am going to propoſe, which i 
more profitable than honourable; but Neceſſity is a hard Chap- 
fer. Du know theſe ſort of Men are hungry after Money, and 
ſo may be the more eaſily brib'd to Secrecy. Although it is 4 
hard Caſe to give theſe Raſcals Money to throw away , but 
get, as the Caſe now ſtands, I ſee no better Way. Balbinus 
was of the ſame Opinion, and he lays down thirty Guineas 
to bribe them ro huſh up the Matter. Phi. Balbinus was 
wonderful liberal, as you tell the Stoty. La. Nay, in an 
honeſt Cauſe, you would ſooner have gotten his Teeth out 
of his Head than Money. Well, then the Alchymiſt was 

vided for, who was in no Danger, but that of wanting 
lows for his Wench. Phi. I admire Balbiuus could not 
ſmoak the Roguery all this while. La. This is the only 
Thing that he's ſoft in, he's as ſharp as a Needle in any thing 
eſe. Now the Furnace is ſet to work again with new Mo- 
ney 3 but firſt, a ſhore Prayer is made to the Virgin Mary 
to proſper their Undertakings. By this Time there had been 
2 whole Year ſpent, firſt one Obſtacle being pretended, and 
then another, ſo that all the Expence and Labour was loſt. 
In the mean Time there fell our one moſt ridiculous Chance. 
Pbi. What was that? La. The Alchymiſt had a criminal 
Correſpondence with a certain Courtier's Lady: The Hus- 
band beginning to be jealous, watch'd him narrowly, and 
in the Concluſion, having Intelligence that the Prieſt was in 
the Bed-Chamber, he comes Home before he was look'd 
for, knocks at the Door. Phi. What did he deſign to do 


to him? La. What! Why nothing very good, either kill 


him or geld him. When the Husband being very preſſing 
to come, threatned he would break open the Door, if his 


Wife did not open it, they were in bodily Fear within, 


and caſt about for ſome preſent Reſolution ; and Circum- 


ſtances admitting no better, he pull'd off his Coat, and 
threw himſelf out of a narrow Window, but not without both 


and Miſchief, and ſo got away. Such Stories as 
theſe you know are ſoon ſpread, and it came to Batbinsrs 
Eu, and the Chymiſt gueſs'd it would be ſo. Phi. There was 
no getting off of this Buſineſs. La. Yes, he got off better 
here, than be did out at the Window. Hear the Man's In- 
vention: Balbinus ſaid not a Word to him about the Matter, 
but it might be read in his Countenance, that he was no 
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Balbinys to be a Man of Piety, and in ſome Points, 1 
was going to ſay, ſuperſtitious, and ſuch Perſons are very 
ready to forgive one that falls under his Crime, let it be 
never ſo great; therefore, he on purpoſe begins a Talk a. 
bout the Succeſs of their Buſineſs, complaining, that it had 
not ſucceeded as it us'd to do, and as he would have it; 
and he wondered preatly, what ſhould be the Reaſon of it: 
Upon this Diſcourſe, Balbinus, who ſeemed otherwiſe to have 
been bent upon Silence, taking an Occaſion, was a little 
moved: It is no hard Matter, ſays he, to gueſs what the 
Obſtacle is. Sins are the Obſtacles that hinder our Suc- 
ceſs, for pure Works ſhould -be done by pure Perſons, At 
this Word, the Projector fell down on his Knees, and 
beating his Breaſt with a very mournful Tone, and dejected 
Countenance, ſays, O Balbinus, what you have ſaid is 
very true, it is Sin, it is Sin that has been the Hinderance; + 
but my Sins, not yours; for I am not aſham'd to. confeſ 
my Uncleanneſs before you, as I would before my moſt 
holy Father Confeſſor: The Frailty of my Fleſh overcame 
me, and Satan drew me into his Snares; and O miſerable 
Wretch that I am! Of a Prieſt, I am become an Adulterer; 
and yet, the Offering that you ſent to the Virgin Mother, 
is not wholly loft neither, for I had periſh'd inevitably, if 
ſhe had not helped me; for the Husband broke open the 
Door upon me, and the Window was too little for me to 
get out at; and in this Pinch of Danger, I bethougat my 
ſelf of the bleſſed Virgin, and I fell upon my Knees, and 
beſought her, that if the Gift was acceptable to her, ſhe 
would aſſiſt me, and in a Minute I went to the Window, 
(for Neceſſity forced me fo to do) and found it large enough 
for me to get out at. Phi. Well, and did. Balbinus believe 
all this? La. Believe it, yes, and pardon'd him too, and ad- 
moniſh'd him very religiouſly, not to be ungrateful to the 
bleſſed Virgin: Nay, there was more Money laid down, upon 
his giving his Promiſe, that he would for the future carry 


on the Proceſs with Purity. Phi. Well, what was the End 


of all this? La. The Story is very long; but Tl cut it 
ſhort. When he had play d upon Balbinus long enough with 
theſe Inventions, and wheedled him out of a conſiderable 
Sum of Money, a certain Gentleman happen'd to come there, 
that had known. the Knave from a Child: He eaſily imagin- 
ing that he was acting the ſame Part with Balbinus, that he had 
e where, admoniſhes Balbinus privately, and 
acquainted him what ſort of a Fellow he harbour'd, adviſing 

him to get rid of him as ſoon as poſſible, unleſs he had 2 
mind to: have him ſometime or other, to rifle his — 
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ind then tun away. Phi. Well, what did Balbinzs do then? 
Sure, he took care to have him ſent to Goal? La. To 
Goal ? Nay, he gave him Money to bear his Charges, and 
conjur'd him by all that was ſacred, not to ſpeak a Word of 
what had happened between them. And in my Opinion, it was 
his Wiſdom fo to do, rather than to be the common laugh- 
ing-ſtock, and Table-talk, and run the Risk of the Confiſca- 
tion of his Goods beſides; for the Impoſtor was in no Danger; 
he knew no more of the Matter than an Aſs, and cheating is 
a ſmall Fault in theſe fort of Cattle. If he had charg'd him 
with Theft, his Ordination would have ſavd him from the 
Gallows, and no Body would have been at the Charge of 
maintaining ſuch a Fellow in Priſon. Phi. I ſhould pity 
Balbinus ; but that he took Pleaſure in being gull'd. La. I muſt 
now make haſte to the Hall; at another Time I'll tell you 
Stories more ridiculous than this. Phi. When you fhall be 
a Leiſure, I ſhall be glad to hear them, and I give you 
Story for Story. 
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The Horſe-Cheat. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Horſe- Cheat lays open the cheating Tricks of thiſt 
that ſell or let out Horſes to hire; and ſhews hoy 
thoſe Cheats themſelves are ſometimes cheated, 


AULUS, PHADRUS. 


G OO D God ! What a grave Countenance our Phedys 
has put on, gaping ever and anon into the Air. Pl at- 

tack him. Phædrus, what News to Day? Ph. Why do 
you ask me that Queſtion, Aulus? Aul. Becauſe, of a Phe. 
drus, you ſrem to have become @ Cato, there is fo much 
Sourneſs in your Countenance. Ph. That's no Wonder, 
my Friend, I am juſt come from Confeſſion. Anl. Nay, 
then my Wonder's over; but tell me upon your honeſt 
Word, did you confeſs all? Ph. All that I could remem- 
ber, but one. Axl. And why did you reſerve ' that one? 
Ph. Becauſe I can't be out of Love with ir. Aul. It muſt 
needs be ſome pleaſant Sin, Pb. I can't tell whether it is 
a Sin or no; but if you are at Leiſure, you fhall hear 
what it is. Axl. I would be glad to hear it, with all my 
Heart. Ph. You know what cheating Fricks are play'd by 
our Jockeys, who ſell and let out Horſes. Aul. Yes, I know 
more of. them than I wiſh I did, having been cheated by them 
more than once. Ph. I had occaſion lately to go a pretty 
long Journey, and I was in great Haſte ; I went to one 
that you would have ſaid was none of the worſt of em, 
and there was ſome {mall Matter of Friendſhip between u. 
I told: him I had an urgent Buſineſs to do, and had Occa- 
, fon for a ſtrong able Gelding ; defiring, that if he would 
ever be my Friend in any Thing, be would be ſo now. He 
* promiſed me, that he would uie me as kindly, as if I were 
is own dear Brother. Aul. It may be he would have cheat- 
ed his Brother. Ph. He leads me into the Stabie, 2nd bids me 
chuſe which I would out of them all. Ar laft I pi:ch'd upon 
one thar I lik'd better than the reſt. He commends my 


Judgment, proteſting that a great many Perſons had ys 
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Mind to that Horfe ; but he reſolved to keep him rather for 
a fingular Friend, than fell him to a Stranger. I agreed with 
him as to the Price, paid him down his Money, got upon the 
Horſe's Back. Upon the firſt ſetting out, my Steed falls a 
rancing ; you would have ſaid he was a Horſe of Mettle; 

he was plump, and in good Caſe ; But, by that time I had 
tid him an Hour and a half, I perceiv'd he was downright 
tird, nor could I by ſpurring him, get him any farther. I 
had heard that ſuch Jades had been kept for Cheats, that 
on would take by their Looks to be very good Horſes ; 

but were worth nothing for Service. I ſays to my ſelf pre- 
ſently, I am caught. But when I come Home again, I will 
ſnew him Trick for Trick. Aul. But what did you do in 
this Caſe, being a Horſeman without a Horſe ? Ph. I did 
what I was oblig'd to do. I turn'd into the next Village, and 
there I ſer my Horſe up privately, with an Acquaintance, and 
hired another, and proſecuted my Journey; and when I came 
back, I rerurn'd my hired Horſe, and finding my own in 
very good Caſe, and thoroughly reſted, I mounted his Back, 
and rid back to the Horſe-Courſer, defiring him to ſet him up 
for a few Days, till I called for him again. He ask'd me 
bow well he carry'd me; I ſwore by all that was =_ that 
I never beſtrid a better Nag in my Life, that he flew rather 
than walk'd, nor ever tir'd the leaſt in the World in all 6 
a Journey, nor was a Hair the leaner for it. I having 

made him believe that theſe Things were true, he thought 
with himfelf, he had been miſtaken in this Horfe ; and there- 
fore, before I went away, he askKd me if I would fell the 
Horſe. I refus'd at firſt ; becauſe if I ſhould have Occaſion 
to go ſuch another Journey, I ſhould not eafily get the Fel- 
low of him ; but however, I valued nothing ſo much, bur 
I would fell it, if I could have a good Price for it, altho” 


any Body had a Mind to buy my ſelf. Aul. This was fight- 


ing a Man with his own Weapons. Pb. In ſhort, he would 


not let me go away, before I had ſer a Price upon him. 1 


rated him at a great deal more than he coſt me. Being 


one, I got an Acquaintance to act for me, and gave him 


ſtructions how to behave himſelf : He goes to the Houſe, 
and calls for the Horſe-Courſer, telling him, that he had 


occaſion for a very good, and a very hardy Nag. The Horſe. 


Courſer ſhews him a great many Horſes, ſtill commending 
the worſt moſt of all; but ſays not a Word of that Horſe he 
had fold me, verily believing he was ſuch as J had repreſent- 
ed him. My Friend preſently ask d whether that was not 


to be fold ; for I had given him a Deſcription of the Horſe, . 
and the Place where he flood. The Horſe-Courſer at 


firſt 
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frſt made no Anſwer, but commended the teft very highly; 
The Gentleman lik d the other Horſes pretty well; but al. 
ways treated about that very Horſe : At laſt thinks the 
Horſe-Courſer with himſelf, I have certainly been out in my 
Judgment as to this Horle, if this Stranger could preſently 
pick this Horſe out of ſo many. He inſiſting upon it, He 
may be ſold, ſays he; but it may be, you'll be frighted at 
the Price. The Price, ſays he, is a Caſe of no great Im- 
portance, if the Goddneſs of the Thing be anſwerable: Tell 
me the Price. He told him ſomething more than I had fer 
him at to him, getting the Overplus to himſelf. At laſt the 
Price was agreed on, and a good large Earneſt was given, 
a Ducat of Gold to bind the Bargain. The Purchaſer gives 
the Hoſtler a Groat, orders him to give his Horſe ſome Corn, 
and he would come by and by, and fetch him. As ſoon as 
ever I heard the Bargain was made fo firmly, that it could 
not be undone again, I go immediately, booted and ſpurr'd 
to the Horſe-Courſer, and being out of Breath, calls tor my 
Horſe. He comes and asks what I wanted: Says I, get my 
Horſe ready preſently, for I muſt be gone this Moment, 
upon an extraordinary Affair: But, ſays he, you bid me keep 
the Horſe a few Days: That's true, ſaid I, but this Buſineſs 
has L unexpectedly, and it is the King's Buſineſs, and it 
will admit of no Delay. Says he, take your Choice, which 
you will of all my Horſes ; you cannot have your own, I 
ask'd him, why fo ? Becauſe, ſays he, he is fold. Then I 
pretended to be in a great Paſſion ; God forbid, ſays I; as 
this Journey has happen'd, I would not {ell him, if any Man 
would offer me four Times his Price. I fell to wrangling, 
and cry out, I am ruin'd : At length he grew a little warm 
too: What Occaſion is there for all this Contention : You 
ſer a Price upon your Horſe, and I have ſold him ; if I pay 
you your Money, you have nothing more to do to me; we 

ave Laws in this City, and you can't compel me to produce 
the Horſe, When IJ had clamoured a good while, that he 
would either produce the Horſe, or the Man that bought 
him: He at laſt pays me down the Money in a Paſſion. I 
had bought him for fifteen Guineas, I fer him to him at 
twenty fix, and he had valued him at thirty two, and ſo com- 
Puted with himſelf, I had better make that Profit of him, 
than reſtore the Horſe. I go away, as if I was vex'd in my 
Mind, and ſcarcely pacified, tho the Money was paid me: 
e deſires me not to take it amiſs, he would make me amends 
ſome other Way: So I bit the Biter : He has a Horſe not 
worth a Groat; he expected that he that had given him the 


Earneſt, ſhould come and pay him the Money; but no Body 
2 — 
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came, nor ever will come. Aul. But in the mean Time; 
did he never expoſtulate the Matter with you? Phi. With 
what. Face or — could he do that? I have met him 
over and over ſince, and he complain'd of the Unfairneſs of 
the Buyer: But I often reaſon'd the Matter with him, and 
told him, he deſerv'd to be ſo ſerv d, who by his haſty Sale 
of him, had deprived me of my Horſe. This was a Fraud 
f well plac'd, in my Opinion, that I could not find in my 
Heart to confeſs it as a Fault. Aul. If J had done ſuch a 
Thing, I ſhould have been ſo far from confeſſing it as a Fault, 
that Fhould bave requir'd a Statue for it. Ph. I can't tell whe- 
ther you ſpeak as you think or no; but you ſet me agog 
- to be paying more of theſe Fellows in their own 
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The Beggars Dialogue. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Beggars Dialogue paints out the cheating, crafty 
Tricks of Beggars, who make a Shew of being full 

' of Sores, and make a Profeſſion of Palmiſtry, and 
other Arts by which they impoſe upon many Perſons, 
Nothing is more like King ſhip, than the Life of a 
Beggar. | 


IRIDES, MISOPONUS. 


R. What new Sort of Bird is this I ſee flying here? J 
know the Face, but the Cloaths don't ſuit ir. If Tm not 
quite miſtaken, this is Miſoponus. T'll venture to ſpeak to him, 
a8 as I am. God fave you, Miſoponus. Miſ. Hold 
your Tongue, I fay. Ir. What's the Matter, mayn't a Body 
falure you ? My. Not by that Name. Ir. Why, what has 
happen'd to you? Are you not the ſame Man that you 
was ? What, have you changed your Name with your Cloaths? 
Meſ. No, but I have taken up my old Name again. Ir. 
o was you then? Mifſ. Apitius. Ir. Never be aſham'd of 
1 old Acquaintance, if any Thing of a better Fortune has 
appen'd to you. It is not long ſince you belong d to our 
Order. MI. Prithee, come hither, and T'll tell you the whole 
Story. I am not aſham'd of your Order ; but I am aſham'd 
of the Order that I was firſt of my ſelf. Ir. What Order 
do you mean? That of the Franciſcans ? Miſ. No, by no 
Means, my good Friend; but the Order of the Spendthrifcs. 
Ir. In truth, you have a great many Companions of that Or- 
der. Miſ. J had a good Fortune, I ſpent laviſhly, and when 
I to be in want, no Body knew Apitivs. I ran away 
for Shame, and betook my ſelf ro your College :  lik'd that 
better than digging. Ir. Very wiſely done; but how comes 
our Body to be in ſo good Caſe of late? For as to your 
Change of Cloaths, I don't ſo much wonder at that. Mi. 
Why ſo? Ir. Becauſe the Goddeſs Laverna makes many rich 
on a ſudden. Miſ. What! do you think I got an Eſtate by 


Thieving then? Ir. Nay, perhaps more idly, by _ 
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M No, I Wear by your Goddeſs Penia, neither by Thiey- 
ine, nor by Rapine. But firſt I'll ſatisfy you & to the State 

my Body, which ſeems to you to be the moſt admirable, 
1+: For when you were with us, you were all over full of 
' Sores. Miſ. But I have fince made uſe cf a very friendly 
Phyſician, Ir, Who? Miſ. No other Perſon but my ſelf, 
unleſs you think any Body is more friendly to me, than 
Jam to my ſelf, Ir. But I never knew you underſtood 
phybck before. Miſ. Why all that Dreſs was nothing but 
a Cheat I had daub'd on with Paints, Frankincenſe, Brim- 
ſtone, Roſin, Birdlime, and Clouts dipp'd in Blood 5 and 
what I put on, when I pleas d I took off again. Ir. O 
Impoſtor ! N _ appear'd. more miſerable than = 
were. You might have acted the Part of Fob in a Tra- 
gedy. Miſ. My Neceſſity made me do it, though Fortune 
ſometimes is apt to change the Skin too. Ir. Well then, 
tell me of your Fortune. Have you found a Treaſure ? 
Mijſ. No; but I have found out a Way of getting Mo- 


ney that's a little better than yours. Ir. What could you 


get Money out of, that had no Stock? Mif. An Artiſt 
avill live any where. Ir. I underſtand you now, you mean 
the Art of picking Pockets. Miſ. Not fo hard upon me, 
I pray ; I mean the Art of Chymiſtry. Ir. Why ttis ſcarce 
above a Fortnight, ſince you went away from us, and have 
ou in that Time learn'd an Art, that others can hardly 
— in many Years? Miſ. But I have got a ſhorter Way. 
Ir. Prithee, what Way? Mi. When I had gotten almoſt 
four Guineas by your Art, I happened, as good Luck 
would have it, to fall into the Company of an old Com- 
r of mine, who had manag'd his Matters in the 
orld no better than I had done. We went to drink to- 
gether ; he began, as the common Cuſtom is, to tell of 
his Adventures. I made a Bargain with him to pay his 
Reckoning, upon Condition that he ſhould faithfully teach 
me his Art. He taught it me very honeſtly, and now *cis 
my Livelyhood. Ir. Mayn't a Body learn it? Mi. Fll 
teach it you for nothing, for old Acquaintance ſake. You 
know, that there are every where a great many that are 
very fond of this Art. Ir. I have heard fo, and I believe 
it is true, Mf. I take all Opportunities of infinuating my 
ſelf into their Acquaintance, and talk big of my Art, and 
where-ever I find an hungry Sea-cob, I throw him our a 
Mit. Ir. How do you do that? MV I caution him by 


og are moſt of them Cheats, that by their hocus pocus 
Jncks, pick the Pockets of thoſe that are not _—_ 
#) Ir. 


Means, not raſhly to truſt Men of that Profeſſion, for 
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if nothing has been omitted, and then I fay, that "tho 
ſeems to want a Coal or two at the Top, and pretend 
| to take one out of the Coal-Heay, I privately lay on 
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Jr. That Prologue is not fit for your Buſineſs. / Na, 
'I add this further, that I would not have them believe me 
my ſelf, unleſs they ſaw the Matter 2s gy their own 
Eyes, and felt it with their Hands. Ir. You ſpeak of 3 
wonderful Confidence you have in your Art. AM/ ] bid 
them be preſent all the while the Metamorphoſis is under 
the Operation, and to look on very at:entively, and that 
they may have the leſs Reaſon to doubt, to perform the 
whole Operation with their own Hands, while I ſtand at 2 
Diſtance, and don't ſo much as put my Finger to it. I put 
them to refine the melted Matter themſelves, or carry it to 
the Refiners to be done; I tell them before-hand, how 


much Silver or Gold it will afford: And in the laſt Place, 


I bid them carry the melted Maſs to ſeveral Goldſmiths, to 
have it try'd by the Touchſtone. They find the exat 
Weight that I told them; they find it to be the fineſt Gold 
or Silver, it is all one to me which it is, except that the 
Experiment in Silver is the leſs chargeable to me. Tr. 
But has your Art no Cheat in it? ym is a mere 
Cheat all over. Ir. I can't ſee where the t lies. Mi. 
TY make you ſee it preſently. I firſt make a Bargain for 
my Reward, but I won't be paid before I have — 2 
Proof of the Thing it ſelf; I give them a little Powder, 
2s though the whole Buſineſs was effected by the Virtue 
of that ; but I never tell them how to make ir, except they 
rchaſe it at a very Price And I make them take an 

h. that for ſix Months they ſhall not diſcover the Se- 
cret to any Body living. Ir. But I han't heard the Cheat 
yet. A. The whole Myſtery lies in one Coal, that I have 
pared for this Purpoſe. I make a Coal hollow, and into 

it I pour melted Silver, to the Quantity I tell them before- 
hand will be produc'd. And after the Powder is put in, 
I ſer the Pot in ſuch a Manner, that it is coverd all 
over, above, beneath, and Sides, with Coals, and I perſuade 
them, that the Art conſiſts in that; among thoſe Coals that 
are laid at Top, I put in one that has the Silver or Gold 
in it, that being melted by the Heat of the Fire, falls down 
among the other Metal, which melts,” as ſuppoſe Tin or 
Brafs, and upon the Separation, it is found and taken out. 
Ir. A ready Way; but, how do you manage the Fallacy, 
when another does it all with his own Hands? Miſ. When 
he has done every Thing, according ro my Direction, be- 
fore the Crucible is ftirr'd, I come and look about, toiſte 
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of my own, or have laid it there ready before- hand, which 
can take, and no Body know any thing of the Matter. Ir. 
But when they try to do this without you, and it does not 
ſucceed, what Excuſe have you to make? Miſ. I'm fafe 
enough when I have gor my Money. I pretend one Thing 
or other, either that the Crucible was crack'd, or the Coals 
naught, or the Fire not well tempered, And in the laſt 
Place, one Part of the Myſtery of my Profeſſion is, never 
to ſtay long in the fame Place. Ir. And is there fo much 
Profit in this Art as to maintain you ? Miſe Yes, and nobly 
too: And I would have you, for the future, if you are wiſe, 
leave off that wretched Trade of Begging, and follow ours. 
Ir. Nay, I ſhould rather chuſe to bring you back to our 
Trade. Miſ. What, that I ſhould voluntarily return again to 
that I have eſcap'd from, and forſake that which I have found 
profitable ? Ir. This Profeſſion of ours has this Property in 


tt, that it grows pleaſant by Cuſtom, And thence it is, that 


tho many have fallen off from the Order of Sr. Francis or 
St. Benedict, did you ever know any that had been long in 
our Order, quit it ? For you could ſcarce taſte the Sweet- 
ne of Beggary in fo few Months as you follow'd it. MI, 
That little Taſte I had of it taught me, that it was the moſt 
wretched Life in Nature. Ir. Why does no Body quit it 
men? Miſ. Perhaps, becauſe they are naturally wretched. 
Ir. I would not change this Wretchedneſs, for the Fortune 
of a King. For there is nothing more like a King, than 
tde Life of a Beggar. Miſ What ſtrange Story do I hear 7 
Is nothing more like Snow than a Coal? Ir. Wherein con- 
liſts the greateſt Happineſs of Kings? Miſ. Becauſe in that 
they can do what they pleaſe. Ir. As for that Liberty, than 
which nothing is ſweeter, we have more of it than any King 
upon Earth ; and I don't doubt, but there are many Kings 
that envy us Beggars. Let there be War or Peace we live 
ſecure, we are not pxeſs'd for Soldiers, nor put upon Pariſh- 
Offices, nor taxed. When the People are loaded with Taxes, 
there's no Scrutiny into our Way of Living. If we com- 
mit any Thing that is illegal, who willl ſue a Beggar ? If we 
beat a Man, he-will be aſham'd to fight with a Beggar ? 
Kings can't live at Eaſe neither in War or in Peace, and the 
war they are, the greater are their Fears. The common 
eople are afraid to offend us, out of a certain ſort of Re- 


verence, as being conſecrated to God. Miſ. But then, how | 


naſty are ye in your Rags and Kennels? Ir. What do they 
bgnify to real Happineſs. Thoſe things you ſpeak of are 
wrt of a Man. We owe our Happinels to theſe * 
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207 Bat I am afraid a good Part of your Happin: wit 

il you in a ſhort Time. Ir. How ſo ? M/. Becauſe 1 
have heard a Talk in the Cities, that there will be a Law, 
that Mendicants ſhan't be allow'd to ſtroll about at their Plez. 
ſure, but every City ſhall maintain its own Poor; and that 
they that are able ſhall be made to work. Ir. What Ren- 
ſon have they for this? Miſ. Becauſe they find great Kogue- 


ries committed under Pretence of Begging, and that there 


are great Inconveniencies ariſe to the Publick from your Or. 


and they'll bring it about when the Devil's blind. M.. Per. 
haps ſooner than you'd have it. 


[89] 


The FABULOUS FEAST, 
The ARGUMENT. 


The fabulous . Feaſt contains various Stories and pleaſant Tales. 
ccus puts 4 Trick 
put wpon about her Figs. A very clever Cheat of a Prieſt, 
mrelation to Money. Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, 
eats ſome of 4 Country-man's Turnips, and gives him 1000 
Crowns for an extraordinary large one that he made a Pre- 
ſent of to him. A certain Man takes a Louſe off of the 
King's Garment, and the King gives him 40 Crowns for 
it. The Courtiers are trick d. One asks for an Office, or 
ſome publick Employment. To deny a Kindneſs preſently, 
is to beſtow 4 Benefit. Maximilian was very merciful ts 
his Debtors. An old Prieſt cheats an Uſurer. Anthony 
ſalutes one upon letting a Fart, ſaying the Backſide was the 
cleaneſt part of the Body. 


PLYMYTHUS, GELASINUS, EUTRA- 
PELUS, ASTAUS, PHILYTHLUS, 
PHILOGELOS, EUGLOTTUS, LERO- 
' CHARES, ADOLESCHES. 


Pol. AS it is unfitting for a well order'd City to be without 
Laws and without a Governor; ſo neither ought a 

Feaſt to be without Orders and a Preſident. Gel. If I may 
ſeik for the reſt, I like it very well. Po. Soho, Sirrah ! 
being hither the Dice, the Matter ſhall be determin'd by 
heir Votes; he ſhall be our Preſident that Jupiter ſhall fa- 
your. O brave! Eutrapelus has it, the fiitefſt Man that 
could be choſen, if we had every individual Man of us thrown. 
There is an uſual Proverb, that has more Truth in'r than 
= Latin, Novus Rex. nova Lex, New Lords new Laws. 
erefore, King, make thou Laws. Ext. That this may be a 
merry and happy Banquet, in the firſt place I command, 
a no Man tell a Story but what is a ridiculous one He 
tat ſhall have no Story to tell, ſhall pay a Groat, to be ſpent 
a Wine ; and Stories * extempore ſhall be allow d 
"WE as 
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as legitimate, provided regard be had to Probability and De. 
—_ If no body ſhall want a Story, let — that tell, 
the one the pans; and the other the dulleſt, pay for 
e Maſter of the Feaſt be at no Charge for Wine, 
but only for the Proviſions of the Feaſt. If any Difference 
about this matter ſhall happen, let Gelaſinus be] 
If you agree to theſe Conditions, let em be ratified. fl. 
that won t obſerve the Orders, let him be gone, but with 
liberty to come again to a Collation the next Day. We 
give our Votes for the paſſing the Bill our King has bro 
in. But who muſt tell the firſt Story? Ev. Who ſhould, 
the Maſter of the Feaſt ? Aſ. But, Mr. King, may I have the 
liberty to ſpeak three Words? Et. What, do you take the 
Feaſt to be an unlucky one? Aſ. The Lawyers deny that to 
be Law that is not juſt. Eut. I grant it. 4 Hour Law makes 
the beſt and worſt Stories equal. Eut. Where Diverſion is the 
thing aim'd at, there he deſerves as much Commendation who 
tells the worſt, as he that tells the beſt Story, becauſe it af- 
fordsas much Merriment; as amongſt —2 none are ad- 
mir'd but they that ſing very well, or they that ſing very 
ill. Do not more laugh to hear the Cuckoo than to bear the 
Nightingal ? In this Caſe Mediocrity is not praiſe-worthy. 
A. But pray, why muſt they be puniſh'd, that carry off the 
Prize? Eut. Leſt their too great Felicity ſhould expoſe them 
to Envy, if they ſhould carry away the Prize, and go ſhot- 
free too. Af. By Bacchus, { 1] Minos himſelf never made a 
juſter Law. Phily. Do you make no Order as to the Method 
of Drinking? Eut. Having conſider d the Matter, I will fol- 
low the Example of Ageſilaus King of the Lacedemonians, 
m_ What did he do? Eut. Upon a certain time, he be- 
ing by 


Lot choſen Maſter of the Feaſt, when the Marſhal of 
the Hall ask'd him, how much Wine he ſhould ſet betore 
every Man? If, ſays he, you have a great deal of Wine, let 
every Man have as much as he calls for, but if you're ſcarce 
of Wine, give every Man equally alike. Phily. What did 
the Lacedæmonian mean by that? Ext. He did this, that it 
might neither be a drunken Feaſt, nor a querulous one. 
Phily. Why fo? Ext. Becau'c ſome love to drink plentr 
fully, and ſome ſparingly, and ſome drink no Wine at all; 
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ſuch an one Romulus is ſaid to have been. For if no body 
has any Wine but what he asks for, in the firſt place no 
body is compell'd to drink, and there is no want to them 

[1] Minors, a King of Crete, whom the Poets feign to have been mad? a 


King of the inferior Regions, becauſe of his Juſtice. * 
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that love to drink more plentifully. And fo it comes to piſs d 
that no body is melancholy at the Table. And again, if of C 
a leſs quantity of Wine every one has an equal Portion, they 
that drink moderately. have enough ; nor can any body com- 

in in an Equality, and they that would have drank more 

y, are contentedly temperate. Eut. If you like it, this 

is the Example I would imitate, for I would have this Feaſt 
to be a fabulous, but riot a drunken one. Phily. But what 
did Romulus drink then? Ewut. The fame that drink. 
Phily. Was not that unbeſeeming a King? Eut. No more 
than it is unſeeraly for a King to draw the fame Air that Dogs | 
do, unleſs there is this Difference, that a King does not 
drink the very ſame Water that a drank, but a i 
draws in the very fame Air that the King breath'd out; J 
and on the contrary, the King draws in the very fame 1 
Air that the Dog breath'd out. It would have been . 
much more to Alexanders Glory, if he had drank with : 
the . *For there is nothing worſe for a King, who ; 
has the Care of ſo many 2 than Drunkenneſ. g 
But the Apothegm that Romulus very wittily made uſe of, 'Þ 
ſhews plainly that he was no Wine-drinker. For when a cer- 4 
tain Perſon, taking notice of his abſtaining from Wine, ſaid to 4 
him, that Wine would be very cheap, if all Men drank as he 1 
did; nay, ſays he, in my opinion it would be very dear, if 
al Men drank it as I drink; for I drink as much as I pleaſe. 
Gel. I wiſh our John Botzemus, the Canon of —_— Was 
here; he'd look like another Romulus to us: For he is as 
abſtemious, as he is reported to have been; but nevertheleſs, 
he is a good-humour'd, facetious Companion. Po. But come 
on, if you can, I won't ſay [ 1] drink and blow, which Plau- 
tus ſays is a hard matter to do, but if you can eat and hear 
at one and the ſame time, which is a very eaſy matter, III 
begin the Exerciſe of telling Stories, and auſpiciouſſy. If the 
Story be not a pleaſant one, remember tis a Dutch one. I 
ſuppoſe ſome of you have heard of the Name of Maccus ? 
Cel. Yes, he has not been dead long. Po. He coming once to 
the City of Leiden, and being a 8 there, had a mind 
to make himſelf taken notice of for an arch Trick; (for that 
vas his Humour) he goes into a Shoemaker's Shop, and 
alutes him. The Shoemaker, deſirous to ſell his Ware, asks 
him what he would buy : Maccus ſetting his Eyes upon a 
par of Boots that hung up there, the Shoemaker ask'd him 
it hed buy any Boots; Maccus aſſenting to it, he looks out 
2 pair that would fit him, and when he had found 'em brings 
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em out very readily, and, as the uſual is, draws em on. 
Maccus being very well fitred with a pair of Boots, How well, 
ſays he, would a pair of double ſoal'd Shoes agree with theſe 
Boots? TheShoemaker asks him, if he would have a pair of 
Shoes too. He aſſents, a BY is look'd out preſently and put 
on. Maccus commends the Boots, commends the Shoes. 
The Shoemaker glad in his mind to hear him talk fo, ſeconds 
him as he commended em, hoping to get a better Price, 
fince the Cuſtomer lik'd his Goods ſo well. And by this time 
they were grown a little familiar; then ſays Maccus, Tell me 
upon your word, whether it never was your 4 when you 
had fitted a Man with Boots and Shoes, 38 ve me, to 
have him 570 away without paying for em? No, never in al 
my Life, ſays he. But, ſays Maccus, if ſuch a thing ſhould 
happen to you, what would you doin the caſe > Why, quoth 
the Shoemaker, I'd run after him. Then fays Maccus, but 
are you in jeſt or in earneſt? In earneſt, ſays the other, and 
Td do-it in earneſt too. Says Maccus, Fll try whether you 
vill or no. See run for the Shoes, and you're to follow me, 
and out he runs in a Minute; the Shoemaker follows him 
immediately as faſt as ever he could run, crying out, Stop 
Thief, ſtop Thief; this Noiſe brings the People out of their 
Houſes: Maccus laughing, hinders them from laying hold 
of him by this Device, Don't ſtop me, ſays he, we are * 
a Race 2 of a pot of Ale; and ſo they all ſt 
{till and look d on, thinking the Shoemaker had craftily 
made that Out- cry that he _ have the opportunity to 
get before him. Ar laſt the Shoemaker, being tir'd with 
running, gives out, and goes ſweating, puffing and — 
home again: So Maccus got the Prize. Ge. Maccus ind 
eſcap'd the Shoemaker, but did not eſcape the Thief. Po. 
Why ſo? Ge. Becauſe he carried the Thief along with him. 
Po. Perhaps he might not have Money at that time, but = 
for em afterwards. Ge. He might have indicted him fora 
Robbery. Po. That was attempted afterwards, but now 
the iſtrates knew Maccus. Ge. What did Maccus i 
for himſelf ? Po. Do you ask what he ſaid for himſelf, in ſo 
good a Cauſe as this? The Plaintiff was in more 
than the Defendant. Ge. How ſo? Po. Becauſe he arr 
him in an Action of Defamation, and proſecuted him upon 
the Statute of Rheims, which ſays, that he that charges 2 
Man with what he can't prove, ſhall ſuffer the Penalty, which 
the Defendant was to ſuffer if he had been convicted. He 
deny d that he had meddled with another Man's Goods without 
his leave, but that he put em upon him, and that there Ws 
no mention made of any thing of a Price; but that * 


ZR 
eng d the Shoemaker to run for a Wager, and that he ac- 
cepted the Challenge, and that he had no reaſon to complain 
becauſe he had out-run him. Ge. This Action was p 
much like that of the Shadow of the Aſs. Well, but what 
then? Po. When they had had laughing enough at the Mat- 
ter, one of the Judges invites Maccus to Supper, and paid 
the Shoemaker his Money. Juſt ſuch another thing happen'd 
at Daventer, when I was a Boy. It was at a time when tis 
the Fiſhmonger's Fair, and the Butchers time to be ſtarv'd. 
A certain Man ſtood at a Fruiterer's Stall, or Oporopoliſt's, if 
you'd have it in Greek. The Woman was a _ fat Wo- 
man, and he ſtar d very hard upon the Ware ſhe had to ſell. 
She, according as the Cuſtom is, invites him to have what he 
had a mind to; and perceiving he ſet his Eyes upon ſome 
Figs, Would you pleaſe to have Figs, ſays ſhe? they are 
very fine ones. He gives her a Nod. She asks him how 
many pound, Would you have five pound ſays ſhe ? He nods 
in; ſhe turns him five pound into his Apron. While ſhe 
is laying by her Scales, he walks off, not in any great haſte, bur 
very gravely. When ſhe comes out to take her Money, her 
Chap was gone; ſhe follows him, making more Noiſe than 
Haſte after him. He, taking no notice, goes on; at laſt a 
great many getting together at the Woman's Out-cry, he 
ds ſtill, pleads his Cauſe in the midſt of the Multitude: 
there was very good Sport, he denies that he bought any 
Figs of her, but that ſhe gave em him freely; if ſhe had a 
mind to have a Trial for it, he would put in an Appearance. 
Ge. Well, I'll tell you a Story not much unlike yours, nor 
pap not much inferior to it, ſaving it has not ſo cele- 
rated an Author as Maccus. Pythagoras divided the Mar- 
ket into three ſorts of Perſons, thoſe that went thither to 
ſell, thoſe that went thither to buy; both theſe ſorts were a 
careful fort of People, and therefore unhappy : others came 
to ſee what was there to be ſold, and what was done ; theſe 
only were the happy People, becauſe being free from Care, 
they took their Pleaſure freely. And this he faid was the 
manner that a Philoſopher convers d in this World, as they 
do in a Market. But there is a fourth kind of Perſons that 
walk about in our Markets, who neither buy nor ſell, nor are 
idle Spectators of what others do, but lie upon the catch to 
ſteal what they can. And of this laſt ſort there are ſome 
that are wonderful dextrous. You would ſwear they were 
born under a lucky Planet. Our Entertainer gave us a Tale 
with an Epilogue, Pll give you one with a Prologue to it. 
Now you! ſhall hear whtit happen d lately at Antwerp. An 
old Prieſt had receiy'd there a handſome Sum of Mo-' 
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ney, but it was in Silver. A Sharper has his Eye upon him; 
ra goes to the IO who had put his Money 12 — in 
his Caſſock, where it 2 out; he ſalutes him very civilly, 
and tells him that he had Orders to buy a oy: which is 
the chief Veſtment us'd in performing Divine Service, for the 
Prieſt of his Pariſh ; he intreats him to lend him a little Aſſiſt- 
ance in this Matter, and to go with him to thoſe that ſell ſuch 
Attire, that he might fit one according to his Size, becauſe he 
was much about the ſame Stature with the Parſon of his Pa- 
Tiſh. This being but a ſtnall Kindneſs, the old Prieſt promiſes 
to doit very readily. They go to a certain Shop, a Surplice 
is ſhew'd em, the old Prieſt puts it on, the Seller ſays, it 
fits him as exactly as if made * him; the Sharper viewi 
the old Prieſt before and behind, likes the Surplice very well, 
but only found fault that it was too ſhort before. The 
Seller, leſt he ſhould loſe his Caſtomer, ſays, that was not 
the Faul: of the Surplice, but that the Bag of Money that 
ſtuck out, made it look ſhorter there. To be ſhort, the old 
Prieſt lays his Bag down ; then they view it over again, and 
while the old Prieſt ſtands with his Back towards it, the 
Sharper catches it up, and runs away as faſt as he could : 
The Prieſt runs after him in thg Surplice as he was, and the 
Shop-keeper after the Prieſt ; the old Prieſt cries out, Stop 
Thief; the Saleſman cries out, Stop the Prieſt ; the 

cries out, Stop the mad Prieſt; and they took him to be 
mad, when they ſaw him run in the open Street in ſuch a 
Dreſs: fo one hindring the other, the Sharper gets clear off. 
Eut. Hanging is too for ſuch a Rogue. Ge. It is ſo, 
if he be not hang d already. Euz. I would not have him 
hang'd only, but all thoſe that —_— ſuch monſtrous 
Rogues to the Damage of the State. Ge. They don't encourage 
*<m for nothing; there's a Fellow-feeling between em from 
the loweſt to the higheſt. . Eut. Well, hut let us return to our 
Stories again. Aft. It comes to your Turn now, if it be meet 
to oblige a King to keep his Turn. Eut. I won't need to be 
forc'd to keep my Turn, Il keep it voluntarily; I ſhould be 
a Tyrant and not a King, if I refus'd to comply with thoſe 
Laws I preſcribe to others. Aſt. But ſome Folks fay, that 
a Prince is above the Law. Eut. That Saying is not altoge- 
ther falſe, if by Prince you mean that great Prince who was 
' calld Ceſar; and then, if by being above the Law, you 
mean, that whereas others do in ſome meaſure keep 
the Laws by Conſtraint,” he of his own Inclination more ex- 
actly obſerves them. For a good Prince is that to the Body 
Politick, which the Mind is to the Body Natural. What need 
was there to have ſaid a good Prince, when a bad Prince is na. 
A* 2 axons 3, > Prince? 
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Prince? As an unclean Spirit that poſſeſſes the human Bod 
is not the Soul of that Body. But to return to my Sto! 8 


and I _ —— me to tell a 
0 


kingly Story. Lewis King France, the Eleventh of 
that Name, when his Affairs were diſturb'd at home, took a 
Journey to Burgundy; and there upon the occaſion of a 
Hunting, contracted a Familiarity with one Conon, a Country 
Farmer, but a plain downright honeſt Man; and Kings de- 
light in the Converſation of ſuch Men. The King, when he 
went a hunting, us'd often to go to his Houſe; and as great 
Princes do ſametimes delight themſelves with mean Matters, 


he usd to be mightily pleas'd in eating of his Turnips. Not 


long after, Lewis having ſettled his Affairs, obtain'd the Go- 
'  vernment of the French Nation; Conons Wife puts him up- 
on remembring the King of his old Entertainment ar 
their Houſe, bids him go 0 him, and make him a Preſent 
of ſome rare Turnips. Conor at firſt would not hear of it, 
fying he ſhould loſe his Labour, for that Princes took no no- 


tice of ſuch ſmall matters; but his Wife over-perſuaded him. 


Conon picks out a parcel of choice Turnips, and gets read 
for his Journey; but growing hungry by the way, eats em al 
up but one very large one. When Conon had got Admiſſion 
into the Hall that the King was to paſs thro', the King knew 
him preſently, and ſent for him ; and he with a great deal of 
Chearfulneſs offers his Preſent, and the King with as much 
Readineſs of Mind receives it, commanding one that ftood 
near him to lay it up very carefully among his greateſt Ra- 
rities. He commands Conor to dine with him, and after 
Dinner thanks him; and Conon being deſirous to go back in- 
to his own Country, the King orders him 1000 Crowns for 
his Turnip. When the Report of this thing, as it is common, 
was ſpread abroad thro' the King's Houſhold-Servants, one 
of the Courtiers preſents the King with a very fine Horſe; 
the King knowing that it was his Liberality to Conor that 
had put him upon this, he hoping to make a great Advan- 

by it, he accepted it with a great deal of Pleaſure, and 
calling a Council of his Nobles, began to debate, with what 
Preſent he ſhould make a Recompence for ſo fine and valu- 
ablea Horſe. In the-mean time the Giver of the Horſe be- 
gan to be fluſhed with Expectation, thinking thus with him- 
ſelf; If he made ſuch a Recompence for a poor Turnip offer'd 
him by a Country Farmer, how much more magnificently 
will he requite the Preſent of ſo fine a Horſe by a Courtier ? 
When one anſwer'd one thing, and another another to the 
King that was conſulting about it, 2s a matter of great 
Moment, and the deſigning Courtier had been for a long 
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time kept in Fools Paradiſe ; At length, ſays the King, it; 
juſt now come into my mind what return to make him, and 
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calling one of his Noblemen to him, whiſpers him in the 


Ear, bids him go fetch him what he found in his Bedcham- 


ber (telling him the Place where it lay) choicely wrap'd uy 


in Silk; the Turnip is brought, and the King with hi own 


Hand gives it the Courtier, wrap'd up as it was, fayinz that 
he thought he had richly we. the Preſent of the Hork 
ſo choice a Rarity, as had coſt him 1000 Crowns. The 
_ourtier going away, and taking off che Covering, did not find 
2 Coal inſtead of a Treaſure, according to the old Proverb, 
but a dry Turnip: and ſo the Biter was bitten, and ſoundly 
laugh d at by every body into the bargain. Aſ. But, Mr. King, 
if you ll pleaſe to permit me, who am bur a Peaſant, to ſpeak 
of regal Matters, Tl tell you ſomething that comes into my 
mind, by hearing your Story, concerning the ſame Leuis. For 
as one Link of a Chain draws on another, ſo one Story draws 
on another. A certain Servant ſeeing a Louſe crawling up- 
on the King's Coat, falling upon his Knees and lifting up 
his Hand, gives notice, that he had a mind to do ſome fort of 
Service; Lewis offering himſelf to him, he takes off the 
Louſe, and threw it away privately ; the King asks him 
what it was; he ſeem'd 4 to tell him, but the Ki 
urging him, he confeſs'd it was a Louſe: That's a very 
Sign, ſays he, for it ſhews me to be a Man, becauſe this fort 
of Vermin particularly haunts Mankind, eſpecially while 
they are young; and order'd him a Preſent of 40 Crowns for 
his good Service. Some time after, another Perſon (who had 
ſeen how well he came off that had perform'd ſo ſmall a Ser- 
vice) not conlidering that there is a great Difference be- 
tween doing a thing ſincerely, and doing it craftily, ap- 
roached the King with the like Geſture; and he offering 
imſelf to him, he made a ſhew of taking ſomething off his 
Garment, which he preſently threw away. But when the 
King was urgent upon him, ſeeming unwilling to tell what 
it was, mimicking abundance of Modeſty, he at laſt told 
him it was a Flea; the King perceiving the Fraud, fays to 
him, What do you make a Dog of me? and orders him to 
be taken away, and inſtead of 40 Crowns orders him 
Stripes. Phzly. I hear it's no good jeſting with Kings; 
as Lions will ſometimes ſtand till to be ſtroaked, are Lions 
again when they pleaſe, and kill their Play- fellow; juſt ſo 
Princes play wich Men. But Tl tell you a Story not much 
unlike yours : not to go off from Lewis, who us'd to take 
a pleaſure in tricking Trickſters. He had receiv'd a Preſent 
of ten thouſand Croyns from ſome Place, and as 2 _ = 
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Courtiers know the King has gotten any freſh Money, all 
the Officers are preſently upon the hunt to catch ſome part 
of it; this Lewis knew very well, this Money being pour d 
out upon a Table, he, to raiſe all their - Expectations, thus be- 

them, What ſay you, am not Ia very rich King? Where 

[ beſtow all this Money? It was preſented to me, and 

[ think it is meet I ſhould make Preſents of it again. Where 
are all my Friends, to whom I am indebted for their good 


Services? Now let em come before this Money's gone. At 


that word a great many came running; every body hop'd 
to get ſome of it. The King taking notice of one that look'd 
very wiſhfully upon it, and as if he would devour it with his 
Eyes, turning to him, _ Well, Friend, what have you to 

ing, that he had for a long time very 
faithfully kept the King's Hawks, and been at a great Ex- 
pence thereby. One told him one thing, another another, 
every one ſetting out his Service to the beſt Advantage, and 
ever and anon lying into the — 2 The King heard em 
all very patien ly, and approv'd of what they ſaid. This 
Conſultation held a long time, that he might teaze them the 
more, by keeping them betwixt Hope and Deſpair. Among 
the reſt ſtood the Great Chancellor, for the King had or- 
der d him to be ſent for too; he, being wiſer than the reſt, ſays 
never a word of his own good Services, but was only a _ 
tor of the Comedy. At length the King turning toward him, 
fays, Well, what ſays my Chancellor to the matter? He is 
the only Man that asks nothing, and ſays never a word of 


his good Services. I, ſays the Chancellor, have receiv'd 


more already from your royal Bounty, than I have deſerved. 
I am fo far from craving more, that I am not deſirous of any 
thing ſo much, as to behave myſelf worthy of the royal Bounty 


| Thave receiv d Then, ſays the King, you are the only Man 


of em all that does not want Maney. Says the Chancellor, 
I muſt thank your Bounty chat | doo. Then he turns to 
the others, and ſays, I am the moſt magnificent Prince in the 
World, that have ſuch a wealthy Chancellor. This more in- 


fflam d all their Expectations, that the Money would be di- 
ſtributed am 


ong them, ſince he defired none of it. When the 
King had play'd upon 'em after this manner a pretty while, 
he made the Chancellor take it all up, and carry it home; 
then turning to the reſt, who now look'd a little dull upon 


tt, ſays he, You muſt ftay till the next Opportunity. Philog. 


Perhaps that I'm going to tell you, will-not ſeem ſo en- 
ini However, I entreat you that you would not be 


ſuſpicious, that 1 uſe any Deceit or Colluſion, or think that 


have a Deſign to deſire to be excus d. One came to the fame 
2 Lewis, 
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Lewis, with a Petition that he would beſtow upon him an 
Office that happen'd to be vacant in the Town where he 
liv d. The King hearing the Petition read, anſwers imme. 
diately, Youſhall not have it; by that means putting him out 
of any future Expectation ; the Petitioner — Fn re- 
turns the King Thanks, and goes his way. The King ob- 
ſerving the Man's Countenance, perceiv'd he was no Block- 
head, and thinking perhaps he might have miſunderſtood 


what he ſaid, bids him be call'd back again. He came back; 


then ſays the King, Did you underſtand what I ſaid to you? 
I did underſtand you, quoth he: Why, what did I fay ? Tha 
J ſhould not have it, {cid be. What did you thank me for 
then? Why, ſays he, I have ſome Buſineſs to do at home, 
and therefore it would have been a Trouble to me to have here 
danc'd Attendance after a doubtful Hope; now, I look upon it 
a Benefit that you have denied me the Office quickly, and fo 
I count myſelt to have gain d whatſoever I ſhould have loſt by 
Attendance upon it, 2 without it at laſt. By this An- 
ſwer, the King ſeeing the Man to be no Blockhead, having 
asd him a few Queſtions, ſays he, You ſhall have what you 
ask d for, that you may thank me twice, and turning to his 
Officers, Let, ſays he, Letters patent be made out for this Man 
without delay, that he may not be detain'd here to his Detri- 
ment. Eugl. I could tell you a Story of Lewis, but I had 
ou tell _ of ws 2 who as he was far from 

iding his Money in the Ground, ſo he was very generous to 
— had ſpent their Eſtates, if they — nobly de- 
ſcended. He being minded to aſſiſt a young Gentleman, 
that had fallen under theſe Circumſtances, ſent him on an 
Embaſſy to demand an hundred thouſand Florins of a certain 
City, but I know not upon what account. But this was the 
Condition of it, that if he by his Dexterity could make any 
more of it, it ſhould be his own. The Embaſlador extor- 
ted fifty thouſand from em, and gave Cæſar thirty of em. 


Ceſar being glad to receive more than he ex » dif- 


miſſes the Man without asking any Queſtions. In the mean 
time the Treaſurer and Receivers ſmelt the matter, that he 
had receiv'd more than he had paid in; they importune 
Cefar toſend tor him; he being ſent for, comes immediately: 
Says Maximilian, J hear you have receiv'd fifty thouſand. 
He confeſ d it. But you have paid in but thirty thouſand. 
He confeſs d that too. Says he, You muſt give an Account of 
ir. He promisd he would do it, and went away. But 
again he doing nothing in it, the Officers preſſing the matter, 
he was call'd again; then ſays Cæſar to bim, k little while 
ago, you were order'd to make up the Account. Says he, 
| remember 
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remember it, and am ready to do it. Ceſar, i 
that he had not ſettled it, let him go again ; but he thus 
cluding the matter, the Officers inſiſted more preſſingly 
upon it, crying out, it was a great Affront to play upon 
Ceſar at this rate. They perſuaded the King to ſend for 
him, and make him balance the Account re them. 
Ceſar agrees to it, he is ſent for, comes immediately, and 
does not refuſe to do any thing. Then fays Ceſar, Did not 
promiſe to balance the Account? Yes, ſaid he. Well, 
fays he, you muſt do it here; here are ſome to take your 
Account; it muſt be put off no longer. The Officers fat 
by, with Books ready for the purpoſe. The young Man 
being come to this Pinch, replies very ſmartly ; Moſt invin- 
able Cæſar, I don't refuſe to give an Account, but am not 
very well skilled in theſe ſort ot Accounts, never having 
en any; but theſe that fit here are very ready at ſuch 
— If I do but once ſee how they make up ſuch 
Accounts, I can very eaſily imitate them. I entreat you to 
command them but to ſhew me an Example, and they ſhall 
ſee I am very docible. Cæſar perceived what he meant, but 
they, upon whom it was ſpoken did not, and ſmiling, anſwered 
him, you ſay true, and what you demand is nothing but what 
s reaſonable : And fo diſmiſſed the young Man. For he 
intimated that they uſed to bring in ſuch Accounts to Ceſar 
% he had, that is, to keep good part of the Money to them- 
ſelves. Le. Now tis time that our Story-telling ſhould — 
a they ſay, from better to worſe, from Kings, to Ant — 
2 Prieſt of Lovain, who was much in favour with Philip 
ſunamed the Good: there are a great many things told of this 
Men, both merrily faid, and wittily done, but moſt of them 
are ſomething ſlovenly. For he uſed to ſeaſon many of his 
Jokes with a ſort of Perfume that has not a handſome Sound, 
but a worſe Scent. Il pick out one of the cleaneſt of em. 
He had given an Invitation to one or two merry Fellows that 
he had met with by chance as he went along; and when he 
comes home, he finds a cold Kitchen ; nor had he any 
Money in his Pocket, which was no new thing with him ; 
here was but little time for Conſultation. Away he goes, 
and fays nothing, but going into the Kitchen of a certain 
Uſurer — was an intimate Acquaintance, by reaſon of 
frequent Dealings with him) when the Maid was gone out of 


5 


the way, he makes off with one of the Braſs pots, with the 
Meat ready boiled, under his Coat, carries it home, gives it 
his Cook-Maid, and bids her pour out the Meat and Broth 
mo another Earthen Pot, and rub the Uſurer's Braſs one till 


* was bright. Having done this, he ſends his Boy to the 
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to take a Note, that ſhould be a Teſtimonial, that ſuch a pot 
had been ſent him. The Pawn-broker not knowing the Pot 
— ſcour'd fo bright, takes the Pawn, 2 him a Note, 
and lays him down the Money, and with Money the Boy 
buys Wine, and ſo he provided an Entertainment for him, 
By and by, when the Pawn-broker's Dinner was going to 

taken up, the Pot was miſſing. He ſcolds at the Cook-Maid; 
ſhe being put hardly to it, affirmed no body had been in 
the Kitchen all that Day but Anthony. It ſeem'd an ill 
thing to ſuſpect a Prieſt. But however at laſt they went to 
him, ſearch'd the Houſe for the Pot, but no Pot was found. 
But in ſhort, they charg'd him home with the Pot, becauſe 
he was the only Perſon who had been in the Kitchen till the 


Pot was miſſing. He confeſs d that he had borrow'd a Pot, 


but that he ſent it home again to him, from whom he 
had it. But they denying it ſtiffly, and high Words ariſing, 


Anthony calling ſome Witneſſes, Look you, quoth he, how 


dangerous a thing it is to have to do with Men now-a-days, 
without a Note under their Hands: I ſhould have been in 
danger of being indicted for Felony, if I had not had the 
Pawn-broker's own Hand to ſhew. And with that he pro- 
duces the Note of his Hand. They perceiv'd the Trick, and 


it made good Sport all the Country over, that the Pawn-broker 


had lent M upon his own Porridge-pot. Men are com- 
monly wry wall Nerd with ſuch Tiles when they are put 
upon ſuch as they have no good Opinion of, eſpecially fuch 
as uſe to impoſe upon other Perſons. AadoE In truth, by 
mentioning the Name of Anthony, you have laid open an 
Ocean of merry Stories; but Pl tell but one, and a ſhort 


one too, that was told me very lately. A certain Com- 


pany of jolly Fellows, who are for a ſhort Life, and a merry 
one, 23 they call it, were making merry together ; among 
the reſt, there was one Anthony, and another Perſon, 2 
noted Fellow for an arch Trick, a ſecond Antony. And as 
tis the Cuſtom of Philoſophers, when they meet 5 to 
1 me ſome Queſtions or other about the things of Nature, 
o in this Company a Queſtion was propos d; Which was the 
moſt honourable Part of a Man? One ſaid the Eyes, ano. 
ther ſaid the Heart, another ſaid the Brain, and others faid 
other Parts; and every one alledg d ſome Reaſon for his Aſſer- 
tion. Anthony was bid to fi his Mind, and he gave his 
Opinion that the Mouth was the moſt honourable, and gave 
ſome Reaſon for t, I can't tell what. Upon that the other 
Perſon; that be might thwart Anthony, made anſwer ** 
that wis the moſt honourable Part that we fir upon * — 
| $ 
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when every one cry'd out, that was abſurd, he back'd it 
with this Reaſon, that he was commonly accounted the moſt 
honourable that was firſt ſeated, and that this Honour was 
commonly done to the Part that he ſpoke of. They ap- 
phuded his Opinion, and laughed heartily at it. The Man 
was mightily pleas d with his Wit, and Anthony ſeem'd to 
have the worſt on't. Anthony turn'd the matter off very 
well, ſaying chat he had given the prime Honour to the 
Mouth, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he knew that the 
other Man would name ſome other Part, if it were but out 
of Envy to thwart him: A few Days after, when they were 


both invited again to an Entertainment, Aut p going in, 
finds his Antagoniſt, talking with ſome other Perſons, while 
Supper was getting ready, and — Arſe towards him, 
lets a great Fart full in his Face. He being in a violent 
Paſſion, ſays to him, Out, you ſaucy Fellow, where was you 
drag d up, At Hogs Norton? Then fays Anthony, What, are 

angry ? If I had faluted you with my Mouth, you would 
— anſwer d me again; but now ſalute you with the moſt 


honourable Part of the Body, in your own Opinion, you 


call me ſaucy Fellow. And ſo Anthony regain d the R 
tation he had loſt. We have every oi rt our Tale. 
Now, Mr. Judge, it is your Buſineſs to paſs Sentence. Ge. 
Well, Ill do that, but not before every Man has taken off 
his Glaſs, and T'll lead the way. But talk of the Devil and 
he'll appear. Po. Levinus Panagathus brings no bad 
Luck along with him. Lev. Well, pray what Diverſion has 
there been among this merry Company ? Po. What ſhould 
we do but tell merry Stories till you come? Lev. Well then, 
I defire you all to como 
to morrow to eat a Theological Dinner with me. Ge. You 
tell us of a melancholly Entertainment indeed. Lev. That 
will appear. If you don't confeſs that it has been more 
_—_— than your fabulous one, I'll be content to be 
amerc'd a Supper ; there is nothing more diyerting than to 
treat of Trifles in a ſerious manner. 
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K The LTIN GIN WOMAN 
The ARGUMENT. 


of Lying - in Woman had rather have a Boy than a Gil 
- Cuſtom is a grievous Tyrant. A Woman argues that ſhe i; 
4386 good as her Husband. The Dignity of em both are 
compared. The Tongue is a Woman's beſt Weapon. The 
, Mother ber ſelf ought to be the Nurſe. She is not the 
Mother that bears the Child, but ſhe that nurſes it. The 

” Hf 2 Beaſts themſelves ſuckle their own Young. The Nurſes 
Milk corrupts oftentimes both the Genius and natural 

1 Conſtitution of the Infant. The Souls of ome Per ſons inhabit 


Bodies ill organized. Cato judges it the principal Part of 


Felicity, to dwell happily. She is ſtarce half a Mother that 
refuſes to bring up what ſhe has brought forth. A Mother 
ti fo called from us ni And in ſhort, beſides the 
Knowledge of a great many things in Nature, here are 
many that occur in Morality. 


E EUTRAPELUS, FABULLA. 


. 8 «Ex. "FF Oneft Fabulla, T am glad to ſee you; I wiſh = 
al 2 | ; # * N t 


; well. Fa. I wiſh you well heartily, Eutrapelus. 
what's the matter more than ordinary, that you that come 
ſo ſeldom to ſee me, are come now? None of our Family 
has ſeen you this three years. Ez. ll tell you, as I chanced 
to go by the Door, I ſaw the Knocker (called a Crow) tied 
up in a white Cloth, I wondered what was the matter. Fs. 


hat! are you ſuch a Stranger in this Country, as not to know 


that that's a Token of a lying-in Woman in that Houle ? 
Ez. Why, pray is it not a ſtrange Sight to ſee a white Crow? 
But without jeſting, I did know very well what was the 
matter ; but 7 could not dream, that you that are ſcarce ſix- 
teen, ſhould learn ſo early the difficult oe of getting Children, 
Which ſome can ſcarce attain before they are thirty. Fa. 
As you are Eutrapelus by Name, ſo you are by Nature. 


Eu. And fo are you too. For Fabulla never wants a Fable. 


And while I was in a Quandary, Polygamus came by juſt _ 


U 30 3 ] 1 
te nick of time. Fa. What he that lately buried his tenth 
Wife? E. The very ſame, but I believe you don't know 
that he goes a courting as hotly as if he had lived all his Days 
a Batchelor. I ask d him what was the matter; he told me 
that in this Houſe the Body of a Woman had been diſſever' d. 
For what great Crime, ſays I? ſays he, If what is commonly 
reported be true, the Miſtreſs of this Houſe attempted to cir- 
cumciſe her Husband, and with that he went away laughing. 
Fa. He's a mere Wag. Eu. I preſently ran in a-doors to 
congratalate your ſafe rs Fa. Congratulate my ſafe 
Delivery if you will, Eutrapelus, you may congratulate my 
ha Delivery, when you ſhall ſee him that I have bro 
25 give a Proof of himſelf to be an honeſt Man. Ez. In- 
deed, my Fabulla, you talk very piouſly and rationally. Fa. 
Nay, I am no body's Fabulla but Petronius's. Eu. Indeed 
bear Children for Petronius alone, but you dom t live for 
lim alone, I believe. But however, I congratulate you upon 
this, that you have got a Boy. Fa. But why do you think it 


better to have a Boy than a Girl? Eu. Nay, but rather you 


Petronius's Fabulla (for now I am afraid to call you mine) 
ought to tell me what Reaſon you Women have to wiſh for 
Boys rather than Girls? Fa. I don't know what other People's 
Minds are ; at this time I am I have a Boy, becauſe ſo 
it pleaſed God. If it had pleaſed him beſt I ſhould have had 
2 Girl, it would have pleaſed me beſt too. Es. Do you 


think God has nothing elſe to do but be a Midwife to Women 


in Labour? Fa. Pray, Eutrapelus, what ſhould he do elſe, 
but preſerve by Propagation, what he has fourded by Crea- 
tion? Ex. What ſhould he do elſe, good Dame? If he 
were not God, he'd never be able to do what he has to do: 
Chriſtiernus King of Denmark, a religious Favourer of the 
pel, is in Exile. Prancis, King of France, is a Sojourner 
in Spain. I can't tell how well he may bear it, but I am 
ſure he is a Man that deſerves better Fortune. Charles 
labours with might and main to inlarge the Territories of his 
Monarchy. And Ferdinand is mightily taken up about his 
Affairs in Germany. And the Courtiers every where are 
amoſt famiſhed with Hunger after Money. The very Far- 
mers raiſg erous Commotions, nor are deterred from their 
N 5 o many Slaughters of Men, that have been made 
eady. 
Church goes to Ruin with dangerous Factions. C 
ſeamleſs Coat is rent aſunder on all Sides. God's Vi | 
ij ſpoiled by more Boars than one. The Authority of the 
| Clergy with their Tythes, the Dignity of Divines, the Ma- 
Klty of Monks is in Danger: Confeſſion nods, Vows ſtag- 
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the Pope's Conſtitutions go to decay, the Eucharig ; 
alk in queſtion, and Antichrift is . 3 
and the whole World ſeems to be in travail to bring forth 
know not what Miſchief. In the mean time che Turks Over. 
run all where-e'er they come, and are ready to invade us and 
lay all waite, if they ſucceed in what they are about; and do 
you ask what God has elſe to do? I think he ſhould rather {ee 
to ſecure his own Kingdom in time. Fa. Perhaps thut 
which Men make the greateſt account of, ſeems to of 
no moment. But however, if you will, let us let God alone 
in this Diſcourſe of ours. What is your Reaſon to think it i 
happier to bear 2 Boy than a Girl? It is the Part of a pious 
Perſon to think that beſt which God, who without Contro- 
verſy is the beſt Judge, has given. Es. And if God ſhould give 
you buta AN of Cryſtal, would you not give him Thank, 
r it ? Fa. Les, I would. Ez. But what if he ſhould give 
ou one of common Glaſs, would you give him the ike 
Thanks ? But Tm afraid inſtead of comforting you, by this 
Diſcourſe, I ſhould make you wg; 5 Fa. Nay, a Fabullg 
can be in no danger of being hurt by a Fable. I have lain 
in now almoſt a Month, and I am ſtrong enough for a Match 
at Wreſtling. Ex. Why don't you get out of your Bed then? 
Fa, The has forbid me. Ex. What King? Fa. Na 
a Tyrant rather. Eu. What Tyrant prithee? Fa. Ill te 
you in one Syllable. (Mos) Cuſtom. E. Alas! How 
many things does that Tyrant exact beyond the Bounds of 
Equity ? But let us go. on to talk of our Cryſtal and 
our common Glaſs. Fa. I believe you judge, that a 
Male is naturally more excellent and ſtrong than a Female. 
Ex. I believe they are. Fa. That is Mens Opinion. But 
are Men any thing longer-livd than Women? Are they 
free from Diſtempers? Eu. No, but in the general they are 
ſtronger. Fa. But then they themſelves are excelld by 
Camels in Strength. Ex. But beſides, the Male was created, 
firſt. Fa. So was Adam before Chriſt. Artiſts uſe to be 
moſt exquiſite in their later Performances. Eu. But God 
put the — under Subjection to the Man. Fa. It does 
not follow of conſequence, that he is the better becauſe he 
commands, he ſubjects her as a Wife, and not purely as 4 
Woman; and belides that he fo puts the Wife under Sub- 
jection, that tho? they have each of them Power over the 
other, he will have the Woman to be obedient to the Man, 
not as to the more excellent, but to the more fierce Perſon. 
Tell me, Eutrapelus, which is the weaker Perſon, he that 
yields to another, or he that is yielded to? Eu. Ill grant 
you that, if you will explain to me, what Paul meant _ 
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hs wrote to the Corinthians, that Chrift was the Head of the 
Man, and Man the HedWl of the Woman ; and again, when 
he faid, that « Man was the Image and Glor 9 God, and 
Himas the Glory of the Man, Fa. Well! I'll reſolve you 
that; if you anſwer me this Queſtion, Whether or no, it is 
wen to Men alone, to be the Members of Chriſt ? Ez. God 
bi that is given to all Men and Women too by Faith. 
a. How comes it about then, that when there is but one 
Head, it ſhould not be common to all the Members? And 
deſides that, ſince God made Man in his own Image, whether 
did he expreſs this Image in the Shape of his Body, or the 
Endowments of his Mind? Eu. In the Endowments of his 
Mind. Fa. Well, and I pray what have-Men in theſe more 
excellent than we have ? both Sexes, there are many 
Drunkenneſſes, Brawls, Fightings, Murders, Wars, Rapines, 
and Adulteries. Ex. But we Men alone fight for our 
Country. Fa. And you Men oftendeſert from your Colours, 
and run away like ards ; and it is not always for the 
fake of your Country, that you leave your Wives and Chil 
dren, but for the fake of a little naſty Pay; and, worſe than 
Fencers at the Bear-garden, you deliver up your Bodies to a 
ſaviſh Neceſſity of being killed A a gown killing others. 
And now after all your Boaſti your warlike Proweſs, 
there is none of you all, but if you had once experienced 
what it is to bring a Child into the World, would rather 
be placed ten times in the Front of a Battle, than undergo 
once what we muft ſo often. An Army does not always 
fpht, and when it does, the whe oy not always 
engaged. Such as are ſet in the main „others are 


kept for Bodies of Reſerve, and ſome are fafely poſted in 


the Rear; and laſtly, many ſave themſelves by ſurr 

and ſome b ing away. We are obliged to encounter 
Death, Hand to Hand. Ez. I have heard theſe Stories 
before now; but the Queſtion is, Whether they are true 
or not? Fa. Too true. Ez. Well then, Fabulla, would 
you have me perſuade your Husband never to touch you 
more? For if fo, you'll be ſecure from that Danger. Fa, 
In truth, there is nothing in the World I am more deſirous 
of, if you were able to effect it. Ex. If I do perſuade him 
to it, what ſhall I have for my Pains ? Fa. Ill preſent 
you with half a Score dry'd Neats-Tongues. Ew. I had 
rather have them than the Tongues of ten Nightingales. 
Well, I don't diflike the Condirion, but we won't make the 
Bargain obligatory, before we have agreed on the Articles. 
Fa. And if you pleaſe, you may add any other Article. 
Es, That ſhall atcording as you are in the Mind after 
3 | Pur 
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your Month is up. Fa. But why not according as I am 1. 
the mind now? Eu. Why, Tl tell you, becauſe] = 


Jou will not be in the fame mind then; and ſo you would 
ave double Wages to pay, and I double Work to do, of 


perſuading and diſſuading him. Fa. Well, let it be as you 


will then. But come on, ſhew me why the Man is better 
than the Woman. E. I perceive you have a mind to 


engage with me in Diſcourſe, but I think it more adviſeable 


to yield to you at this time. At another time Il attack 
you when J have furniſhed myſelf with Arguments; but not 
without a Second neither. For where the Tongue is the 
Weapon, that decides the Quarrel ; ſeven Men are ſcarce 
able to deal with one Woman. Fa. Indeed the Tongue is 
a Woman's Weapon ; but you Men are not without it nei- 
ther. Ex. Perhaps ſo, but where is your little Boy? F. In 
the next Room. Ex. What is he doing there, cooking the 
Pot? Fa. You Trifler, he's with his Nurſe. Es. 

Nurſe do you talk of? Has he any Nurſe but his Mother? 
Fa. Why not? It is the Faſhion. Eu. You quote the work 
Author in the World, Fabula, the Faſhion; tis the Faſhion 
to do amiſs, to game, to whore, to cheat, to be drunk, and 
to play the Rake. Fa. My Friends would have it ſo; they 
were of opinion I ought to favour myſelf, being young. Ev. 
But if Nature gives, Strength to conceive, it doubtlet gives 
Strength to give Suck too. Fa. That may be. Ev. Prithee 
tell me, don't you think Mother is a very pretty Name? 
Fa. Les, I do. E. And if ſuch a thing were poſſible, 
would endure it, that another Woman ſhould be calld 
the Mother of your Child? Fa. 4 no means. E. Why 
then do you voluntarily make another Woman more than 
half the Mother of what you have brought into the World? 


Fa. O fy! Eutrapelus, J don't divide my Son in two, I am 
orld elſe. Eu. Nay, 


intirely his Mother, and no body in the 
Fabulla, in this caſe Nature herſelf blames you to your Face. 


Why is the Earth call'd the Mother of all things? Is it be- 
cauſe ſhe produces only? bas much rather, becauſe ſhe 
uc 


nouriſhes thoſe __ p es: that which is produced 
by Water, is fed by Water. There is not a living Creature 

or a Piant that grows on the Face of the Earth, that the 
Earth does not feed with its own Moiſture. Nor is there 
any living Creature that does not feed its own Off- ſpring. 
Owls, Lions, and Vipers, feed their own Young, and does 


Womankind make her Off- ſpring Off-caſts ? Pray, what can 
be more cruel than they are, that turn their Off-ſpring out 
of Doors for Lazineſs, not to ſupply them with Food? Fe. 


That you talk of is abominable. Eu. But Womankind don't 
; ___ abomi- 
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bominate it. Is it not a ſort of turning out of Doors, to 
commit 2 tender little Infant, yet reaking of the Mother, 
reathing the _ Air of the Mother, imploring the. Mo- 
hers Aid and Help with its Voice, which they ſay will 
ect even a brute Creature, to a Woman perhaps that, is 
reicher wholſom in Body, nor honeſt, who has more regard 
10 2 little Wages, than to your Child? Fa. But they have 
made choice of a wholſome, ſound Woman. E. Of this 
the Doctors are better Judges than your ſelf. But put the 
caſe, ſhe is as healthful as your ſelf, and more too; do you 
think there is no Difference between your little tender In- 
its ſucking its natural and familiar Milk, and being che- 
nr d with Warmth it has been accuſtomed to, and its being 
uc d to accuſtom itſelf to thoſe of a Stranger? Wheat be- 
no own in a ſtrange Soil, degenerates into Oats or ſmall 
Wheat A Vine being tranſplanted into another Hill, changes 
is Nature. A Plant when it is pluck'd from its Parent 
Earth, withers, and as it were dies away, and does in a 
manner the ſame when it is tranſplanted from its Native 
Earth. Fa. Nay, but they ſay, Plants that have been tranſ- 
and grafted, loſe rheir wild Nature, and produce 
Fruit. Ex. But not as ſoon as ever they peep out of 

te Ground, good Madam. There will come a time, a Grace 
of God, when you will ſend away your young Son from you 
gut of Doors, to be accompliſh'd with Learning and undergo 
harſh Diſcipline, and which indeed is rather the Province of 
the Father than of the Mother. But now its tender Age calls 
for Indulgence. And beſides, whereas the Food, according 
v it is, contributes much to the Health and Strength of the 
Tek ſo more eſpecially it is eſſential to take care, with what 
lk that little, tender, ſoft Body be ſeaſon'd. For Horace's 
TT place here. What is bred in the Bone, will never 


t of the Fleſh. Fa. I don't ſo much concern my {elf as to 
bs Body, ſo his Mind be but as I would have it. Ez. That 
Indeed is N ſpoken, but not philoſophically. Fa. Why 
dot? Eu. Why do you when you ſhred Herbs, complain your 
Knife is blunt, ae order it to be whetted? Why do you 
ect a blunt pointed Needle, when that does not deprive 
jou of your Art? Fa» Art is not wanting, but an unfit In- 
Wument hinders the — it. Eu. Why do they that 
ve much occaſion to uſe their Eyes, avoid Darnel and 
Unions? Fa. Becauſe they hurt the Sight. Es. Is it not 
doing. But what can a Carpenter do with an Ax whoſe 
ige is ſpoiled ? Eu. Then * do acknowledge the * 

A 2 ; 6 


ie Mind that ſees? Fa. It is, for thoſe that are dead ſee 
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the of the Mind. Fa. Thats plain. Es. And 3 
grant that in a vitiated Body the Mind either cannot 145 
all, or if it does, it is with Inconvenience. Fa. Very like 
Ex. Well, I find I have an intelligent Perſon to deal wit; 
ſuppoſe the Soul of a Man was to pals into the Body of | 
Cock, would ir make the ſame Sound it does now? 5. 
No to be ſure. Ex. What would hinder ? Fa. Becauſe i 
would want Lips, Teeth, and a Tongue, like to that of a Man 
Ir has neither che Epiglottis, nor the three Cartilages, thy 
are moved by three Muſcles, to which Nerves are joined thy 
come from the Brain ; nor has it Jaws and Teeth like a Man; 
Eu. What if it ſhould go into the Body of a Swine ? Fa. Then 
it would grunt like a Swine. Ev. What if it ſhould paſs ing 
the Bodv of a Camel? Fa. It would make a noiſe like 2 Camel 
Eu. What if it ſhould paſs into the Body of an Af, . f 
happened to Apuleius? Fa. Then I think it would b g 
an NT ew Ex. Indeed he is a Proof of this, who when 
he had a mind to call after Ceſar, having contracted hi 
Lips as much as he poſſibly could, ſcarce 883 G, but 
could by no means pronounce Ceſar. ſame Perſon, 
when having heard a Story, and that he might not forget it 
would have written it, reprehended himſelf for his fool 

Thought, when he beheld his folid Hoofs. Fa. And he hal 
Cauſe enough. Es. Then it follows that the Soul does na 
ſee well thro' purblind Eyes. The Ears hear not clexh 


when ſto with Filth. e Brain ſmells not ſo well whe 
opprelled with Phlegm. And a Member feels not ſo much 


when it is benumbed. The Tongue taſtes leſs, when vitited 
wich ill Humours. Fa. Theſe things can't be denied. Ev 
And for no other Cauſe, but becauſe the Organ is vicited 
Fa. I believe the ſame. Ex. Nor will you deny, I ſuppols 
that ſometimes it is vitiated by Food and Drink. Fe. Il 
ant that too, but what ſignifies that to the Goodneſs of the 
ind? E. As much as Darnel does to a clear Ey 
Fa. Becauſe it vitiates the Organ. Ex. Well anſwer d 
ſolve me this Difficulty, Why is it that one underſtand 
quicker than another, and has a better Memory? why one! 
more prone to Anger than another; or is more moderate if 
hi: Reſenrment ? Fa. It proceeds from the Diſpoſition ( 
the Mind. Eu. That won't do. Whence comes it chat ons 
who was formerly of a very ready Wit, and a retentive Me 
mory, becomes afterwards ſtupid and forgetful, either by 
Blow or a Fall, by Sickneſs or old Age? Fa. Now you ſeen 
to play the Sophiſter with me. Ez. Then do you a7 
Sophies with me. Fa. I ſuppoſe you would infer, that 
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ve Mind ſees and hears by the Eyes and Ears, ſo by ſome 
Organs it alſo underſtands, remembers, loves, hates, is pro- 
raked and appeas d. Ev. Right. Fa. But pray what are 
thoſe and where are they ſituated? Ez. As to the 
Fre, you ſee where they are. Fa. I know well enough 
2 the Ears, and the Noſe, and the Palate are; and that 
the Body is all over ſenſible of the Touch, unleſs when ſome 
Member is ſeized with a Numbneſs. E. When a Foot is 
cut off, yet the Mind underſtands. Fa. It does ſo, and when 
Hund is cut off too. Ex. A Perſon that receives a violent 
dom on the Temples, or hinder- part of his Head, falls down 
like one that is dead, and is unſenſible. Fa. I have ſome- 
times ſeen that myſelf. Ez. Hence it is to be collected, that 
the Organs of the Will, Underſtanding, and Memory, are 
zced within the Scull, being not ſo craſs as the Eyes and 
bun, and yet are material, in as much as the moſt ſubtile 
Hints that we have in the Body are corporeal. Fa. And 
en they be vitiated with Meat and Drink too? Ex. Yes. 
Fi. The Brain is a great way off from the Stomach. Ex. 
And fo is the Funnel of a Chimney from the Fire-hearth, 
yet if you fit upon it you'll feel the Smoke. Fa. I ſhan't 

that Experiment. Ev. Well, if you won't believe me, 
if the Storks. And ſo it is of moment what Spirits, and 
what Vapours aſcend from the Stomach to the Brain, and 


they ſtay in the Stomach. Fa. Pſhaw! you're deſcribing 
to me an Alembick, in which we diſtil Simple-Waters. 
Eu. You don't gueſs much amiſs. For the Liver, to which 
the Gall adheres, is the Fire-place; the Stomach, the Pan; 
theScull, the Top of the Still; and if you pleaſe, you may call 
theNoſe the Pipe of it. And from this Flux, or Reflux of 
Humours, almoſt all manner of Diſeaſes proceed, according 
82 different Humour falls down after a different Manner, 
bmetimes into the Eyes, ſometimes into the Stomach, 
bmetimes into the Shoulders, and ſometimes into the Neck, 
nd elſewhere. And that you may underſtand me the better, 
Wy have thoſe that guzzle a great deal of Wine bad 
Memories > Why are thoſe that feed upon light Food, not 
of ſo heavy a Diſpoſition? Why does Coriander help the 
Memory? Why does Hellebore purge the Memory > Why 
es 2 great Expletion cauſe an Epilepſy, which at once 
dings a Stupor upon all the Senſes, as in a profound Sleep? 
In the laſt place, as violent Thirſt or Want weaken the 
Srength of Wit or Memory in Boys, ſo Food eaten immo- 
lerately makes Boys dull-headed, if we believe Ariſtotle ; in 
wt the Fire of the Mind is 3 by the heaping on 
| 3 tos 


the Organs of the Mind. For if theſe are crude or cold, 
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too much Matter. Fa. Why then, is the Mind corporey; 
ſo as to be affected with corporeal things? Ex. Indeed the 
Nature itſelf of the rational Soul is not corrupted; but the 
Power and Action of it are impeded by the Organs bei 
vitiated, as the Art of an Artiſt will ſtand him in no ſtew, 
if he has not Inſtruments. Fa. Of what Bulk, and in why 
Form is the Mind? Ex. You ask a ridiculous Queſtion, 
what Bulk and Form the Mind is of, when you have alloy 
it to be incorporeal. Fa. I mean the Body that is felt. Eu. Ny, 
thoſe Bodies that are not to be felt are the moſt 
Bodies, as God and the Angels. Fa. I have heard that Go 
and Angels are Spirits, but we feel the Spirit. Ev. The 
Holy Scriptures condeſcend to thoſe low Expreſſions, becauſe 
of the Dullneſs of Men, to ſignify a Mind pure from all Com- 
merce of ſenſible Things. Fa. Then what is the Difference 
between an Angel and a Mind? Eu. The ſame that is be. 
tween a Snail and a Cockle, or, if you like the Compariſon 
better, a Tortoiſe. Fa. Then the Body is rather the Habits 
tion of the Mind than the Inſtrument of it. Eu. Theres 
no Abſurdity in calling an adjunct Inſtrument an Habitation, 
Philoſophers are divided in their Opinions about this. Some 
call the Body the Garment of the Soul, ſome the House 
ſome the Inſtrument, and ſome the Harmony; call it by 
which of theſe you will, it will follow that the Actions of the 
Mind are impeded by the Affections of the Body. In the 
firſt place, if the Body is to the Mind that which a Garment 
is to the Body, the Garment of Hercules informs us how much 
a Garment contributes to the Health of the Body, not to ue 
any notice of Colours of Hairs or of Skins. But as to that Cue 
ſtion, whether one and the ſame Soul is capable of weary 
out many Bodies, it ſhall be left to Pythagoras. Fa. If, 1. 
cording to Pythagoras, we could make uſe of Change d 
Bodies, as we do of Apparel, it would be convenient to tit 
a fat Body, and of a thick Texture, in Winter time, and1 
thinner and lighter Body in Summer time. E. But I an 
of the opinion, that if we wore out our Body at laſt as wed 
our Cloaths; it would not be convenient; for ſo having wom 
out many Bodies, the Soul itſelf would grow old and dr: 
Fa. It would not truly. Ex. As the ſort of Garment that i 
worn hath an Influence on the Health and Agility of the Bod 
ſo it is of great moment what Body the Soul wears. Fs 
indeed the Body is the Garment of the Soul, I ſee a geen 
many that are dreſs'd after a very different manner. E- 
Right, and yet ſome part of this Matter is in our own Pont 
how conveniently our Souls ſhall be cloathed. Fa. Come 
have done with the Garment, and fay ſomething concern 
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the Habitation. Ex. But, Fabula, that what I ſay to you 
mayn't be thought a Fiction, the Lord Zeſus calls his Body 
1 Temple, and the Apoſtle Peter calls his a Tabernacle. And 
there have been ſome that have call'd the Body the Se- 
pulchre of the Soul. Suppoſing it was call'd S as tho 
i were . Some call ir the Priſon of the Mind, and 
ſome the Fortreſs or fortify'd Caſtle. The Minds of Per- 
ſons that are pure in every Part, dwell in the Temple. They 
whoſe Minds are not taken up with the Love of corporeal 
ings, dwell in a Tent, and are ready to come forth as 
ſoon as the Commander calls. The Soul of thoſe that are 
not wholly blinded with Vice and Filthineſs, ſo that they 
never breathe after the Air of Goſpel Liberty, lies in a Sepul- 
chre. But they that wreſtle hard with their Vices, and can't 
et be able to do what they would do, their Soul dwelts in 2 
Priſon, whence they frequently cry out to the Deliverer of all, 
Bring my Soul out of Priſon, that T may praiſe thy Name. 
They who fight ſtrenuouſly with Satan, watching and guard- 
ing againſt his Snares, who goes about as 4 roaring Lion, 
ſeeking whom he may devour ; their Soul is as it were in a 
Gariſon, out of which they muſt not go without the Gene- 
ral's Leave. Fa. If the Body be the Habitation or Houſe 
of the Soul, I ſee a great many whoſe Mind is very illy 
ſeated. Ew. It is fo, that is to ſay, in Houſes where it 
rains in, that are dark, expoſed to all Winds, that are 
ſmoaky, damp, decay'd, and ruinous, and ſuch as are filrhy 
and infected: and yet Cato accounts it the principal Happt- 
neſs of a Man, to dwell handſomly. Fa. It were tolerable, 
if there was any paſling out of one Houſe into another. Ev. 
There's no going out, before the Landlord calls out. But 
tho' we can't go out, yet we may by our Art and Care make 
the Habitation of our Mind commodious; as in a Houſe the 
Windows are changed, the Floor taken up, the Walls are 
either plaiſtered or wainſcotted, and the Situation may be 
purifed with Fire or Perfume. But this is a very hard 
matter, in an old Body that is near its Ruin. But it is of 
great Advantage to the Body of a Child, to take the Care of 
it that ought to be taken preſently after its Birth. Fa. You 
would have Mothers and Nurſes to be Doctors. Eu. So in- 
deed I would, as to the Choice and moderate Uſe of Meat, 
Drink, Motion, Sleep, Baths, Unctions, Frictions, and Ctoath- 
ings. How many are there, think you, who are expos'd to 
grievous Diſeaſes and Vices, as Epilepſies, Leannels, Weak- 
neſs, Deafneſs, broken Backs, crooked Limbs, a weak Brain, 
diſturbed Minds, and for no other Reaſon than that their 
Nurſes have not taken a due care of them? Fa. I wonder 
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you are not rather a Franciſcan than a Painter, who | 
ſo finely. Es. When you are 2 Nun of the Or of 


St. Clare, then Tll be a Franciſcan, and preach to 


Fa. In truth, I would fain know what the Soul is, 
which we hear ſo much, and talk of ſo often, and no 

has ſeen. Es. Nays every body ſets it that has Eyes. Fg. 
I ſee Souls painted in the Shape of little Infants, but why 
do they put Wings to them as do to Angels? Fy, 
Why, becauſe, if we can give any Credit to the Fables of 
Socrates, their Wings were broken by their falling from 
Heaven. Fa. How then are they ſaid to fly up to Heaven: 
Es. Becauſe Faith and Charity make their Wings groy 
again. He that was weary of this Houſe of his Body, beggd 
for theſe Wings, when he cry'd out, Who will give _ 
2 of a Dove, that I may fly away, and be at reſt. Nor 
has the Soul any other Wings, being incorporeal, nor any 
Form that can be beheld with the Eyes of the Body. But 
thoſe things that are perceiv'd by the Mind, are more cer- 
tain. Do you believe the Being of God? Fa. Yes, I do. 
Ex. But nothing is more inviſible than God. Fa. He is 
ſeen in the Works of Creation. Ex. In like manner the Soul 
is ſeen in Action. If you would know how it acts in a livi 
Body, conſider « dead Body. When you ſee a ManF 
See, Hear, Move, Underſtand, Remember and Reaſon, 


you ſee the Soul to be in him with more Certainty than you 
ſee this Tankard; for one Senſe may be deceiv'd, but ſo 
many Proofs of the Senſes cannot deceive you. Fa. Well 
then, if you can't ſhew me the Soul, paint it out to me, juſt 
as you would the King, whom I never did ſee. Es. I have 
Ariſtotle's Definition ready for you. Fa. What is it? for 
they ſiy he was a very good Decypherer of every 2 

95 


Eu. The Soul is the Adt of an Organical, Phyſical 
having Life in Potentia. Fa. Why does he rather call it 
an Act than a Journey or Way ? Eu. Here's no regard either 
to Coachmen or Horſemen, but a bare Definition of the 
Soul. And he calls the Form Ad, the Nature of which is to 
ef, when it is the * of Matter to ſuffer. For all 
natural Motion of the Body proceeds from the Soul. And 
the Motion of the Body is various. Fa. I take that in; but 
why — — — I ? Eu. Becauſe —— 755 
oes nothi t by the He rgans, that is, n- 
ſtruments of the ; Fa. Why does he ſay % cal! 
Eu. Becauſe Dedalus made ſuch a Body to no — ; and 
_— he adds, pong Life in — Form _ 2 
upon every thing; but upon a that is capable. Fa. 
What i an Angel thould Paſs into the Body of a Man 7 
IO | 9. 
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e would act indeed, but not by the natural Organs, 
— . he give Life to the Body if the Soul was abſent 
from it. Fa. Havel had all the Account that is to be given 
of the Soul? Eu. You have Ariſtotle's Account of it. Fa. 
Indeed I have heard he was a very famous Philoſopher, and 


T am afraid that the zn of Sages would prefer a Bill of 
O 


ereſ inſt me, if I ſhould ſay any thing inſt him; 
elſe all chat he has ſaid concerning the of a Man, 
is as applicable to the Soul of an Aſs or an Ox. Eu. Nay, 
that's true, or to a Beetle or a Snail. Fa. What Difference 
then is there between the Soul of an Ox, and that of a Man ? 
Ez. They that ſay the Soul is — elſe but the Har- 
mony of the Qualities of the Body, would confeſs that there 
was no great Difference; and that this Harmony being in- 
terrupted, the Souls of both of them do periſh. The Soul 
of a Man and an Ox is not diſtinguiſhed; but that of an Ox 
has leſs Knowledge than the Soul of a Man. And there are 


* ſome Men to be ſeen that have leſs Underſtanding than an 


Ox. Fa. In truth, they have the Mind of an Ox. Eu. This 
indeed concerns you, that according to the (ey of your 
Guittar, your Muſick will be the ſweeter. Fa. I own it. 
Es. Nor is it of ſmall moment of what Wood, and in what 
Shape your Guittar is made. Fa. Very true. Es. Nor are 
Fiddle-ſtrings made of the Guts of every Animal. Fa. So I 
have heard. Eu. They grow ſlack or tight by the Moiſture 
and Drineſs of the circumambient Air, and will ſometimes 
break. Fa. I have ſeen that more than once. Es. On this 
account you may do uncommon Service to your little Infant, 
that his Mind may have an Inſtrument well tempered, and 
not vitiated, nor relaxed by Sloth, nor ſqueaking with Wrath, 
nor hoarſe with intemperate drinking. For ation and 
Diet oftentimes impreſs us with theſe Affections. Fa. III 
take your Counſel ; but I want to hear how you can defend 
Anfall, Eu. He indeed in general deſcribes the Soul, 
Animal, Vegetative, and Senſitive. The Soul gives Life, 
but every thing that has Life is not an Animal. For Trees 
live, grow old, and die; but they have no Senſe; tho ſome 


atribute to them a ſtupid Sort of Senſe. In things that ad- 


here one to another, there is no Senſe to be perceived, but 
i is found in a Sponge by thoſe that pull it off. Hewers 
diſcover a Senſe in Timber-trees, if we may believe them: 
For they ſay, that if you ſtrike the Trunk of a Tree that you 
deſign to hew down, with the Palm of your Hand, as Wood- 
mongers uſe to do, it will be harder to. cut that Tree down 
decauſe it has contracted itſelf with fear. But, that which 
has Life and Feeling is an Animal. But nothing hinders. Laet 
| | W 
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Beets, and Coleworts. Fa. If they 4 a ſort of Life, 
fort of Senſe, and Motion in their proving » What hinders 
but that they may be honoured with the Title of Animals 
Es. Why the Antients did not think fit to call them fo, and 
we muſt not deviate from their Ordinances, nor does ir 
ſignify much as to what we are upon. Fa. But I can't bear 
the Thoughts on't, that the Soul of a Beetle and of a Man 
22 oy the Rede Eu. 8 — it is not the ſame, 
ving in ſome Re ; your Soul animates, vegetat 
renders your Body ſenſible; the Soul of the Beetle . 
his Body: For that ſome things act one way, and ſome ano- 
ther, that the Soul of a Man acts differently from the Soul 
of a Beetle, partly proceeds from the Matter; a Beetle nei- 
ther ſings nor _ becauſe it wants O fit for theſe 
Actions. Fa. Why then you ſay, that if the Soul of 2 
Beetle ſhould paſs into the Body of a Man, it would act x; 
the human Soul does. Es. Nay, I fay not, if it were an 
elical Soul : And there is no Difference between an An- 
and a human Soul, but that the Soul of a Man was 
rmed to act a human Body compos'd of natural Organs; 
2nd as the Soul of a Beetle will. move nothing but the 
of a Beetle, an Angel was not made to animate a Body, but 
to be capable to underſtand without bodily Organs. Fa. Can 
the Soul do the ſame thing? Eu. It can indeed, when it is 
ſeparated from the Body? Fa. Is it not at its own Diſpoſal, 
while it is in the Body? E. No indeed, except ſomething 
happen beſide the common Courſe of Nature. Fa. In truth, 
inſtead of one Soul you have given me a great many; an 
animal, a. vegetative, a ſenſitive, an 23 a remem- 
bring, a — angry, and defiring: One was enough 
for me. Es. There are different Actions of the ſame Soul, 
and theſe have different Names. Fa. I don't well under- 
Rand you. Es. Well then, I'll make you underſtand me: 
You are a Wife in the Bed-Chamber, in your Work-ſhop a 
Weaver of Hangings, in your Warehouſe a Seller of them, 
in your Kitchen a Cook, among your Servants a Miſtreſs, 
among your Children a Mother ; and yet you are all 
theſe in the — Houſe. Fa. Lou philoſophize very blunt- 
Is then the Soul fo in the Body as I am —— Houſe? 
Ex. It is. Fa. But while I am weaving in my Work-ſhop, 
T am not cooking in my Kitchen. Ex. Nor are you all 
Soul, but a Soul carrying about a Body, and the Body can't 
be in many Places at the ſame time; but the Soul being 2 
fimple Form, is ſo in the whole Body, tho it does not act the 


fame in all Parts of the Body, nor after the ſame * 


— 
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how differently affected ſoever they are: For it underſtands 
and remembers in the Brain, it is angry in the Heart, it 
luſts in the Liver, it hears with the Ears, ſees with the Eyes, 
ſmells with the Noſe, it taſtes in the Palate and T . 
and feels in all the Parts of the Body which are adjoined to 
any Nervous Part: But it does not feel in the Hair, nor the 


Ends of the Nails; neither do the Lungs feel of themſelves, 


nor the Liver, nor perhaps the Milt neither. Fa. So that in 
certain Parts of the Body it only animates and vegetates. 
Eu. It ſhould ſeem ſo. Fa. If one and the ſame Soul does 
al theſe things in one and the fame Man, it follows of con- 
ſequence, that the Fœtus in the Womb of the Mother, both 
feels and underſtands, as ſoon as it begins to grow; which is 
a Sign of Life, unleſs a Man in his Formation has more 
Souls than one, and afterwards the reſt giving Place, one 
acts all. So that at firſt a Man is a Plant, then an Animal, 


and laſtly a Man. E. Perhaps Ariſtotle would not think 


what you ſay abſurd: I think it is more probable, that the 
rational Soul is infus'd with the Life, and that like a little 
Fire that is buried as it were under too great a Quantity of 
een Wood, it cannot exert its Power. Fa. l then is the 
ul bound to the Body that it acts and moves? Ex. No 
otherwiſe than a Tortoiſe is bound or tied to the Shell that 
he carries about. Fa. He does move it indeed; but fo at 
the ſame time that he moves himſelf too: As a Pilot ſteers 
a Ship, turning it which way he will, and is at the fame 
time mov'd with it. Ex. Ay, and as a Squirrel turns his 
Wheel-Cage about to make the Bells ring, and is himſelf 
carried about with it. Fa. And ſo the Soul affects the Bo- 


dy, and is affected by the Body. Em. Yes indeed, as to its 
e e Fa. Why then, as to the Nature of it, the Soul 
0 


a Fool is equal to the Soul of Solomon. Ex. There's no 
Abſurdity in that. Fa. And ſo the Angels are equal, in as 
much as they are without Matter, which, you fay, is that 
which makes the Inequaliry. Ex. We have had Philoſo- 


phy enough: Let Divines puzzle themſelves about theſe 


things; let us diſcourſe of thoſe Matters that were firſt men- 
tioned, If you would be a compleat Mother, take care of 
the Body of your little Infant, fo that after the little Fire of 


the Mind has diſeng itſelf from the Vapours, it may, 


aged 
have ſound and fit Organs to make uſe of. As often as you 
hear your Child crying; think this with your ſelf, he calls 
for this from me. en you look upon your Breaſts, thoſe 


two little Fountains, turgid, and of their own accord ſtream- 


ing out a milky Juice, remember Nature puts you in mind 
of your Duty: Or elſe, when your Infant ſhall begin to 


ſpeak, 


| Fas} 


ſpeak, and with his pretfy moors awry call you Mam 


my, How can you hear it without ng? when you have 
refus d to let him have it, and turn'd him off to a hireling 
Nipple, as if you had committed him to a Goat or a Sheep. 
When he is able to | Jp what if, inſtead of calling you 
Mother, he ſhould call you Half-Mother ? I ſuppoſe you 
would whip him: Altho indeed ſhe is ſcarce Half-a-Mother 
that refuſes ro feed what ſhe has brought into the World. 
The Nouriſhing of the tender Babe is the beſt part of Ge- 
niture: For he is not only fed 1 the Milk, but with the 
Fragrancy of the Body of the Mother. He requires the 
ſame natural, familiar, accuſtomed Moiſture, that he drew 
in when in her Body, and Ly which he received his Coali- 
tion. And I am of that Opinion, that the Genius of Chil- 
dren are vitiated by the Nature of the Milk they ſuck, as 
the Juices of the Earth change the Nature of thoſe Plants 
and Fruits that it feeds. Do you think there is no Foun- 
dation in Reaſon for this Saying, He ſuck'd in this ill Hu- 
mour with the Nurſe's Milk or do I think the Greeks 
ſpoke without Reaſon, when they ſaid like Nurſes, when 

ey would intimate that any one was ſtarved at Nurſe : For 
they put a little of what they chew into the Child's Mouth, 
bur the greateſt part gocs down their own Throats. And in- 
deed ſhe can hardly properly be ſaid to bear a Child, that 
_— it ws naw — ſhe ws 9 it forth; that is to 

iſcarry, and the Greek Erymology of Mime from u EHu, i e. 
from — looking after, — very well to ſuit ſi uch Mothers. 
For it is a ſort of turning a little Infant out of Doors, to put it 
to a hireling Nurſe, while it is yet warm from the Mother. 
Fa. I would come over to your Opinion, unleſs ſuch a Wo- 
man were choſen, againſt whom is nothing to be ob- 

ed. Ez. Suppoſe it were of no moment what Milk the 
ittle Infant ſuck'd, what Spittle it (wallow'd with its chew'd 
Victuals; and you had ſuch a Nurſe, that I queſtion whe- 
ther there is ſuch an one to be found; do you think there 
is any one in the World will go G—_ Fatigue of 
Nurſing as the Mother her ſelf ; the __ 
ting up a Nights, the Crying, the Sickneſs, and the diligent 
Care in looking after it, which can ſcarce be enough. If 
there can be one that loves like the Mother, then the will 
take care like a Mother. And beſides, this will be the Ef- 
fect of it, that your Son won't love $ ſo heartily, that 
native Affection being as it were divided between two Mo- 
thers; nor will you have the ſame Affection for your Son: 
So that when he is grown up, he will neither be ſo obedient 
to you, nor will you have the ſame Regard for him, * 


„ 
iving in him the Diſpoſition of his Nurſe. The pri 
cipal 1 to Advancement in ing, is the mutual — 
between the 8 =_ gy 2. that if he _ not 
loſe any thing of the Fr is native emper, 
will with the — able to inſtil into kin os 
— ts of a good Life. And a Mother can do much in 
this N tter, in that ſhe has pliable Matter to work upon, 
that is eaſy to be carried any way. Fa. I find it is not ſo 
ealy a thing to be a Mother, as it is generally looked upon 
to be. Ex. If you cant depend upon what I ſay, St. Paul, 
| ſpeaking very plainly of Women, ſays, She ſhall be ſaved in 
Child-bearing. Fa. Are all the Women ſaved that bear 
Children? Es. No, he adds, if ſhe continue in the Faith. 
You have not performed the Duty of a Mother before you 
have firſt formed the little tender Body of your Son, and 
after that his Mind, equally ſoft, by a Education. Fa. 
But it is not in the Power of the Mother that the Children 
ſhould perſevere in Pi Eu. Perhaps it may not; but a 
careful Admonition is of that Moment, that Paul accounts it 
imputable to Mothers, if the Children degenerate from Piety. 
But in the laſt Place, if you do what is in your Power, God 
will add his Aſſiſtance to your Diligence. Fa. Indeed Eu- 
trapelus, your Diſcourſe has ed me, "= can but 
_ my Parents and my Husband. Ev. » Tll take 
upon me, if you will but lend your helping Hand. Fs. 
I promiſe you I will. Ez. But mayn't a Body ſee this little 
Boy ? Fa. Yes, that you may and welcome. Do you hear, 
Hriſca, bid the Nurſe bring the Child. Eu. Tis a very 
pretty Boy. It is a common 755 there ought to be Grains 
of Allowance given to the firſt Eflay : But you upon the firſt 
Trial have ſhewn the very hi Pitch of Art. Fa. Why, 
it is not a Piece of carved Work, that ſo much Art ſho 
be required. Ex. Thats true; but it is a Piece of caſt Work. 
Well, let that be how it will, it is well performed. I wiſh 
you could make as good Figures in the Hangings that you 
weave. Fa. But you on the contra 
beget. Ex. It ſo ſeems meet to Nature, to act equally by 
all. How ſolicitous is Nature, that nothing ſhould be loſt ! 
It has repreſented two Perſons in one ; here's the Noſe and 
Eyes of the Father, the Forehead and Chin of the Mother, 
n you find in your Heart to entruſt this dear Pledge to the 
ity of a Stranger ? I think thoſe to be doubly cruel that 
can find in their Hearts ſo to do; becauſe in doing ſo, they 
do not only do this to the Hazard of the Child; but a ſo of 
themſelves too ; becauſe in the Child, the ſpoiling of the 
Mak oftentimes brings dangerous Diſeaſes, and ſo it _— 
p about, 
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about, that while Care is taken to preſerve the Shape of 
one Body, the Lives of two Bodies are not regarded; and 
while they provide againſt old Age coming on too early, 
they throw themſelves into a too ently Death. What's the 
Boy's Name? Fa. Cornelius. Eu. That's the Name of his 
Grand- father by the Father's Side. I wiſh he may imitate 
him in his unblemiſhed Life and good Manners, Fa. We 
will do our Endeavour what in us lies. But, hark ye, Eutra- 
pelus, here is one thing I would earneſtly entreat of you. 
Ev. I am entirely at your Service; command what you will, 
J will undertake it. Fa. Well then, I won't diſcharge you 
till you have finiſhed the good Service that you have begun. 
Ez. What's that? Fa. Firſt of all, to give me Inſtructions 
how I may. manage my Infant, as to his Health, and when 
he is grown up, how I may form his Mind with pious Prin- 
ciples. Ez. That I will readily do another time, according 
to my Ability; but that muſt be at our next Converſation: 
1 will now go and prevail _ your Husband and Parents, 
Fa. I wiſh you may ſucceec 
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SLNELAELETEEED 


The Religious Pilgrimage. 


The ARGUMENT. 


ius going 4 Pilgrimage for the ſake of Religion, return 
full of Superſtition. — had paid a Viſit to St. James 

4 Compoſtella, his Wife and Mother-in-law having obliged 
him to make a Vow ſo to do. At that Time People began 


* 


to be more cold, as to the worſhipping of Saints: For which 


Cauſe the Virgin Mary writes an Epiſtle full of Complaints, 


of their Worſhip being neglected. A Miracle of a Knight 


that was ſaved by the Help of the Virgin Mary, by open- 
ing a little Wicket through which he entred. 0 the Vire 


gin's Milk. St. Bernard is feign'd to have ſuchd the ſame 


Pap of the Virgin Mary, that the Child Jeſus did. A 


neu Sort of Fewel call d the Toad-Stone : various Na- 
zures of Jewell. The Tomb of Thomas Becket at Canter- 
. He falls foul on the prodigious Magnificence, Luxury 
Wealth of Churches, and reprehends the Manners and 
Inpieties of Sailors. The Abſurdity of Kiſſing the Reliques 
of Saints, as Shoes, Slippers, &c. Saints are compared to 
P. 


MENEDE MUS, OGYGIUS. 


bour Ogygius, that no body has ſet their Eyes on 


HAT Novelty is this? Don'tI ſee my old Neighs 


this fix Months? There was a Report he was dead. It is 


he, or Pm mightily miſtaken. I'll go up to him, and give 
him his Welcome. Welcome Ogygius. Ogy. And well met, 
Menedemus. Men. From what Part of the World came you? 
For here was a melancholly Report that you had taken a 
Voyage to the Srygian Shades. Ogy. Nay, I thank God, I 
never was better in all my Life, than I have been ever ſince 
Iv you laſt. Men. And may you live always to confute 
ſuch vain Reports: But what ftrange Dref; is this? It is 
al over ſet off with Shells ſcollop'd, full of Images of Lead 
and Tin, and Chains of Straw-work, and the Cuffs are 
adorned with Snakes s inſtead of Bracelets. Ogy. I have 
deen to pay a Viſit to St. James at Compoſtella, and * 
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that to the famous [1] Virgin on the other Side the Water 
in-Eng/azd.; and this was rather a Re-viſit ; for I had been 
1 Mets, What! out of Curiocth, 
I ſuppoſe? Ogy. Nay, upon the Score of Religion. Meg: 
Thar Religion, I ſuppoſe, the Greet Tongue taught you, 
_—_ ife's Mother had bound herſelf by a Vow, that 
if hter ſhould be delivered of a live Male Child, [ 
ſhould go to preſent my Reſpects to St. James in Perſon, and 
thank him for it. Men. And did you ſalute the Saint only 
in your own and your Mother-in-law's Name? Ogy. Na, 
in the Name of the whole Family. Men. Truly I am pe: 
ſuaded your Family would have been every whit as well, if 
you had never complimented him at all. But prithee, what 
Anſwer did he you when you thanked him > Oy, 
None at all; but upon . my Preſent, he ſeemed to 
ſmile, and gave me a gentle Nod ; with this fame 
Shell. Men. But why does he rather give thoſe than any 
thing elſe? Ogy. Becauſe he has Plenty of them, the neigh- 
bouring Sea' furniſhing him with them. Men. O gracious 
Saint, that is both a Midwife to Women in Labour, and 
hoſpitable to Travellers too ! But what new 'Faſhion of 
making Vows is this, that one who does nothing himſelf, 
hall make a Vow that another Man ſhall work ? Put the 
Caſe that you ſhould tie yourſelf up by a Vow that I ſhould 
_ faſt twice a Week, if you ſhould ſucceed in ſuch and ſuchan 
Affair, do you think I'd pertorm what you had vowed ? 
Oxy. I believe you would not, altho you had made the Vow 
1 : For you make a Joke of Fobbing the Saints off 

ut it was my Mother-in-law that made the Vow, and it 
was my Duty to be obedient : You know the Temper of 
Women, and alſo my own Intereſt lay at Stake. Men. If 
you had not 3 the Vow, what Ri — had you run? 
Ogy. I don't believe the Saint could have laid an Action 2 
Law againſt me; but he might for the future have 255 
his Ears at my Petitions, or {lily have brought ſome M. 
chief or other upon my Family: You know the Humour of 
Free Perſons. ' Mex. Prithee tell me, how does the ow 
Man St. Jamet do? and what was he doing? Oy. 
truly, not fo well by far as he uſed to be. Men. What's the 
Matter, is he grown old ? Ogy. Trifler ! You know Saints 
meer grow. old. No, but it is this [2] new Opinion that bas 


1 


(1) Parathalaſſiam, of Walſingham, a Place or Town neat the Sea; 48d 
To Parathalaſſas ſignifies in the Greek Language. 
[2] Hee nova Perſuaſio. Eraſmus means Lutheraniſm and the Refers 

then juſt ſpringing up, | been 
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been ſpread abroad thro the World, is the Occaſion, that 
de has not ſo many Viſits made to him as he uſes to have; 
1nd thoſe that do come, give him a bare Salute, and either 
nothing at all, or little or nothing elſe ; they ſay they can 
beſtow their Money to better Purpoſe upon thoſe that want it. 
Mes. [I] An impious Opinion. Ogy. And this is the Cauſe, 


that this great Apoſtle, that uſed to glitter with Gold and 


Jewels, now is brought to the very Block that he is made of, 
and has ſcarce a Tallow Candle. , Men. If —— be Ab, — 
reſt of the Saints are in Danger of coming to the 8. 
Ogy. Nay, I can aſſure you, that F ary. a Letter handed 
about, which the Virgin Mary herſelf has written about 
this Matter. Men. What Mary? Ogy. She that is called 
Maria a Lapide. Men. That's up towards [z] Baſil, if I 
am not miſtaken. Ogy. The very ſame. Men. You talk 
of 2 very ſtony Saint. But who did ſhe write it to? Ogy. 
The Letter tells you the Name. Men. Who did ſhe ſend 
it by? Ogy. An Angel, no doubt, who laid it down in the 

it, where the Preacher, to whom it was ſent, took it up. 

to put the Matter out of all doubt, you ſhall ſee the 
_ er. Men. Do you know the Angel's Hand, that 
5 _y to the Virgin Mary? Ogy. Well enough. Men. 
By what Token? Ozy. I have read St. Bede's Epitaph, 
that was engraven 3 ſame Angel, and the Shape of the 
Letters are exactly the fame; and JI have read the Diſcharge 
ſent to [3] St. Ægidius, and they agree exactly. Do not theſe 
prove the Matter plain enough 2 Men. May a Body ſee it? 
Ozy. You may, if you'll damn your Soul to the Pit of Hell, 
it ever you ſpeak on't. Men. Tis as ſafe as if you ſpoke it 
ta Stone. Ogy. But there are ſome Stones that are infa- 
mous for this, that they can't keep a Secret. Men. If you 
can't truſt to a Stone, ſpeak to a Mute then. Ogy. Upon 
tut Condition . Fll recite it to you; but prick up both your 
Ears. Men. I have done ſo. 
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[1] Impia Per ſuaſio. This is ſpoken ironically ; for it appears b 
lr Wii tar he indged it Pious. 2 . 
lj D, Rauracor. The Rauraci were the Inhabitants of a Country 
tear Baſel, on the other ſide the Rhine, over-againft Conſtance z for there 
P City Auguſta Rauracorum, | 
] Hngrapham Divo cAgidio miſſam. The Legend relates, that when 
Charles the Great was in Deſpair of the Remiſſion of his Sins, this cZgi- 
— odtained an Acquittance from an Angel, in theſe conſolatory 
— CExidii _ merito Caroli peccara remitto: i. e. On account of the 
s of CEgiding I forgive the Sins of Charles, | | 
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Money, bawls out to me with theſe Words, O Bleſſed 
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Ozy. Mary the Mother of Feſas to [I] Glaucoplutus ſend- 
eth Greeting. This is to let you know, that I take it in 
good Part, and you have much obliged me, in that you 
dave ſo ſtenuouſly followed Luther, and convinced the World, 
that it is a Thing altogether needleſs to invoke Saints: For, 
before this Time, I was &en wearied out of my Life with 
the wicked Importunities of Mortals. Every thing ws 
asked of me, as if my Son was always a Child, becauſe he 
is painted ſo, and at my Breaſt, and therefore they take it 
for granted I have him till at my Beck, and that he dares 
not deny me any thing I ask of him, for fear I ſhould 2 
him the Bubby when he is thirſty. Nay, and they ask ſuc 
from me a Virgin, that a modeſt yo would 

ſcarce dare to ask of a Bawd, and which I am aſhamed to 
commit to Writing. A Merchant that is going a Voyage to 
Spain to get Pelf, recommends to me the Chaſtity of * 
Miſtreſs; and a profeſſed Nun, having thrown away her 
Veil, in order to make her Eſcape, recommends to me the 
Care of her Reputation, which ſhe at the ſame time intends 
to proſtitute. e wicked Soldier, who butchers Men for 


Virgin, fend me rich Plunder. The Gameſter calls out to 
me to give him good Luck, and promiſes I ſhall go Snj 
with him in what he ſhall win; and if the Dice don't fr 
vour, | am raild at and cursd, becauſe I would not be x 
Confederate in his Wickedneſs. The Uſurer E Help 
me to large Intereſt for my Money; and if I deny em any 
thing, they cry out, I am no Mother of Mercy. And there 
is another Sort of People, whoſe Prayers are not properly ſo 
wicked, as they are fooliſh : The Maid prays, Mary, give 
me a handſome, rich Husband ; the Wife cries, Give me 

e Children; and the Woman with Child, Give me a good 

elivery ; the old Woman — to live long without 4 
Cough and Thirſt ; and the doting old Man, Send that! 
may grow young again; the Philoſopher ir by Give me the 
F __ of ſtarting Difficulties never to be reſolv d; the Prielt 
fays, Give me a fat Benefice ; the Biſhop cries out for the 
Saving of his Dioceſe ; and the Mariner for a * 
Voyage; the Magiſtrate cries out, Shew me thy Son fore 
I die; the Courtier, That he may make an effectual ConfeF 
ſion, when at the Point of Death; the Husbandman calls on 
me for ſeaſonable Rain; and a Farmer's Wife, to preſerie 


** 
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[i] Glaucopluto. It ſignifies a notable and rich Man; for Þlutus dn 
God of Riches, and G/aucus ſignifies bright like the Sky, or of an — 
1our. F. D. ſtands for Salutem dicit, i. 6, wiſhes Health, or ſends cory 
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her Sheep and Cattle. If I refuſe them any thing, then pre- 
fently I am hard-hearted. If I refer them to my Son, — 
cry, If S cenly but ſay the Word, Pm ſure he'll do it. How 
is it poſſible for me a lone Body, a Woman, and a Virgin, 
to aſt Sailors, Soldiers, Merchants, Gameſters, Brides and 

| s, Women in Travail, Princes, Kings, and Pea- 
nts? And what I have mentioned is the leaſt Part of what 
[ ſuffer. But I am much leſs troubled with theſe Concerns 
now than I have been, for which I would give you my 
hearty Thanks, if this Conveniency did not bring a greater 
Inconveniency along with it. I have indeed more Leiſure, 
but leſs Honour, and leſs Money. Before I was faluted 
Queen of the Heavens, and Lady of the World; but now 
there are very few, from whom I hear an Awve-Mary. 
Formerly I was adorned with Jewels and Gold, and had 
abundance of Changes of Apparel; I had Preſents made me 
of Gold and Jewels ; but now I have ſcarce half a Veſt to 


cover me, and that Is Mouſe-eaten too: And my yearly Re- 


venue is ſcarce h to keep alive my poor Sexton, who 
lights me up a little Wax or Tallow Candle. But all theſe 
things might be born with, if you did not tell us, that there 
were greater 2 going forward. They ſay, you aim at 
this, to ſtrip the Altars and Temples of the Saints every 
where. T adviſe you again and again to have a care what 
you do: For other Saints don't want Power to avenge them - 
ſelves for the Wrong done to them. Perer, being turn'd out 
of his Church, can ſhut the Gate of the Ki m of Heaven 
apainſt you. Paul has a Sword. And [1] St. Bartholomew 
a Knife. The Monk [z] William has a Coat of Mail 
under his Habit, and a heavy Lance too. And how will 
you encounter [C3] St. George on Horſeback, in his Cuiraſſiers 
Arms, his Sword, and his Whinyard ? Nor is Anthony without 
his Weapon, he has his ſacred Fire: And the reſt of them 
have either their Arms, or their Miſchiefs, that they can fend 
out againſt whom they pleaſe : And as for myſelt, although 


1— res 


a, ay 


Li] Cultre armatur. He is ſo painted, I ſuppoſe, becauſe he was flead 
live with a Knife, as Sheep are _ —_ 

[2] Gulielmus. VVilliam Duke of cAquitain, who, as the Papiſts ſay, 
mas converted by the Preaching of St Bernard, to own Innocent II. for 
the true Pope, who, by way of Penance for his your Sins, undertook many 

ages, and at length inſtituted an Order of regular Hermits in 

Italy, who were called Gulielmitæ: i. e. Williamites, after his Name. 

is painted as deſcribed above, by reaſon that, according to the Com- 

mand of a certain Hermit, he did Penance in that Habit, and threw bim- 

ſelf at the Feet of Pope Eugenius III. Who ſucceeded Inne c ent. This 
Saint William died C4nno 1156, 

(s] Georgio, Sc. The Patron Saint of England * 
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I wear no Weapons, you ſhall not turn me out, unlefs you 
turn my Son out too, whom I hold in my Arms. I wont 
be pulled away from him : You ſhall either throw us both 
out, or leave us both, unleſs you have a Mind to have a 
Church without a Chriſt. Theſe things I would have you 
know, and conſider what Anſwer to give me; for I have 
88 be Chad of A | 
From our Stone Houſe, the Ca uguſt, the 

Tear of my Son's Paſſion 15 I the Stow 

Virgin have ſubſcribed this with my own . 


Men. In truth this is a very terrible threatning Letter, 
and I believe Glaucoplutus willl take care what he does, 
Ogy. He will, if he is wiſe. Men. But why did not honeſt 
James write to him about this matter? Ogy. Truly I cant 
tell, except it is becauſe he is a great way off, and now-a- da 

Letters are intercepted. Men. But what Wind carried 
you to England ? Ogy. A very favourable Wind ; and I had 
made half a Promiſe to the beyond-ſea She-Saint, to pay her 
another Viſit within two or three'Years. Men. — did 
you go to ask for of her? Ogy. Nothing new ; but thoſe 
common matters, the Health of my Family, the Increaſe of 
my Fortune, a long and a happy Life in this World, and 
eternal Happineſs in the next. Men. But could not our Virgin 
Mary have done as much for you here? ſhe has at Antwerp 
2 Temple, much more magnificent than that beyond Sex. 
Ogy. I won't deny that ſhe is able, but one thing is beſtowed 
in one Place, and another thing in another: whether this 
be her Pleaſure merely, or whether ſhe being of a kind 
Diſpoſition, accommodates herſelf in this to our Affections. 
Men. I have often heard of James, but prithee give me 
ſome Account of that beyond-Sea Lady. Ogy. I will do it 
as briefly as I can: Her Name is very famous all over Exg- 
land; and you ſhall ſcarce find any body in that Iſland, 
who thinks his Affairs can be proſperous, unleſs he every 
Year makes ſome Preſent to that Lady, greater or ſmaller, 
according as his Circumſtances are in the World. Aen. 
Where-abouts does ſhe dwell? Ogy. Near the Coaſt, upon 
the furtheſt Part between the Weſt and the North, about 
three Miles from the Sea; it is a Town that depends chiefly 
upon the Reſort of Strangers: There is a College of Canons 
there, to which the Latins have added the Name of Regu- 
lars, which are of a middle Sort between Monks, and thoſe 
Canons that are called Seculars, Men. You tell me of am- 

ibious Creatures, ſuch as the Beavers are. Orr Nay, 

are_Crocodiles too. But Trifling apart, I'll te you 
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three words: In odious Caſes they are Canons, in favourable 
Caſes they are Monks. Men. You have hitherto been tell- 
ing me Riddles. Ogy. Why then I will give you a Mathe- 
matical Demonſtration. If the Pope of Rome ſhould throw 
2 Thunderbolt at all Monks, then they'll be all Canons ; 
1nd if he will allow all Monks to marry, then they'll be all 
Monks. Mew. Theſe are new Favours, I wiſh they would 
take mine for one. Ogy. But to return to the Matter in 
hand. This College has little elſe to maintain it, but the 
Liberality of the Virgin; for all Preſents of Value are laid 
up; but as for an _ of Money, or leſſer Value, that goes 
to the Support of the Flock and the Head of it, which they 
call the Prior. Men. Are they Men of good Lives? Ogy. 
Not much amiſs. They are richer in Piety than in Reve- 
nue: There is a clever neat Church, but the Virgin does 
not dwell in it her ſelf; but upon pains of Honour has given 
it to her Son. Her Church is on the Right-hand of her Son's. 
Men. Upon his Right-hand ! which way then does her Son 
look? Ogy. That's well taken notice of. When he looks 
toward the Weſt he has his Mother on the Right, and when 
he looks toward the Eaſt, ſhe is on his Left-hand. And ſhe 
does not dwell there neither, for the Building is not finiſh'd ; 
the Doors and Windows are all open, and the Wind blows 
thro it; and not far off is a Place, where Oceanus the Father 
of the Winds reſides. Men. That's a hard Caſe, where 
does ſhe dwell then? Ogy. In that unfiniſh'd Church, that 
I ſpoke of, there is a little boarded Chapel, with a little 
Door on each Side to receive Viſitors. re's but a little 
Light to it, but what comes from the Tapers; but the Scent 
i; ver eful. Men. All theſe things conduce to Religion. 
Ogy. Nay, Menedemus, if you ſaw the Inſide of it, you 
would ſay it was the Seat of the Saints, it is all ſo glittering 
with Jewels, Gold and Silver. Men. You ſet me agog to 

go thither too. Ogy. If you do, you will never repent 
= Journey. Men. Is there any holy Oil there? Ogy. 
impleton, that Oil is only the Sweat of Saints in their 
Sepulchres, as of Andrew, Catherine, &c. [x] Mary was 
never buried. Mex. I confeſs I was under a Miſtake ; but 
make an end of your Story. Ogy. That Religion may 
| — it ſelf the more widely, ſome things are ſhewn at one 
lace, and ifome at another. Mer. And it may be, that the 
Donations may be larger, according to the old Saying, Many 


rr 


[1] Sepulta. The Papiſts ſay ſhe never died, but was taken up alive 
into Heaven. 
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Hands will carry off much Plunder. Ogy. And there are al. 
ways ſome at hand, to ſhew you what you have a mind to 
ſee. Mem. What, of the Canons? Ogy. No, no, they are 
not permitted, leſt under the Colour of Religion they ſhould 
prove — — and while they are ſerving che Virgin, loſe 
their own Virginity. Only in the inner Chapel, which - 
call the Chamber of the holy Virgin, a certain Canon ſtands 
at the Altar. Men. What does he ſtand there for? Oyy, 
To receive and keep that which is given. Mer. Muſt Peo- 
ple give whether they will or no? Ogy. No: but a certain 
religious — makes ſome give, when any body ſtands 
7 which would not give a Farching, if there were no 

itneſs of it; or give more than otherwiſe they would give. 
Men. You ſet forth human Nature, as J have experienc'd in 
my ſelf. Ogy. There are ſome fo devoted to the human Na- 
ture, that while they pretend to lay one Gift on the Altar, 85 
2 wonderful Sleight of Hand, they ſteal what another has ki 
down. Men. But put the Cale no were by, would the 
Virgin thunder at them? Ogy. Why ſhould the Virgin do 
that, any more than God himſelf does, whom they are not 
afraid to {trip of his O naments, and to break thro the Walls 
of the Church to come at them? Men. I can't well tell 
which I admire at moſt, the impious Confidence of thoſe 
Wretches, or God's Patience. Ogy. At the North- ſide there 
is a certain Gate, not of a Church, don't miſtake me, but of 
the Wall that incloſes the Church-yard, that has a very little 
Wicket, as in the great Gates of Noblemen, that he that has 
2 mind to get in, muſt firſt venture the breaking of his Shins, 
and afterwards ſtoop his Head roo. Mer. In truth, it would 
not be ſafe for a Man to enter in at ſuch a little Door. Oy. 
You're in the right on't. But yet the Verger told me, that 
Tre time ſince a Knight on horſe- back, having eſcaped out 
of the Hands of his Enemy, who follow'd him at the Heels, 

t in thro? this Wicket. The poor Man at the laſt Pinch, 
by a ſudden turn of Thought, recommended himſelf to the 
holy Virgin, that was the neareſt to him. For he reſolvd to 
take Sanctuary at her Altar, if the Gate had —_ 
When behold, which is ſuch a thing as was never of, 
both Man and Horſe were on a ſudden taken into theChurch- 

d, and his Enemy left on the outſide of it, ſtark mad at 
his Diſappointment. Men. And did he give you Reaſon to 
believe ſo wonderful a Relation? Ogy. Without doubt. 


Men. That was no cafy matter to a Man of your Philoſophy. 
Ogy. He ſhew'd me a Plate of Copper nail'd on the Door, 
that had the — of this Knight, that was thus ſav d; 


bit, which was then in faſhion among the 


and in the very 22800 
| , 


* 


E 

which is the ſame we ſee in old Pictures, which, if 

are drawn truly, the Barbers, and Dyers, and Weavers 

in thoſe Days, had but a bad time on't. Men. Why ſo ? 
Ogy: Why, he had a Beard like a Goat; and there was not a 
Wrinkle in any of his Cloaths, they were made ſo ſtrait to his 
Body, that the very Straitneſs of thera made his Body the 
more ſlender. There was alſo another Plate that was an exact 
Deſcription of the Chapel, and the Size of it. Men. Then 
there was no doubt to be made ont. Ogy. Under the little 
Wicket there was an Iron-grate, no bigger than what a Man 
on foot could juſt get in at. For it was not fit that any Horſe 
afterwards ſhould tread upon that Place, which the former 

iht had conſecrated to the Virgin. Men. And v 


Reaſon. Ogy. From hence towards the Eaſt, there is 


another Chapel full of Wonders; thither I went. Ano- 
ther Verger received me. There we 7 a little and 
there was ſheywn us the middle Joint o 

kid it, and ask d whoſe Relick it was? He told me it was 
& Peter's; what, ſaid I, the Apoſtle? He ſaid it was. 1 
then took notice of the Bigneſs of the Joint, which was large 
enough to be taken for that of a Giant. Upon which, ſaid 
|, Peter muſt needs have been a very luſty Man. At this 
one of the Company fell a laughing ; 1 was very much vext 
a it, for if he had held his Tongue, the Verger would have 
ſhewn us all the Relicks. However, we pacified him pretty 
well, by giving him a few Groats. Before this little Cha- 
pel ſtood a Houſe, which he told us, in the Winter-time 
when all things were buried in Snow, was brought there 
on 2 ſudden, from ſome place a great way off. Under this 
Houſe there were two Pits brim-full, that were fed by a 
Fountain conſecrated to the holy Virgin. The Water w 
wonderful cold, and of 2 virtue in curing Pains in the 

and Stomach. Men. If cold Water will cure Pains in the 
Head and Stomach, in time Oil will quench Fire.” Ogy. But, 


my good Friend, you are 1 that which is miraculous 7 


for what Miracle is there in cold Water quenching Thirſt 3 
Men. That Shift a great way in this Story. Ogy. It 
ws poſitively affirmed, that this Spring burſt out of the 
Ground on a ſudden, .at the command of the holy Virgin. I 
obſerving every thing very diligently, ask'd him how many 
Years it was, finice that little Houſe was brought thither ? 
He faid it had been there for ſome Ages. But, ſaid I, me- 
thinks the Walls don't ſeem to carry any Marks of Antiquity in 
them : He did not much deny it. Nor theſe Pillars, faid I: 
He did not deny but thoſe had been ſet up lately; and the 
thing ſhew'd itſelf plainly. Then, ſaid I, that Straw and 

Y 4 Reeds, 
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Reeds, the whole Thatch of ir ſeems not to have been & 
long laid. He allow'd it. Nor do theſe croſs Beams and 
Rafters, that bear up the Roof, ſeem to have been laid 


many Years ago. He confeſt they were not. And there bei 


no Part of that Cottage remaining, ſaid I to him, how then 
does it appear, that this is the very Cottage that was br 

ſo far thro” the Air? Men. Prithze, how did the Sexton extri- 
cate himſelf out of this Difficulty ? Ogy. He preſently 
ſhew'd us an old Bear's Skin, tackt there to a Piece of Tim- 
ber, and almoſt laught at us to our very Faces, for not ha- 


ving Eyes to perceive a thing chat was ſo plain. Therefore 


ſeeming to be ſatisfied, and excuſing our Dulneſs of Appre- 
henſion, we turned our ſelves to the Heavenly Milk of the 
bleſſed Virgin. Mex. O Mother like her Son! for as he has 
left us ſo much of his Blood upon Earth, ſo ſhe has lef 
us ſo much of her Milk, that it is ſcarce credible, that 2 
Woman who never had but one Child, ſhould have ſo much, 
altho* her Ch.1d had never ſick'd a Drop. Ogy. And they 
tell us the ſame Stories abo it our Lord's Croſs, that is ſhewn 
up and down, both publickly and privately, in ſo many 
Places, that if all the Frazments were gathered together, they 
would ſeem to be ſi fig ent Loading for a good large Ship; 
and yet our Lord himſelf carried the whole Croſs upon his 
Shoulders. Men. And don't you think this is wonderful? 
Ogy. It may be ſaid to be an extraordinary thing, but not 3 
wonderful one, fince the Lord who encreaſes theſe things 
according to his own Ple:ſure, is 3 Men. You put 
a very pious Conſtruction upon it, but I am afraid that a great 
many ſuch things are forged for the ſake of getting Money. 
Ogy. I cannot think God would ſuffer any one to put thele 
ockeries upon him. Men. Nay, when both the Mother and 
Son, Father and Spirit are robb'd by ſacrilegious Perſons, 
they don't ſeem to be mov'd the leaſt in the World, ſo asto 
deter wicked Perſons, ſo much as by a Nod or a Stamp; ſo 
reat is the Lenity of the Divine Being. Ogy. This is true, 
= hear me out: That Milk is kept upon the high Altar, 
in which Chriſt is in the Middle, and his Mother, for Reſſ 
fake, a this right Hand; for the Milk repreſents the Mother. 
Men. Why, is it grain to be ſeen then? Ogy. It is preſervd 
in a Cryſtal Glaſs. Mer. Is it liquid then? Ogy. What 
do yon talk of being liquid, when it has been put in above 
1500 Years ago. Is is ſo concreted, you would take it for bea- 
ten Chalk, temper'd with the White of an Egg. Mem. But 
why don't they ſhew it open? Ogy. Leſt the Milk of the 


Virgin ſhould be defil'd by the Kiſſes of Men. Mer. You 


fay very well, for I believe there are ſome who put 1 
| 2 
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« that are neither yore nor Virgin ones. Ogy. As ſoon as 
the Officer ſees us, he runs preſently and puts on a Surplice, 
and a Stole about his Neck, and falls down ve —— 
d worſhips, and by and by gives us the wor ilk to kiſs. 
Then we proſtrated our ſelves at the loweſt Step of the 
Altar, and having firſt paid our Adoration to Chriſt, we 
zpply'd our ſelves to the Virgin in the following Prayer, 
whick we had fram'd before-hand for this very purpoſe. 

Virgin Mother, who haſt merited to give Suck to the Lord 
of Heaven and Earth, thy Son Jeſus, from thy Virgin Breaſts; 
we defire that being purified by his Blood, we may arrive at 
that happy Infant State of Dove-like Innocence, which be- 
ing void of Malice, Fraud, and Deccit, we may continually 
deire the Milk of the Evangelical Doctrine, until it grows 

to a perfect Man, and to the Meaſure of the Fulneſs of 
En, whoſe bleſſed Society thou wilt enjoy for evermore, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Mer, Truly, a devout Prayer. But what Anſwer did ſhe 


? 22 If my Eyes did not deceive me, they were 
both pleaſed: For the holy Milk ſeem'd to give a Leap, and 
the Euchariſt ſeem'd to look ſomewhat bigger than uſual. 
In the mean time the Shewer of the Relicks came to us, 
without ſpeaking a Word, holding out ſuch a kind of Table, 
2 they in Germany that take Toll on the Bridges hold out 
to you. Men. In truth, I have oftentimes curſed thoſe cra- 
ving Tables, when I travelled in Germany. Ogy. We laid 
down ſome Pieces of Money, which he preſented to the Vir- 
gin. After this, by our Interpreter, af I remember right) 
one Robert Aldridge, a well ſpoken young Man, and a great 
Maſter of the Emgliſþ Tongue, I enquired, as civilly as I 
could, what Aſſurance he had, that this was really the Virgin's 
Milk. And truly, I defired to be ſatisfied of this with a 
pious Intention, that I might ſtop the Mouths of ſome 
impious Perſons, who are us'd to ſcoff at all theſe things. 
The Officer firſt contracted his Brow without ſpeaking a 
Word; thereupon I preſt the Interpreter to put the ſame 
(Ueſtion to him again, but in the faireſt manner that could 
be; and he did it in fo obliging a manner, that if he had 
addreG'd himſelf to the Mother her ſelf in theſe Terms, 
when ſhe had but newly lain in, ſhe would not have taken it 


amiſs. But the Officer, as if he had been inſpired with ſome 


Enthuſiaſm, looking upon us with aſtoniſhed Eyes, and 
with a ſort of Horror, curſing our blaſphemous Expreſſion, 
aid, What need is there for your putting this Que ſtion, 

ou have an Authentick Record? And had turn'd us 


out of Doors for Hereticks, had not a few Pence pacified his 


Rage. 
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Cucdgel, or ſtruck with Thunder; we ſneak d away, humbly 


* "oo WET 8 


Chapel, I addreſs d my ſelf to the Virgin -Mother with thi 


2. us to imitate thy moſt holy Life, that we may deſerve, 
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cer had made me ſo dejected, that I did not dare to lift up 
my Eyes again. Men. Then this Adventure had not a very 
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Rage. Mer. But how did you behave your ſelves in 
Interim? Ogy. Juſt as if we had ola trans, 


ing his Pardon for our Boldneſs : For ſo a Man ought wh 

do in holy Matters. Thence we went to the little Chape, 
the Dwelling of the Virgin Saint. In our Way thither, aq 
Ex er of ſacred things, one of the Minors, offers him- 
felt; he ſtares upon us as if he had a mind to draw our Pic- 
tures; and having gone a little further, another meets u 
ſtaring upon us after the ſame manner; and after him 4 
third. Men. It may be they had a mind to have dran 
our Picture. Ogy. But I ſuſpected far otherwiſe. Mex, 
hat did you imagine then? Ogy. That ſome — 
Perſon had ſtolen ſome of the Virgin's Veſtments, and that 
I was ſuſpected as the Thief. Therefore, having entred the 


— „„ nu '% inn oo 


ſhort Prayer. | 
O thou who only of all Women art a Mother and a Vir. 
gin, the moſt happy of Mothers, and the pureſt of Virging, 
we that are impure do now come to viſit and addreſs our 
ſelves to thee that art pure, and reverence thee with our 
Offerings, ſuch as they are. O that thy Son would en- 


by the Grace of the Holy Spirit, to conceive the Lord Jeſus 
in the moſt inward Bowels of our Minds, and having once 
conceiv'd him, never to loſe him. Amen. So] kiſs'd the Al- 
tar, laid down ſome Money, and withdrew. Men. What, did 
the Virgin hear? Did ſhe give you no Nod as a Token that 
ſhe heard your Prayer? Ogy. As I told you before, it 
was but an uncertain Light, and the ſtood in the dark at the 
Right Side of the Altar: And the Check of the former Off- 


now you put mein Courage again ; for, as your Homer 
fays, my Heart was e en ſunk into my Breeches. Ogy. Aſter 
Dinner we go to Church again. Men. How did you dare 
to do that, being ſuſpected of Sacrilege? Ogy. It may be 
I was: but I did not ſuſpect my ſelf. A clear Conſcience | 
fears nothing. I had a great mind to fee the Record that 
the Shewer of the Reliques had referr'd us to. Having 
hunted a great while for it, we found it at laſt; but it was 
hung up ſo high, that he muſt have good Eyes that could 
read it: And mine are none of the beſt, nor none of the 
worſt. Therefore, not being willing wholly to truſt to 
him in a Matter of ſuch Moment, 1 went vith 2 

ri 


happy Concluſion ? Ogy. Nay, the happieft of all. Mes. 
ay» 
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tif as he read it. Men. Well! and were all your Doubts 
cord? Ogy. I was aſham'd of my elf, that I ſhould 
4ubt of a Matter, that there was made ſo plain before one's 
hes the Name, the Place, the Order of the Proceeding, 
n one Word, there was nothing omitted. There was one 
iliam of Paris, a Man of general Piety, but more eſpe- 
cally religious in getting together the Relicks of Saints all 
over the Earth. He having travell'd over a great many 
Countries, and having every where diligently ſearch'd Mo- 
mſteries and Churches, at laſt arriv'd at Conftantinople ; (for 
this William's Brother was a Biſhop there.) When he was 
ing to return home, the 5 — — him, that 
there was 2 Certain Nun that had the Virgin's Milk; and 
tat he would be the happieſt Man in the World, if he could 
poſſibly get any of it, eithen for Love or Money, or by 
other means; for that all the Relicks he had hitherto c 
kted; were nothing, compared to that ſacred Milk. U 
thi, William never was at reſt, till he had obtain'd one 
of this Milk; and having gotten this Treaſure, thought him- 
ef richer than [1] Cræſus. Men. And very well he might, 
os a thing ſo unexpected too. Ogy. He goes ſtrait homo- 
ward, but falls fick by the way. Mer. O how little Truſt is 
t be put in human Felicity, that ir ſhall be either perfect 
or long- ivd! Ogy. Finding himſelf in danger, he ſends for 
: Frexchman, a faithful Fellow-Traveller, and makes him 
ſwear Secrecy; and then delivers the Milk to him upon this 
Condition, if he got home ſafe, he fthould depoſit that 
Treafure on the Altar of the holy Virgin that is worſhipped 
a Paris, in that {2} noble Church that has the River Sein 
on each {ide of it, as if itfelf gave place in Reverence to 
the Divinity of the Virgin. To ſum up the matter in few 
CRT nee 
Way, [4 ecovery, 
. Milk to an — for that was his Fellow: 
Traveller, making him take a ſolemn Oath that he would 
perform that which he himſelf was to have done. The 
one dies, the other takes it, and puts dt upon the Altar, in 
the Preſence of all the Canons of the Place, thoſe that at 
that time were call'd Regulars, as they are yet at St: [3] Ge- 
IIC. 5 Was 4 7 
1 . s a Klut of Lydia, that was accounted the 
ul h neue remplo, It is the chief Church of Paris, and dedicated to 
gin. It is in the Iſle called Pe de natre Dame. 
. 1 Genoveſam, She is the moſt noted Patron of the Pariſians ; 
ueh is next to that of notre Dame, and her Relicks are laid up in 
a very coſtly Bier, and in times of Aſiiction are carried thro' the City in 
n: She died ue 499. 
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noveve He obtain d half this Milk of them, and carrieq i 
into England, and made a Preſent of it to this beyond a 
Place, his Mind being moved thereunto by a Divine In. 
pulſe. Men. Truly this Story hangs very handſoml tops. 
ther. Ogy. Nay farther, that there might not be leh the 
leaſt Room to doubt, the very Names of the Biſhops wer 


| ſet down, that were authorized to grant Releaſes and Indi 


2nces to ſuch as ſhould come to ſee the Milk, [1] accord. 
ing to the Power to them given, but not without fone 
Donation or another. Mex. And how far did that Pont 
extend? Ogy. To forty Days. Mex. But are there Days n 
Purgatory ? Ogy. For certain there is Time there. Me, 
But when they have diſpos d of this Stock of forty 
have they no more to beſtow? Ogy. No: For there ere: 


and anon ariſes ſomething for them to beſtow, and '*tis in thi 


— otherwiſe than it is with the Tub of the [2] Danaide, 
or tho? that is continually filling, is always empty; but in 
this, tho you are continually drawing out, there is never the 
leſs in the Veſſel. Mer. But if the Remiſſion of forty Dy 
were given to a hundred thouſand Men, would every one have 
ſo much? Ogy. Yes, ſo much. Men. And ſuppoſe that 

that have received forty Days in the Morning, ſhould 

for forty Days more at Night, Would they have where 


withal to give them? Ogy. Yes, ten times over in an Hou. 


Men. | wiſh I had ſuch a Cabinet at home; I would nt 
wiſh for above three Groats, if they might be doubled an 
tripled after that manner. Ogy. You might as well hare 
with'd to be all turn d into Gold your ſelf, and as ſoon have 
had what you wiſh'd for. But to return to my Story, there 


was one Argument added, by a Man of you Piety and 


Candour, which is, that tho' the Virgin's Milk, which s 
ſhewn in many other Places, is indeed venerable enough, 


that it was ſcrap'd off from Stones, yet this was more vene- 
rable than all the reſt, becauſe this was fav'd as it flowd 


from the Virgin's Breaſt, without touching the Ground, 
Men. But how does that appear? Ogy. O! the Nun & 
Conſtantinople that gave it, ſaid ſo. Men. It may be ſhe hal 
it of St. Bernard. Ogy. I believe ſhe had. Mev. Hs, 
when he was very old, had the Happineſs to taſte Mill 


— 


[1] Sus dimenſo. According to the Power that the Pope has preſcridel 
2 ; for they * grant —— for any longer time than the 
Pope has granted them Licences for. | 


II Danaidum. The Daughters of Danaur, who were zo in Numbe, 


and as the Poets feign, were condemned in the Infernal Regions to fill 4 
Veſſel with Holes in it full of Water; becauſe all of them, except 
temneſtra, ilew their Husbands on their Wedding Night. from 
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rom the fame Nipple which the Child Feſus ſucked. 
Whence.I wonder he was not rather called Lactifluous than 
Meliflwous. But how is that called the Virgin's Milk that 
4 not flow from her Breaſts? Ogy. That did flow from 
tr Breaſts, but dropping upon the Stone ſhe fat upon, 
while ſhe was giving ſuck, it concreted, and was afterwards, 


2 ſo multiplied. Men. Right. Go on. Ogy. 


over, we were juſt upon the Point of 
going away 3 but walking about, and looking round us to ſee 
{ there was any thing worth taking Notice of, the Chapel- 
Oficers come to us again, leering at us, pointing at us with 
their Fingers, they advance to us, retreat, run backward and 
forward, nod, as it they would fain have ſaid ſomething to 
w, if they had had Courage enough to have done it. Mez. 
And was not you afraid then? Ogy. No, not at all; but I 
boked them full in the Face very chearfully, as who ſhould 
iy, Speak and welcome. At! one of them comes u 
tome, and asked my Name. I told it him. He asked me if 
I was the Perſon that a matter of two Years ago ſet up a 
Votive Table in Hebrew Letters ? I told him I was. Mer. 
Can you write Hebrew then ? Ogy. No, but they call every 
thing Hebrew . on 2 8 2 by by her) by 

calling, as I ſuppoſe) came the @y&7&@- I5egys of t 
Nie . Men. What Nile of Digni & har ? Have 
not an Abbot ? Ogy. No. Mer. ſo? Ogy. Beca 
they don't underſtand Hebrew. Men. Have they no Biſhop? 
None at all. Men. Wpy ſo? Ogy. Becauſe the Virgi 

v ſo poor, that ſhe has not Wherewith to buy a Staff and a 


No, nor that neither. Men. What hinders > Og '. Becauſe 


therefore the Colleges of Canons reje& the Name of an 
Abbot, but they willingly allow the Name of a Preſident. 
Mes, But this ir- dige is what I never heard of 
before. Ogy. In truth you are bur an indifferent Gramma- 
ran then, Men. I know what vuvglrew]o is in Rhetoric. 
Oz. Why that's it. He chat is next the Prior is Poſterior 
Prior. Men. You mean a Sub-Prior. Ogy. He faluted me 
very courteouſly. He told me what great Pains had been 
taken to read thoſe Verſes ; what wiping of Spectaeles there 

d been to no Purpoſe ; how often one grave Doctor of 
Divinity, and another of Law, had been brought thither to 
erxpound the Table. One ſaid the Letters were Arabick, 
mother ſaid they were fictitious ones; but at laſt they 
found one that made a ſhift to read the Title. It was 
nen in Latin Words, and Latin Capitals. The Verſes 
were 
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Mitre. Men. Ha'n't they ſo much as a Preſident? Ogy. 
2 Preſident is a Name of Dignity, and not of Holineſs, and 
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were Greek, in Greek Capitals, which at firſt Sight loops 
ke Roman Capitals. Bei R * „I turn d the Ver 
into Latin, Word for Word. They would have given me 
a Reward for this ſmall Service, but I _ refuſed it 
affirming that there was nothing ſo difficult that would no, 
with all the Readineſs in the World, undertake for the fls 
of the Holy Virgin, even if ſheſhould command me to em 
2 Letter for her from thence to Feruſalem. Men. Why 
Occaſion can ſhe have for you to be her Letter-Carrier, the 
has ſo many Angels for her Secretaries and Pages ? 0y, 
He pulled out of his Pouch a little Piece of Wood, cut of 
from the Beam on which the Virgin-Mother ftood. The 
admirable Fragrancy of it, ſhewed it to be a thing thy 
was highly ſacred. I having received this Preſent in the 
loweſt Poſture of Humility, and bare-headed, and having 
kiſs'd it over and over, put it in my Pocket. Mex. 
a Body ſes it? Ogy. Ill of -wobgye it if you will. Buff 
you have eaten or drank to Day, or have had to do with 

your Wife laſt Night, I would not adviſe you to look 
it. Men. Let me ſee it, there is no Danger. Oxy. Her 
tis for you. Men. O happy Man art thou tha haſt fucht 
Preſent ! Ogy. Whether you know it or no, I would not 
exchange this little Fragment for all the Gold in [I] Tan. 
PH ſet it in Gold, put it in a Cryſtal Caſe, ſo that it 
may be feen h it. When this Hyſteroprotos ſaw me 
ſo religiouſly ported with that ſmall Preſent, thinking 
I deſerved to have x bor greater Moment imparted to 
me, he asked me, if 1 ſeen the Virgin's Secrets. Tha 
Word ſtartled me a little, but I durſt not ask him what he 
meant by the Virgin's Secrets ; for in Matters fo facred there 
is Danger in a Slip of the Tongue. I told him I had not fern 
them; but I had a very great Defire to ſee them. Then 

I am conducted in as one in an Ecſtacy. A Wax T 

or two was lighted, and a little Image was ſhewn me, 
made no extraordinary Figure, neither for Magnitude, 
Matter, nor Workmanſhip, but of extraordinary Virtue. 
Mer. Bulk has no great Matter in it, as to the doing of M- 
racles. I have ſeen St. Chriſtopher at Paris, not him of 1 
2] Cart-Load, or of the Size of a Coloſſus, but rather of 4 
| e Mountain; but I never heard he was famous for do- 
ing Miracles. Ogy. At the Feet of the Virgin there i 2 
bY 1 


CI] Tagi. The Tagus is a River of Portugal, celebrated by the Poet. 
A 
1 e juo s amne vent [1 aA. 
[a] Hamesrlhim. Big lie @ Car. 8 
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that neither the Latins nor Greeks have yet given 2 
or = to. The French have given it a Name A [1] 
era dad, becauſe it has the Reſemblance of a Toad in it fo 
4 ich that no Art can match it. And that which is the 
dre miraculous, is, that it is a very ſmall Stone; and the 
Fr does not ſtand out of it, but is included in- the very 
Body of the Stone, and may be ſeen thro ir. Men. Perhaps 
12 they may fancy they ſee the Likeneſs of a Toad cut in it, as 
ſome fancy they ſee that of an Eagle in the Stalk of a Brake 

tha . 
or Fern ; and as Boys, who ſee every thing in the Clouds, 
J 8 breathing out Fire, burning Mountains and armed 
Men fighting. Ogy. Nay, that you may be thoroughly ſa- 


y twhed in the Matter, no living Toad ever ſhewed itſelf 
e ore plainly, than that is expreſſed there. Aen. I have 
| been hearing your Stories all this while ; but I would have 
. you find out fore Body elſe to give Credit to your Story of 
WY tie Toad. Ogy, I don't at all wonder, Menedemus, that 


ze ſo incredulous ; I ſhould not have believ'd it myſelt, if 
the whole Tribe of Divines had aſſerted it, unleſs I had ſeem 
it with theſe Eyes, I ſay, beheld with theſe very Eyes, and 
had experienced the Truth of it. But, methinks you ſeem 
not to be curious enough upon theſe natural Rarities. Men. 
Why ſo? what, becauſe I won't believe that Aſſes fly. Ogy. 
But a ow 2 ww — imi- 
tating the ours of eve in other Things, 
but becially in precious Stones ? And as what admirable 
Virtues it has planted in them, which are altogether incre- 
Gble, f common Experience did not force us to a Belief of 
them? Prithee tell me, would you ever have believed with- 
out ſeeing it with your Eyes, that Steel could have been 
dawn by the Load-Stone, without touching it, or be driven 
ri from it without being touch'd by it > Men. No, in- 

I never ſhould, although ten Ariſtozles had taken their 
Oaths of the Truth of it. Ogy. Well then, don't ſay every 
Thing's a Fable that has not fallen within the Compaſs of your 
Experience. We find the Figure of a Bolt in a Thunder- 
dune; Fire in the Carbuncle; the Figure of Hail, and the 
Oldneſs of it in the Hail. Stone, nay, even tho? you throw 
t into the Midſt of the Fire; the deep and tranſparent 
Waves of the Sea in the Emerald ; the Carcinias imitates 
the Figure of a Sea-Crab ; the Echites of a Viper; the Sca- 
rites of a Gilt-Head ; the Theracites of a Haut; the Gera- 


1 


* 
[1] Calli a Bufone, The French call it a Cepandine, from the Word 
Crepand a Toad, 
mites 
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But why ſhould J proceed to recount that which is innu- 


Gold and Silver: This, ſays he, is ſolid Gold; and this 5 


1 
wites ſhews you the figur d Neck of a Crane; the yy; 
_ ſhews the Eye of a Goat; and ſome ſhew that of , 

g, and another three Human E yes together; The Lycg. 

almus paints you out the Eye of a Wolf in four Colour, 
and bloody, and in the middle, black encompaſſe 
white; if you open the black Cyamea, you will find 3 
Bea in the middle; the Dryites repreſents the Trunk of , 
Tree, and burns like Wood ; The Ciſſites and Narciſſty 

reſent Ivy ; the Aſtrapias darts forth Rays of Lightning 
out of the midſt of white or blue; the Phlegontites ſhews x 
Flame within, that does not come out; in the Anthraciti 
you may ſee certain Sparks running too and fro; the Crocias 
repreſents the Colour 7. Saffron ; the Rhodites that of a Roſe; 

53 


the Chalcites of Braſs; the Aietites the Figure of an Eagl, 
with a white Tail; the Taos repreſents a Peacock ; the Che. 
Edonia an Aſp; the Mermecites has the Image of a creeping 
Piſmire growing within it; the Cantharias ſhews a perfed 
Beetle ; and the Scorpites admirably decyphers a Scorpion, 


merable, when there is no Part of Nature, either in Ele- 
ments, Animals, or Plants, which Nature, as it were to 
— herſelf, does not give us ſome Reſemblance of in 

tones? And do you then admire that the Form of a Toad 
is repreſented in the Bufonites ? Men. I wonder that Nature 
has ſo much ſpare Time, as to divert herſelf in drawing the 
Pictures of every thing. Ogy. It has a mind to exerciſe the 
Curioſity of Mankind, and by that means to keep us from 
being idle. And yet as tho' we were at a Loſs to know how 
to paſs away our Time, we run a madding after Buffoons, 
Dice, and Jugglers. Men. You ſay true. Ogy. And ſome 
Perſons of Credit add, that if you put this Toad-Stone into 
Vinegar, it will move its Legs and ſwim. Men. But why i 
this dedicated to the Virgin? Ogy Becauſe ſhe has overcome, 
trampled upon, and extinguiſhed all Uncleanneſs, Malice, 
Pride, Avarice, and all manner [of earthly Deſires. Men. Woe 
to us then who carry ſo much of the Toad ſtill in our Hearts! 
Ozy. But we ſhall be pure if we worſhip the Virgin as we 
ought. Men. How would ſhe have us worſhip her? Oy. 
You will perform moſt acceptable Service to her if you 
imitate her. Mex. That's ſoon ſaid, but not ſo eaſily per- 
formed. Ogy. It is hard, indeed; but then it is very wel 
worth the Pains. Men. Come on, go forwards in what you 
have begun. Ogy. Afterwards he fhewed me Statues of 


only Silver gilt; he told me the Weight of every one, the 
Price, and the Name of the Donor. I being full of AE 
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ton at pry Thing, and congratulating the Virgin bei 

Miſtreſs of ſo much Wealth, ſays the Officer to me, Inaſ- 
much as I perceive you are ſo picus a Spectator, I think I 
ſhould not do fairly by you, if 1 ſhould conceal any Thing 
om you; therefore you ſhall ſee the greateſt Privacies the 
Virgin has : And preſently he takes our of a Drawer from 
under the Altar, a World of admirable Things, the Particu- 
rs of which, if I ſhould proceed to mention, the Day would 
not be long enough; ſo that thus far the journey ſucceeded 
to my With. I ſatisfied my Curioſity abundantly with fine 
Sights, and brought home with me this ineſtimable Preſent, 
t Pledge of the Virgin's Love, given me by herſelf. Men. 
Did you ever make Trial of the Virtues of this Piece of 
Wood? Ogy. I have. Three or four Days ago, I being in 
m Houſe of 1 found a Man ſtark mad, whom 
they were juſt going to put into Chains; I put this Piece of 
Wood privately under his Bolſter, and he fell into a found 
Sleep, and ſlept a long Time, and when he roſe in the Morn- 
ig he was as ſober as ever. Mer. Perhaps he was not 
G00 but drunk, and Sleep commonly cures that Diſtem- 
per. Ogy. Menedemus, ſince you love to uſe Raillery, take 
mother Subject. It is neicher pious nor ſafe to make Sport 
wh Saints. Nay, the Man himſelf told me, That there 
ws 2 Woman appeared to him in his Sleep of an incompa- 
table Beauty, that held forth a Cup to him to drink. Men. 


Hellebore, I believe. Ogy. That's uncertain 3 but this is 


certain, that the Man recover'd his Reaſon. Men. Did you 
pals oy Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury? Ogy. No, I 
think I did not. It is one of the moſt religious Pilgrimages 
inn the World. Men. I long to hear it, if it won't be too 
much Trouble to you. Ogy. It is ſo far from that, that you 
vill oblige me in hearing of it. That Part of England that 
looks towards Flanders and France is called Kent : The Me- 
tropolis of it is Canterbury. There are two Monaſteries in 
l that are almoſt contiguous; and they are both of Benedic- 
tines, That which bears the Name of [I] Anguſtine, is 
the antienter of the two ; that which is now called by the 
Name of St. Thomas, ſeems to have been the Seat of St. 
Thomas the Archbiſhop, where he had led his Life with a 
few Monks, whom he choſe for his Companions, as now-a- 
Gys Deans have their Palaces near the Church, tho” ſeparate 


rr 
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ol Auguſtini, A Monk or Abbot of this Order, who was ſent by Pore 
de beg the Great into England, CAnno 596, to convert the Remainder of 
p ans to Chriſtianity z who having converted Erhelred, King of Kent, 

ind daptized him, was afterwards 1 Archbiſhop of Canterbury. p 
a 4 rom 
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from the Houſes of other Canons. For, in old Time, both 
| 1257 and Canons were Monks as appears by the mani. 
feſt Veſtigia of Things. But the Church, that is dedicated 
to St. Thomas, raiſes itſeif up towards Heaven with that Ma. 
jeſty, that it ſtrikes thoſe that behold it at a great Diſtance, 
with an Awe of Religion, and now, with its Splendor, makes 
the Light of the neighbouring Palaces look dim, and it 
were obſcures the Place that was antiently the moſt cele- 
brated for Religion. There are two lofty Turrets, which 
ſtand, as it were, bidding Viſitants welcome from fy 
off; and a Ring of Bells that mike the adjacent Coun 
echo far and wide with their rolling Sound. In the Sou 
Porch of the Church ſtand three Stone Statues of Men in 
Armour, who with wicked Hands murdered the holy Man, 
with the Names of their e Tuſci, Fuſci, and 
Betri. Men. Why have ſuch wicked Men fo much Ho- 
nour done them? Ogy. They have the ſame Honour done 
to them, that is done to Fudas, Pilate, Caiaphas, and the 
Band of wicked Soldiers, whoſe [mages you may ſee caryd 
_=_ ſtately Altars : And their Names are added, that none 
after them might arrogate to themſelves the Glory of the 
Fact. They are ſet there in open Sight, to be a Warning 
to wicked Courtiers, that no one may hereafter preſume 
to lay his Hand on either Biſhops or the Poſleſſions of the 
Church. For thele three Ruthans ran mad- with Horror of 
the Fact they had committed; nor had they come to 
themſelves again, had not holy Thomas been implored in 
Favour of them. Men. O the perpetual Clemency of Mar 
rs! Ogy. When you are entered in, a certain ſpacious 
Majeſty of Place opens itſelf to you, which is free to every 
one. Men. Is there nothing to be ſeen there? Ogy. No- 
thing but the Bulk of the Structure, ſome Books chained 
to the Pillars, containing the Goſpel of Nicodemus, and the 
Sepulchre of, I can't tell who. Men. And what elſe ? Oy. 
Iron Grates incloſe the Place called the Choir, ſo that theres 
no Entrance; but fo that the View is ſtill open from one 
End of the Church to the other. You aſcend to this ry 
great many Steps, under which there is a certain Vault 
opens a Paſſage to the North Side. There they ſhew 1 
wooden Altar, conſecrated to the holy Virgin; it is a ver 
ſmall one, and remarkable for ao except as a Monu- 
ment of Antiquity, reproaching the Luxury of the preſent 


. 


S 


[1] Tuſei, Feſei, Seti. Theſe three Names of the Afaſſins that mul 
Thomas Becker, are ſuppoſed to mean Tracy, Fits Urſe, and — 
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Times. In that Place the good Man is reported to have 
uken his laſt Leave of the Virgin, when he was at the Point 
of Deack Upon the Altar is the Point of the Sword, with 
whictt the Top of the Head of that good Prelate was 


make ſure Work on't. We moſt religiouſly kilsd the ſacred 
Ruſt of this Weapon, out of Love to the Martyr. Leaving 
this Place, we went down into a Vault under-ground ; to 
that there belong two Shewers of Relicks. The firſt thi 

they ſhew you, 1s the Skull of the Martyr, as it was bored 
through; the upper Part is lett open to be kiſs'd, all the reſt 
is cover d over with Silver. There alſo is ſhewn you a 
laden Plate with this Inſcription, [1] Thomas Acrenſis. 
And there hang up in a great Place the Shirts of Hair-cloth, 
the Girdles, and Ss — with which this Prelate uſed to 
mortify his Fleſh, the very Sight of which is enough to 
ſtrke one with Horrour, and to reproach the Effeminacy 
and Delicacy of our Age. Men. Nay, perhaps of the Monks 
themſelves. Ogy. That I can neither affirm nor deny, nor 
does it ſighify much to me. Mer. You ſay right. Ogy. 
From hence we return to the Choir. On the North Side 
they open a private Place. Ir is incredible what a World of 
Bones they brought our of it, Skulls, Chins, Teeth, Hands, 
Fingers, whole Arms, all which we having firſt adored, kifg'd ; 
nor had there been any End of it, had it not been for one of 


my Fellow-Travellers, who indiſcreetly interrupted the. 
h 


Officer that was ſhewing them. Mex. Who was he? Ogy. 
He was an Engliſhman, his Name was Gratian Pullus, a 
Man of Learning and Piety, but not fo well affected to this 
Part of Religion as I could wiſh he were, Men. I fancy he 
WS a [2] Wicklifite. Ogy. No, I believe he was not, tho he 
had read his Books; but I don't know where he had them. 
Men. Did he makethe Officer angry? Ogy. He took out 


[1] Thome Acrenſis. A certain Grammarian ſays Acrenſis ſignifies Becker, 
and ſolves the Difficulty thus ; That Thomas Becket was of a Norman Fa- 
mily called Du Beck, Du ſignitying of the, and Bec, a Neck of Land pret- 
ty viſible in the Sea, or between two Rivers; and that dupa ſignifies the 
lame in Greek, and thence Acrenſis is uſed inſtead of Bec, or Bequet: The 
latter Syllable he ſuppoſes to have been added as a Termination of fond 
ſpeaking to Children, as Bequet inftead of Bec. 

Li] Viclevita. Fohn Wickliff was an Engliſhman : Before the Time of 
Lather and the Reformers, he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed many Errors of the 
Church of Rome, and his Opinions were much the ſame with the Prote · 
ftants in our Days; after he had undergono a tedious Perſecution and Ba- 
niſhment, he returned into his ownCountry, and died Anno 1284, or rather 
1387. Forty Years after his Death, he was dug up by the Pope's Command, 


and that which was ſuppoſed to be his Remains, was burnt, and his 
latter d into the Air, or, as others ſay, in the Sea. 
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wounded, and ſome of his Brains that were beaten out, to 
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an Arm having yet ſome bloody Fleſh upon it; he ſhewd! 
Reluctance to the kiſſing it, and a Sort of Uneaſineſs in his 
Countenance : And preſently the Officer ſhut up all his 
Relicks again. After this we viewd the Table of the 
Altar, and the Ornaments; and after that thoſe things tha 
were laid up under the Altar: all was very rich; you would 
have ſaid [1] Midas and Creſus were Beggars compar d to 
them, if you beheld the great Quantities of Gold and 
Silver. Men. And was there no kiſſing here? Ogy. No, but 
— Mind was touch'd with other Sorts of Wiſhes. Mey, 
What were they? Ozy. It made me ſigh to think I had 0 
ſuch Relicks in my own Houſe. Men. A ſacrilegious Wiſh! 
Ogy. I confeſs it, and I humbly begg'd Pardon of the Saint, 
before I ſer my Foot out of the Church. After this we were 
carry d into the Veſtry. Good God! What a Pomp of Silk 
Veſtments was there, of Golden Candleſticks ! There we 
ſaw alſo St. Thomas's Foot: It look'd like 'a Reed plated 
over with Silver; it hath but little of Weight, and nothing of 
Workmanſhip, and was longer than up to one's Girdle. Mer. 
Was there never a Croſs? Ogy. I ſaw none: There was 4 
Gown ſhewn, it was Silk indeed, but coarſe, and without 
Embroidery or Jewels; and a Handkerchief, till having 
plain Marks of Sweat and Blood from the Saint's Neck. We 
_— kiſs d theſe Monuments of antient Frugality. Mer. 
Are theſe ſhewn to every Body? Ogy. No certainly, m 
Friend. Men. How then did you come to have ſu 

Credit with them, that none of their Secrets were conceald 
from you? Ogy. I had ſame Acquaintance with the Reve- 
rend Prelate [2] William Warham the Archbiſhop, and he 
recommended me. Men. I have heard he was a Man of great 
Humanity. Ogy. Nay, if you knew the Man, you would 
take him for 3 ſelf. He was a Man of that Learn- 
ing, that Candour of Manners, and that Piety of Life, that 
there was nothing wanting in him to make him a moſt 
accompliſh'd Prelate. From hence we were conducted up 
higher; for, behind the high Altar, there is another Aſcent, 
as into another Church. In a certain new Chapel there 
was ſhewn to us the whole Face of the good Man ſet in 
Gold, and adorned wich Jewels; and here a certain unex- 


— 


[1] Midas was a King of Phrygia, who is to have been extraor- 
dinary rich; and if we believe the Poets, be obtain'd of Bacchus this Pri- 
vilege, that whatſoever he touch'd ſhould be turn'd into Gold. 

La] Gulielmo Waramo. The Time that Eraſmus made this Viſit, was 
about the Beginning of the Reign of Henry the Eighth, before he threw oft 
the Papal Yoke ; before which Time arham died, pe of 
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Chance had near — all our Felicity. Men. 
want ſadly to hear what miſchievous Matter this was. 
My Friend Gratian loſt himſelf here extremely. After 
1 ** Prayer, he fays to the Aſſiſtant of him that ſhew'd 
ws the Reliques, Good Father, is it true, as I have heard, 
that Thomas, while he liv'd, was very charitable to the Poor ? 
Very true, replies he, and began to relate a great man 
Inſtances of his Charity. Then, anſwers Gratian, I don't 
believe that good Inclination in him is changed, unleſs it be 
for the better. The Officer aſſented. Then, ſays he again, 
if this holy Man was ſo liberal to the Poor, when he was a 
r Man himſelf, and ſtood in need of Charity for the 
port of his own Body, don't you think he would take 
it well now, when he is grown ſo rich, and wants nothing, 
i ſome poor Woman having a Family of Children at home 
rady to ſtarve, or Daughters in danger of being under a 
neceſſity to prom themſelves for want of Portions, or a 
Husband fick in Bed, and deſtitute of all Comforts ; if ſuch 
a Woman ſhould ask him Leave to make bold with ſome 
ſmall Portion of theſe vaſt Riches, for the Relief of her 
Family, taking it either as by Conſent, or by Gift, or by way 
of Borrowing? The Aſſiſtant making no Anſwer to this, 
Gratien being a warm Man, I am fully perſuaded, ſays he, 
that the Man would be glad at his Heart, that when he 
kdead he could be able to relieve the Neceſſities of the Poor 
with his Wealth. Upon this the Shewer of the Relicks began 
to frown, and to pout out his Lips, and to look upon us as if 
[1] he would have eaten us up; and I don't doubt but he 
would have ſpit in our Faces, and have turn'd us out of the 
Church by the Neck. and Shoulders, but that we had the 
Archbiſhop's Recommendation. Indeed I did in ſome mea- 
lure pacify him with good Words, telling him, that Grari2 
ad not ſpeak this from his Heart, but had a drelling Way 
with him; and alſo laid down a little Money. Mey. Indeed 
| exceedingly approve of your Piety. But I ſometimes ſeri- 
ouſly think on't, how they can poſſibly excuſe themſelves 
from being guilty of a Fault, who conſume ſuch vaſt Sums in 
utifying, and enriching Churches, ſetting no 
Bound to their Expences. I allow that there ought to be 2 
ty in the ſacred Veſtments, the Veſſels of a Church, 
reeable to the ſoletnn Service; and would have the Struc- 
ture of it to have a certain Air of Majeſty. But to what 
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li] Gorgoneis oculir. The Gorgons were the Daughters of Phorcu', of 
terrible Aſpect. Perſeus cut off the Head of M-duſa, the chie of them, 
n =_ it for a Buckler, turn'd his Enemies that look'd upon it into 
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purpoſe are ſo many golden Fonts, ſo many Candleſtick; 
End fe many Images >To what Purpoſe is ſuch a Profe 
of Expence upon Organs, as hey call them? Nor are we 
indeed content with one Pair. What ſignify thoſe Concerts 
of Muſick, hired at ſo great an Expence; when in the mean 
time our Brothers and Siſters, Chriſt's living Temples, ae 
ready to periſh for Hunger and Thirſt ? Ogy. There is no 
Man, either of Piety or Wiſdom, but would wiſh for x 
Moderation in theſe Matters; but ſince this Error proceeds 
from a certain Extreme of Piety, it deſerves ſome Favour, 
eſpecially when we reflect on the other hand, on the contray 
Error of others, who rob Churches rather than build them 
up. They are commonly endow'd by great Men and 
Monarchs, who would employ the Money worſe in Gaming, 
or War. And moreover, if you take any thing away from 
the Church, in the firſt Place it is accounted Sacrilege ; and 
in the ſecond Place, it ſhuts up the Hands of thoſe who had 
an Inclination to give; and beſides, it is a Temptation w 
Rapine. The Churchmen are rather Guardians of theſe 
things than Maſters of them. And laſtly, I had rather fe 
2 Church luxuriant with ſacred Furniture, than as ſome of 
them are, naked and ſordid, more like Stables than Churche,, 
Men. But we read, that the Biſhops of old were com- 
. mended for ſelling the ſacred Veſſels, and relieving the Poor 
with the Money. Ogy. And fo they are commended at thi 
Day; but they are only commended; for I am of the Mind, 
they neither have. the Power, nor the Will, to follow the 
Example. Men. But I hinder your Narration, I now exped 
to hear the Concluſion of your Story. Ogy. Well! you ſhal 
have it, and Pll be very brief. Upon this, out comes the 
Head of the College. Men. Who was he? the Abbot of 
the Place? Ogy. He wears a Mitre, and has the Revenue 
of an Abbot, he wants nothing but the Name; he is calld 
the Prior, becauſe the Archbiſhop is in the Place of an 
| Abbot. For in old time, every one that was an Arca 
of that Dioceſe, was a Monk. Mex. I did not matter if 
was call'd a Camel, if I had but the Revenue of an Abbot. 
Ozy. He ſeem'd to me to be a godly and prudent Man, and 
not unacquainted with the Scorch Divinity. He open'd us the 
Box, in which the Remainder of the Holy Man's Body 5 
ſaid to reſt. Men. Did you ſee the Bones? Ogy. That 5 
not permitted, nor can it be done without a Ladder. But 
wooden Box covers a golden one, and that being craned up 
with Ropes, diſcovers an ineſtimable Treaſure. Men. What 
fay you? Ogy. Gold was the baſeſt Part. Every thing 
ſparkled and ſhined with very large and ſcarce Jewels, 4 
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of them bigger than a Gooſe's Egg. There ſome Monks 
food about with the greateſt Veneration. The Cover being 
taken off, we all worſhip'd. The Prior, with a white Wand, 
touch'd every Stone one by one, telling us the Name in 
French, the Value of it, and who was the Donor of it. The 
Principal of them were the Preſents of Kings. Men. He 
had need to have a good Memory. Ozy. You gueſs right, 
and yet Practice goes a great way, for he does this frequently. 
Hence he carried us back into a Vault. There the Virgin 
Mary has her Reſidence ; it is ſomething dark, it is doubly 
ud in and encompaſſed about with Iron Bars. Mer. What 
is ſhe afraid of? Ogy. Nothing, I ſuppoſe, but Thieves. 
And I never in my Life ſaw any thing more laden with 
Riches. Men. You tell me of Riches in the Dark. Ogy. 
Candles being brought in, we ſaw more than a =_ Sight. 
Men. What does it go beyond the Parathalaſſian _— in 
Wealth? Ogy. It goes far beyond in Appearance. What is 
concealed ſhe knows beſt. Theſe Things are ſhewn to none 
but great Perſons, or peculiar Friends. In the end, we were 
carried back into the Veſtry : There was pulled out a Cheſt 
covered with black Leather; it was ſet upon the Table, and 
opened. They all fell down on their Knees, and worſhipped. 
Men. What was in it? Ogy. Pieces of Linen Rags, a great 
many of them retaining ſtill the Marks of the Snot. eſe 
were thoſe, they ſay, that the holy Man uſed to wipe the 
Sweat off from his Face and Neck with, the Snot our of his 
Noſe, or any other ſuch Sort of Filth which human Bodies 
ue not free from. Here again my Gratian behaved himſelf 
in none of the moſt obliging Manners. For the gentle Prior 
offered to him, being an Eng/i/hman, an Acquaintance, and 
a Man of conſiderable Authority, one of the Rags for a 
Preſent, thinking he had preſented him with a very accepta- 
ble Gift; but Gratian unthankfully took it ſqueamiſhly in 
his Fingers, and laid it down with an Air of Contempt, 
making up his Mouth at it, as if he would have ſmack'd it. 
For this was his Cuſtom, if any thing came in his way that 
he would expreſs his Contempt to. I was both aſhamed and 
afraid. Nevertheleſs the good Prior, tho' not inſenſible of 
the Affront, ſeemed to take no Notice of ir; and after he 
had civilly entertained us with a Glaſs of Wine, diſmiſſed 
us, and we went back to London. Men. What need was 
there for that, when you were not far from [1? your own 
Shore? Ogy, I was not, but I induſtriouſly ſhunned that 
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[1] M Littore tuo. That is, the Belgick or Dutch, | 
2 4 Shore, 0 
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1] Shore, it being more infamous for Cheats and Raping; 
any [2] Rocks are for Shipwrecks. III tell you why 

I faw in my laſt Paſſage that Way. Therc were a prety 
many of us upon the Shore of Calais, who were carried 
thence in a Chaloupe to a large Ship. Among the teſt 
there was a young Frenchman that was poor and ragged, and 
they demanded Two-pence for his Paſſage ; for ſo much they 
will have if they carry you but a Boats Length: He pleaded 
Poverty. They in a Frolick would needs ſearch him, and 
| having pulled off his Shoes, they find ten or twelve Pieces of 
Silver between the Soles. They took the Money, laugh'd at 
him to his Face, and banter'd the Frenchman as a Cheat into 
the Bargain. Men. What did the Fellow do then? Oyy, 
What ſhould he do but lament his Misfortune? Men. Do 
they do theſe Things by Authority? Ogy. By the fame Au- 
thority that they ſteal the Baggage of a Gueſt in his Inn, or 
take his Purſe upon the Road, if they find an Opportunity. 
Hen. It is very ſtrange that they dare to commit ſuch 
Villainy before ſo many Witneſſes. Ogy. They are fo uſed 
to it, that they think they do well in it. There were many 
in the great Ship who looked on, and ſome Exgliſʒ Mer- 
Chants in the Boat, who grumbled at it; but to no Purpoſe, 
They boaſted of it as a Piece of Wit in catching the French- 
man in his Roguery. Men. I would hang up thoſe Coaſt 
Thieves, and laugh at them, and banter them at the Gallows. 
Ogy. Nay, both Shores abound with ſuch Fellows. Hence 
T make this Improvement, If the little Thieves dare to 
do thus, what will their Maſters do ? So that I had rather, 
for the Future, go ever fo far about than that ſhorteſt Way. 
And beſides, as the Deſcent to Hell is eaſy, but the Return 
is difficult; ſo the Entrance of this Shore is not very eaſy, 
and the getting out of it very difficult. There were at Lon. 
don ſome Skippers belonging to Antwerp ; ſo I determined 
to take Paſſage with them. Mer. Are the Skippers of that 
Country any better. than others. Ogy. I —4 as an Ape 
Will always be an Ape, ſo a Skipper will always be 2 8 
But if you compare them to thoſe that live upon the Catch, 
they are Angels. Aen. I ſhall remember it, if I ever have 
a Mind to viſit that Iſland. But go on again, I have led 
you out of the Way. Ozy. In our 2 to London, not 
far from Canterbury, there's a narrow, hollow, ſteep Wa), 
and a cragged, ſteep Bank on either Side, ſo that you cant 
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[1] Lirrus illud. The Shores of Dover and Calais, where he had ſuffered 
and ſeen what the Sailors did to tie poor Frenchman. 1 
L] Malea, is a Premontory of Laconia, of old Time noted for 9 
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eſcape it ; for there is no other Way to go. Upon the left 
Hand of that Way, there is a little Cottage of old Mendi- 
cants. As ſoon as they eſpy a Man on Horſeback coming, 
one of them runs out, and ſprinkles him with holy Water, 
and then offers him the 3 Leather of a Shoe, with a 
Braſs Ring to it, in which is a Glaſs, as if it were ſome 
Gem. Having kiſſed it, you give a ſmall Piece of Money. 
Men. In ſuch a Way, I had rather meet with a Cottage of old 
Mendicants, than a Gang of luſty Foot Pads. Ogy. Gratiaz 
rode on my left Hand, next to this Cottage; he was ſprinkled 
with holy Water, and took it pretty well; but upon preſent- 
ing the Shoe, he ask d what was meant by that? This, 
ſays the poor Man, was St. Thomas's Shoe. Gratian fell 
into a Paſſion, and turning to me, ſaid, What would theſe 
Brutes have? Will they make us kiſs the Shoes of all that 
have been Men ? Why do they not as well give us their 
Spittle, and the other Excrements of their Bodies, to kils ? 
I pitied the poor old Man, and comforted him, being ſor- 
rowful, by giving him a little Money. Mer. In my Opi- 
nion, ratian was not angry altogether without a Cauſe. If 
theſe Shoes and Slippers were preſerved as an Argument of 
Moderation in living, I ſhould not diſlike it: But I think it 
2 Piece of Impudence, to thruſt Slippers, and Shoes, and 
Stockings, upon any one to be kiſſed. If any one ſhall do 
it of their own free Choice, from a great Affection to Piety, 
think they deſerve to be left to their own Liberty. Ogy. 
Not to difſemble, I think thoſe Things had better be let 
done; but in thoſe Matters that cannot be mended on a 
ſudden, it is my way to make the beſt of them. In the 
mean Time my Mind was delighted with this Contemplation, 
that a good Man was like a Sheep, and a wicked Man like 
a hurtful Beaſt. A Viper indeed cannot bite when it is dead, 
yet it is infectious by its Stink and Corruption. A _— 
while it lives, nouriſhes us with its Milk, cloaths us wi 


itz Wool, and enriches us by its Increaſe ; when it is dead, 


it ſupplies us with Leather, and is every Part of it fit to be 
eaten. In like Manner, Men that are furious and devoted 
to this World, while they live are troubleſome to all Perſons, 
and when they are dead, are a Diſturbance to thoſe that are 


dive, with the Noiſe of the Bells and a pompous Funeral 
and ſometimes to their Succeſſors at their entring upon their 
Polleſions, by cauſing new Exactions. But Men maks 
themſelves profitable, in all reſpects, to the whole World. 
As this Saint, while he was al 


ve, by his Example, his 
18 


rine, and Admonitions, invited to Piety, comforted the 


Triendleſs, ſuccoured the Needy; fa now he is dead, he is in 
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ſome ſort more uſeful. He built this magnificent Church, 
and advanced the Authority of the Prieſthood all over Exe. 
land: And now, after all, this Fragment of his Shoe main. 
tains a Conventicle of poor Men. Mer. That indeed is 2 
very pious Contemplation : But I admire, ſince you are of 
this Mind, that you never went to ſee [1] St. Patrick's Den, 
of which the People ſay ſo many prodigious Things, that ] 
can ſcarce think likely to be true. Ozy Nay, there is no 
Report of it can be ſo prodigious, but chat the Thing itſelf 
exceeds it. Men. Why then, did you ever enter into it 2 
Ogy. Yes, I have ferried over a Lake truly Stygian, and des 
ſcended into the very Jaws of Avernus, and ſeen all that is 
done in Hell. Men. You'll bleſs me, if you ſhall not think 
much to relate it. Ogy. I think this Preface of our Dif- 
courſe has been prolix enough. I am going Home to give 
Order to get Supper ready ; for I have * yet. Men. 
Why have you had no Dinner ? Is it upon a religious Ac- 
count? Ogy. No, but, out of Spite. Men. What, do you 
ſpite your Belly ? Ogy. No, but unconſcionable Victuallers, 
who, altho they ſerve you with what is not fit to be eaten, 
make no ſcruple of demanding for it an unreaſonable Price. 
This is the way that I revenge myſelf on them: If I am 
in Hope of a good Supper, either at an Acquaintance's, or 
at an —— that is any thing tolerable, my Stomach 
fails me at Dinner. If Fortune throws in my Way a Dinner, 

ſuch as I like, then my Stomach fails me at Supper-Time. 

Men. And are you not aſhamed to be ſo ſtingy and ſneaking? 
Ogy. Believe me, Menedemus, in ſuch Caſes as this, thoſe 
that make Uſe of their Modeſty, employ it to a wrong Ule. 
I have learned to keep my Baſhfulneſs for other Purpoſes. 
Men. I do Cen long for the Remainder of your Story, and 
therefore expect me at Supper, and there you may tell it 
more at Leiſure. Ogy. In Truth, I give you Thanks for 

ing the Freedom to invite yourſelf, when many who are 
invited with Earneſtneſs, won't accept of it: But I will 
thank you over and over, if you ſhall ſup at Home to Night; 
for my Time will be taken up in congratulating my Family. 

But I have Advice to give you that will be more commo- 
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[1] Sancti Patricii Antrum. This is ſaid to have been in the Iſland 
Dabeoc, which is in the Lake Derg, in the County of Fermanagh, at the 
North Part of Ireland: A Place mightily boaſted of by the Iriſh beſo e the 
Reformation ; to which the Iri/h reſort, either to atone for their Sins, 
according to the Command of their Confefſors ; or ſecondly, in hopes 
obtaining ſpecial Favours from their beloved St. ÞPatricius;z or that having 
done Penance there, and performed other Ceremonies, they may eſcape 
Purgatory, and go directly to Heaven. | PI: 
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dious for us both. Do yorf provide a Dinner at your Houſe 
for me and my Wife to-morrow, and I'll proceed in my 
Story till Supper-time, till you ſhall fay, you have your 
Belly-full; and if you are contented ſo, we won't leave you 
at Supper neither. What, do you ſcratch your Head? Do 
you bur make Proviſion, and Fl | you my Word we will 
come without fail. Men. I like Stories beſt gratis. How- 
ever, come, I'll provide a Dinner for you, but it ſhall be an 
unſavoury one, if you don't make it reliſhing with your Sto- 
ries. Ogy. But hark ye, han't I ſt you a-gog to go on Pil- 

images? Men. Perhaps you may, ty thar time you have 
111 your Relation; but as I find my ſelf at preſent, I 
have enough to do to travel my [ 1] Roman Stations. Ogy. 
Riman ones, you who never ſaw Rome? Mex. ll tell you, 
after that manner I walk about my Houſe, I go to m 
Study, and take care of my Daughter's Chaſtity ; thence 
go into my Shop, and ſee what my Servants are doing; 
then into the Kitchen, and ſee if any thing be amiſs there; 
and ſo from one Place to another, what my Wife, and what 
my Children are doing, taking care that every one be at his 
guſineſs. Theſe are my Roman Stations. Ogy. But St. James 
would take care of theſe things for you. Men. The Holy 
Scriptures enjoin me to look after them my ſelf, but I do 
not find any Text to leave them to the Saints. 


4 i. _—_—_— 
* 
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u] Stationes Romavas. Statio is a Word of a wide Signification z but 
Eraſmus probably refers to the Station, Walks, or Proceſſions, made in 
Rome in certain Churches, or in the Streets, before Reliques, Sc. with 
Prayers to obtain the Favour of God, and the Saints, or Indulgences, 
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not fo much as faſting. The common Cuſtom of Mankind 
is to fear and reverence God and his Worſhip, leſs than 
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IXOYTOSATIA 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy contains an Agenten Diſcourſe concerning hu- 


man Conſtitutions, which, tho not altogether to be rejec- 


| Fed, yet are not to be ſo much ſet by as ſome Perſons di, 


ewho in a manner prefer them before the divine Law it 
ſelf. Others again, abuſe both divine and human Conſti- 
tutions, making them ſerve their own Profit and tyran- 
wical Diſpoſition. What Perſons, and how far human 
Conſtitutions are binding, what they conduce to, and how 
much they differ from divine. The prepoſterous Fudgment 
omen concerning them is blamed. Many Incomme« 

ties proceed from eating of Fiſh, not only to Bodies, but 
«ſo ro Minds. The barbarous Cruelty of them that forbid 
be Uſe of Fleſh to feckly Perſons. _ Why ut ceremonial 


| Law was aboliſhed. The Pontifical Laws require things 
more burdenſome than the Ceremonial Laws 


the Jews. 
The Cuſtom of baptizing new-born Infants is 3 

The Popiſh Ceremonies are a great Obſtacle to many from 
embracing the Chriſtian Religion. That there might be 4 
general Peace in the Chriſtian World, if the Emperor 
would remit ſomething 7. is Right, and the Pope ſome- 
thing of his. The God Terminus, what he is. Human 
Laws are not binding of themſelves. God commands 
wothing injurious to the Health either of Soul or Body, 


Man. 


A BUTCHER anda SALT-FISHMONGER: 
Bur. TELL. me, filly Seller of Salt-Fiſh, han't you bought 


2 Halter yet? Fb. A Halter, Butcher? Bur. 


Yes, I ſay an Halter. Fiſh. For what? But. To hang 
your ſelf with. Fiſh. Let them buy Halters that want them, 
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m not weary of my Life yet. But. But you will be 

hot of 9 Fiſb. God ſend that may rather be 
Caſe than mine. What's the Matter? But. Pll tell 

you, if you don't know. Here's a Time coming upon you, 
that you and your Brother Tradeſmen will be all ſtary'd 
[1] to Death, and ready to hang your ſelves out of the Way. 
Fiſh. Eaſy, eaſy, Butcher, God ſend this may be our Enemies 
Caſe, and not ours. Bur prithee, Butcher, how came you 
to be a Fortune-teller all on a ſudden, to divine ſuch a Ca- 
lamity ? But. Tis no Gueſs-work, I promiſe you; do not 
fatter your ſelf, tis matter of Fact. Fiſh. You fright me 
out of my Wits; if you have any thing to ſay, let us have it 
out. But. III tell 2 to your Coſt. Here's a Diſpenſation 
of the College of Cardinals coming out, for every Body to 
eat what he liſts. Then what will you and 4 
do, bur be ſtarved to Death in the midſt of your Heaps of 
ſtinking Salr-fiſh > Fiſh. They that have a-mind to it may 
feed upon Snails or Nettles, with all my Heart. Burt is there 
2 Prohibition that no Body ſhall eat Fiſh * Bat. No, But 
every 8 is at Liberty to eat Fleſh, that has a- mind to it. 
Fiſb. If what you predict be true, you rather deſerve to be 
hang'd than I; and if it be falſe, you have more need to 
buy a Halter. For I hope for a better Trade for the future. 
But. You may have Stock enough by you, but your Belly's full 
of Faſting. But if you'll hear the beſt of the Story, you may 
live a little cleanlier than you uſed to do, and not have 
Occaſion to wipe your ſnotty, ſcabby Noſe upon your Elbow. 
Fiſh. Ha, ha, now it is come out at laſt: The Kettle calls 
the Pot Black-arſe. Is there any Part of a Butcher cleaner 
| and ſweeter than his Backſide? I wiſh what you ſay were 
true, but I'm afraid you only feed me with Fancies. But. 
What I tell you is too true to make a Jeſt on. But, prithee, 
how do you promiſe your ſelf a better Trade upon this Con- 
fideration? Fiſh. Becauſe People are of that Humour, that 
they are moſt defirous of that which is forbidden. Bur. 
What then? Fiſh. When they are at Liberty to eat Fleſh, 
they will eat leaſt of it; and then no Entertainment will be 
accounted noble, but what has Fiſh at it, as it uſed to be in 
old time: So I ſhall be glad if there be a Licence to eat 
Fleſh. And I wiſh heartily that the eating Fiſh were forbid- 
den too, then People would covet it more earneſtly. But. 
Well wiſh'd indeed. I ſhould wiſh fo too if I were like 
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aginians, was reduc'd to the utmoſt Degree of Famine, 
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u, and aim'd at nothing but getting Money, for the £: 
Which thou ſendeſt that lumpiſh, fefh-fed Soul of _ — 
the Devil. But. You are very (mart upon me, but what you 


ſay is very filly. Fiſh. What is it puts the See of Rome u 


the relaxing the Law for prohibiting eating of Fleſh, that hu 
been obſerved for ſo many Ages? But. Why, indeed, they 
have had a mind to do it a great while ago, and for this 
Reaſon, That they think, as it _ is, that the City is 
defiled by Salt-fiſnmongers; the Land, the Waters, River, 
Air, and Fire are infected, and all the other Elements, if 
there be any more, Mens Bodies corrupted, and filled with 

trid Humours by the eating of Fiſh ; from whence proceed 

evers, Conſumptions, Gouts, Falling-ſickneſles, Leprofies, 
and what not of Diſeaſes. Fiſb. But prithee tell me, Hipps- 
crates, how it comes to paſs, that in well-govern'd Cities it is 
forbid to kill Oxen and Hogs within the Walls of the City? 
For it would tend more to the Healthfulneſs of the City, if 
they were reſtrain'd from killing Sheep in it too. Why is 
there a certain Place appointed for Butchers apart from 
Others, but leſt if they had Liberty to rove about, and ſettle 


any where, they ſhould infect the whole City? Is there any 


Kind of Stink ſo peſtilential as that of the corrupted Blood 
and Gore of Beaſts? But. They are mere Perfumes com- 
pared to ſtinking Fiſh. Fiſh. You, perhaps, may think them 
"0 what but ir is a Sign the Magiſtrates tnought otherwiſe 
that expelld you the City. Beſides that, how fragrant your 
Slaughter-houſes ſmell. is very plainly ſeen, by Peoples itop- 
ping their Noſes when they by them, and that they had 
rather have ten Bawds for their Neighbours, than one 
Butcher. But. Whole Ponds and Rivers are little enough 
for you to wath your ſtinking Salt-fiſh in; for, as the old Say- 
ing is, Tow do but attempt to waſh the Blackmoor white , for 1 
Fiſh will always ſmell like a Fiſh, tho' you perfume it. Nor 
is it to be wonder d at, that they ſmell ſo ſtrong when they 
are dead, when many ſtink alive, and as ſoon as they are 
taken. Fleſh, pickled up, is ſo far from ſtinking, that it 
may be preſerved many Years, and ſmell as ſweet as 2 
Violet at laſt. Nay, being but ſalted up with common Salt, 
will never ſtink; and being hung up a drying in Smoke, or 
Wind, will have no ill Scent. But do what you will to 2 
Fiſh it will ſmell like a Fiſh till. It is evident, there is no 
Stink to be compared to that of Fiſh; that Fiſh corrupts 
even Salt itſelf, which was given for the very End of pre- 
ſerving things from Putrefaction, by ſhutting, binding up- 
and alſo . out that which ſhould produce any thing 
ry 


nauſeous, and drying up the Humours within, from muy 
| utre- 
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putrefaction 7 come: Fiſh is the only Thing on which 
dat loſes its Efficacy. It may be ſome nice Beau or other 
may ſtop his Noſe as he paſſes by a Butcher's Shop, but no 
Body can bear to be in the Boat where your Salt-fiſh is. If 
2 Traveller chance to meet a Cart loaden with Salt-fiſh on 
the Road, how does he run away, ſtop his Noſe, hauk and 
ſpit, and curſe the ſtinking Cargo ? And if it were poſlible 
that Salt- fiſn could be carried ſweet into the City, as we do 
our Beef, when killed and dreſſed, the Law would be laid 
aſide. But beſides, what can you ſay as to them that ſtink 
while they are eaten? And beſides, how often do we fee 
your condemn'd Ware thrown into the Rivers by the Clerks 
of the Markets, and a Fine put upon you for ſelling it? And 
ye ſhould ſee that ofiner, but that they, corrupted o you, 
don't ſo much regard the City's Good, as their own” Profit. 
Nor is this the only Thing that you are notorious for ; but 
beſides that, there is a wicked Combination — you, to 
hinder freſh from coming to Town. Fiſh Pray, did no Body 
ever know a Butcher fined for killing meaſled Pork, or 
ſeling Mutton drowned in a Dirch, or maggotty Shoulders 
of Mutton dawb'd over with freſh Blood, to make*em look 
a if new killed? But. But no Body ever knew ſuch an In- 
ſtance of us as has been known by you lately, that nine Per- 


ſons were poiſoned by one Eel baked in a Pie: And this is 


what you furniſh Citizens Tables with. FV. What 29 
ſpeak of was an Accident, and no Body can help that, w 


with you to ſell young Cats for Rabbits, and 2 for 
Hares, if People don't know em by their Ears, and rough 
Feet ; not to ſpeak of your Meat-Pies made of dead Mens 
Fleſh. But. That which you charge me with is the Failings 
of Men in common; and let them defend themſelves that 
are guilty of the Fault: I make my Compariſon between 
Gain and Gain. By the ſame Reaſon you may condemn 
Gardeners, who, by Miſtake, ſell Henbane for Coleworts z 
or Apothecaries, who adminiſter Poiſon inſtead of Antidotes. 

ere is no Trade, or Calling, that is not liable to theſe 
Miſtakes. But you, when you a& the moſt faithfully in 
your — ſell that which is Poiſon. If indeed you ſold 
2 Cramp-Fiſh, a Water - Snake, or a Sca-Hare, catch d 
among other Fiſh, it would be an Accident rather than a 
Fault. Nor do I think it any more to be imputed to you, 
than to a Phyſician, that ſometimes kills the Patient he un- 
dertakes to cure. And this might be excuſable, if you only 
put off your ftinking Wares in the Winter Seaſon; then the 


Cold might mitigate the Contagiouſheſs of Infection: But 


* you 
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you add putrid Matter to the Fire of the Summer Seaſon, 
and render Autumn, which is of itſelf a ſickly Seaſon, more 


_ fickly. And in the Spring of the Year, when the Humour 
that have been lock d up begin to flow, to the Hazard of the 


Body, then for two whole Months you exerciſe your Tyran- 
ny, and cotrupt the Infancy of the {pringing Year, ty bring. 
ing an old Age upon it: And when Nature is buſied to 
purge the Body from unwholſome Juices, and make it freſh 
and blooming with new, you throw into it more Stinks and 
Corruption; ſo that if there be any vitious Humours in the 
Body, you increaſe em, adding worſe to bad, and not only 
fo, but corrupting the good Juices of the Body. But this 
_ be borne with too, if you only injured the Body; but 
inaſmuch as by different Foods the Organs of the Mind are 
vitiated, you vitiate the very Minds themſelves. So that 
do but mind your Fiſh-eaters, how like Fithes do they look, 
e, ſtinking, ſtupid and mute? Fh. O rare [1] Thales! 
t prithee, how wiſe are they that live upon Beets ? juſt 
as much as the Beets. themſelves. What Sort of Fellows 
are they that feed upon Beef, Mutton, and Goats Fleſh ? 
truly; like Oxen, Sheep, and Goats themſelves. You {ell 
Kids for a mighty Delicacy, and yet this Creature is very 
bad for the Falling-Sickneſs, and brings that Diſtemper upon 
the Fleſh-eaters. Were it not better to ſatisfy a cravi 
Appetite with Salt-Fiſh 2 Bui. Do you think then that 
that your Naturaliſts write is true ? Bur were what they ſay 
ever ſo true, it is certain, that to ſome Perſons that are 
inclinable to Diſeaſes, thoſe things that are good of them- 
ſelves, prove hurtful. We ſell Kids for thoſe that are 
troubled with the Hectick, or Phthiſick, but not for thoſe that 
have the Vapours. Fiſh. If the eating ot Fiſh be fo prejudi- 
cial, as you would infinuate, how comes it about, that our 
Superiors permit us to ſell our Ware the whole Year, and 
make you keep Holy-day for a good Part of it? But. That's 
none of my gulinels to anſwer. But it may be, this was 
the Contrivance of wicked Doctors, that they might get the 
more Money. Fiſh. I don't know what Doctors they are 
that you ſpeak of ; for I am ſure none are greater Enemies 
to Fiſh than they are. But. Goodman Coxcomb, to ſet you 
ight in this Matter, it is not for your Sake, nor the Love 
Fiſh ; for none are more averſe than they to the eating it, 
but tis their own Game they play. The more People are 
troubled with Coughs, Conſumprions, and Chronick Diſtem- 


ed 
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[1] Thales. ales was the firſt, or chief, of the Wiſe Men of * 


1 


bers, the more they get by it. Fiſh. I won't advocate for 
rs in this Matter; let them avenge their own Quarrel, 
when they get thee into their Clutches. The antient Sancti- 
mony of Lite, the Authority of the moſt Approved, the 
Majeſty of Biſhops, and the publick Uſage of Chriſtian Na- 
tions, are enough for my Purpoſe: All which, if you tax 
of Madneſs, 5 had rather mad with them than be 
ſober with Butchers. But. You decline being an Advocate 
for Doctors, and ſo do I to be an Accuſer or Cenſurer of the 
Antients, or common Cuſtom. Thoſe it is my Cuſtom to 
revere, but not revile. Fiſh. You're more cautious than 
ous in this Point, or 'm miſtaken in you, Butcher. But. 
my Opinion, they are the wiſeſt, that have leaſt to do 
with thoſe that carry Thunderbolts in their Hands. Bur 
towever, I won't conceal what I underſtand from my Bible, 
tandlated into my Mother Tongue, that I ſometimes read 
in. Fiſh, What now, the Butcher's turn'd Parſon too? But. 
| am of the Opinion, that Mankind, in the firſt Ages, bein 
newly form'd out of primitive Clay, were of more healthf 
itutions. This appears by their Vivacity. More than 
that, I believe, Paradiſe was a Place commodiouſly ſituated, 
and ſn a very healthy Climate. Such Bodies, in ſuch a Si- 
tuation, might be ſuſtained without Food, by breathing the 
very Air, and Fragrancy of Herbs, Trees, and Flowers, that 
ethaled every where, and eſpecially the Earth, ſpontaneouſly 
producing al things in Abundance, without Man's Sweating 
or Toiling, who was neither infected with Diſtempers, nor 
Od Age. The Dreſſing of ſuch a Garden was not a Toil, 
but rather a Pleaſure. Fiſh. Hitherto you ſeem to be right. 
But. Of the various Increaſe of ſo fertile a Garden nothin 
was prohibited, but the Uſe of one ſingle Tree. Fiſh, 
That's true too. But. And that for this Reaſon only, That 
they might pay their Acknowlegement to their Lord and 
Creator by — Fiſb. All this is very right. But. 
Moreover, I verily believe, that the new Earth produced 
eyery thing better in its Kind, and of a more nutritive 
Juice, than it does now, grown old, and almoſt paſt Bear- 
ng. Fiſh, Well, I grant ir. Take that for granted. Bur. 
And that eſpecially in Paradiſe. Fiſh. It is very probable. 
But. If fo, then Fa ing was rather for the Sake of Pleaſure, 
than Neceſſity. Fiſh. I have heard ſo. But. At that time 
bo abſtain from eating Fleſh, was rather Humanity than 
dndity. Fiſh. I don't know. I read that the Eating of 
Fleſh was permitted alter the Flood, bur I don't read it 
ms forbidden before: But to what Purpoſe were it, to 
permit it, if it were —— Laent But. Why don't 
| a we 
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we eat Frogs? Not becauſe they are forbidden, but becauſ 


we have an Averſion to them. How can you tell, whether 
God might not inſtruct Man what Food human Nature 1. 
quired, and not what he permitted? Fiſh. I can't divine 
But. But preſently after Man's Creation, we read, Rule 5. 
over the Fiſh of the Sea, the Fouls of the Air, and ever 
living Creature that moveth upon the Face of the Earth, 
What Uſe was there of the Government of em, if it were 
not lawful to eat them? Fiſh. O cruel Maſter! Do you en 
our Men and Maid-Servants, your Wife and Children 
hy don't you, at the ſame time, eat your Chamber-Pot } 
for you are Maſter of that too. But. But, prithee, har 
me again, thou ſilly Salt-hſhmonger. There is a real Uk 
of other things, and not a bare Name of Dominion only, 
A Horſe carries me upon his Back, and a Camel my Baggage) 
but what Uſe are Fiſh of, but to be eaten ? . Fiſh. As if there 
were not abundance of Fiſh that are good for Phyſick. And 
beſides, there are a great many that were created mere 
for the Sake of Contemplation, and to carry us forth to 10 
mire their Creator. Ty ma be, you don't believe that Dol 
phins carry Men on their Backs. In the laſt Place, there ze 


' ſome Fiſh that are uſeftib to foretell a Tempeſt, as the Echi 


nus, OrgSea-Urchin ; and would you not wiſh to have ſuch 4 
Servant in your own Houſe ? Buz. Suppoſe that be granted, 
that before the Flood it was not lawful to eat any Food, but 
the Fruits of the Earth ; it was no great matter to abſtain 
from thoſe Things the Neceſlity of the Body did not require, 
and in the Killing of which was Cruelty ; yet you will allow, 
that in the Beginning, the Eating of living Creatures was 
x ug by reaſon of the Weakneſs of human Bodies. The 

eluge had brought in a cold Temperament; and at this 
time we ſee, thoſe that live in cold Climates, are greater 
Eaters than others in hotter ; and the Flood had either quite 
deſtroy'd, or at leaſt ſpoiled, the Products of the Earth. 
Fiſh. That is granted. But. And yet, after the Deluge, 
they lived above 200 Years. FH. I believe they did. But. 


Why then did God afterwards, as Moſes commanded, tie up 


Perſons of a weaker Conſtitution, and ſhorter-liv'd, to ſome 
particular kinds of living Creatures, which he permitted to 
thoſe of a ſtronger, whhout Exception? Fiſh. Juſt as if i 
were my Province to give a Reaſon for what God did! But 
J believe, that God did then, as Maſters do now, who con- 
tract their Indulgence towards their Servants, when they ce 
them abuſe their Lenity. So we forbear to feed a Hor 
with Oats and Beans, when he grows pamper'd, and too 
mettleſome, give him Hay more ſparingly, and ride = 
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n 2 Curb Bridle, and a ſharper Spur. Mankind had 

— off all Reverence of the Deity, and lived as licen- 
touſly, as if there was no God at all. Upon this account, 
he Lattices of the Law, and Bars of Ceremonies, the Bri- 
lles of Threatnings and Precepts, were made uſe of, to 
bring them to know themſelves. But. What then, do thoſe 
Bs of the Law hold us in at this Day too? Fiſh. Inaſ- 
much as the Aſperity of carnal Servitude is removed, we 
ring by the Goſpel adopted Sons of God: there being an 
Augmentation of Grace, there is a Diminution of the Num- 
her of Precepts. But. How comes it to paſs, that when 
God calls his Covenant everlaſting, and Chriſt denies that he 
difolved the Law, but fulfilled it; by what Confidence, I 
fy, do Men of After-Ages dare to abrogate your part of it? 
Eb. That Law was not given to the Gentiles ; and there- 
fore it ſeemed meet to the Apoſtles, not to burden them 
with the Load of Circumciſion, leſt, as the Fews, even at 
this Day, do, they ſhould rather place the Hope of their 
Salvation in corporal Obſervances, than in Faith and Love 
towards God. But. I forbear to ſpeak of the Gentiles ; what 
Scripture is there, that ſays plainly of the Fews, that 
if they did embrace the Goſpel, they ſhould be freed from 
the Servitude of the Moſaical Law? Fiſh. That was pro- 
phefied by the Prophets, who. promiſe a new Covenant and 
2 new Heart, and introduce God, as abhorring the Feſtival 
Days of the 22 averſating their Meat-Offerings, abhor- 
ing their Faſts, rejecting their Gifts, and deſiring a People 
of circumciſed Hearts; and the Lord himſelf confirmed 
what they had promiſed, who, holding forth to his Diſci- 
ples his Body and Blood, calls it the New Teſtament. If 
nothing be aboliſhed of the old, why is this called a new 
one? The Lord did not only abrogate the Fewiſh Choice of 
Meats by his Example, but by his Doctrine; when he de- 
mes that Man is defiled by Meats which go into the Stomach; 
and paſs thence irito the Draught. He reaches Peter the 
ame by a Viſion: And Peter himſelf ſhews the fame, in 
that he, with Paul and others, eat of common Meats, from 
which the Law commanded them to abſtain. Paul treats 
in this manner every where in his Epiſtles, nor is there any 
doubt, but what Chriftians now practiſe, was handed down 
to us by Tradition trom the Apoſtles themſelves. So that 
the Fewws were not ſo —_— ſet at liberty, as weaned 
rom Superſtition, as trom the Milk to which they had been 
accuſtomed and made familiar; but now was grown out 
of ſeaſon. Neither is the Law abrogated, but it is but re- 
Quifte, that that part of it ſhould give way, which was not 
A a 2 eſſential 
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efſential. Leaves and Flowers beſpeak Fruit comi * art 
when a Tree is loaded with that, no body covets the Leave 
Nor is any body forry that his Son's Puerility is gone, when 
Maturity of Age is come: Nor does any body call for Can. 


dles and Torches, when the Sun is gotten above the Hori 


zon: Nor does a School-maſter complain, if a Son, bein 
come to Man's Eſtate; puts in his Claim for Freedom, 11 
in his turn, has the Maſter under his Tuition. A P 

ceaſes to be a Pledge, when the thing promiſed is prody. 
ced. The Spouſe comforts her ſelf * the Bridegroom 
Letters, till the is married; ſhe kiſſes his Preſents, embraces 
his Picture; but when ſhe comes to enjoy his Company, ſhe 
diſregards thoſe things ſhe before admired for the fake of 
it. e Jeus, at firſt, were very hardly brought off fron 
thoſe things they had been accuſtomed to; which is juſt x 
if a Child that had been uſed to ſuck, being grown a luſh 
Fellow, ſhould cry for the Breaſt, and {light more folid 
Food. So they were forced, as it were, from thoſe Figures 
Shadows, and temporary Comforts, that they might eritirel 
turn themſelves to him, whom that Law had promiſed and 
ſhadowed out. Bat. Who would have expected ſo much 
Divinity from a Seller of Salt-fiſh? F. I uſed to ſerie 
the Dominican College in our City with Fiſh ; and, by thit 
means, they often dine with me, and I ſometimes with 
them; and I gather'd theſe things from their Diſcourſe, 
But. In truth, inſtead of a Seller of Salt-fiſh, you deſerve 
to be a Seller of freſh Fiſh. But 1 1 tell me, If you 
were a Few, (for I cannot very well tell, whether you ae 
one or not,) and you were like to be ſtaryed with Hu 

would you eat Swine's Fleſh, or rather die? Fiſh. I cant 
very well tell what I ſhould do; for I do not yet well under 
ſtand what I ought to do. But. God has forbid both; Thu 
ſhalt not kill, and thou ſhalt not eat Swine's Fleſh. In ſuch 
a Caſe as this, which —_—_ muſt give way to the other? 
Fiſh. In the firſt place, it does not appear, that God has 
forbidden the eating Swine's Fleſh, meaning, that a Man 
ſhould rather be acceſlory to his own Death, than eat it. 
For the Lord excuſes David, in that he eat Shew-Breat 
contrary to the Letter of the Law: And in the BabyloniÞ 
Captivity, many things were omitted by the Fews, which 
were required by the Law. Secondly, T am of opinion, that 
the Law which Nature has dictated, and therefore is perpe* 
tual and inviolable, ought to be accounted the more oblige 
tory, which never was, nor ever will be, abrogated. Bl. 


But why then were the Maccabees ſo much commended, that 
choſe rather to die than eat Swine's Fleſh 2 Fjſb. I bea 
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recauſe this Eating being required by the King, did com- 
a 


le in itſelf a Denial in the general of the Law of the 
ntry; as Circumciſion, which the Jeus endeavoured 

o obtrude on the Gentiles, carried in it a Profeſſion of the 
vhole Law); juſt as Money given in Earneſt, obliges to the 
Performance of the whole Contract. But. Well then, if this 
pore groſs Part of the Law is juſtly taken away, after the 
Exhibition of the Goſpel, by what Authority are either the 
ame, or like things, impoſed upon us, eſpecially when our 
Lord calls his Yoke an eaſy one, and Peter, in the Aﬀs of 
the Apoſtles, calls the Law of the Zews a hard one, which 
neither they, nor their Fathers, were able to bear? Circum- 
ciion is taken away, but Baptiſm came in the Room of it, 
ud indeed, I was about to ſay, with a harder Condition. 
That was deferr'd till the eighth Day, and if any thing 
haypen'd to the Child in that time, the Vow of Circum- 
non was taken for Circumciſion it ſelf. But we dip Chil- 
dren, ſcarce well got out of the dark Caverns of the Mother's 
Womb, all over in cold Water, which has ſtood a long time 
ina ſtony Font, (not to ſay while it ſtinks) and if it chance 
t die upon the firſt Day, or in its very Ingreſs into the 
World, tho there be no Fault neither in its Parents nor Friends, 
dhe poor Babe is doom'd to eternal Damnation. Fiſh. They 
00 lay ſo indeed. But. The Sabbath is abrogated ; nay 
indeed, not abrogated, but tranſlated to the Sunday. What 
does it ſignify ? The Moſaick Law enjoin'd a few Faſt-days ; 
but what a Number have we added to them? And as to the 
Choice of Meats, how much freer were the Fews than we 
a, who were at liberty to eat Sheep, Capons, Partridges, 
and Kids, all the Year round? They were forbid the Uſe of 
noGarment, but what was mix'd with Linen and Woollen : 
but now, beſides the appointed and forbidden Forms and 
Colours of a great Number of Garments, the Head muſt 
be ſhaven too, ſome after one Manner, and ſome another. 
Not to mention that heavy Burden of Confeſſion, the Wal- 
les of human Conſtitutions, Tythes, and thoſe not ſingle 
ones neither; Matrimony skrew'd up into too narrow a 
Compaſs, the new Laws of wang" and abundance of other 
things, which render the Fews Circumſtances much more 
ealy than ours. Fiſh. Indeed, Butcher, you are much out 
0 the Way, the Yoke of Chriſt is not to be accounted for 
by that Rule you imagine. A Chriſtian is tyed up in many 
Points, and to harder Circumſtances, and liable to a greater 
. ent: Bur to make amends for this, the greater 
t Vength of Faith and Love that is added, makes thoſe 
„ Things pleaſant which by Nature are burdenſome. Byr. 
i A a 3 Pray 
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Pray tell me, why, when the Holy Spirit deſcended 

— af old, in the Shape of fiery Tongues, and = 
the Hearts of Believers with a more copious Gift of Faith 
and Charity, why was the Burden of the Law taken away 
from them, as from Perſons weak, and in danger under xn 
unequal Yoke? Why did. Peter, by the Inſpiration of the 
Spirit, call it an intolerable Burden ? Fiſh. It was taken 
away on one Part, leſt Fudaiſm, as it had n, ſhould 
overwhelm the Glory of the Goſpel; and left the Gentile, 
by the Stumuling-block of the Law, ſhould be alienated 
from Chriſt, a—__ whom there were many weak Perſons 
who were in a double Danger: On the one hand, leſt they 
ſhould believe there was no Salvation to be had without the 
Obſervation of the Law; and on the other hand, leſt they 
ſhould rather chuſe to remain in Pagaziſm, than take upon 
them the Yoke of the Moſaick Law. It was neceſfary to 
allure theſe weak Minds, as it were, with a Bait of Libery. 
Secondly, That they might heal them who deny'd there ws 
any Hope of Salvation by the Profeſſion of the Goſpel, with- 
out the Obſervation of the Law, Circumciſion, Sabbath, 
the Choice of Meats, and other things of that Kind, they 
either wholly took away, or changed into ſomething elle. 
And beſides, whereas Peter denics that he was able to bear 
the Burden of the Law, it is not to, be underſtood of him 
as to the Perſon he then bare, when there was nothing 
unbearable to him, but of the ſtupid and weak Fes, who, 
tho” they were cloy'd with it, fed upon the Husk, not having 
any Reliſh of the Spirit. But. You argue indeed ver 
ſmartly. But for all that, in my Opinion, even at this Day, 
there is no leſs Reaſon why thoſe carnal Obligations that are 
arbitrary, and not obligatory, ſhould be taken away. Fi. 
Why'fo? But. I lately ſaw the whole World deſcribed in 
2 large Map; from thence I learn'd how ſmall a Part of the 
World it was, that truly and fincerely profeſſed the Chriſtin 
Religion: One ſmall Part of Europe to the Eaſt, and ano- 
ther towards the North; the third ['1] inclining toward 
the South, but reaching but a little Way; and the fourti 
Part, which is Poland, inclining towards the Eaſt : All the 
reſt of the World is either poſleſs'd by Barbarians, or ſuch 
as differ but very little from brute Beaſts; or Schiſmaticks 
or Hereticks, or both. Fiſh. But did you not mind the Souther 
Shore, and the Chriſtian Iſlands that lay ſcatter d about 
it[2]? But. I ſaw them, and learn'd that there were greit 
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Soil brought out of them, but no Chriſtianity d into 
hem. When indeed, when there is ſo plentiful a Harveſt, 
i ſeems moſt adviſeable for the Propagation of the Chriſtian 
Religion, to do as the Apoſtle did, who took away the 
— 2 the Moſaic Law, leſt the Gentiles ſhould fall back: 
o now to allure the weak, the Obligations to ſome Ceremo- 
nies ſhould be removed; without which the World was 
fyed in the Beginning, and may now, if it hath Faith and 
Goſpel Charity. Again, I both hear and ſee many who 
pace Religion in Places, Garments, Meats, Faſts, Geſtures 
and Songs, and for the fake of theſe things judge their 
Neighbour contrary to the Precept of the Goſpel. From 
whence it comes to paſs, that whereas Faith and Charity 
conſtitute the Chriſtian Religion, they are both extinguiſhed 
4 wy Superſtitions. For he is far from the Faith of the 
pel who depends upon theſe Acts; and he is far from 
Chriſtian Charity, who for the fake of Meat or Drink, 
which a Perſon may lawfully uſe, exaſperates his Brother, 
for whoſe Liberty Chriſt died. What bitter Contentions do 
we ſee among Chriſtians ? What ſpightful Calumnies upon 
account of a Garment differently tied, or of different 
Colours than what is cuſtomary, and about that Sort of 
Food which the Water produces, and that which the Land 
uces? And if this Evil had reach'd but a few, it might 
ve been lighted. But now we ſee the whole World in a 
Flame, on account of theſe deadly Contentions. Theſe 
and ſuch like things, were they removed, we ſhould both 
live in greater Concord, not — Ceremonies, but preſ- 
lng after thoſe things which Chriſt hath taught us; and 
the Nations of the World would the more readily embrace 
Religion, were it accompanied with Liberty. Fb. But there 
$noSalyation out of the Pale of the Church. But. I confeſs 
it. Fiſb. Whoſoever does not own the Authority of the 
Pope, is out of the Pale of the Church. But. I don't deny 
that neither. Fiſb. But he that neglects his Injunctions does 
not own him. But. But I hope a time will come, that the 
Pope, who is Clement by Name, and moſt of all ſo by Na- 
ture, will mitigate all theſe things, which hitherto ſeem to 
have alienated ſome People from the Roman Church; that 
he may bring all Nations to the Communion of it, and will 
rather purſue thoſe things that are for the Good of the Church, 
his own private Intereſt. I hear daily Complaints of 
yearly Offerings, Pardons, Diſpenfations, and other Exactions 
and Church Grievances; but I believe he will ſo moderate 
all things, that in time to come it would be impudent to com- 
plain. Fb. I with all Monarchs would do the like, and then 
Aa 4 I would 
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T would not doubt but Chriſtianity, which is now confines 
to a narrow Compaſs, would extend itſelf, when the barhz. 
rous Nations did perceive that they were called not 90 
human Servitude, but to Goſpel Liberty ; and that they were 
not ſought after to be made a Prey of, but to a Fellow-enjoy. 
ment of Happineſs and Holineſs. If once they came to he 
united with us, and found in us Manners truly Chriſtian, 
they would of their own Accord offer us more than the utmoſt 
Violence can extort from them. But. I ſhould ſoon 
to ſee that accompliſh'd, if that miſchievous [I] Are that 
has engaged the two moſt mighty Monarchs in the World in 
a bloody War, were ſent to her Place (i. e. to the Dog) 
Fiſh. I admire that that is not done already, when nothing 
can be imagined more humane than Francis, and I look upon 
It, that Charles [2] has had Principles inſtilled into him by 
his Maſters, that by how much the more Fortune 
the Bounds of his Empire, by ſo much the more he encreaſss 
in Clemency and Bounty; beſides that Humour and 
Lenity is — to his Age. But. You won't find that 
they will be wanting in any thing. Fiſb. What then is it 
that hinders the Accompliſhment of that which all the World 
wiſhes for? But. Why, the Lawyers have not yet come 
to an Agreement about Bounds and Limits, and you know 
that the Storm of a Comedy always ends in the Calm of 2 
Matrimony ; and the Tragedies of Princes commonly end 
in the like Manner. But in Comedies Matches are quickly 
made up, but 1 Men, Matters move but flowh; 
and it is better to have a Wound long in healing, than 
preſently to break out again in an Ulcer. Fiſb. But do you 
think Marriages to be firm Bonds of Amity ? But. I would 
have them ſo iodeed; but I ſee ſometimes the ſharpeſt Con- 
tentions riſe from them; and when once a War ariſes between 
near Kindred, it not only is more extenſive, but harder to be 
made up. Fiſh. I confeſs it, and acknowledge it to be true. 
But. But do you think it fit, that becauſe of the Contentions 
and Delays of 4 in relation to Contracts, the whole 
World ſhould be kept in Pain? For as Matters are now, 
there is no Safety any where, and the worſt of Men take 
Advantage of the Opportunity, while there is neither Peace 
nor War. Fiſb. It is not my Buſineſs to determine concerni 
the Counſels of Princes. But if I were Ceſar, I know what 
would do. But. Well, come on then, you ſhall be Ceſar 
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and the Pope too, if you pleaſe. What is it you would 
do? Fiſh. I had rather be Emperor, and King of France. 
But. Well, let it be fo, you ſhall be both of them then. 
6. J would immediately take upon me a Vow of Peace, 
and publiſh a Truce throughout my Dominions, disband m 
Forces, and make ir a capital Crime for any to touch ſo 
much as a Hen that was not their own. $0 _ ſettled 
Affairs to my Conveniency, or rather that of the Publick, 
[would treat concerning the Limits of my Dominion, or the 
Conditions of a Match. But. Have you projected any firmer 
Ties than thoſe of Matrimony ? Fiſb. I think I have. But. 
Let's hear them. Fiſh. Were I Emperor, I would without 
Delay, thus treat with the King of France: © My Brother, 
« ſome evil Spirit has ſet this War on Foot between you and 
« me; nor do we fight for our Lives, but our Dominions. 
« You, as to your Part, have behaved yourſelf as a ſtout and 
« valiant Warrior. But Fortune has been on my Side, and 
« of a King made you a Captive. What has been your Lot, 
« may be mine, and your Mithap admonithes all of our 
« human Condition. We have experienced that this Way 
« of Contention has been detrimental to both of us; let us 
« engage one another after a different Manner. I give you 


. = Life, and reſtore you your Liberty, and inſtead of an 
cc 


nemy take you for my Friend. Let all paſt Animoſities 
© be forgotten, you are at free Liberty to return into your 
4 own Dominions, enjoy what is your own, be a good 
« Neighbour, and for the future let this be the only Con- 
© tention, which ſhall out-do the other in Offices of Fideli 
© and Friendſhip; nor let us vie one with another, which 
© ſhall govern the largeſt Dominions, but who ſhall govern 
© his own with the greateſt Juſtice and Goodneſs. In the 
© former Conflict I have bore away the Prize of Fortune, but 
in this he that gets the better, ſhall gain far more Glory, 
* As for me, the Fame of this Clemency will get me more 
* true Glory than if I had added all France to my Domi- 
* nion. And in you a grateful Mind will be more to your 
* Praiſe than if you had drove me quite out of Italy. Don't 
you envy me the Praiſe that I am ambitious of, and Tl on 
© the other Hand carry myſelf toward you, that you ſhall 
£ y owe an Obligation to ſo good a Friend. 
But. In truth, not only all France, but all the World might 
beattach'd by this Method. For if this Ulcer ſhould happen 
o be skin d over, rather than throughly heal'd, by uriequal 
Terms, I am afraid that upon the firſt Opportunity the Skin 
ing broken, abundance of corrupt Matter would iſſue out, 
end that with more dangerous Conſequences. Fiſb. —— 
reat 
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Great and Glorious would this Act of Humanity 
Charles all over the World? What Nation would not re. 
dily ſubmit to ſo generous and kind a Prince? But. Von 
have acted the Part of the Emperor very well. Now ad 
the Pope too. Fiſ5. It would be too long to go thro? 
thing. I will tell you in brief. I would ſo demean my 
that the whole World ſhould ſee that there was a Prince of 
the Church that aſpired after nothing but the Glory di 
Chriſt, and Salvatica of Mankind. "Chat would infallibly take 
2 all Invidiouſneſs from the Name of Pope, and gain bim 
ſolid and laſting Glory. But by the way, from worſe to 
better. We havedigreſs'd from our firſt Propoſition. But. 
Well, I'll bring you to rights again, by and by. But do you 
8 » that the Pope's Laws are binding to the whole 
urch? Fiſh. I do fay ſo. But. What, to the Puniſhment 
of Hell? Fiſh. They ſay ſo. But. And are the Biſhops 
Laws obligatory in like manner? Fiſh. I think they are 
every one in his own Dioceſe. But. And thoſe of A 
too? Fiſh. I am in doubt as to that. For they receive 
their Adminiſtration upon certain Conditions, nor have any 
Power to burden their Inferiors with Conſtitutions without 
the Concurrence of the whole Order. But. But what if: 
Biſhop receive his Function upon the fame Conditions? 
Fiſh. I doubt as to that. But. Can the Pope annul what 2 
Biſhop has conſtituted ? Fiſb. I believe he can. But. Can 
no body annul what the Pope decrees? Fiſb. No, no body. 
But. How comes it about that we hear of the refuming 
of Popes Conſtitutions, under this Title, that they have 
not been rightly inſtructed ; and that the Conſtitutions of 
former Popes have been antiquated by later, as deviating 
from —_ Fiſh. Thoſe were ſurreptitious and temporay 
Things. For the Pope conſidered as a Man, may be 25 
rant of Perſon and Fact. But that which proceeds from 
the Authority of an univerſal Council, is a heavenly Oracle, 
and is of equal Authority with the Goſpel it ſelf, or at leal 
very near it. But. Is it lawful to doubt concerning the 
Goſpels? Fiſh. By no means; no, nor the Councils neither 
rightly aſſembled by the holy Spirit, carried on, publiſhed 
and received. But. What if any one ſhould doubt whether 
there is any Council ſo conſtituted ? as I hear concerning 
the Council at Baſil, which has been rejected by ſome; 
nor do all approve of that of Conſtance. I ſpeak of thoſe 
that are accounted Orthodox, not to mention the late 
Lateran Council. Fiſh. Let them that will doubt at their 
own Peril. I will not doubt for my Part. But. Had Pete 


then the Authority of making new Laws? Fiſh. He . 
a | 4 
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But. And had Paul too, and the reſt of the Anais) Fiſh 
Yes, they had every one in their own Churches committed 
to them by Peter or Chriſt. But. And have the Succeſſors 
of Peter à like Authority with Peter himſelf > Fh. Why 
not? But. And is there the ſame Regard to be had to the 
Pope of Rome's Letter, as to the Epiſtle of St. Peter himſelf, 
_ as much to the Conſtitutions of Biſhops, as to the 
Epiſtles of Paul? Fiſh. Nay, I think and more too, if they 
command and make it a Law by Authority. But. Is it 
lawful to doubt, whether Peter and Paul wrote by the Inſpi- 
ration of the holy Spirit ? Fiſh. Nay, let him be accounted an 
Heretick that doubts of that. But. And do you think the 
fame of the Ordinances and Conſtitutions of the Popes and 
Biſhops ? Fiſh. I do as to the Popes, but I ſhould make ſome 
queſtion as to the Biſhops; but that it ſeems a Part of Piety 
not to be ſuſpicious of any Perſon unleſs there be very good 
Groungs for it. But. But why will the holy Spirit ſuffer a 
Biſhop to err rather than a Pope? Fiſh. cauſe that 
Error is the moſt dangerous that proceeds from the Head. 
Byt. If the Conſtitutions of Prelates are of ſuch Force, what 
does the Lord mean in Deuteronomy, who uſes ſo ſevere a 
Commination, That none add to or diminiſh from the Law? 
Fiſh. He does not add to the Law, that more largely explains 
what lay couch'd in it, and who ſuggeſts thoſe things that 
have Relation to the Obſervation of the Law; nor does he 
diminiſh, who preaches the Law according to the Capacity 
of the Hearers, declaring ſome things, and concealing 
others, according to 2 — of the Time. Bur. 
Were the Conſtitutions of the Phariſees and Scribes obli- 
patory? Fiſh. I don't think they were. But. Why fo? 
jþ. Becauſe, tho? they had Authority to teach, yet not to 
make Laws. But. Which Power is the greateſt, that of 
making human Laws, or that of interpreting divine? Fiſb. 
That of making human Laws. But. I am of another Mind : 
For he that has the Right of —_— his Opinion, has 
the Force of a divine Law. Fiſh. 1 don't well take you in. 
But. Til explain it to you. The divine Law commands us 
to aſſiſt our Parents. The * interprets it thus: That 
. Which is offer'd to the Church is given to the Father; 
becauſe God is the Father of all. Does not the divine Law 
then give Place to this Interpretation? Fi. But thats a 
falſe Interpretation. But. But when once they have receiv'd 
an Authority of interpreting, how can] tell which Interpre- 
tation is true, and eſpecially if they differ among them- 
felves > Fiſh. If you cannot be fatisfied, as to the Senſe of 
the Commonalty, follow the Authority of the Prelates ; that 
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is the ſafeſt. Bur. Is then the Authority of the Scribe and 
Phariſees devolv'd upon Divines and Preachers? Fiſh, It i, 
But. | hear none more ready to inculcate, Hear, I ſay unto 


Jos than thoſe that never made Divinity much their Study. 


Fiſh. You muſt hear all candidly, but with Judgment, unleß 
they are quite mad. Then People ought to riſe and hi 
them out of the Pulpit, to e them ſenſible of their 
Madneſs. But you ought to believe thoſe that have arrived 
to the Degree of a Doctor in Divinity. But. But amon 
them I find a great many that are much more ignorant and 
fooliſh, than thoſe that are altogether illiterate ; and I ſee 
much Controverſy among the Learned themſelves. Fiſh, 
— out the beſt things, and leave thoſe things that are 

cult to others; always receiving choſe things that the 
Conſent of the Rulers, and Majority, has approv'd. Bur. 
T know that is the ſafeſt Way. But then there are falſe 
Conſtitutions as well as falſe Interpretations. Fiſb. Whether 


there be or no, let others look to that. I believe there 


may be. But. Had Annas and Caiaphas Authority to make 
Laws? Fiſh. Yes they had. But. Did theſe Mens Conſti- 
tutions in all things oblige to the Puniſhment of Hell? 
Fiſh. I can't tell. But. Suppoſe Annas had made an Order, 
that no body coming from a Market ſhould touch a Bit of 
Meat before he had waſhed his Body: If any one eat Meat 
unwaſhed, did he incur the Pain of Damnation? Fiſh, I 
think not, unleſs the Contempt of the publick Authority 

avated the Crime. Buz. Did all the Laws of God 
cies to the Puniſhment of eternal Damnation? Fiſh. I 
believe nat; for God forbids all Sin, how venial ſoever, if 
we may believe Divines. But. But perhaps a venial Sin 
might ſend to Hell, unleſs God by his Mercy aſſiſted our 
Infirmity. Fiſb. It is no Abſurdity to ſay ſo, but I dare not 
affirm it. But. When the Iſraelites were in 1 in 
Babylon, beſides a great many other things which the Law 
requires, many of them omitted Circumciſion; did all theſe 
periſh? Fiſh. God knows that. But. If a Few ſhould 
privately, for fear of being ſtarved, eat Swine's Fleſh, 
would he be guilty of a Crime? Fiſb. In my Opinion, the 
Neceſſity would excuſe the Fact; inaſmuch as David was 
excuſed by the Mouth of God himſelf, that he had eat holy 


Bread, which is called Shew-bread, contrary to the Precept 


of the Law; and did not only eat it himſelt, but alſo fed his 
profane Companions with it too. But. If any one lay under 
that Neceſlity that he muſt either ſteal or ſtarve, which ought 
he to chuſe, to ſteal or be ſtary'd to Death > Fiſh. Per- 
haps, in that Caſe, Theft would not be Thefts But. How's 


that? 
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that > What, is not an Egg an Egg? Fiſh. Eſpecially, if he 
wok it with an Intention of making a Return, and pacifying 
the Owner, as ſoon as he ſhould be in a Capacity to do it. 
But. What if a Man muſt either loſe his own Life, or ſwear 
fally againſt his Neighbour ? which muſt he chuſe ? Fiſh. 
Death. But. What if he could fave his Life by committing 
Adultery > Fiſh. He ought rather to chuſe Death. But. 
What if he could fave his Life by committing Fornication ? 
Fiſh. They ſay he ought rather to die. But. Why does not 
an Egg ceaſe to be an Egg here; eſpecially if there be no 
Force offered or Injury done? Fiſh. There is wrong done 
to the Maiden's Body. But. What if by Perjury? Fiſh. 
He ought to die. But. What ſay you as to a ſimple harm- 
lefs Lye? Fiſh. They ſay a Man muſt rather die. But I am 
of opinion, that upon an urgent Neceſſity, or a great Advan- 
tage, ſuch a ſort of a Lye rather is no Fault, or a very ſmall 
one; unleſs it be that having once opened the way, there is 
— our growing into a Habit of lying injuriouſly. Put 
the Caſe that by a harmleſs Lye, a Man might ſave the Bodies 
and Souls of his whole Country; which would a pious Man 
chuſe? Would he refuſe to tell the Lye? Fiſh. What others 
would do, I can't tell, but as for me, I would make no 
ſcruple of telling fifteen as notorious Lyes as ever Homer told 
in his Life, and preſently waſh away my Guilt with Holy 
Water. Fiſh. I would do the ſame. But. Well then, it is 
not what God has commanded, nor what he has forbid, that 
obliges to eternal Damnation. Fiſh. It ſeems otherwile. 
But, Then the Modus of the Obligation is not ſo much from 
the Author of the Law, as from the Matter of it. For ſome 
things give way to Neceflity, and ſome do not. Fiſh. It 
ſeems ſo. But. What if a Prieſt ſhould be in danger of his 
Life, and ſhould fave it by marrying > Whether ſhould he 
chuſe? Fiſh. Death. But. When a Divine Law can give 
way to Neceſlity, why does not this Human Law give way 
toit? Fiſh. It is not the Law that hinders, but the Vow. 
But. What if any one ſhould make a Vow of going to Feru- 
ſalem, but could not do it without being ſure to loſe his Life, 
(hall he go, or ſhall he die? Fiſh. Why he ought to die, 
unleſs he can get his Vow diſpenſed with by the Pope. But. 
But why may one Vow be diſpenſed with, and not another ? 
Fjb. Becauſe one is a ſolemn Vow, and the other a private 
one. But. What do you mean by a ſolemn one? Fiſh. 
That which is uſual. But. Why then is not the other a ſo- 
nn one which is a daily one? Fiſh. Yes, but then it is a 
private one. But. Well then, if a Monk ſhould profeſs pri- 
Vately before an Abbot, would not this te a ſolemn on ? 
. Fiſh. 
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Fiſh. You trifle. A private Vow is the eaſier diſcharged; 
becauſe it is diſpenſed with the leaſt Offence; he that makes 
a private Vow, does it with this Intention, that if it be con. 
venient he may alter his Mind. But. Then 1.5 they 
vow with this Intention, that vow perpetual ty? 
Fiſh. They ought ſo to do. But. Then it would be | 
petual, and not perpetual. What if it were the Caſe of a Car. 
thuſi an Monk, that he muſt either eat Meat or die? Whe. 
ther ought he to chuſe? Fiſh. Phyſicians tell us, that there 
is no Fleſh ſo efficacious but Aurum potabile, and Jewels 
would anſwer the end. But. Which is the more uſeful, to 
ſuccour a Perſon in danger of Life with Gold and Jewels, or 
with the Price of them to ſuccour a great many, whoſe Lives 
are in danger, and to let the ſick Man have a Chicken? 
Fiſh. I can't ſay as to that. But. But the eating of Fiſh or 
Fleſh is not of the number of thoſe things that are called 
Subſtantials. Fiſb. Let us leave the Carthuſians to be their 
own Judge. But. Let us then talk in the general. Sabbath- 
keeping has been diligently, frequently, and largely incul- 
cated in the Law of Moſes. Fiſh. True: But. Whether 
then ought TI to relieve a City in danger, neglecting the Sab- 
bath, or not? Fiſh. Do you think me a Few then? But. 
I wiſh you were, and a circumciſed one too. Fiſh. The 
Lord himſelf hath ſolved that Difficulty ; ſaying, The Sab- 
bath was made for Man, and not Man for the Sabbath. But. 
Well then, is that Law of force in all human Conſtitutions? 
Fiſh. Yes, except any thing obſtruct. But. What if a Law- 
maker make a Law, not with this Deſign, that it ſhould be 
obligatory upon the pain of eternal Damnation, nor indeed 
unto any Guilt, and to have no other force but an Exhorta- 
tion? Fiſh. Good Man, is it not in the Law-maker's Power 
how far the Law ſhall be binding? He uſes his Authority in 
making the Law, but as to what it ſhall oblige to, and 
what not, that is in the hand of God. But. Why then do 
we hear our Pariſh Prieſts out of the Pulpit crying, To morrow 
you muſt faſt under pain of eternal Datnnation, if it does not 
appear to us how far a human Law is binding? Fiſb. They 
do this, that they may in an eſpecial manner ſtrike Terror 
into the Contumacious, for I preſume thoſe Words do pro- 
perly belong to them. But whether they are a Terror to 
the Contumacious, I know not, they throw weak Perſons 
into Scruples and Danger. Fiſh. It is a hard matter to {uit 
both. But. The Power of the Law and Cuſtom, are much 
the ſame. Fiſh. Sometimes Cuſtom is the more powerful. 
But. They that introduce a Cuſtom, whether they do it 


with deſign of bringing any one into a Snare or not, they 
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centimes bring em into an Obligation, zolens wolens. 
gb. I am of your mind. But. Cuſtom may lay a Burden 
upon 2 Man when it cannot take it off again. Fiſh. It 
may id. Bur. Well then, now I hope you are ſenſible how 
a thing it is to impoſe new Laws upon Men without 

aty Neceſſity, or a very great Utility. F/. I confeſs it? 
But. When the Lord ſays, Swear not at all, does he render 
every one that ſwears obnoxious to the Pains of Hell? Fab. 
[ think not, I take it to be a Counſel, and not a Command. 
But. But how can that be made clear to my Underſtanding, 
when he has ſcarce forbid any thing with greater Strictneſs 
and Severity, than that we Swear wot? Fiſh. You muſt 
lean of your Teachers. But. When Paul gives Advice, 
does he oblige to the Pain of Damnation? Fb. By no 
means. But. Why ſo? Fiſh. Becauſe he will not caſt a 
*mbling-block before the Weak. But. So then it is in the 
Breaſt of the Maker of the Law, to lay liable to Damnation 
or not. And it is a ſacred thing to beware, leſt we lay a 
Sumbling-block before the Weak by any Conſtitutions. 
Fiſh. It is. But. And if Paul made uſe of this Caution, 
much more ought Prieſts to uſe it, of whom it is' uncertain, 
whether they have the Spirit or not. Fb. I confeſs fo. 
But. But a little while ago you deny'd that it was at the 
Lawgiver's Pleaſure, how far the Law ſhould oblige a Perſon. 
Fiſb. But here it is a Counſel, and nota Law. Bur. Nothing 
is eaſier than to change the Word, Swear not. Is it a Com- 
mand? Fiſh. It is. Bur. Reſiſt not Evil. FE. It is a 
Counſel. But. But this laſt carries in it the Face of a Com- 
mand more than the former; at leaſt is it in the Breaſts of 
Biſhops whether they will have their Conſtitutions, Com- 
m or Counſels? Fiſh. It is. But. You deny'd that 
ſtrenuouſly but now. For he who will not have his Conſti- 
tution render any one guilty of a Crime, he makes it Advice, 
and not Command. Fiſb. True: But it is not expedient the 
Vulgar ſhould know this, leſt they ſhould preſently cry our, 
that what they han't a mind to obſerve is Counſel. But. But 
then what will you do asto thoſe weak Conſciences, that are 
{ miſerably perplexed by thy Silence? But come on, pray 
tell me, can learned Men know by any certain Tokens, whe- 
thera Conſtitution has the force of a Counſel or a Command? 
Fiſh. As T have heard, they can. But. Mayn't a body know 
the my ? Fiſh. You may, if you won't blab it out. 
Bur. Pſhaw, I'll be as mute as a Fiſh. Fiſh. When you 
hear nothing but, We exhort, we ordain, we command, 
t 1s 2 Counſel; when you hear, We command, we require, 
eſpecially if Threatnings of Excommunication be added > is a 
| Om 
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Command. But. Suppoſe I owe Money to my Baker, 2. 
can't pay him, and 2 run away than G caſt — 
Priſon, am I guilty of a capital Offence? Fiſb. I think not 
unleſs a Will be wanting as well as Ability. But. Why am! 
excommunicated then? Fiſh. That Thunderbolt aftrights 
the Wicked, but does not hurt the Innocent. For you know 
amongſt the antient Romans, there were certain dreadful 
threatning Laws, made for this very purpoſe ; as that which 
is fetch'd from the twelve Tables, concerning the cutting the 
Body of the Debtor aſunder, of which there is no Exan- 
ple extant, becauſe it was not made for Uſe but Terror. 
And now as Lightning has no Effect upon Wax or Flax, but 
upon Braſs, fo ſuch Excommunications don't operate upon 
Perſons in Miſery, but upon the Contumacious. But. To 
ſpeak ingenuouſly, to make uſe of Chriſt's Thunderbolt on 
ſuch frivolous Occaſions as theſe are, ſeems in a manner to he 
as the Antients ſaid, in lente unguentum. But. Has a Mal. 
ter of a Houſe the ſame Power in his own Houſe, as a Biſhop 
has in his Dioceſe? Fiſh. It is my opinion he has propor- 
tionably. But. And do his Preſcriptions equally oblige? 
Fiſh. Why not? But. I command that no body eat Onions: 
How is he that does not obey, a Sinner before God? Fiſh, 0 
Let him ſee to that. But. Then for the future, [ll fay I ad- 
moniſh you, not I command you. Fiſh. That will be wiſely 
done. But. But ſuppoſe I ſee my Neighbour in danger, 
and therefore I take him aſide and Admoniſh him privately 
to withdraw himſelf from the Society of Drunkards and 
Gameſters, but he lighting my Admonition, lives more pro- 
fligately than before; does my Admonition lay him underan 
Obligation? Fiſh. In my opinion it does. But. Then nei- 
ther by Counſel nor Exhortation we avoid the Snare. Fj. 
Nay, it is not Admonition, but the Argument of Admoni- 
tion that brings into the Snare. For if I admoniſh my Bro- 
ther to make uſe of Slippers, and he does not do it, he is not 
guilty of a Crime. But. I will not put the Queſtion at this 
time, how far the Preſcriptions of Phyſicians are obligatory, 
Does a Vow lay liable to the Pain of eternal Damnation? 
Fiſh. Yes. But. What, all kind of Vows? Fiſh. Ay, all 
univerſally, if they be poſſible, lawful and voluntary. But. 
What do you mean by voluntary? Fiſh. That which is ex- 
torted by no Neceſſity. But. What is Neceſſity ? Fiſh. Fear 
falling upon a Man of Conſtancy. But. What, _ a Stoick, 
ſuch a one as Horace fays, if the World fall to Pieces about 
his Ears, would not be afraid? Fiſh. Shew me ſuch a Stoick, 
and then T1! give you an Anſwer. But. But, without jeſting, 


can the Fear of Famine or Infamy fall upon a Man of Con- 
| ſtancy; 
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y? Fiſh. Why not? But. Suppoſe a Daughter that is 

* her own Diſpoſal, ſhould marry privately, without 

he Conſent of her Parents, who would — their Conſent 

* they knew it; will the Vow be law 

Bt. | can't tell whether it be or no; but this I am ſure of, 


which, altho* they be true, yet leſt they be a Scandal to the 
weak, are to be kept ſecret. But. Again, ſuppoſe a Virgi 
who, by her Parents Conſent, has engaged herſelf in Mar- 
rage to her Lover, ſhould enter herſelf in the Cloiſter of 
Clare; will this Vow be allowable and lawful? Fiſh. 
ey if it be a ſolemn one. But. Can that be ſolemn that 
s done in a Field, and a dark Monaftery? Fiſh. It is ac- 
counted ſo. Bur. Suppoſe the ſame Perſon at homo, a few 
Witneſſes being preſent, ſhould make a Vow of perpetual 
Viginity, will it not be a lawful Vow? Fiſh. No. But. 
Why fo? Fiſb. Becauſe a more holy Vow is in the Way. 
Bit, If the lame Maid ſell a Field, will the Contract be 
od? Fiſh, I think not. But. And will it be valid if ſhe 
give herſelf into the Power of another? Fiſh. If ſhe devote 
herſelf to God. But. And does not a private Vow devote 
#Perſon to God? And does not he that receives the holy 
Gcratnent of Matrimony, devote himſelf ro God? And can 
they whom God has joined together, devote themſelves 
to the Devil > when only of married Perſons God has ſaid, 
Whom God has joined, let no Man put aſunder. And be- 
lides this, when a young Man not come of Age, and a 
imple Maid, by the Threats of Parents, Severity of Tutors, 


fing, is thruſt into .2 Nunnery; is the Vow a free Vow ? 
Fi. Yes, if they are at Years of Diſcretion. But. A Virgin 
of that Age is cmphatically doli capax, being eaſy to be 
mpoſed upon. What if I ſhould purpoſe in my Mind to 
(ink no Wine on a Friday? — my Purpoſe bind me as 
=»; #3 a Vow ? Fiſh. I don't think it would. But. 
What Difference is there then between a determinate Pur- 
poſe, and a Vow conceiv'd in the Mind > Fiſh. The Mind 


lenified any thing in this Matter. Do I purpoſe if I am able, 
ad yow whether I am able or not? Fh. You have it. 
But. Have it? I have Clouds painted upon the Wall, that 
b juſt nothing at all. What then, is the Ratio of the Matter 
lo be diſregarded in a Purpoſe ? Fiſb. I think ſo. Bur. 

id muſt we take care of that on account of the Law, and 
this on account of the Vow? Fiſh. Yes. But. Suppoſe the 
tope ſhould make a Law, = no body ſhould marry any 


One 


ul? Fiſh. It will. 
# there be any ſuch, this is one of the Number of thoſe 


the wicked Inſtigation of Monks, fair Promiſes, and Terri- 


0 binding. But. You deny'd but juſt now, that the Mind 
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one within the ſeventh Degree of Affinity, would he be 
ity of a Sin that ſhould marry a Couſin in the fiyh 
ree? Fiſh. In my Opinion he would. But. What if ; 
Biſhop ſhould put forth an Edict, that no body ſhould hay 
to do with his Wife but on a Monday, Thurſday, and Satur 
day? would he be guilty of a Sin that ſhould have to do 
with her upon other Days? Fiſh. I think he would. ay, 
What if he ſhould enjoin, that no body ſhould eat bulbous 
Roots? Fiſh. What does that ſignify to Piety ? But. Becauſe 
bulbous Roots are Provocatives, but what I ay of Bulbs, 
I fay even of the Herb Rocket? Fiſb. I can't well tell. Bu 
Why, can't you tell where lies the Force of Obligation in 
human Laws? Fiſh. In the Words of St. Paul, Be obedient 
10 thoſe that are ſet over you. But. Upon this Foot the 
Conſtitution of a Biſhop and Magiſtrate binds all Perſons, 
Fiſh. Yes, if it be juſt, and lawfully made. But. But who 
ſhall be Judge of that? Fi. He that made it: For he that 
makes the Law ought to interpret it. Bu#. What then, 
muſt we be obedient to all Conſtitutions, without Diſtin- 
Ction? Fiſh. I think we ſhould. But. What if a Fool ora 
wicked Perſon be ſet over us, and he make a fooliſh and 
wicked Law? muſt we abide by his Judgment ? and mult 
the People obey, as having no Right to judge? Fiſb. What 
_— it to ſuppoſe what is not? But. He that ſuccou his 
ather, and would not ſuccour him, unleſs the Law obligd 
him to it, does he fulfil the Law or not? Fiſb. No, 
think he does not. But. Why not? Fiſh. In the ff 
Place, becauſe he does not fuk! the Will of the Law-giver: 
Secondly, he adds Hypocriſy to his wicked Will. Bt. If 
he faſts, that would not faſt unleſs the Church requir d him, 
does he fatisfy the Law ? Fiſh. You change both the Author 
of the Law, and the Matter of it. But. Well then, com- 
pare a Few, if he faſting upon Days appointed, would not 
faſt unleſs the Law 1 him, with Chriſt, who keeping 
a Faſt appointed by Men, would not keep it if there were 
no Law for it; or if yo had rather, a Jeu abſtai 
from Swine's Fleſh, and a Chriſtian abſtaining from 
and Milk-Meats on Friday. Fiſh, J believe there ougit 
to be ſome Grains of Allowance made to Infirmity, 
the Law be againſt it; but not ſo to him that on pu 
acts and murmurs againſt a Law. But. But you do allo, 
that the divine Laws do not always oblige to et 
Damnation. Fiſh. Why ſhould I not? But. But do you 
not dare to own, that there is any human Law which 
does not bind to the ſame Penalty, but leave a Man in ſuſ⸗ 
penſe? Then you ſeem to attribute ſomething more w 1 
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Lays of Men than to the Laws of God. Lying and Back- 

ting are evil in their own Nature, and forbidden by God 
dimſelf; and yet you acknowledge that ſome kind of Lyes 
d Backbitings do not bind a Perſon to the Puniſhment of 
Hell: And yet you don't dare to exempt a Perſon from the 
ame Puniſhment, that upon any Condition whatſoever eats 
Fleſh on a Friday. Fiſb. It is none of my Buſineſs to acquit 
or condemn any one. Baut. If divine and human Laws 
bind equally alike, what Difference is there between one 
and the other? Fiſh. This Difference, that he that tranſ- 
geſſes a human Law, fins immediately againſt Man, (if you 
will allow me to uſe School-terms) but mediately againſt 
God; he that tranſgreſſes a Divine Law, e contra. But. 
Where's the Difference, in mingling Vinegar and Worm- 
wood, which is put in firſt, if I muſt drink em both? Or, 
what matter is it, whether a Stone that has given me a 
Wound, rebounds from me to a Friend directly or fide-ways ? 
Rip, I have learn'd that. But. And if the Modus of a2 
Law's binding, in Laws of both Kinds, is to be taken from 
the Matter and Circumſtances, what Difference is there 
between the Authority of God, and that of Man? Fj. 
Indeed a very wicked Queſtion ! But. There are, for all that, 
2 great many that don't think there is much Difference. 
God gave a Law by Moſes, and it is not lawful to violate 
it: And he alſo gives Laws by a Pope, or a Council; What 
Difference is there between the one and the other? Moſes's 
Law was given by God, and our Laws were given by Men. 
And it ſhould ſeem that thoſe Laws which God gave by 
one Moſes, ſhould be of leſs Moment than thoſe which the 
Holy Spirit gives by a full Council of Biſhops and learned 
Men. Fiſb. i: is unlawful to doubt — Spirit of 
Moſes. But. Paul comes in the Place of a Biſhop; what 
Difference is there then betwixt the Precepts of Paul and 
of any other Biſhop ? Fiſh. Becauſe, without —— 
Paul wrote by the Inſpiration of the Spirit. But. How far 
extends this Authority of Writers? Fiſh. I think no farther 
than the Apoſtles themſelves, unleſs that the Authority of 
Councils ought to be loo d upon inviolable. Bar. Why 
my we not doubt of Paul's Spirit? Fiſh. Becauſe the Con- 
ſat of the Church is againſt it. But. May we doubt con- 
crning that of Biſhops? Fiſh. We ought not raſhly to be 
luſpicious of thoſe, unleſs the Matter manifeſtly favours of 
an or Impiety. But. But what think you of the Coun- 
a? Fiſh. We ought not to doubt of them, if they are 
"ghtly conſtituted and managed by the Holy Spirit. Bur. 


ol 
b there then any Council that is not fo ? Fiſh It is poſſible 
B b 2 there 
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there may be ſuch, otherwiſe Divines' would never hays 
made this Exception. But. Then it ſeems that it is lawfil 
to doubt concerning Councils themſelves. Fiſh. I don't think 
we may, if they be received and approved by the Judg. 
ment and Conſent of Chriſtian Nations. But. But fince we 
have exceeded the Bound that God has ſet, and within 
which he would have the facred and inviolable Authority of 
the Scripture circumſcribed, it ſeems to me, that there is 
ſome other Difference between Laws divine and human. 

Fiſh. What is that? But. Divine Laws are immutable, 
unleſs ſuch as are of that Kind, that they ſeem to be giyen 
only for a time, for the ſake of Signification and Coercion, 
which the Prophets foretold ſhould end, as to the carnd 
Senſe of them, and the Apoſtles have taught us ate to be 
omitted. And then again, as to human Laws; there are 
ſometimes unjuſt, fooliſh, and hurtful Laws made, and 
therefore either abrogated by the Authority of Superiors, 
or by the univerſat Neglect of the People: But there is 
nothing ſuch in the divine Laws. Again, a human Lay 
ceaſes of itſelf, when the Cauſes for which it was made 
ceaſe; as for inſtance, ſuppoſe a Conſtirution ſhould enjoin 
all Perſons yearly to contribute ſomething towards building 
a Church, the Requirement of the Law ceaſes when the 
Church is built. Add to this, that a human Law is no Lan, 
unleſs it be approved by the Conſent of thofe who are to uſe 
it. A divine Law cant be diſpenſed with nor abrogated; 
altho' indeed, Moſes being about to make a Law, required 
the Conſent of the People; but this was not done becauſe it 
was neceſſary, but that he might render them the more 
criminal in not keeping it. For, indeed, it is an impudent 
thing to break a Law that you gave your Approbation to the 
making of. And in the laſt place, inaſmuch as human Lays 
commonly concern corporal Matters, and are School-maſters 
to Piety, they ſeem to ceaſe, when a Perſon has arrived to that 
Strength in Grace, that he does not ſtand irf need of any 
ſuch Reſtraints, but only ſhould endeavour to avoid giving 
an-Offence to weak Perſons, who are ano apy a 
tous. As for inſtance, N a Father enjoins a Daughter 
that is under Age, not to drink Wine, that ſhe may with the 
greater Safety preſerve her Virginity till ſhe is marries; 
when ſhe comes of Age, and is delivered up to a Husband, 
ſhe is not bound to her Father's Injunction. There are 
many Laws that are like Medicaments, that are alter'd and 
give Place according to the Circumſtances, and that wit 
the Approbation of the Phyſicians themſelves, who, if they 
fhould at all times make uſe of the Remedies the Anrien's 
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ſcribed, would kill more than they on Fiſh. Jour in- 
decd, heap a great many things together, ſome of which | 
like, ge others I do not, and ſome | don't underſtand. Nur. 


makes an Order, that every Pariſh-Prieſt every Year pur- 
chaſe, at a Guinea apiece, a Right of Abſolution in thoſe 
Caſes that are called Epiſcopals, that he might extort the 
more Money from thoſe in his Jurifdiction; do you think it 
ought to be obey'd? Fiſh. Yes, I think it ought; but at 
the fame time we ought to exclaim againſt this unjuſt Law, 
but always avoiding Sedition. But how comes it about that 
you turn Catechiſer at this Rate, Butcher? Every one ſhould 
keep to his own Trade. But. We are often perplexed with 
theſe Queſtions at Table, and ſometimes the Conteſt proceeds 
to Blows and Bloodſhed. Fiſh. Well, let them fight that 
love fighting; I think we ought with Reverence to re- 
ceive the Laws of our Superiors, and religiouſly obſerve 
them, as coming fiom God; nor is it either ſafe or re- 
lgious either to conceive in Mind, or ſow among others any 
ſmiſter Suſpicion concerning them. And if there be any 
Tyranny in them, that does not compel us to Impiety, it 
is better to bear it, than ſeditiouſly to refiſt it. But. I 
confeſs this is a very good way to maintain the Autho- 
rity of Perfons in $ ©. I am pretty much of your 
mind, and as for them, I do not envy them. But J 
thould be glad to hear any thing wherein the _—— 
and Advantage of the People is aimed at. Fiſh. God wi 
not be wanting to his People. But where all this while 1s 
that Liberty of the Spirit that-the Apoſtles promiſe by the 
Goſpel, and which Paul fo often inculcates, ſaying, The 
Kingdom of God conſiſts not in Meat and Drink ; and that 
we are not Children under a School-maſier ; and that we do 
v0 longer . the Elements of this World; and abundance 
of other Expreſſio : if Chriſtians are tied to the Obſervance 
of ſo many more Ceremonies than the Jews were; and if 
the Laws of Man bind more cloſely than a great many Com- 
mands of God? Fiſh. Well, Butcher, PFlltell you, the Liber- 
1 Chriſtians does not conſiſt, in its being lawful for em to 
what they will, being ſet free from human Ordinances, 
but in that they do thoſe things that are enjoined them with 
a Fervour of Spirit and Readineſ of Mind, willingly and chear- 
fully, and fo are Sons rather than Servants. But. Very cle- 
verly anſwer'd indeed! But there were Sons under the 
on” Law, and there are now Servants under the Goſpel z 
and I am afraid the greateſt Part of Mankind are ſo, if they 
are deryants whodo their Duty by Compulſion. What Diffe- 
B bz rence 
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rence is there then between the new Diſpenſation and the 
old? Fiſh. A on deal in my Opinion: Becauſe the old 
taught under a Veil, and the new is laid go to View; that 
which the old foretold by Parables and Riddles, the new 
explains clearly ; what that promiſed darkly, this exhibits for 
the moſt part manifeſtly: that was given to one Nation 
ſingly, this equally teaches all the Way of Salvation; that 
imparted that notable and ſpiritual Grace to a few Prophets 
and famous Men, but this largely ſheds abroad every kind 

of Gifts, as Tongues, healing Diſeaſes, 1 and Mira. 
cles, into Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Nations whatſo- 
ever. But. Where are thoſe Gifts now? Fiſh. They are 
| ceaſed, but not loſt, either becauſe there is no need of them, 
now the Doctrine of Chriſt is _ abroad, or elſe becauſe 
many are only Chriſtians in Name, and we want Faith, 
which is the Worker of Miracles. But. If Miracles ate 
r. on account of Unbelievers, I'm ſure the World is 
full of them now. Fiſh. This is an Unbelief ſimply erri 
ſuch as that of the 7eus murmuring againſt Perer, — 
he had received Corneliuss Family into the Grace of the 
Goſpel; and ſuch as was that of the Gentiles, who 
the Religion they had received from their Anceſtors ws 
ſufficient to Salvation; and the Apoſtles Doctrine to be 2 
ſtrange Superſtition : Theſe were converted by ſeeing Mira- 
cles. But now thoſe that believe not the Goſpel when it ſhines 
ſo gloriouſly thro the whole World, do not err fimply, but 
being blinded by their evil Affections, will not underſtand that 
they may do what is good; ſuch as theſe no Miracles would 
reduce to a better Mind. And now is the time of healing, 
but the time of puniſhing will come. But. Indeed you have 
ſaid many things that have a Probability in them: however, 
I am reſolved not to * upon the Judgment of a Salt- 
Fiſhmonger; but I wi to ſome Divine, eminent for 
Learning, and what he ſays concerning all theſe things, Il 
believe. Fiſh. Who? Pharetrius? But. He dotes before he 
is old, and is fit to preach to none but doting old Women. 
Fiſh. Well then, what? Bliteus? But. Do you think T'll give 
any Credit to a prating Sophiſter? Fiſh. Well then, Amphi- 
cholus? But. Tl never truſt him to anſwer Queſtions, that 
never anſwer d my Demands for the Meat I truſted him. Can 
he reſolve hard Queſtions, that was always inſolvent as to his 
Debts ? Fiſh. Who then? Lemantius? Bur. J ſhan't chuſe 
a blind Man to ſhew me the Way. Fiſh. Who then? But. 
If 7 have a mind to know, it is Cephalus, a Man * 
well verſed in three Languages, and aceompliſh'd with 
good Literature, familiarly acquainted with the ſacred Scrip- 
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ces, and antient Fathers. Fiſh. ll adviſe you better: 
Go to the Elyſian Shades, and there you'll find [CI] Rabin 
Drain, he'll cut all your knotty Queſtions in two with a 
pur of Sheers. But. Do you go before and clear the Way. 
b. But, ſetting aſide jeſting, is that true you told me, of 
; Diſpenfation for Fleſh-eating? Bur. No, I did but joke 
with you to teaze you. And if the Pope had ever ſo much 
mind to do it, you Fiſhmongers would raiſe Mobs about it. 
And beſides, the W is full of Sort — 7 who 
hure no other way of a 8 religious but by ſuch Super- 
ſtitons, who ou * er be de — of ub 5 
ductity, nor ſuffer their Succeſſors to have more Liberty 
than they had themſelves. Nor, indeed, would it be-for 
the Intereſt of Butchers, to have a free Toleration to eat 
every thing ; for then our Trade would be very uncertain, 
for now our Profit is more certain, and we run leſs Hazards, 
u well as have leſs Trouble. Fiſh. What you ſay is very 
tue, and we ſhould be in the ſame Condition. Bur. I am 
zud here is ſomething found out at laſt, that a Fiſhmonger 
and Butcher can agree in. But to begin to talk ſeriouſly, as 
perhaps it would be convenient for Chriſtians not to be ty'd 
up to ſo many Ceremonies, eſpecially to ſuch as make but 
yery little to true Religion, not to ſay that make againſt it; 
{I have no mind to vindicate thoſe Perſons, who reject and 
{et light by all human Ordinances; nay, ſuch as often do 
many things, becauſe they are forbid to do them. Yet I 
can't but admire at the abſurd Notions of Mankind in many 
things. Fiſh. Nor can I help wondring at them neither. 
But. We are for confounding Heaven and Earth together, 
if we do but ſuſpect any Danger of leſſening the Authority 
of Prieſts, as to their Impoſitions; and are all aſleep when 
we are under imminent er of attributing ſo much to 
the Authority of Man, that the Authority of God ſuffers 
by it. So we avoid one Evil, and fall into another far more 
pernicious. That there is Honour due to Biſhops no body 
denies, eſpecially if they act agreeably to what they talk. 
But it is a wicked thing to transfer the Honour due to God 


done, upon Men; and in doing too much Honour to Men, to 


do too little to God. God is to be honoured and reverenced 
n our Neighbour ; but, however, we ought to take care at 
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i] Tenedia Bipenni. A certain King of the Iſland Tenedos uſed to ſit 
to judge the Cauſes of his Subjects, armed with an Ax, and immediately 


Nopt off the Head of thoſe that were found guilty. 
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the ſame time that God, by this means, be not robbeq 
his Honour. Fiſh. We ſee a great many Men lay & much 
Streſs upon corporal Ceremonies, that relying upon them they 
neglect Matters of real Religion, arrogating that to thei 
own Merits, which ought to be attributed to the divine 
Bounty; and there taking up their Station, where they ſhoull 
begin to aſcend to greater Perfection, and reviling ther 
Neighbour for thoſe things that in themſelves are neither 
good nor bad. But. And when in the ſame Matter there 
are two things, one better than the other, we common 
chuſe the worſt of them. The Body, and thoſe things tha 
belong to the Body, are every where made more account of 
than thoſe of the Mind. And it is accounted a great Crime 
to kill a Man, and indeed it is ſo; but to corrupt Mens Mind 
with poiſonous Doctrine and pernicious Principles, is made: 
Jeſt on. If a Prieſt lets his Hair grow, or wears a Lay Habit, 
he is thrown into Priſon and ſeverely puniſhed; but if he 
ſits tippling in a Bawdy-houſe with Whores, games or de. 
bauches other Mens Wives, and never takes a Bible in his 
Hand, he is ſtill a Pillar of the Church. Nat that I excuſe 
the wearing a Lay Habit, but I accuſe the Abſurdity af 
Mens Notions. Fiſh. Nay, if he ſhall neglect to fay his 
Prayers at ſtated Hours, he muſt be excommunicated; but 
if he be an Uſurer, or guilty of Simony, he goes {cot-free. 
But. If any body ſees a Carthuſian in a Dreſs not of the 
Order, or eating Fleſh, how does he curſe him, tremble a 
the Sight, and fall into a Fright, leſt the Earth ſhould 0 
and ſwallow up him for wearing, and himſelf for beho] 
it? But let the ſame Perſon ſee him drunk as a Lord, reviling 
his Neighbour with notorious Lyes, impoſing = his on 
Neighbour with manifeſt Frauds, he is not at all ſhockda 
that. Fiſh. So if any one ſees a Franciſcan with a Girdle 
without Knots, or an Auguſtin girt with a Woollen one 
inſtead of a Leather [1] one, or a Carmelite without one, 
or a Rhodian [2] with one, or a Franciſcan with whole 
Shoes on his Feet, or a Cruciferian with Half-ſhoes on; 
will he not ſet the whole Town into an Uproar ? Bu. 
There were lately in our Neighbourhood two Women, whom 
one would take for Perſons of Prudence, and the one miſ- 
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[1] Auguſtinenſem. An Order of Monks of which there are diven 
Branches, which they pretend to have been founded by St. Auſtin; but 
were founded by _ Alexander VI. Anno 1826. 

[2] Rhadienſem. Another Order ef Monks, ſo call'd, becauſe they had 
Seats in the Ille of Rhodes. | 
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carried, and the other fell into a Fit on ſceing a Canon, who 
was a Preſident of the Nuns in a Cloiſter not far diſtant, 
appear out of Doors, without a Surplice under his Gown : 
For the fame Women have frequently ſeen theſe ſort of 
Cattle junketting, ſinging and dancing, to ſay no more; and 
their Stomachs never ſo much as heay'd at it. Fiſh. Per- 
haps ſome Allowance ought to be made for the Sex. But I 


_ you know Polythreſius: He was dangerouſly ill, his 
Diſte 


mper was a Conſumption : The Phyſicians for a long 
time had perſuaded him to eat Eggs and Milk-mcats, bur 


to no Purpoſe: The Biſhop exhorted him to do the like; 
but he being a Man of Learning, and a Batchelor in Divi- 


nity, ſeem'd to reſolve rather to die, than to take the Advice 
of either of theſe Phyſicians. At laſt the Doctors, and his 
Friends together, contrivd to put the Cheat upon him, 
making him a Potion of Eggs and Goats Milk, telling him 
it was Juice of Aimonds. This he took very freely, and for 
ſeveral Days together mended upon it, till a certain Maid 
told him the Trick, upon which he fell to vomiting of it up 
again. But the very ſame Man that was fo ſuperſtitious in 
relation to Milk, had fo little Religion in him, that he 
forſwore a Sum of Money that he owed me, having gotten 
before an Opportunity to tear the Note of his Hand that 
he had given me; he forſwore it, and I was obliged to fir 
down with the Loſs. But he took not the Oath with ſo 
much Difficulty, but that he ſeem'd to wiſh he had ſuch 
Complaints made againſt him every Day. What can be 
more perverſe than ſuch a Spirit? He ſinned againſt the Mind 
of the Church, in not obeying the Prieſt and the Doctors: 
But he whoſe Stomach was ſo weak in relation to Milk, had 
a Conſcience ſtrong enough as to Perjury. But. This Story 
brings to my Mind what I heard from a Dominican in a full 
Auditory, who upon Eaſter-Eve was ſetting out the Death 
of Chriſt, that he might temper the Melancholineſs of his 
Subject, by the Pleaſantneſs of the Story. A certain young 
Man had got a Nun With-Child, and her great Belly diſco- 
ver d her Fault: A Jury of Nuns were impannelVd, and the 
Lady Abbeſs fat Judge of the Court. Evidence was given 
inſt her; the Fact was too plain to admit of a Denial; 
ſhe was obliged to plead the Unavoidableneſs of the Crime, 
and defended the Fact upon that Conſideration ; alſo tranſ- 
ferring the Blame to another, having Recourſe to the Status 
Qualitatis, or if you will rather have it fo, the Status Tramſla- 
rionis. | was overcome, ſays he, by one that was too ſtrong 
for me. Says the Abbeſs, then you ſhould have cry'd our. 
So I would, ſays the Priſoner, had it not been a Crime 
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to make a Noiſe in the [1] Dormitory. Whether this be 2 
Fable or not, it muſt be confeſt, there are a great man 
fooliſher things than this done. But now I will tell you what 
I have ſeen with my own Eyes. The Man's Name, and 
Place where he lives, ſhall be concealed. There was a Couſin 
of mine, a Prior that was next in Degree to the Abbot of 
the Benedictine Order, but of that fort that don't eat Fleſh, 
unleſs it were out of the Place they call the great Refectory; 
he was accounted a learned Man, and he was deſirous to 
be ſo accounted ; about fifty Years of Age: it was his daily 
Practice to drink freely, and live merrily ; and once every 
twelve Days to go to the Hot-houſes, to ſweat out the 
Diſeaſes of his Reins. Fiſh. Had he wherewithal to live at 
that Rate? But. About fix hundred Florins a Year. Fiſh. 
Such a Poverty I my ſelf would wiſh for. Bu#. In ſhort, 
with drinking and . — he had brought himſelf into a 
Conſumption. The Doctors had given him over; the Abbot 
order'd him to eat Fleſh, adding that terrible Sentence, Upon 
Pain of Diſobedience; but he, tho? at the Point of Death, 
could ſcarce be brought to taſte Fleſh, tho for many Years 
he had had no Avreſion to Fleſh. Fiſh. A Prior and an 
Abbot well match'd! I gueſs who they are, for I remem- 
ber I have heard the ſame Story from their own Mouths. 
But. Gueſs. Fiſh. Is not the Abbot a luſty fat Man, that 
has a ſtammering in his Speech; and the Prior a little Man, 
but ſtrait-bodied and lon 3 2 But. Lou have gueſsd 
right. Fiſh. Well, now FI make you amends; T'll tell you 
what I faw with my own Eyes but other Day; and what I 
was not only preſent at, but was in a manner the chief 
Actor. There were two Nuns that went to pay a Viſit to ſome 
of their Kinsfolks; and when they came to the Place, 
their Man-ſervant had left behind him their Prayer-book, 
which was according to the Cuſtom of the Order and Place 
where they liv d. Good God! What a vexatious thing that 
was! They did not dare to go to * before they had 
ſaid their Veſpers, nor could they read in any Book but 
their own ; and at the ſame time all the Company was in 

eat haſte to go to Supper: the Servant runs back, and 
— at Night brings the Book; and by that time they had 
ſaid their Prayers, and got to Supper, twas ten o Clock at 
Night. But. That is not much to be found fault with hitherto. 


LY 
[1] Dormitorio, A Place in a Monaſtery divided into Cells, where the 


Monks and Nuns lay diſtinct by themſelves, in which it was forbidden by 
their Statutes to talk one with another, : a. 


Fiſh. 
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Fiſh. You have heard but one Part of the Story yet. At 
Supper the Nuns began to grow merry with Wine ; they 
lugh'd, and jok'd, and kiſs d, and not —— neither, 
till you could hardly hear what was ſaid for the Noiſe 
they made; but no body uſed more Freedom than thoſe two 
Virgins that would not go to Supper before they had ſaid their 
Prayers. After Supper there was dancing, ſinging of laſci- 
vious Songs, and ſuch Doings I am aſham'd to ſpeak of; inſo- 
much that I am much afraid that Night hardly paſ d very 
honeſtly; if it did, the wanton Plays, Nods and Kiſſes 
deceived me. But. I don't blame the Nuns for this, fo 
much as the Prieſts that look after them; but, come on, III 
give you Story for Story, or rather a Hiſtory that I my ſelf 
was an Eye-witneſs of. A little while ſince there were ſome 
Perſons ſent to Priſon for baking Bread on a Sunday, tho? at 
the fame time they wanted it. Indeed, I do not blame the 
Deed, but I do the Puniſhment. A little after, being Palm 
Sunday, I had Occaſion to go to the next Street, and bei 
there about four o' Clock in the Afternoon, I ſaw a Sight, 
can't well tell whether I ſhall call it ridiculous or wretched : I 
ſcarce believe any Bacchanals ever had ſo much Lewdneſs in 
them; ſome were ſo drunk they reel d to and fro, like a Ship 
toſꝰd by the Waves, being without a Rudder; others were 
ſupporting one ſo drunk he could not go, and hardly able to 
ſtand themſelves; others fell down, and could ſcarce get u 
Fun; ſome were crowned with Leaves of Oak. Fiſh. 

ine-Leaves and Wands would have befitted them better; 
the Senior of them, acting the Part of [I] Silenus, was car- 
ried like a Pack upon Mens Shoulders, after the Manner 
they carry a dead Corps, with his Feet foremoſt, but with 

ads leſt he ſhould be choak'd with his own 
Vomit, — plentifully down the Heels of thoſe that 
carry d hindmoſt; and as to the Bearers, there was not a 
ſober Man amongſt em; they went along laughing, but after 
ſuch a manner, that you might perceive they had loſt their 
Senſes. In ſhort, they were all mad; and in this Pickle 
they made a Cavalcadeè into the City in the Day- time. Fiſh. 
How came they to be all ſo mad ? But. You muſt know, 
in the next Town, there was Wine ſold ſomething cheaper 
thanin the City, ſo a Parcel of boon Companions went thither, 
that they might attain the greater Degree of Madneſs 
for the leſſer Sum of Money; but tho, indeed, they did 
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li] Silenum. A drunken God, that the Poets feign to te the Compa- 
mon and Preceptor of Bacchus. 
ſpend 
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ſpend the leſs Money, they got the more Madneſs. If theſe 
Men had but taſted an Egg, they would have been haul'd to 
Priſon as if they had committed Paricide; when, beſides 
their neglecting divine Service, and Evening Prayers upon 

ſo ſacred a Day, ſo much Intemperance was not omy com- 
mitted with Impunity, but no body ſeem'd to be ſo much as 
diſpleas'd at it. FH. But that you may not wonder ſo much 
at that, in the midſt of the Cities, and in Alehouſes next to 
the Churches, upon the moſt ſolemn Holidays, there was 
drinking, finging, dancing, fighting, with ſuch a Noiſe and 
Tumult, that divine Service could not be perform'd, nor one 
Word heard that the Parſon faid. But if the ſame Men had 
ſet a Stitch in a Shoe, or eat Pork on a Friday, they would 
have been ſeverely handled. 'Tho' the Lord's Day was inſti- 
tuted chiefly for this End, that they might be at leiſure to 
attend to the Doctrine of the Goſpel ; and therefore it was 
forbid to mend Shoes, that they might have leiſure to trim 
their Souls. But is not this a ſtrange erting of Judg- 
ment? But. A prodigious one. Fiſh. Whereas there are 
two things in the ordering a Faſt, the one Abſtinence from 
Meat, and the other the Choice of it; there is ſcarce an 
body ignorant, that the firſt is either a divine Command, 
or very near it; but the other not only human, but alſoina 
manner oppoſite to the Apoſtles real ine; however we 
excule it, nevertheleſs by a prepoſterous Judgment in com. 
mon, it is no Crime to eat a Supper, but to taſte a Bit of 
Meat that is forbidden by Man, but permitted by God, and 
alſo by the Apoſtles, this is a capital Crime. e tho 
it is not certain they were commanded by the Apoſtles, yet 
they are recommended in their Examples and Epiſtles. But 
the forbidding the eating of Meats, that God has made to 
be eaten with Thankſgiving, if we were to defend that before 
St. Paul, as a Judge, to what Shifts ſhould we be driven? 
And yet, almoſt all the World over, Men eat plentifully, 
and no body is offended at it; but if a ſick Man taſte a Bit 
of a Chicken, the whole Chriſtian Religion is in danger. In 
England the common People have u Supper every other Day, 
in Leut time, and no body wonders at it; but if a Man, at 
Death's Door in a Fever, ſhould ſup a little Chicken Broth, 
it is accounted a Crime worſe than Sacrilege. Among the 
fame Perſons in Leut time, than which there is nothing of 
greater Antiquity, nor more religiouſly obſerv'd among 
Chriſtians, as I have ſaid before, they ſup without any Pe- 
nalty ; but if you ſhall attempt to do the ſame, after Let 
is over, on a Friday, no body will bear it; if you ask the 
Reaſon of it, thev']] tell you *tis the Cuſtom of the Count 
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They curſe a Man who does not obſerve the Cuſtom of the 
Country, and yet they forgive themſelves the Neglect of the 
antient Cuſtom of the univerſal Church. Fiſh. He is not to 
be approved, that without Cauſe neglects the Cuſtom of the 
Country wherein he lives. But. No more do I blame them 
that divide Lent between God and their Bellies ; but I find 
fault with prepoſterous Cenſuring in Matters. Fiſh. Tho' the 
Lord's Day was inſtituted in an eſpecial Manner, that Perſons 
might meet — to hear the Goſpel preach'd ; he that 
does not hear Maſs, is look d upon as an abominable Sinner; 
but he that neglects to hear a Sermon, and plays at Ball in 
the time, is innocent. But. What a mighty Crime 1s 1t 
accounted for any one to receive the Sacrament, not having 
firſt waſh'd his Mouth? when, at the ſame time, they do 
nor ſtick to take it with an unpurified Mind, defiled with 
vie Affections. But. How many Prieſts are there, that 
would die before they would participate the Sacrament in a 
Chalice and Charger, that has not been conſecrated by a 
Biſhop, or in their Every-day Clothes? But among them all 
that are thus nice, how many do we ſee that are not at all 
afraid to come to the Lord's Table, drunk with the laſt 
Night's Debauch 2 How fearful are they, leſt they ſhould 
touch the Wafer with that Part of the Hand that has not 
deen dipp'd in conſecrated Oil? Why are they not as reli- 
gious in taking care, that an unhallow'd Mind does not 
offend the Lord himſelf? But. We won't ſo much as touch 
2 conſecrated Veſſel, and think we have been guilty of a 
heinous Offence, if we ſhall chance ſo to do; and yet in 
the mean time, how unconcern'd are we, while we violate 
the living Temples of the Holy Spirit? Fiſh. Human Con- 
ſtitutions require that no Baſtard, lame, or one that hath 
but one Eye, be admitted to any ſacred Function; how nice 
are we as to this Point? But in the mean time, Unlearned, 
Gameſters, Drunkards, Soldiers, and Murderers, are admit- 
ted every where. They tell us, that the Diſeaſes of the 
Mind lie not open to our View: I don't ſpeak of thoſe things 
that. are hidden, but of ſuch as are more plain to be ſeen 
than the rogue of the Body. There are Biſhops like- 
wile, that have nothing, as to their Function to value them- 
{elves upon, but ſome ſordid Accompliſhments. The Gift 
of Preaching, which is the chief Dignity of a Biſhop, this 
they make to give place to every ſordid thing; which they 
would never do, unleſs they were poſſeſs d with a pre- 
poſterous Judgment. He that ſhall profane a Holy-day 
inſtituted by a Biſhop, is hurried away to Puniſhment: but 
ſome great Men ſetting at nought the Conſtitution of "00m 
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| Perſons for the Succour of the Old, Sick, and Needy, think 


his Name is Gerſon, ſay further, if there be 


weak, to faſt, commit a double Sin: Firſt, againſt Brotherly 


Pope, who would not involve them in a Law, the Obſer- 
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and Councils, and all their Thunder-bolts, who hinder Ca 
nonical Elections, ravage the Church-Lands, not ſpari 
Alms-Houſes and Hoſpitals, erected by the Alms of — 


themſelves Chriſtians enough, if they do but wreak 
their ill Temper upon Perſons that offend in trivial Matters, 
But. But we had better let great Men alone, and talk abour 
Salt-Fiſh and Fleſh. Fiſh. I agree with you: Let us return 
to Faſts and Fiſh. I have heard ſay that the Pope's Laws 
do by Name except Boys, old Men, and ſick and weak Per- 
ſons, ſuch as work hard, Women with Child, ſucking Chil 
dren, and very poor People. But. I have often heard the 
ſame. Fiſh. I have alſo heard a very great Divine, I think 
| any other Caſe 
of equal Weight with thoſe which the Pope's Laws 
except by Name, the Force of the Precept gives way in 
like manner. For there are peculiar Habits © y whi 
render the Want of ſome things more material than an 
evident Diſeaſe; and there are Diſtempers that do not appear 
that are more dangerous than thoſe that do: therefore he 
that is acquainted with his own Conſtitution, has no need 
to conſult a Prieſt; even as Infants do not, becauſe their 
Circumſtances exempt them from the Law. And therefore 
they that oblige Boys, or very old Men, or Perſons otherwiſe 


Charity: And ſecondly, againſt the very Intention of the 


vation of which would be pernicious to them. Whatſoever 
Chriſt has ordered, he has ordained for the Health of Bod 
and Mind both; neither does any Pope claim to himſ 
ſuch a Power, as by any Conſtitution of his, to — any 
Perſon into danger of Life: As, ſuppoſe that any Perſon b 

not eating in the Evening, ſhould not reſt at — — and ſo 
for want of Sleep be in er of growing light- „ he 

is a Murderer, both againſt the Senſe of the Church, and 
the Will of God. Princes, as oft as it ſuits with their Con- 
veniency, publiſh an Edict threatning with a capital Puniſh- 
ment : How far their Power extends I will not determine; 
but this I will venture to ſay, they would act more ſafely, if 
they did not inflict Death for any other Cauſes, than ſuch as 
are expreſs d in the _=_ Scriptures. In things blame-wor- 
thy, the Lord dehorts from going to the Extremity of the 
Limits, as in the Caſe of Perjury, forbidding to ſwear at 
all; in Murder, forbidding to be angry; we by a human 
Conftitution force Perſons upon the extreme Crime of Ho- 
micide, which we call N cul ity. Nay, as oft as a probable 
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appears, it is a Duty of Charity, of our own accord; 
to exhort our Neighbour to thoſe things that the Weakneſs 
of his Body requires: And if there be no apparent Cauſe, 
yer it is the Duty of Chriſtian Charity kindly to ſuppoſe it 
may be done with a good Intention, unleſs it carries along 
with it a manifeſt Contempt of the Church. A profane 
iſtrate very juſtly puniſhes thoſe that eat contumaciouſly 
and ſeditiouſly ; but what every one ſhall eat in his own 
Houſe, is rather the Buſineſs of a Phyſician than a Magi- 
ſtrate: Upon which Account, if any Perſon ſhall be fo wicked 
2 to cauſe any Diſorder; they are guilty of Sedition, and 
not the Perſon that conſults his own Health, and breaks no 
Law, neither of God nor Man. In this the Authority of 
the Pope is — tis abſurd to pretend the Authority 
of Popes in this Caſe, who are Perſons of ſo much Huma- 
nity, that if they did but know a good Reaſon for it, they 
would of their own accord invite them to thoſe things that 
are for their Health, and defend them by Diſpenſations 
againſt the Slanders of all Perſons; and beſides, throughout 
Italy, they permit Fleſh to be ſold in certain Markets, for 
the ſake of.the Health of ſuch Perſons as are not compre- 
hended in that Law. Beſides, I have heard Divines that have 
not been preciſe in their Sermons, ſay, Don't be afraid at 
Supper-time to eat a Piece of Bread, or drink a Pint of 
ine or Ale, to ſupport the Weakneſs of the Body. If th 
take upon them the Authority of indulging, ſo that they will 
indulge a ſmall — — to thoſe that are in Health, and that 
contrary to the Ordinance of the Church, which requires 
Faſting; may they not permit not only a ſmall Supper, but a 
etty hearty one, to ſuch Perſons whoſe Weakneſs requires 
it and the Popes themſelves expreſly declare that they approve 
it? If any one treats his Body with Severity, it may be called 
Zeal, for every one knows his own Conſtitution beſt ; but 
where is the Piery and the Charity of thoſe Perſons that 
reduce a weak Brother, wherein the Spirit is willing, but the 
Fleſh weak, even to Death's Door, or bringing him into a 
Diſeaſe worſe than Death itſelf, againſt the Law of Nature, 
the Law of God, and the Senſe and Meaning of the Law of 
the Pope himſelf > But. What you mention brings to my 
Mind what I ſaw my ſelf about two Years ſince: I believe 
you know Eros [1] an old Man, about ſixty Years of Age, 


ET 
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[8] Erotem. Here is meant Eraſmus himſelf, as appears in the Account 
of his Life; for both the Names fignify Lovely, and are of the ſame Ori- 
Binal, 7. e. from zd, I love. 

a2 Man 
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2 Man of a very weakly Conſtitution, who by a lingri 
Ilineſs, acute Diſeaſes, and hard Studies, even enough to 
kill a Horſe, was brought to Death's Door. This Man by 
fome occult Quality in Nature, had, from a Child, a great 
Averſion to eating Fiſh, and an Inability to endure Falling 
ſo that he never attempted them without imminent Hazard 
of his Life; at laſt obtain d a Diſpenſation from the Pope 
to defend him againſt the malevolent Tongues of ſome 
Phariſaical Spirits. He not long ago, upon the Invitation of 
Friends, goes to the . Ju ae a City not at all like 
its Name: it was then Lent-time, and a Day or two were 
devoted to the Enjoyment of his Friends, in the mean time 
Fiſh was the common Diet; but he, leſt he gave Offence to 
any Perſon, tho he had his —_— to juſtify him, as well 
as the Pope's Diſpenſation to bear him out, eat Fiſh. He 
perceived his old Diſtemper coming upon him, which was 
worſe than Death it ſelf: ſo he prepares to take his Leave 
of his Friends, and go home; being neceſſitated fo to do, 
unleſs he would lie fick there. Some there ſuſpeCting that 
he was in ſuch haſte to go, becauſe he could not bear to eat 
Fiſh, got Glaucoplutus, a very learned Man, and a chief 
Magiſtrate in that Province, to invite him to Breakfaſt. 
Eros being quite tir'd with Company, which he could not 
avoid in a publick Inn, conſented to go, but upon this Con- 
dition, that he ſhould make no Proviſion, but a Couple of 
Eggs, which he would eat ſtanding, and immediately take 
Horſe and be gone. He was promiſed it ſhould be as he 
deſir d; but when he comes, there was a Fowl provided: 
Eros taking it ill, taſted nothing but the Eggs, and riſing 
from Table, took Horſe, ſome learned Men bearing him 
— Part of the Way. But however it came about, the 
Smell of the Fowl got into the Noſes of ſome Sycophants, 
and there was as great a Noiſe in the City, as if ten Men 
had been murder'd; nor was the Noiſe confin'd there, but 
was carried to other Places two Days Journey off, and, as is 
uſual, ſtill gain'd by carrying; adding, that if Eros had not 
got away, he had been carried before the Juſtice, which 
tho” that was falſe, yet true it was, that Glaucopletus was 
obliged to give the Magiſtrate Satisfaction. But now conſi- 
dering the Circumſtances of Eros, had he eat Fleſh in pub- 
lick, who could juſtly have been offended at it? And yet in 
the. ſame City all — but eſpecially on Holidays, 
they drink till they are mad, baul, dance, fight, play at Dice 
at the Church-door, fo that you can't hear what the Parſon 
ys when he is preaching; and this is no Offence, Fiſb. 
A wonderful Perverſity of Judgment! But. Ill tell you — 
Is e 
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ver Story not much unlike this: It is now almoſt two Years 
face the fame Eros went for the fake of his Health to Fer- 
geri, and I out of Civility bore him Company. He went 
0 2n old Friend's Houſe, who had given him frequent Invi- 
mions by Letters: He was a great Man, and one of the 
pilars of the Church. When they came to eating of Fiſh, 
Fros began to be in his old Condition; a whole Troop of 
Diſtempers were en upon him, a Fever, ſevere Head- 
ich, Vomiting, and the Stone. His Landlord, tho' he ſaw 
tis Friend in this Danger, did not dare to give him a Bit of 
Fleſh-meat ; but why ? he ſaw a great many Reaſons that he 
alt do it; he ſaw likewiſe the Pope's Licence: but he was 
ud of publick Cenſure ; and the Diſeaſe had grown ſo far 
him, that then it was in vain to give it him. Fiſh. 

What did Eros do? I know the Man's Temper, he'd ſooner 
de than be injurious to his Friend. But. He ſhut himſelf up 
na Chamber, and lived three Days after his own Manner; 
hs Dinner was one Egg, and his Drink Water and Sugar 
boifd. As ſoon as his Fever was abated he took Horſe, 
carrying Proviſion along with him. Fiſb. What was it? 
But, Almond-Milk in a Bottle, and dry'd Grapes in his 
Portmanteau. When he came home, the Stone ſeiz'd him, 
nd he lay by it for a whole Month. But for all this, after he 
ws gone, there was a very hot, but a falſe Report of eating 
Heſh follow'd him, which reach'd as far as Paris; and a 
geit many notorious Lyes told about it. What Remedy do 
you think proper for ſuch Offences? Fiſh. I would have 
every Body empty their Chamber-pots upon their Heads, and 
i they happen to meet them in the Street, to ſtop their Noſes 
while they go by them, that they may be brought to a Senſe 
of their Madneſs. But. I think truly the Divines ought to 
write ſharply againſt ſuch Phariſaical Impiety. But what is 
jour Opinion of his Landlord ? Fiſh. He ſeems to me a very 
— Man, who knows from what frivolous Cauſes the 
N excite ſuch diſmal Tragedies. Bat. This may in- 
be the Effect of Prudence, and we may interpret the 
fd Man's Timorouſneſs as favourably as may be; but 
many are there, who in the like Caſe ſuffer their 
brother to die, and pretend a Cautiouſneſs to act againſt the 
Uſage of the Church, and to the Offence of the People; 
but have no Fear upon them of acting to the Offence of the 
People, in living a Life publickly ſcandalous, in Rioting, 
Whoring, Luxury, and Idfencks, in the higheſt Contempt of 
Religion, in Rapine, Simony, and Cheating? Fiſh. There 
ve too many ſuch ; that which they call Piety, is nothing 
but a barbarous and impious N But yer methinks hey 
| C m 
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ſeem to be more cruel, who do not leave a Man in dang 
| occaſionally, but invent Dangers for him, and force mu 
into them as into a Trap, into manifeſt Danger of both Bog 
and Soul, eſpecially having no Authority for it. But. I wt 
to hear what you have to 25 Fiſh. About thirty Yan 
ago I livd at Paris, in the College calld Vinegar-Colly 
But. That's a Name of Wiſdom : But what fay you? ba 
a Salt · Fiſhmonger dwell in that four — * o wonde 
then, he is ſo acute a Diſputant in Queſtions in Divinity; 
for, as I hear, the very Walls there teach Divinity. pj, 
You ſay very right; but as for me, I brought nothing out d 
it but my Body full of groſs Humours, and my Clothes ful 
of Lice. But to go on as I began: Ar that time one Juby 
Standonius was Preſident, a Man whoſe Temper you woll 
not miſlike, and whoſe Qualifications you would covet; for 
as I remember, in his Youth, when he was very poor lin- 
ſelf, he was very charitable, and that is much to be com- 
mended ; and if he had till ſupply'd the Neceſſities of young 
Perſons, as he found them ials for 8 ther 
Studies, he would not have had ſo much Money to aye 
ſpent laviſhly, but would have done praiſe-worthily : But 
what with lying hard, by bad and yu Diet, late and had 
Studies, within one Year's Space, of many y Men of 
ood Genius, and very hopeful, ſome he killa, others he 
linded, others he made run diſtracted, and others he 
brought into the Leproſy, ſome of whom I know very wel; 
and in ſhort, not one of them but what was in danger by 
him. Was not this Cruelty * one's Neighbour ? Neither 
did this content him, but adding a Cloke and Cow], he tk 
away the eating of Fleſh altogether, and tranſplanted fuel 
Plants as thoſe into far diſtant Countries: So that if even 
one ſhould give themſelves ſuch a Liberty as he did him- 
ſelf, their Followers would over-ſpread the whole Face d 
the Earth. If Monaſteries had their Riſe from ſuch Beg 
nings as theſe, what Danger are not only Popes, but King 
themſelves in! It is a pious thing to glory in the Conver- 
fion of a Neighbour to Piety; but to ſeek for Glory in 4 
Dreſs” or Diet, is Phariſaical. To ſupply the Want 0 1 
Neighbour, is a Part of Piety ; to take care that the Libe 
rality of good Men be not converted to Luxury, anne 
but to drive a Brother into Diſtem Madneſs, and Death, 
is Cruelty, is murdering him. Intention of Murder 
may, indeed, be wanting, but Murder it is. Perhaps ſome 
will fy no body forces them into this kind of Life; the 
come into it voluntary, they beg to be admitted, and they 


are at Liberty to go away when they are weary of it; re 
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x7 2 cruel Anſwer. Is it to be thought, that young Men 
nel better what is good for them, than Men of 5 
rience, and Age? A Man _ thus excuſe himſelt to 
olf, that had drawn him into a Trap, when he was almoſt 
mind with Hunger. But can he that ſets unwholeſom 


et 
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V Fleſh for Hunger, ſo excuſe himſelf to him when 
wiſhing, by ſaying, No body forc'd you to eat it, you devour d 
tat was ſet before you willingly and eagerly ? May he not 


ceſſity is very prevalent, Hunger is very ſharp; therefore 
anten to uſe theſe plauſible — They were, 
deed, at liberty to let it alone; but whoſoever uſes ſuch 
wines, uſes Force. Neither did this Cruelty only deſtroy 
jean Perſons, but many Gentlemens Sons too, and ſpoibd 
wy 2 hopeful Genius. It is, indeed, the Part of a Father, 
pholdin Youth, that is apt to grow laſcivious, by Reſtraint. 


yen them w ey ask for their Commons; and as for 
heir Drink, they muſt draw that out of a Well that gives 


ue by the Coldneſs of the Morning: I have known many 
t were brought to ſuch an ill State of Health, that they 
menever got over it to this Day. There were Chambers on 
Ground-floor, and rotten Plaiſter, they ſtood near a ſtinking 
ſe of Office, in which none ever dwelt, but he either 
we his Death, or ſome grievous Diſtemper. I ſhall ſay 
jothing of the unmerciful W Ripping, even of innocent 
felons. This they ſay is to b eir Fierceneſs, for ſo 
hey call a ſprightly Genius; and therefore, they thus cow 
her Spirits, to make them more humble in the Monaſte- 
8: Nor ſhall I take notice how many rotten Eggs were 
en; nor how much ſour Wine was drank. Perhaps theſe 
ings may be mended now; but however, tis too late for 
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Nor do I mention theſe things becauſe I have any ill Will to 


Ion, leſt human Severity ſhould mar inexperienc'd and tender 
ge under the Pretence of Religion. How much Civility, 
r true Piety, may be taught there at preſent, I don't deter- 
Mine. If I could but ſee that thoſe that put on a Cowl, 
pit off Naughtineſs, I ſhould exhort every body to wear 
ne. But beſides, the Spirit of a vigorous Age is not to be 
4 for this ſort of Life; but the Mind is to be form d for 

. I can ſcarce enter into a Carthuſian Monaſtery, but I 


Cc2 time 


4 poiſonous Food before a Man that is ready to — 
18 ' 


fy anſwer him, You have not given me Food, but Poiſon? 


u in the Depth of Winter, here's a Morſel of Bread 


ad Water, unwholeſome of itſelf, if it were not made the 


boſe that are dead already, or carry about an infected Carcaſs. 
A but I thought it worth while to give this Moni- 


nd ſome Fools and ſome Madmen among them. But it is 
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to go to Junketting, Whoring, and Drinking, Fighting 


- they might accuſtom themſelyes to lift up their Hearts 19 


that lobk upon it a heinous Sin to omit any Part of ther 


an Orportunity, they would kill them; nor are they aft 


|  betore the Altar, that they have 
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time now, after ſo long a D greſſion, to return to our wp 
Propoſi ion. But. We loſe nothing by the Digreſlion, x 
long as we have ralk'd to the Purpoſe ; but, perhaps, yy 
have ſome hing further to add concerning human Conſt. 
tions. Fh. In my Mind, he does by no Means obſerves 
human Conſtitution, who neglects to do what he aimd g 
that ordain'd it. He that upon Holydays forbears working 
and does not employ them in divine Duties, profane the 
Day, by neglecting to do that for which End it was appoints; 
therefore is one good Work forbidden that a better may bg 
Cone. But now, as for thoſe that leave their ſecular Employ 

and 


Gaming, they are guilty of a double Profanation of it. Bu, 
It is my Opinion, that the Task of ſaying Prayers was impoſe 
upon Prieſts and Monks for this Purpoſe, that by this Exercie 


God: and yet he that neglects ſaying his Prayers, is 1 
Danger to be puniſhed ; but he that only mumbles owe 
the Words wi:h his Mouth, and does not regard the Mem- 
ing of em, nay, nor take Pains ſo much as to learn the 
Language they are written in, without which he cant tel 
what the Sound meaneth, is accounted a good Man by other, 
and he thinks himſelf ſuch. Fiſb. I know a great many Priefy 


Prayers, or by Miſtake to have ſaid concerning the Virgin 
Mary, when they ſhould have ſaid concerning St. Pal 
Bur. the fame Perſons count it no Crime to game, whore, 
and drink, tho theſe things are forbidden both by the Lay 
of God and Man. But. Nay, I my ſelf have known a ger 
many, that would ſooner die than be perſuaded to take the 
Sacrament af er they had chanc'd to taſte a Bit of Food, or 
let a _ of Water go down their Throat while they were 
waſhing their Mouths; yet the ſame Perſons will own, tht 
they have ſo much Malice againſt ſome, that, if they hd 


with this Temper of Mind to approach the Lord's Table 
Fi b. I hat they take the Sacrament faſting, is a human 
Ordinance; but that they lay aſide Wrath 1 hay come 
to the Lord's Table, is a Command of the Lord himſel. 
But. But then again, how prepoſterouſly do we judge cor. 
cerning Perjury ? He is accounted an infamous Perſon, wo 
ſwears he has paid a Debt, when it is proved he has not 
Bur Perjury is not — upon a Prieſt, who publickly les 
unchaſtly, tho he publickly profeſs a Life of Chaſtity. Fil. 
Why don't you tell this to the — Vicars, who ſwell 

und all that they prefn 
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p be entred into holy Orders, to be fir Perſons in Age, 
ing and Manners; when for the moſt part there are 
Garce two or three that are tolerable, and moſt of them 
iure fit to follow the Plow ? But. He is puniſhed, that 
eng provok d, ſwears in a Paſſion; but they that forſwear 
ves every three Words they ſpeak, ſcape ſcot free. 
nd But they don't ſwear from their Hearts. But. By the 
kane colourable Pretence you may vindicate a Man that 
ls ano her, ſaying, he did noc do it in his Heart. Perjury 
telz , nor lawful either in jeſt or earneſt; and it would make 
y be the Crime the greater to kill a Man in jeſt. Fiſh. What if we 
p Gould weigh the Oaths Princes take at their Coronation in 
de ame Scale? Bur. Theſe things, tho indeed they are 
Bey ſerious Matters, being done cuſtomarily, are nor accounted 
P.juries. There is the ſame Complaint concerning Vows. 
The Vow of Matrimony is without doubt of divine Right; 
ct it is diſſolved by entring into a mcnaſtick Life of Man's 
ention. And tho there is no Vow more rel.zious than 
that of Baptiſm, yer he that changes his Habit, or his Place, 
b fought after, apprehended, confn'd, and ſometimes put 
to Death for the Honour of the Order, as tho' he had 
murder d his Father; bur thoſe whoſe Lives are diametri- 
'ally repugnant io their Baptiſmal Vows, in hat they ſ-rve 
Mammon, their Beilies, and the Pomps of this World, are 
in mighty Eſteem, are never charged with breaking their 
Vow, nor upbraided, nor call'd Apoſtates; but are reckon d 
Chriſtians. Bet. The common People have the like 
ſteem of good and bad Deeds, and the Safeguard of Vir- 
tue: What a Scandal is ir for a Maid to be overcome? But 
2 lying, flanderous Tongue, and a malicious, envious Mind, 
ze greater Crimes; and where is it that a ſmall Theft is 
not puniſh'd more ſeverely than Adultery. No body will 
willingly keep him Company that has been accuſed of 
Theft; but it is accounted a Piece of Honour, to hold a 
Familiarity with ſuch as are drench'd in Adult-ry. No body 
wil deign to marry a Daughter to a Hingm in who executes 
the Law for a Livelihood, and a judge do:s the ſame; 
but they have no Averſion at all to the Affinity of a Soldier, 
who has run away from his Parents, and liſted himſelt a 
Soldier for Hire, and is defiled with all the Rapes, Theſts, 
Sacrileges, Murders, and other Crimes, that uſed io be com- 
mitted in their Marches, Camps, and Retreats; this, may 
be taken for a Son in Law, — tho? he be worſe than any 
» a Maid may love him dearly, and account him a 
noble Perſonage. He that ſteals a little Money muſt be 
Cc 3 hang d; 
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bang d; but they chat cheat the Publick of their Mon 
and impoveriſh by Monopolies, Extortiong, 11 
Tricking and Cheating, are held in great Eſteem. pj 


They that poiſon one Perſon, are d for it; but 
3 — 8 — Nation with — * Proviſiow 
unpuniſh'd. But. I know ſome Monks gm thy 
they think themſelves in the Jaws of the „if bychance 
are not 
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they are without their Veſtments ; but 
at all afraid of his Claws, while they are Dk ering 
drunkening, and acting maliciouſly. Fiſh. There are a 
many ſuch to be ſeen among * prone Perſons, that can't Ln 
their Houſe ſafe from evil Spirits, unleſs they have hoh 
Water, holy Leaves, and Wax Tapers; but they are ng 
afraid of em becauſe God is ſo often offended in them, a 
the Devil ſerved in them. Bur. How many are there, who 
t more Truſt in * of the Virgin Mary, 
. Chriſtopher, than of Chriſt himſelf? worſhip the 
Mother with Images, Candles, and Songs; and offend Chr 
heinouſly by their impious Living. A Mariner when ing 
Storm is more ready to invoke St. Chriſtopher, or ſome one 
or other of the Saints, than Chriſt himſelf. And they think 
they have made the 7 their Friend, by finging her in 
the Evening the little Song, Salve Regina, tho? a 
know what it is they do ſing; when they have more 
to be afraid, that the Virgin ſhould think they jeer her by 
their ſo ſinging, when the whole Day, and great Part d 
the Night is ſpent in obſcene Diſcourſes, Drunkennefs, and 
ſuch Doings as are not fit to be mentioned. Fiſh. Ay; 1 
ſo a Soldier, when he's about any dangerous Enterpriſe, is 
more ready to remember George, or Barbara, than Chriſt. 
And tho? there is no Reverence more acceptable to the Saints 
than the Imitation of their Deeds, by which they have - 
foes themſelves to Chriſt, that is deſpis d as much as can 
; and we fancy that St. Anthony is mightily attach d to u 
if we keep ſome Hogs conſecrated to him, and have hin 
p_ upon Doors and Walls with his Hog, his Fire, and 
is Bell; and never fear that which is more to be dreaded, 
leſt he ſhould look with an evil Eye upon thoſe Houſes 
where thoſe Wickedneſſes reign, that the holy Man always 
abhorred. Do we ſay over Rofaries and Salutations to the 
Virgin? we ſhould rather recount to her the Humiliation df 
our Pride, the repreſſing our Luſts, the forgiving of Injuries 
The Mother of Chriſt takes more Delight in ſuch Songs 2 
theſe, and theſe are the Offices that oblige them both. 
But. A Man that is ſick is more ready to remember fn 
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and more that, they that from the Pulpit 
nerpret the holy Scriptures, which none, without the Aſk - 
ance of the Spirit, can rightly underſtand, or profitably 


; Heretick, that dares to mutter againſt this Cuſtom which 
they call laudable. But the Cuſtom of the antient Fathers 
ws much more laudable, ſuch as Origen, Baſil, Chryſoſtom, 
|; 1 Ferom, and Auſtin uſed, who often invoked 
s Spirit, but never implored the Aid of the Virgin: 
But they are not at all diſpleaſed at them, who have pre- 
ſumed to alter ſo =P a Cuſtom, taken from the Doctrine 
of Chriſt and the Apoſtles, and the Examples of holy 
Fathers. Fiſb. A great many Monks are guilty of ſuch like 
Errors, who perſuade themſelves that St. Benedict is migh- 
utach d to them, if they wear his Cowl and Joke; tho' 
] don't believe he ever wore one ſo full of Folds, and that 
coſt fo much Money; and they are not afraid of his * 
in that they do not imitate him in his Life at all. But. He 
v2 very Son of St. Francis, who does not diſdain to 
wear an Aſh-colourd Habit, and a Canvas Girdle; but com- 
their Lives, and nothing can be more diſagreeable: I 
of a great many, but not of all. And this may be 
carried thro all Orders and Profeſſions. A prepoſterous Confi- 
dence ſprings from an erroneous Judgment, and from them 
both, prepoſterous Scandals. Let but a Franciſcan go out of 
Doors with a Leather Girdle, if he has chanced to loſe his 
Rope; or an Auguſtine with a Woollen one, or one that uſes 
to wear a Girdle without one; what an Abomination would ir 
be accounted ? What Danger is there, that if ſome Women 
ſhould ſee this, they would miſcarry ! And from ſuch Trifles 
3 theſe, how is brotherly Charity broke in upon! what bitter 
Envyings, how virulent 8 ings! The Lord exclaims 
2gainſt theſe in the Goſpel, and ſo does Paul vehemently, 
and ſo Divines and Preachers to do. Fiſb. Indeed 
they ought to do ſo; but there are a great many amo 
them, whoſe Intereſt it is to have People, Princes, an 
Biſhops, ſuch as they are themſelves. And there are others 
again, that have no more Senſe, as to theſe things, than 
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[1] Rochus. A new faſhioned French Saint, a notable Enthuſiaſt, who 
died in Priſon in Languedoc, Anno 1327, and is ſaid to have wrought many 
Miracles, and to have cured a great many of the P in Lac. 

u Dronyſins, He is acconnted to have been the firſt Biſhop of Parr, 
of they report, that having had his Head cut off, he carricd it in 
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whole of that Story. But. So you ſhall, if you will come 
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the People themſelves; or if they do know better, 
diſſemble it, conſulting their own Bellies, rather than the 
Intereſt of Jeſus Chriſt. And hence it comes to paſs, thy 
the People being every where OR with erroneoy 
Judgments, are ſecure where there is er, and fearſy 
where there is none; can fit down ſatisfied where 
ſhould proceed, and go forward when they ſhould return. 
And if a Man attempt to bring any one off from theſe end. 
neous Principles, preſently they cry out Sedition; as tho | 
were Sedition for any one, with better Remedies, to ende 
vour to correct a vitious Habit of Body, which an ignoram 
Pretender to Phyſick has for a long time nouriſhed, and 
almoſt brought it to be natural. But tis time to leave of 
theſe Complaints, for there is no End of them. And if the 
People ſhould hear what Diſcourſe we have, we are ind 

to have a new Proverb raiſed upon us, That a Sal-Fiß. 
monger and a Butcher trouble their Heads about ſuch thi 
But. If they did, I would return this Proverb upon them, 
Sepe etiam eſt olitor opportune locutis [1]. A little while 
ago I was talking of theſe things at the Table, and, a il 
Luck would have it, there fat a ragged, louſy, ſtern, old, 
wither'd, white-liver'd Fellow, he had ſcarce three Hairson 
his Head, and whenever he open'd his Mouth, he ſhut his 
Eyes; they ſaid he was a Divine, and he call'd me a Di- 
ciple of Antichriſt, and a great many ſuch like things. Fi. 
What did you do then? Did you fay nothing? But. 
wiſh'd him a Dram of ſound Judgment in his tinking 
Brain, if he had any. Fiſb. I ſhould be glad to hear the 


and dine with me on Thurſday next; you ſhall have a Veil. 
Pye for Dinner, ſo tender bak'd, that you may ſuck it thro 
a Quill. Fh. Fl promiſe you I will come; if you'll come 
and dine with me on Friday, I'll convince you, that we 
Fiſhmongers don't live merely on ſtinking Salt-Fiſh. 
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[1] 4 Gardener often is ſo wiſe, 
le others fitly can adviſe. 
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The FUNER A L. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy paints out the different kinds of Deaths in two 
private Perſons, deſcribing, as in a Picture, the extrava- 
gant Expence that thoſe Perſons are at, who put their 

dence in Fictious, more than thoſe that truſt in the 
Mercy of God. In the Perſon of George Balearicus, he 
takes Occaſion to rally the fooliſh Ambition of rich Men, 
who extend their Luxury and Pride beyond even Death it 
ſelf. That the Way to Death is harder than Death it 
ſelf. That God would therefore have Death to be terrible 
to us, that we might not be ready to contemn Life. That 
Phyficians don t uſe to be preſent where Perſons are dying. 
of the Orders of Monks, who play upon the Folly of rich 
Men for their own Gain, when it ſhould be their Buſineſs 
eſpecially to correct it. The Pompouſneſs of the Venetians 
at — altho it be but — 0 7 goal Cornelius, 
4 Man truly pious, compoſes himſelf for Death after ano- 
ther, and indeed a - + — Ae. 9 


MARCOLPHUS, PHADRUS. 


Mar. ere have you been, Phedrus? What are you 
juſt come out of Trophoniuss Cave? Ph. What 

makes you ask me that Queſtion? Mar. Becauſe you look 
o horridly ſad, ſour, and ſlovenly; in ſhort, you don't look at 
all like what you are called. Ph. If they that have been 
2 long time in a Smith's Shop, commonly have a dirty Face, 
do you wonder, that I that have been fo many Dzys with two 
Friends that were ſick, dying, and are now dead, ſhould 
look a little more fad than 7 uſed to do, eſpecially when 
they were both of them my very dear Friends? Mar. Who 
are they that you talk of? Ph. I ſuppoſe you know George 
Balearicus, dort you? Mar. I know him by Name, and 
that's all; I never ſaw his Face. Ph. I know the other was 
wholly a Stranger to you; his Name was Cornelius Montius. 
They were both of them my particular Friends, * 
en 
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by where any one was dying. Ph. But it has been mi 
too often, if 1 had my Wiſh. Mar. Wel, bu 
is Death ſo terrible a thing as they make it? Ph, The 
Way to't is worſe than the thing itſelf; fo that if a Man 

| — free his Mind from the Terror and Apprehenſion 
it, he would take away the worſt Part of it. And, in ſhort, 
whatſoever is tormenting, either in Sickneſs or in Death it 
ſelf, is render d much more eaſy 88 to the Wil 
of God; for, as to the Senſe of th, when the Soul is 
departing from the Body, I am of Opinion, they are either 
wholly inſenſible, or the Faculty is become very dull and 
ſtupid; becauſe Nature, before it comes to that Point, lays 
aſleep, and — — all the ſenſible Faculties. Mar. We are 
born without Senſe of Pain, as to our ſelves. Ph. But we 
are not born without Pain to our Mother. Mar. Why might 
we not die ſo ? Why would God make Death ſo full of Pan? 
Ph. He was pleaſed to make Birth painful and to 
the Mother, to make the Child the dearer to 5 and 
Death formidable to Mankind, to deter them from laying 
violent Hands upon themſelves; for when we ſee fo mary 
make away themſelves, as the Caſe ſtands, what do 75 
en 
Fl 
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think they would do, if Death had no Terror in it? As 

as a Servant, or a Son, is corrected, or a Woman is angry 
her Husband, any thing is loſt, or any thing goes croß, 
Men would | mag repair to Halters, Swords, Rivers, Pre- 
Cipices, or Poiſons. Now the Bitterneſs of Death makes us 
put a ter Value u Life, eſpecially ſince the Dead are 
out of the Reach of the Doctor. Altho', as we are not all 
born alike, ſo we do not all die alike; ſome die ſuddenly. 
others pine away with a iſhing Illneſs; thoſe that are 
ſeized with a Lethargy, uch as are ſtung by an Aſp, we 
as it were caſt into a ſound Sleep, and die without any Senſe 
of Pain. I have made this Obſervation, that there is no 
Death ſo painful, but a Man may bear it by Reſolution. 
Mar. But which of them bore his Death the moſt like a 
- Chriſtian > Ph. Why truly, in my Opinion, George died 
the moſt like a Man of Honour. Mar. Why then, is there 
any Senſe of Ambition, when a Man comes to that Point? 
Ph. I never faw two People make ſuch different Ends. If 
you will give me the Hearing, I'll tell you what End each of 
them made, and you ſhall Judge which of them a Chriſtian 
would chuſe to make. Mar. Give you the Hearing! Nay 


I defire you will not think much of the Trouble, for I have 
the greateſt Mind in the World to hear it. Ph. Well then, 


you ſhall firſt hear how George died, As ſoon a8 — 


_. kar 


certain ur of Death appeared, the Phyſicians, who 
had attend 

Word of the ER his Life, demanded their 
Fees. Mar. How many rs had he? Ph. Sometimes 
ten, ſometimes twelve, but never under fix. Mar. Enough 
in Conſcience to have done the Buſinefs of a Man in perfect 
Health. Ph. As. ſoon as ever they had gotten their Money, 
they privately hinted to ſome of his near Relations, that his 
Death was near at hand, and that they ſhould take care of 
the Good of his Soul, for there was no Hope of his Recovery; 
and this was handſomly intimated by ſome of his partic 
Friends to the fick Man himſelf, defiring him that he would 


commit the Care of his Body to God, and only mind thoſe - 


* 

things that related. to a happy Exit out of this World. George 
hearing this, look d erful ſourly at the Phyſicians, taking 
it very heinouſly, that they ſhould leave him now in his 
Diſtreſs. They told him, that Phyſicians were but Men, 
and not Gods, and that they had done what Art could do, 
but there was no Phyſick would avail againft Fate; and fo 
- — the _ Char Pb. They w What did they N for 
ey were 5 were not yet agreed upon 

the Diſtemper; one would have it to be a Dropſy, another a 
Nan another an Impoſthume in the Guts: every Man 
them would have it to be a different Diſeaſe; and this 
3 were wy hot upon all the time he was ſick. 
Mar. The Patient a bleſſed time of it all this while 
Pb. And to decide this Controverſy, they deſired by his 
Wife, that the Body might be opened, which would be for 
his Honour, being a thing very uſual among Perſons of Qua- 
lity, and very beneficial to a great many others; and that it 
would add to the Bulk of his Merits; and laſtly, they promiſed 
they would purchaſe thirty Maſſes at their own Charge 
for the Good of his Soul. It was a hard Matter to bring 
him to it, but at laſt, by the Importunities and fair Words of 
his Wife and near Relations, he was brought to conſent to it; 
and this being done, the Conſultation was diſſolved; for they 
ſay, it is not convenient that * whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to preſerve Life, ſhould be Spectators of their Patient's 
Death, or preſent at their Funerals. By and by Bervar- 
dine was ſent for to take his Confeſſion, who is, you know, 
a very reverend Man, and Warden of the — His 


eſſion was ſcarce over, but there was a whole houſeful . 


of the four Orders of begging Fryars, as they are called. 
Mar. What! ſo many Vultures to one Carcaſs? Ph. And 
now the Pariſh-Prieft was called, to give him the Extreme 
Unction, and the Sacrament of the Euchariſt. Mar. That 

was 


upon him during his Sickneſs, faying never a 
Deſpair —— —— 
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was very religiouſly done. Ph. But there had like to have 
been a very 3 Fray between the Pariſh-Prieſt and the 
Monks. Mar. What, at the ſick Man's Bed-ſide? ph. 
Nay, and Chriſt himſelf —— too. Mar. Pray, what 
was the Occaſion of ſo ſudden a Hurly-burly ? Ph. The Par- 
ſon of the Pariſh, ſo ſoon as ever he found the ſick Man had 
confeſs d to the Franciſcan, did point-blank refuſe to give 
him either the extreme Unction, the Euchariſt, or afford 
him a Burial, unleſs he heard his Confeſſion with his own 
Ears. He faid he was the Parſon of the Pariſh, and that he 
was accountable for his own Flock; and that he could nor 
do it, unleſs he was. acquainted with the Secre s of his 
Conſcience. Mar. And don't you think he was in the right? 
Pa. Why indeed they did not think ſo, for they all fell upon 
him, eſpecially Bernardine, and Vincent the Dominican, 
Mar. What. had they to ſay? Ph. They rattled off the 
Parſon ſoundly, calling him Aſs, and one fitter to be a Paſtor 
of Swine than Mens Souls I, fays Vincent, am a Batchelor 
of Divinity, and am ſhortly to be licenſed, and take my 
Degree of Doctor; and you can ſcarce read the Called, | 
ou are ſo far from being fit to dive into the Secrets of a 
an's Conſcience: But if you have ſuch an Itch of Curioſity, 
home and inquire into the Privacies of your Concubine 
and Baftards. And a great deal more of ſich Stuff, that! 
am aſham'd to mention. Mar. And did he ſay no. al 
this? Ph. Nothing, do you ſay? Never was any ſo 
nettled. I, fays he, will make a better Batchelor than you, 
of a Bean-ſtalk; as for your Maſters Dominic and Francis, 
pray where did they ever learn Ariſtotle's 8 
Arguments of Thomas, or the Speculations of Scotus? Where 
| did they take their Degree of Batchelors? You have crept 
into a credulous World, a Gompany of mean W retches, 
tho ſome I muſt confeſs were devout and learned. You 
neſted at firſt in Fields and Villages, and thence anon you 
tranſplanted your ſ:lves into opulent Ciries, and none but 
the beſt Part of them neither would content you. Your 
Buſineſs lay then only in Places that could not maintain 2 
Paſtor; but now, forſooth, none but great Mens Houſes will 
ſerve your turn. You boaſt much of your being Prieſts; but 
your Privileges are not worth a Ruſh, unleſs in the Abſence 


of the Biſhop, Paſtor, or his Curate. Not a Man of you 
. ſhall ever come into my Pulpit, Þll aſſure you, as long 4s I 
am Paſtor. It is true, I am no Batchelor; no more was St. 
Martin, and yet he diſcharged the Office of a Biſhop for all 
that. If I have not ſo much Learning as I ſhould, I 


never come a begging to you for it. Do you think the World 
| | 1 
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; ſo ſtupid, as to think the Holineſs of Dominic and Francis 
is entail'd upon the Habit? Is it any Buſineſs of yours, what 
1 do at my own Houſe? It is very well known in the 
World what you do in your Cells, and how you handle your 
' holy Virgins. No body is ignorant that you make thoſe rich 
Mens Houſes you frequent, no berter than they ſhould be. 
For the reſt, Marcolphus, you muſt excuſe me, it is too foul 
to be told; bur in truth, he handled the Reverend Fathers 
very ſcurvily ; and there had been no End of it, if George 
had not held up his Hand, in token he had ſomething to 
fay, and it was with much ado that the Storm was laid at 
laſt, tho bur for a little while. Then ſiys the ſick Man, 
Peace be among you, I'll confeſs my ſelf over again to you, 
Mr. Parſon ; and as for the Charge of tolling the Bell, my 
Funeral-rites, my Monument and Burial, they ſhall all be 
paid down to you before you go out of the Houſe; I'll take 
order thar you ſhall have no Cauſe ro complain. Mar. Did 
the Parſon refuſe this fair Propoſal ? Ph. He did not abſo- 
lutely refuſe it, ut he mutter'd ſomething to himſelf about 
' Confeſſion; bur he remitted it at laſt, and told them, there 
was no need of troubling the Patient, or the Prieſt, with the 
fame things over again; but if he had confeſs'd to me in 
time, ſ- To he, perhaps he would have made his Will upon 
better Conditions; but if it be not as it ſhould be, you 
muſt now look to it. This Equity of the ſick Man vexed 
the Monks to the Heart, who thought very much that any 
Part of the Booty ſhould go to the Parſon of the Pariſh. 
But upon my Interceſſion the Matter was compoſed ; the 
Parſon gave the ſick Man the Unction and the Sacrament, 
K Dues, and went away. Mar. Well, now cer- 
tainly a Calm follow'd this Storm, did there not? Ph. So 
far from it, that this Storm was no ſooner laid, than a worſe 
follow'd. Mar. Upon what Ground pray? Ph. Tl! tell 
ou. There were four Orders of Begging-Fryars in the 

ouſe already; and now, in comes a fifth of Croſs-Bearers, 
againſt which all the other four Orders riſe up in a Tumult, 
 & illegitimate and ſpurious, ſaying, Where did you ever ſee 
2 Waggon with five Wheels? or with what Face would they 
reckon more Orders of Mendicants, then there were Evan- 

liſts? At this Rate ye may even as well call in all the 

Bars to ye, from the Bridges and Croſs-ways. Mar. What 
Reply made the Croſs-bearers to this? Ph. They asked 
them how the Waggon of the Church went before there were 
any Mendicants at all ? and ſo after chat, when there was bur 
one Order, and then again when there were three? As for the 


Number of the Evangeliſts, fay they, it has no more Affinit 
wi 
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| with our Orders, than with the Dye, for having on every 
Side four Angles. Pray, Who . the Avguſtines or 
Carmelites into the Order? When did Auſtin or Elias go x 
ens For they make them to be Principals of thei 
Order. Theſe and a great deal more dred out 
violently; but being over- power d with Numbers of the 
four Orders, they could not ſtand the Charge, but were forced 
to quit the Ground, but threatning them with dreadful things, 
Mar. Well, but I hope all was quiet now. Ph. Nay, not 
fo, for this Confederacy againſt the fifth Order, was come 
almoſt to Daggers drawing; the Franciſcan and Dominican 
would not allow the Azguſtines and Carmelites to be true 
Mendicants, but Baſtards and Suppoſititidus. This Contention 
roſe to that Height, that I was afraid it would have come to 
Blows. Mar. And could the fick Man endure all this > Ph. 
They were not in his Bed-chamber now, but in a Court that 
joined to it, but ſo that he could hear every Word they ſaid; 
for there was no whiſpering, believe me, but they very fairly 
exerciſed their Lungs. des, Men, as you know, are 
quicker of hearing than ordinary, in Sickneſs. Mar. But 
what was the End of this Diſpute ? Ph. Why, the ſick Man 
ſent them word by his Wife, that if they would but hold 
their Tongues a little, he would ſet all to rights ; and there- 
fore delired that the Auguſtines and Carmelites ſhould 
away for the preſent, and that they ſhould be no Loſers 
it, for they ſhould have the fame Portion of Meat ſent them 
home, that thoſe had that ſtaid there. He gave DireCtion, that 
all the five Orders ſhould aſſiſt at his Funeral, and that every 
one of them ſhould have an equal Share of Money; but 
that they ſhould not all be ſet (down) at the common 
Table, left they ſhould fall together by the Ears. Mar. The 
Man underſtood Oeconomy, I perceive, that had the Skill to 
compoſe ſo many Differences, even upon his Death-bed. Ph. 
Phoo; he had been an Officer in the Army for many Years, 
where ſuch Sort of Mutinies are common among the Soldiers. 
Mar. Had he a great Eſtate? Ph. A very great one. 
Mar. But ill-gotten perhaps, as is common, by Rapine, Sa- 
crilege, and — Ph. Indeed Officers commonly do 
fo, and I will not ſwear for him that he was a Jot better 
than his Neighbours: But if I don't miſtake the Man, he 
made his Fortune by his Wit, rather than by down-right 
Violence. Mar. After what manner? Ph. He underſtood 
Arithmetick very well. Mar. And what of that ? Pb. 
What of that ? why, he would reckon 30000 Soldiers when 
there were but 7000, and a great many of thoſe he never 
paid neither. Mar. A very compendious Way of * 
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ing! Ph. Then he would lengthen out the War, and raiſe 
Contributions monthly, both trom Friends and Foes; from 
his Enemies, that they might not be plunder'd ; and from 
his Friends, that they might have Commerce with the 
y. Mar. I know the common Way of Soldiers; but 

make an End of your Story. Ph. Bernardine and Vincent 
ſaid with the ſick Man, and the reſt had their Proviſions 
ſent them. Mar. Well, and did they _=_ among them- 
ſelves that ſtaid upon Duty 2 Ph. Not very well; they 
continually grumbled ſomething about the Prerogative of 
their Bulls; bur were fain to diſſemble the Matter, 
that p< go better on with their Work: Now 
the oy p =_ and 8 into 1 
Witn according to what they upon 
tween themſelves. Mar. I long to hear what that was. 
Ph. I'll tell you in brief, for the whole would be a long 
Hiſtory. He leaves a Widow of thirty eight Years of Age, 
2 diſcreet virtuous Woman ; and two Sons, the one of nine- 
teen, and the other fifteen Years of Age; and two 
ters, both under Age. He provided by this Teſtament, 
his Wife, . ſhe would not be prevail d upon to confine 
her ſelf to a Cloiſter, ſhould put on the Habit of a Be- 
gun [1] which is a middle Order, between a Laick and a 
Religious: And the eldeſt Son, becauſe he could not be 
prevail'd upon to turn Monk.— Mar. There's no catchi 
old Birds with Chaff. Ph. That as ſoon as his Father's Fune 
was over, he ſhould ride Poſt to Reme, and there being 
made a Prieſt before his time, by the Pope's Diſpenſation, 
he ſhould fay Maſs once a Day, for one whole Year, in the 
Lateran Church, for his Father's Soul; and creep up the 
holy Steps there upon his Knees every Friday. Mar. And 
did he take this Task upon himſelf willingly ? Ph. To deal 
rr takes his Bur- 
den. His younger Son was dedicated to St. Francit, his 
eldeſt Daughter to St. Clare, and the younger to Catherine 
_ 1 — 1 9 for it was 
George's Purpoſe, that he might e greater Obligation 
upon God, to diſpoſe of the five Sarviews into 2 

ders of the Mendicants; and it was very hard preſſed 
too: But his Wife and his eldeſt Son could not be 
upon by any Terms, either fair or foul. Mar. Why, this is 
2 kind of diſinheriting. Ph. The whole Eſtate was ſo di- 


— ms 


[2] Begvin, There are a great many of theſe in Flanders, Picardy, 
F Lorrain, and they take their Name from their Head-dreſs, which the 
trench call Beguin, | | 
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that too; but it was carried at laſt that there ſhould be 9 
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vided, that the Funeral Charges being firſt taken out, one 
Twelfth-part of it was to go to his Wife; one Half of thy 
for her Maintenance, and the other Half to the Stock of the 
Place where ſhe ſhould diſpoſe of herſelf; _ Condition, 
that if ſhe ſhould alter her Mind, the whole ſhould go to 


that Order. Another Twelfth was to go to the eldeſt Son, 


who was to have ſo much Money paid him down upon the 
Nail, as would bear the Charges of his Journey, purchaſe 
him a Diſpenſation, and maintain him at Rome ; provided 
always, that if he ſhould at any time N his Mind, and 
refuſe to be initiated into holy Orders, his Portion ſhould be 
divided between the — 2 and Dominicans: And I 
fear that will be the End of it, for he had a ſtrange Ayer. 
ſion to that Courſe of Life. Two Twelfth- parts were to 

to the Monaſtery that ſhould receive his younger Son, and 
two more to thoſe that ſhould entertain his Daughters; but 
upon this Condition, that if they ſhould refuſe to proſeſ 


themſelves, the Money ſhould go intire to the Cloiſter. And 
then Bernardine was to have one Twelfth, and Vincent 


another; a half Share to the Carthuſians, for the Commu- 
nion of the good Works of the whole Order. The remaining 
Twelfth and Moiety was to be diſtributed among ſuch private 
Poor, as Bernardine and Vincent ſhould. think worthy of the 
Charity. Mar. It would have been more Lawyer-like to 
have ſaid quos vel quas, inſtead of quos only. Ph. The 
Teſtament was read, and the Stipulation ran in theſe 
Words: George Balearics, doſt thou, being alive, and of 


ſound and diſpoſing Mind and Memory, approve of thi; 


Teſtament, which thou madeſt long ſince according to thy 
own Mind? I approve it. Is this thy laſt and unchangeable 
Will? It is. Doſt thou conſtitute me and this Batchelor 
Vincent the Executors of this thy laſt Will? I do ſo. And 
then he was commanded to ſubſcribe it. Mar. How could 
he write when he was __ Ph. Why, Bernardine guided 
his Hand. Mar. What did he ſubſcribe? * Ph. Whoſloever 
ſhall attempt to violate this Teſtament, may he incur the 
Diſpleaſure of St. Francis and St. Dominic. Mar. But 
were they not afraid to have an Action Teſtamenti inoff- 


Gf [of a forged Will] brought againſt them? Pb. 


Action does not take place in things dedicated to 
God; nor will any Man willingly go to Law in a Suit 
with him. When this was over, the Wife and Children 

ive the ſick Man their Right-hands, and ſwear to the 
— * of his Directions. After this they fell to treat- 
ing of the Funeral Pomp, and there was a Squabble about 
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der to carry its proper Croſs, and ſing the Funeral 
To theſe, bbeſi vo Kindred, Fr ſhould be thing 
Torch-bearers hired, andall in Mourning, in memory ofthe 
thirty Pieces of Silver our Saviour was fold for; and for Ho- 
nours fake, twelve Mourners to accompany them, as a Num- 
her ſacred to the Apoſtolical Order. That behind the Bier 
ſhould follow George's Horſe, all in Mourning, with his Head 
d down to his Knees in ſuch a manner, that he might 
em to look upon the Ground for his Maſter. That the 
Pall ſhould be hung about with Eſcutcheons; and that the 
Body ſhould be laid at the Right Hand of the high Altar, 
n 2 Marble Tomb, ſome four Foot from the Ground, and 
he himſelf lying in Efhgy at length on the top of it, cut in 
the pureſt Marble, all in Armour from Head to Foot. To 
his Helmet a Creſt, which was the Neck of anOrocrotalus, 
and a Shield upon his left Arm, charged with three Boars 
Heads Or, in a Field Argent; his Sword by his ſide, with 
2 golden Hilt, and a Belt embroider'd with Gold and Pearl, 
and golden Spurs, he being a Knight of the Golden Order. 
That there ſhould be a Leopard at his Feet, and an Inſcrip- 
tion on his Tomb worthy of ſo great a Man. His Heart 
be would have to be buried ſeparately in St. Francis his 
Chapel,, and his Bowels he bequeathed to the Pariſh, to 
be honourably interr'd in our Lady's Chapel. Mzr. This 
ws 2 noble Funeral, but a dear one. Now, a Cobler at 
mice ſhould have as much Honour done him, and with v 
Ittle or no Charge at all; the Company gives him a han 
lme Coffin, and they have many times 600 Monks, all in 
their Habits, to attend one Corpſe. Ph. J have ſeen it my 
ſelf; and could not but laugh at the Vanity of thoſe poor 
People. The Fullers and Tanners march in the Van, the 
(oblers bring up the Rear, and the Monks march in the 
body; you would have ſaid it had been a Chimera, if you 
lad ſeen it. And George had this Caution too, that the 
_ and Dominicans ſhould draw Lots which ſhould 
g firlt at the Funeral, and after them the reſt; that there 
might be no quarrelling for Place: the Parſon and Clerk 
Vent in the loweſt Place (that is, firſt) for the Monks would 
not endure it otherwiſe. Mar. I find George had Skill in 
marſhalling of a Ceremony, as well as an Army. Ph. And 
t was provided, that the Funeral Service, which was to ba 
performed by the Pariſh-Prieſt, ſhould be perform d with a 
Concert of Muſick, for the greater Honour of the Deceaſed. 


While theſe and ſuch like things were doi the Patient 
D d IM was 


out of every one of the five Orders, in Honour of the five 
Books of Moſes, and the nine Choirs of Angels; every Or- 
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| was ſeiz'd with a Convulſion, which was a certain Token 


the Pope's Bull is to be read, wherein he is promiſed a ful 


rity to correct or ſupply — Error or Omiſſion that might be 


God accept of this way of changing Souls? Or, if he 


And then was read over how many Maſſes and Pfalms were 
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that he was near his End: fo that t were now come to 


the laſt Act. Mor. Why, is not all done yet? Ph. Non 


Pardon of all his Sins, and an Exemption from the Fear df 

atory; and with a Juſtification over and above of his 
whole Eſtate. Mar. What, of an Eſtate gotten by Rapine? 
Ph. Gotten' by the Law of Arms, and Fortune of War 
But one Philip a Civilian, his Wife's Brother, happen'd ty 
be by at the reading of the Bull, and took Notice of one 
Paſſage that was not as it ſhould be, and raiſed a Scruyk 
upon it, of its not being authentick. Mar. It might very 
well have been let paſs at this time, and no Notice taken d 
it, if there had been any Error, and the Sick never the 
worſe for it. Ph. I am of your Mind, and ÞT'll aſſure you it 
ſo wag upon George, that it had like to have caſt him 
into Deſpair : and in this Caſe Vincent ſhew'd himſelf a Man 
indeed; he bid George be ſatisfied, for that he had an Autho- 
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in the Bull: So that, ſays he, if this Bull ſhould deceive you, 
this Soul of mine ſhall ſtand engag'd for thine, that thi 
ſhall. go to Heaven, or mine be damn'd. Mar. But wil 


does, is the Pawn of Vincent's Soul a ſufficient Security for 
George's? What if Vincent's Soul ſhould go to the Den, 
whether he changes it or no? Ph. J only cell you matter of 
Fact: It is certain that Vincent effected this by it, that the 
ſick Man was much comforted. By-and-by the Covenants 
are read, by which the whole Society promiſe to transfer to 
George the Benefits of the Works which were done by al 
the four Orders, and alſo 2 Fifth, that of the Carthuſuam. 
Mar. I ſhould be afraid that ſuch a Weight would fink me 
to Hell, if I were to carry it. Ph. I ſpeak of their good 
Works only; for they bear down a Soul that. is about to fh 
to Heaven, no more than Feathers do a Bird. Mar. But 
who will they bequeath their evil Works to then? Ph. To 
the German Soldiers of Fortune. Mar. By what Right? 
Ph. By Goſpel Right; for, to him that has, ſhall be given. 


Mar. 
Well, and whats to be done now? Ps. ſtrew - 
Aſhes upon it, but very thin, and there they ww 
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Man's Body; and then they conſecrated a Franciſtar's Coat 
with Prayers and Holy-Water, and that they laid over him, 
ind a Cowl under his Head (for there was no putting it on 
hen) and his Pardon and the Covenants with it. Mar. 
This is a new way of dying. Ph. But they affirm that the 
Devil has no Power over thoſe that die in this manner; for 
othey ſay St. Martin and St. Francis, and others died. Mar. 
ft their holy Lives were correſpondent to their Deaths. 
qu prithee, what follow'd ? Ph. They then preſented the 
ik Man with a Crucifix, and a Wax Candle: Upon the 
tolding out the Crucifix, ſays the ſick Man, I uſed to be 
fe in War under the Protection of my own Buckler ; but 
now [ will oppoſe this Buckler to my Enemy: and having 
kifd it, laid it at his left Side. And as to the holy Taper; 
| was, faid he, ever held to be a good Pikeman in the 
Field; and now I will brandiſh this Lance againſt the Ene- 
ny of Souls. Mar. Spoken like a Man of War! Ph. Theſe 
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tis Tongue, and he breath'd his laſt. Bernardine kept 
coſe to him in his « ge wan fg his right Hand, and Vin- 
un on his left; and they had both of them their Pipes 
den: One ſhew'd him the Image of St. Francis, the other 
that of St. Dominic ; while the reſt up and down in the 
Cumber were mumbling over certain Pſalms to a moſt me- 
choly Tune; Bernardine bawling in his right Ear, and 
ent in his left. Mar. What was it they bawl'd? Ph. 


don approveſt of all that is here done, lean thy Head to- 
ud thy right Shoulder. And ſo he did. Vincent on 
e other {ide faid, George, fear not, you have St. Fran- 


pood Courage: Think on what a great Number of Merits 
we beſtow'd upon thee, of the Validiry of thy Pardon ; 
md remember, that I have engaged my Soul for thine, if 
Were be any Danger. If you underſtand all this, and ap- 
Prove of it, lean your Head upon your left Shoulder. 
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n nd ſo he did. And then they cry'd out as loud as before, 
ol | thou art ſenſible of all this, ſqueeze my Hand; then he 
ad his Hand: fo that, what with turning of his Head, 
»; WE” Queczing of the Hand, there were almoſt three Hours 
nd Feat. And when George an to yawn, Bernardine 

bend pronounced the Abſolution, but could not go thro 
o ih it, before George's Soul was out of his Body. is was 


bout Midnight, and in the Morning they went about the A- 
Komy. Mar. And pray what did they find out of order 
he Body? Ph. Well remember d, for I had like to have 
D d 2 1 


were the laſt Words he ſpake, for Death preſently ſeized 


Brrnardine ſpake ro this Purpoſe: George Balearicus, if 


| 
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v and St. Dominic for your Defenders, therefore be of 
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forgot it. There 'was a piece of a Bullet that ſtuck to the 


done, will do fo no more. Beſides, it may poſſibly preſene 
the Simple from falling into the like Miſtakes ; for ſome 


Fo. 


Day was drawing on, he went to Church upon a Sundzy, 


as chearfully, as if he had aſſured him of his Recover 
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Diaphragm. Mar. How came that? Ph. His Wife fad 
he had been wounded with a Musket-ſhot; and from thence 
the Phyſicians conjectured, that ſome part of the melted 
Lead remained in his Body. By-and-by they put the man- 
gled Corpſe (after a ſort) into a Franciſlaw's bit; and & 
ter Dinner they buried him with Pomp, as it had been or- 
dered. Mar. | never heard of more Nate about a Man; 
dying, or of a more pompous Funeral; but I fu pa 
would not have this Story made publick. Ph. Why not? 
Mar. Leſt you ſhould provoke a Neſt of Hornets. Ph, 
There is no Danger; for if what I relate be done well it s 
convenient the World ſhould know it; but if it be ill dong, 
all good Men will thank me for diſcovering it; and they 
themſelves being ſeized with Shame for what they have 


learned and pious Men have frequently complained to me, 
that the Superſtition and Wickedneſs of ſome few, bring: 
Scandal upon the whole Order. Mar. This is well and 
bravely faid. But I would fain know what became of cu. 
nelius. Ph. Why truly, he died as he lived, without trow 
bling any body. He had an GC ever, which took 
him every Year at ſuch a certain time; but being now worle 
than ordinary, either by reafon of Age (for he was above 
ſixty Years old) or ſome other Cauſe, finding that his fat 


four Days before he died, confeſs'd to the Pariſh-Prieſt, head 
divine Service and the Sermon, and having received the d 
crament went home. Mar. Had he no Phyſicians? Pb, 
Only one, who was as good in Morals as he was in b 
Profeſſion; his Name is James Caſtrutius. Mar. I know 
him, as honeſt a Man as any in the World. Ph. He toll 
him, he ſhould be ready to ſerve him in any thing he coul 
as a Friend; but that in his Opinion his Buſineſs lay rathet 
with God than the Doctor. Cornelius received this Anſwet 


Wherefore, altho he had been always very charitable accor 
ding to his Power, yethe then beſtow'd upon the Neely 
that he could pollibhy ſpare from the Neceſſities of his ie 
and Children, not upon ſuch as take a ſeeming Pride in4 
ſort of Poverty, that are every where to be met withal, but 
upon thoſe good Men, that oppoſe a laborious, Indultry to 1 
innocent Poverty. I deſired him that he would betake hin 0 
to his Bed, and ſend fora Miniſter to him, rather than fa 

his weak Body. He reply d, that it had been always his = 


* 
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rather to make his Friends mo where he could, by doing good 
Offices, than to make hi troubleſom to them by receive- 
ing; and that he was now willing to die as he had liv'd. Nor 
would he take to his Bed till the very laſt Day, and Part of 
the laſt Night, of his Life. In the Interim he ſupported his 
a veak Body with a Stick, or elſe fat in a Chair, but very rarely 
+ BY peat into the naked Bed, but lay down in his Cloaths, his 
he Head being raiſed. And in this time he was either giving 
ans WY Order for the Relief of the Poor, eſpecially thoſe of his 


Scriptures, proper to ſtrengthen his -Faith in God, or that 
ſhew his Love to Mankind. And when he was fo tired 
that he could not read himſelf, he heard ſome Friend read 
to him; and would very frequently, and with wonderful 
Affection, exhort his Family to mutual Love and Concord, 
and the Exerciſe of true hs comforting his Friends, who 
were ſollicitous for his Death, with great Tenderneſs; and 
ve it often in Charge to his Family, to take care to ſee all 
is Debts paid. Mar. Had he not made a Will? Ph. Yes, 
a long time before; he had taken care to do that when he 
was in perfect Health; for he was uſed to ſay, that what a 
Man did at his laſt Gaſp was rather a Dotage than a Teſta- 
ment. Mar. Had he given any thing to Monaſteries, or 
poor People? Ph. No, not a Croſs ; I have, fays he, already 
in my Life-time, given according to my Ability, and now 
v leave the Poſſeſſion of what I have to my Family, I 
kave them the diſpoſing of it too, and I truſt that they will 
employ it better 1 done. Mar. Did he ſend for 
no holy Men, as George did? Ph. Not a Man: There was 
no body about him but his own Family and two intimate 
Friends. Mar. I admire what he meant by that. Ph. He 
kid, he was not willing to trouble more People when he 
went out of the World, than he did when he came into it. 
Mar. I want to hear this Story out. Ph. You ſhall hear it 
preſently. Thurſday came, and finding himſelf extreme] 
weak, he kept his Bed. The Pariſh-Prieſt being then call'd, 
gave him the Extreme Unction, and _ the Sacrament ; 
| ut he made no Confeſſion, for he ſaid he had no Scruple 
| upon his Mind. The Parſon then began to talk to him about 
| bis Burial, with what Pomp, and in what Place he would be 
buried. Bury me, ſays he, as you would bury the meaneſt 
Chriſtian; nor do I concern my ſelf where you lay this 
worthleſs Body of mine, it will be found all one at the Day 
of Judgment whereſoever you lay it; and as to the Pomp of 
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the ringing of Bells, and ſaying Maſſes, (tricenary and annj- 
* D d 3 verſary) 


ar Acquaintance and Neighbours, or reading ſomething of the 
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verfary) Pardons and purchaſing a Communion of Merit, 
he reply'd, My good Paſtor, ſhall find my (elf never the 
worſe if no Bell be rung at all; If you will afford me by 
one funeral Office, it will abundantly content me; but i 
there be any thing elſe, that the publick Cuſtom of the 
Church has made neceſſary, and that can't well be omitted 
without Scandal to the Weak, I leave that to your Pleafure 
Nor am I am at all defirous to buy any Man's Prayers or rob 
any Man -of his Merits ; there is Merit enough in Chriſt, 
and to ſpare; and I truſt that I my ſelf ſhall be the bene: 
for the Prayers and Merits of the whole Church, if I be but 
a living Member of it. My whole Hope is in theſe two Af. 
rances ; the one is, that the Lord Jeſus, the chief She herd, 
hath taken all my Sins upon him, nailing them to his Croß; 
the other is, that which Chriſt himſelf hath ſigned and 
ſealed with his own holy Blood, which gives us Aſſurance 
of eternal Salvation, if we placeall our Truſt in him. Far 
be it from me, to inſiſt upon being furniſhed with Merits and 
Pardons, and provoke my God to enter into Judgement with 
his Servant, in whoſe Sight no Fleſh living ſhall be juſtified; 
becauſe his Mercy is boundleſs and unſpeakable, to it I ap- 
peal from his Juſtice. The Parſon hearing this, went away; 
and Cornelius with great Joy and Chearfulneſs (as one tran(- 
ported with the Hope of a better Life) cauſed ſome Tens 
to be read out of the holy Scriptures, that confirm the Hope 
of — 1 and 5 —rary him the . of * 

mortality; as out of Tſaiah, concerning the Death 
Hezekiah. together with the Hymn ; and then the fifteenth 
Chapter of the firſt Epiſtle of Paul to the Corinthians ; the 
Death of Lazarus out of John; but eſpecially the Hiſtory 
of Chriſt's Paſſion, out of the Goſpel. But O with what 
Affection did he take in all theſe Scriptures, ing at ſome 
Paſſages, folding his Hands, as in | at others; - 

one while rapt and overjoyd at ſome Paſſages, and anot! 
while ſending up ſhort Ejaculations! After Dinner, having 
taken a little Reſt, he order'd the twelfth Chapter of St. 
8 be read, to the end of the Story. Here you would 
6 faid the Man was transfigured and po with a 
new Spirit. When it grew toward Evening, he called fot 
his Wife and Children, and rai himſelf as well as he 
could, he thus beſpake them: My dear Wife, the ſame 
God that once joined us together, doth now part us, but on- 
ly in our Bodies, and that too for a ſhort time. That Care, 
Kindneſs, and Piety, that thou haſt hitherto uſed to divide 
berwixt me, and the tender Pledges of our mutual Love, do 
thou now transfer wholly to them. Fe eee 
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thing more * able either to God or to me, than to edu- 
cate, cheriſh, and inſtruct thoſe whom God has given us the 
Fruit of our conjugal Relation, that they may be found 

- worthy of Chriſt. Double therefore thy Piety upon them, and 
account upon my Share too, as tranſlated unto thee. If thou 
ſhalr do this, as I truſt thou wilt, they will not be accounted 

and if ever thou ſhouldſt —_— again— At which 
Word his Wife burſt out into Tears, was about to for- 
ſwear ever to think of marry n ain; but Cornelius inter- 
My deareſt Siſter in if the Lord Jeſus ſhall 
rouchſafe to thee Reſolution and Strength of Spirit, be not 
wanting to the heavenly. Gift, for it will be more commo- 
dious, as well for th ny as the Children. But if the In- 
_ of the Fan all carry thee another way, know that 
eath has indeed Gee thee from the Bonds of Wed- 
lock, but not from that Obligation, which in both our Names 
thou oweſt in common to the Care of our Children. As to 
Ar make uſe of the Freedom that God has 
given t only let me ingregt and admoniſh thee of this 
one t to make choice Husband of ſuch a Diſpoſition, 
and diſcharge thy ſelf ſo towards him, that he, either by his 
own Goodneſs, A for thy good Caxriage, may be kind to our 
Childten. Therefore have a care of ty — thy ſelf up by any 
Vow; keep thy ſelf free to God, and to our Children, and 
being them up in all Points xeligioully, and take care that 
they don't fix upon any Courſe o Life, ul by Age and Ex- 
perience they ſhall come to underſtand w W 4s fitzeft for 

them. Then tyrning tO his Children, he e 

the Study of Piety, Obedience to their Mother, and —— 
Love and Concord among themſelves. And having done, 
he kiſsd his Wife and them, pray'd for them, and making 

the Sign of the Croſs, noun — them to the Mercy o of 

Chriſt. And then looking n all about him, B 

morrow Morning, Ore be he, hel. Lon who renew'd this — 

ing to me, Me Sat of pleaſe, out of his infinite Mercy, 
to call this Soul of mine out of the Sepulchre of my 

r —— Mortality, into his 

— Light. I will not have you fatigue your ſelves in 

your tender Age with unprofitable Watching; and as for the 

reſt, let them take their Reſt by turns; one is enough to ſir 

— — Havi paſod the Night, 

ut four o'Clock in the Morning, all the Family being 
preſent, he cauſed that Pſalm to be read, which our Saviour 
an recited upon the Croſs. And when that was done, 
ed for a Taper and a Croſs, and taking the Taper in 
his Hand, be { The Lord is my Light and Salvation, 
Dd 4 v 
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aubom ſhall I fear? And then kiſſing the Croſs, he 
The 257775 45 Defender of my Life, of whom ſhall 5 8 


ins pr ? And by-and-by, laying his Hands upon his Brea 


1 with his Eyes lift up to Heaven, he 
ald, Lord eſus, receive my Spirit; and immediately he 
cloſed his Eyes, as if he were only going to ſleep, and 
with a — Breathe, delivered up his Spirit. You would 
baye thought he had only been in a Slumber, and had not 

ired. Mar. I never heard of a leſs _ Death in my 
Lite. Ph. His Life was as calm as his Theſe tm 
Men were both of them my Friends, and — * Lam not 

fo good a Judge which of them dy'd moſt like a Chriſtian; 
but you that are unbiaſſed, may perhaps make a better 
Judgment. Mar. I will think of it, and give you my 
e ſome enn N 
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5 The ARGUMENT. 


4 Diſcourſe 1 a young Man and an Echo, concerning 
- Fhe Choice of Studies, and chuſing the beſt way of Livel- 
bood; the Echo facetionſly i the young Man's 
Interrogatories. | 


The YOUNG MAN and the ECHO. 


„Tee amind to ak your Adrice about a few thing 
1 if you are at leiſure. Ec. I am at leiſure. To. 
if I, a young Man, ſhall be welcome to you. Ec. You 
ſhall be welcome. Y. And can you tell me true concerning 
ta come, Echo? Ec. I can. Yo. And do you under- 
Greek too? What Novelty is this? Ec. I do. Tv. 
What kind of Studies do you think thoſe of the Muſes to 
be? Ec. Divine ones. Tv. Do you think then, that thoſe 
Authors that conduce to Learning qught to be ſtudied ? Ec. 


Do thou ſtudy them. To. What is then in their Minds, that 
ſpeak — y ow; theſe Studies? Ec. The Thoughts of 
, 10. But 1 wiſh the Lovers of theſe were as ſtudious 
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iety. Ec. I wi were ſo. Yo, Now-a-days the 
2 of ſome 7 all hated. Ec. It does . To. 
And many lay the Sins of Man on the Back of Learning. 
Ec. Ay, Aſſes. Yo. Why, but they commonly ſeem not to 
be of the meaneſt Sort. Ec. They are vile Perſons. To. 
What do you think they do, who ſpend their time in a 
iſtical kind of Learning? Perhaps they ſpin Cobwebs? 
Ec. 9 do ſo. To. And they weave and unweave Pene- 
les Web. Ec. They do weave it. Yo. What Courſe of 
Life do you adviſe me to follow? Ec. A fafe one, To. 
Will it prove fortunate if I ſhall marry? Ec. Do it late. 
D. But what if it ſhall happen to be my Lot to marry an 
unchaſt, or extravagant Wife? Ec. You muſt bear it. To. 
Why, but it is worſe than Death itſelf to live with ſuch. 
Ec. It is ſo. To. Does Fortune ſo domineer in human 
Affairs? Ec. Yes, ſhe only. To. Perhaps a Perſon had 
better enter himſelf into the Life of a Monk, than that of 
inge. Ec. That binds one. To. What Remedy is there 
left, when any one is bound by that Knot that cannot be 
unlooſed ? Ec. Melancholy. To. Well, but it is a miſerable 
Life for Men to live alone. Ec. It is entirely ſo. To. What 
fort of Men do you account the Monks of theſe times to be? 
Ec. A Trouble. To. What then makes ſome eſteem them 
3 Half-gods? Ec. Fear. To. What do moſt hunt after 
who ſue — a 3 Ec. — dg . get 
nothing elſe? Ec. Yes, Gain. To. What O 
pet that obtain Biſhopricks? Ec. Labours. ro. Bu — 
we more in Idleneſs. Ec. I know it. Yo. What things will 
be able to make them think, and underſtand what a great 
Burden have upon them ? Ec. Underſtanding. To. 
Therefore the Prieſthood is an excellent thing, if a Man 
behaye himſelf as he ought to do in it. Ec. It makes him 
happy. To. What Advantage ſhall I have, if Igo into their 
Chat, who excel in princely Dignity > Ec. Miſery. To. 
But I ſee a great many that are wont to promiſe themſelyes 
— 4 yn from thence. Ec. They are Blockheads. To. 
in the mean time, while they go clothed in their Silks, 
the common People look upon them as brave Fellows. Ec. 
They are not worth a Fig. To. Why then, you ſpeak of 
Men that are golden without, and wooden within, if an 
2 but to inſpect them narrowly ? Ec. Not ſo 
Jo. K thoſe Men have but little Excellency in 
them, being array d in Silks, we worſhip as Gods? 
Ec. Miſchief. To. And perhaps, you will put no great 
Value upon military Men? Ec. A Farthing. Te. But your 
Altre that tell Fortunes by the Stars, promiſe great 
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Ec. br are Fables. Yo. But Grammarians tale 


a great deal of Pains. Ec. To no Purpoſe. Vo. I beliey 
hungry greedy Lawyers don't * _ Ec. They T 


Wolves. To. What ſort of a I ao E. 2. Wie 
Handicraft- man? Ec. Thi Sloan © of the Peo To. Whar 
then, do good nor bad Arts om one elſe? Ec. 
4 pet To. Shall perſevere 
ood Learning? Ec. RY 511 But what wil 
8 Ec. Age. e Bar whe 
this ten Years in Cicero. Ec. O you Ass! To. How comes 


It into your Mind to call „ Ec. By the thing it 
felf. 10. Perhaps, you mean that I ſhould not fo apply my 
ſelf to him, as to leave off others? Ec. I do ſay ſo. V. 
* does not he pleaſe you, that 7 him ſelf all 
only for this Purpoſe, that he may become 2 
Mcerenies at laſt? Ec. He is a Madman. To. What is left 
For * to 3 wy _ 1 55 * 8 for 
the learning e things 6 ough-tail. Vo. [ 
believe you would be more eloquent, if you were at a 
greater Diſtance. Ec. I ſhould be ſo. To. I don't like 
ords of two Syllables. Ec. Go your Tg. To. I began 
firſt, and I ſee I can't INT 22 n the laſt Word. 
Ec. Let me have it. To. Do I ara ſufficiently 
inſtructed to perform thoſe things wel, which ſhall happen 
in Life? Ec. FYes. To. Well if you'd hare me 
away, bid me be gone. Ec. Be gone. a 


NOTE. It appears by Eraſmus's having ſo frequent 
made uſe of Greek * ds in the Echo's 1. ag 2 

there it 4 25 erable Difficulty in this way of Writing; 
nor will the Engliſh Tongue fo well bear it as the Latin, 
in that it will not allow that Tranſpoſtion of Wards, 
that the Latin Tongue will. It being therefore wer 2 
difficult, if not ſible, to make the to laſt 
* wer by way of Echo, I have contented my 7 2 with 

are Tranſlation without it. 
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nOATAATIA, or, The Unequal Foaft, 


The ARGUMENT. 


The unequal Entertainment teaches _— in entertaining 


Gueſts. How the Table, ſhould be furniſhed, that all the 
Gueſts may be pleaſed, altho of aifferent Palates, Man- 
ners, aud Humours. That the placing of the Company 
ma 7 conduce much to the making the Entertainment chear- 
ful. That the ordinarieſt Diſhes ſbould make the firſt 
Courſe, and the moſt delicate the laſt. That Drink is to 
be given to none, when they call for it. Variety of 
Stories, ſuited to the Fancy of each Perſon, cauſe Merri- 
ment. Old Men, Married Women, Sailors, and Mer- 
chants, delight to hear Stories of their own Occupations and 
Adtions. All melancholy things, which may cauſe Sadneſs, 
ought to be avoided: And likewiſe, ſo muſt Drunkenneſs, 
which often occaſions Fightings, Quarrels, and Contentions. 
The Method of turning off the Diſcourſe when Perſons are 
angry, &c. No one's Grief ought to be called to mind. 


Salutations are not to be often repeated. That every ane 


ſhould ſalute each other. That no Mention ſhould be made 
of the Goodneſs, Management, or Price of the Proviſion. 
A ſlender Proviſion is to be excuſed modeſtly. 


SPUDAUS, APITIUS. 


S. QO HO, Soho, Apitivs. Ap. I don't hear ye. Sp. 
Soho, I ſay, Apitius. Ap. What troubleſom Fellow 
is this? Sp. I have a Matter of Conſequence to tell you of, 
Ap. And 1 am going about a Matter of Conſequence, 
in great have too. Sp. Whither, prithee ? Ap. Kaye to 
Supper. Sp. That was it I wanted to talk with you about. 
44 I have not time now to meddle with Talkers or Doers, 
I loſe my Labour. Sp. You ſhall loſe no time, I'll go 
dong with you. Ap. Well, tell me what tis quickly. Sp. 
I am buſy in contriving how to make a Feaſt, ſo as jo plex 
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all, and diſpleaſe none of my Gueſts; and knowing you to 
be the principal Artiſt in this Scheme, I apply my ſelf to 
you as to an Oracle. Ap. Well, take this for an Anſwer, 
and, according to antient Uſage, in Verſe, 


If none you would diſpleaſe, then none invite. 


Sp. But tis a publick Entertainment; I am under a Necef. 
2 of having a great many Gueſts. Ap. To be ſure, the 
more you invite, the more you will diſpleaſe: What Play 
was ſo well written, or ſo well acted, as to pleaſe the whole 
Theatre? Sp. But come, Darling of the God of Ban- 
quets, aſſiſt me with your Advice in this Affair, and I wil 


account you an Oracle for time to come. Ap. Take this in 
the firſt place, Don't attempt to do that which is impoſlible 


to be done. Sp. What's that? Ap. To be a Maſter of 2 
Feaft, and give Satisfaction to all your Gueſts, when there 
is a great Variety of Palates. Sp. Well then, that I may 
difpleaſe but a few ? Ap. Call but a few. Sp. But that 
can't be. Ap. Then invite thoſe that are Equals, and of 


agreeable Humours. Sp. I am not at liberty to do that 


neither ; I can't avoid inviting a great many, and of different 
Humours: nor are they all of the fame Speech or Nation, 
Bedlam, rather than a Banquet. Here 

will neceſſarily ariſe ſuch Confuſion, as the Hebrews relate 
to have — at the Building of Babel, that when one 
Water, the other will bring him hot. Sy. But 

—— help me out at a dead Lift, you ſhall find Ill be 
th mindful of, and grateful for your good Office. 4p. 
Well, come then, ſeeing you are not at liberty to pick and 
chuſe your Gueſts, TIl give you Advice in this difficult Point. 
Tt ſignifies no ſmall Matter, as to the Mirth of the Enter- 
tainment, what Places any of them fit in. Sp. That's very 
right. Ap. But to take away all Occaſion of Uneaſineſs, let 
them caſt Lots for their Places. 3 That's well advis d. 
Ap. Let not your Diſhes proceed gradually from the upper 


to the lower End of the Table, ſo as to make the Letter 2 


or rather in a ſerpentine Order, or to be chang'd reci pooh 
hither and thither, as the Myrtle in old times uſed to be 


. handed about at 2 — Sp. How then? Ap. To every 


four Gueſts ſet four Diſhes, ſo that the fourth may be the 

middlemoſt, as Boys upon three Nuts ſet a Fourth; in 

every one ot theſe let there be a different ſort of Viduals 

that every one may help himſelf to what he likes. H. 

Well, I like that very well; but how often muſt I change 

the Diſhes? Ap. How many Parts are there in a 7 
: f ratio 
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Oration ? Sp. Five, I think. Ap. How many Acts are 
there in a Play? Sp. I have read in Horace, that 3 
not to exceed five. Ap. Well then, ſo many different 
Courſes you muſt have. Let the firſt Courſe be Soop, and 
the laſt a Deſert of Sweetmeats. Sp. What Order of the 
Courſes do you approve of? Ap. The ſame that Pyrrhus 
did in his Army. SY. What fay you? Ap. As in an Oration, 

ſo at a Feaſt, the Preface, or 25 Courſes ſhould not be very 
delicate ; and again, the laſt Courſe ſhould rather excel in 
Variety, than Daintineſs. So Pyrrhus's Diſcipline conſiſted 
in three Particulars, that on each fide there ſhould be ſome- 
thing excellent, and in the middle, that which -was more 
ordinary. By this Method, it will be ſo ordered, that you 
will neither appear to be ſparing, nor prodigal by reaſon of 
a cloying abundance. Sp. The Eating-part is well enough 
contriv d; now tell me what is to be done as to drinking? 
Ap. Don't you give the Cup to any body; leave that to your 
Servants, to ask every dody what Sort of Wine he likes, 
and to fill every one the Wine he drinks readily, at the very 
firſt Call or Nod. In this there will be a twofold Conveniency, 
they will drink both more ſparingly and more merrily ; not 


only becauſe every now and then there would otherwiſe be 


a different ſort of Wine given them, but alſo becauſe no body 
will drink but when he is dry. Sp. Upon my Word, this 
is very good Advice. But then how will they all be made 
merry? Ap. That's partly in your Power. Sp. How is that ? 
Ap. You know the old Proverb, A hearty Welcome is the 
beſt Cheer. Sp. How is that? Ap. Entertain them cour- 
teouſly, ſj to them with a chearful Countenance, order- 


ing your Speech according to each Perſon's Age and Humour. 


1 come nearer to you, that I may hear the better. Ap. 
ou underſtand Languages? Sp. Yes, moſt Languages. 
Ap. You muſt ever and anon ſpeak to every one in his own 
Tongue; and that the Entertainment may be the more di- 
verting by a Variety of Stories, intermix ſuch Matters as 
every one will remember with Pleaſure, and no body will 
be uneaſy to hear. Sp. What ſort of Matters mean you? 
Ad. The peculiar Differences of Diſpoſitions, which you your 
ſelf are better versd in; I willonly touch _ ſome Heads. 
Old Men take a Pleaſure in relating thoſe things that are out 
of the Memory of many Perſons, and are Admirers of thoſe 
Times, in which they were in their Prime. It's a pleaſant 
thing to a married Woman to have the Memory of that time 
refreſhed, when ſhe was courted by her Sweethearts. Ma- 
riners that have been in divers and far diſtant Countries, 
take a Pleaſure to tell of thoſe things that they have ſeen, 
an 
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and other People admire at; and according to the Proverb, 
the Remembrance of Dangers, when they are over, is y 
pleaſant, if they are ſuch as have nothing opprobious in 
them, as in the Army, in Travels, in the Dangers at Sea: 
And in the laſt place, every one loves to talk of his own Call- 

ing, "—— in that part that he excels in. Theſe are 
ſome general Heads; as to particular AﬀeCtions it is not poſ- 
fible to deſcribe them; but for Example fake, one is am- 
bitious of Honour, another would be accounted learned, an- 
other loves to be taken fora rich Man; one is full of Talk, 
another is ſparing of his Speech; ſome will be ſurly, others 
on the other hand affable; ſome don't care to be thought 
old when they are fo, and ſome would fain be thought older 
than they are, affecting to be admir'd for carrying their Age 
well. Some Women pleaſe themſelves mightily in bein 
thought handſome, and ſome love to be flattered. Thele 
Diſpoſitions being known, it will be no difficult matter fo to 
intermix Speeches, as to be pleaſing to every one, and to 
avoid thoſe things that cauſe Uneaſineſs. Sp. Upon my 
Troth, you are excellently skilld in the Art of ordering an 
Entertainment. Ap. Phoo ! If I had ſpent as much time, 
and taken as much Pains in the Study of the Law, Phyſick, 
or Divinity, as I have ſpent upon this Art, I had long before 
now commenc'd Doctor of them all. Sp. I am of your mind. 
Ap. But hark ye, that you may not miſtake, you mult be 
ſure to take care, that your Stories be not long-winded ones, 
and that they don't turn upon Drunkenneſs ; for as there is 
nothing better than Wine, drank with Moderation, ſo on, the 
other hand, there is nothing worſe, if you drink too much. 
It is the ſame in Stories. Sp. You ſay right. But what 
Remedy have you for this? Ap. When you perceive an 
diſpos'd to be quarrelſom, take an Opportunity to break o 
2 from what you were ſaying, and talk of ſomethi 
elſe. take it to unneceſſary to caution you — 
bringing any one's Affliction to his Mind, during the time 
of the Entertainment. Plato is of opinion, that Banquets 
will cure ſome Diſtempers, the Wine driving away Sorrow, 
and making Perſons forget what caus d Uneaſineſs to them. 
But you ought to be caution'd of this, not to ſalute the 
, Guelits too often; yet I would have you walk about ſome- 
times, and ſpeak kindly firſt to one, and then to another; 
for a Maſter of a Feaſt ought to act a moveable part in the 
Play. But then again, there is nothing more uncivil than 
to be continually talking of the ſorts of Proviſion, the 
manner of dreſſing it, and what it coſt you. It is the ſame 
thing as to the Wine. But you ſhould rather modeſtly * 
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value the Proviſion; for if you undervalue it too much, it 
will be much the ſame as if you were oſtentatious concern- 
ing it. It is ſufficient to ſay twice, or at the moſt three 
times, Much Good may't do you; and tho* my Entertainment 
is but homely, your Welcome is hearty. Sometimes you 
may break a Jeſt, but ſuch a one that has no Teeth. It 
ill alſo be proper to beſpeak every one, now and then, in 
his own Tongue, but in a few Words. But it now comes into 
my Mind, to ſpeak what I ſhould have faid at the Begi 
ning. Sp. What is it? Ap. If you han't a mind to place 
the Gueſts by Lot, take care to chuſe three out of the 
Company, that are of a diverting Humour, and apt to talk, 

ce one at the upper End of the Table, another at the 

er End, and a third in the Middle, that they may keep 
the reſt from being either ſilent or melancholy. And if you 
perceive the Company grow either mute or noiſy, and in- 
clinable to fall out.— Sp. This is very common with our 
Countrymen; but what muſt be done then? Ap. Then 
take the Courſe that I have frequently experienc'd to ſuc- 
ceed. Sp. I want to hear it. Ap. Bring in a Couple of 
Buffoons or Jeſters, who by their Geſtures may expreſs ſome 
Argument without ſpeaking a Word. Sp. But why without 
ſpeaking 2 Ap. That the Gueſts may be all equally diverted; 
or, if they do ſpeak, let them ſpeak in a Language that none 
of them 4 — By ſpeaking by Geſtures they will all 
underſtand alike. Sp. I can't very well tell what you mean 
by an Argument. Ap. There are a Thouſand; as ſuppoſe, 
a Wife fighting with the Husband for the Breeches, or any 
other ſuch comical Tranſaction in low Life. And, as to 
Dancing, the more. ridiculous it is, the more diverting it 
will be. Theſe ought not to be 'above half Fools; for, if 
they be e Tdeons, they will, before they are aware, 
fooliſhly blab out what may give Offence. Sp. As you have 
given me good Advice, ſo I with that the Deity Comus may 
always befriend ye. Ap. I will conclide with this, or 
rather repeat what I faid at firſt ; Don't be too thoughttul 
to pleaſe every body, not only in this Affair, but in any 
other Circumſtance of Life, and that will be the way to 
—＋ them the ſooner; for it is a good Maxim in Life, 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 
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Name, unleſs there be the Thing too. Be. But moſt Men 


| chan the Name; but in things it is quite the con- 


be call'd Cornelius ? Bo. wks” indeed, I rather be 
a 
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CAE RICEELELETEE ALEETEETEEETECTTY! 
Of THINGS and WORDS. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy concerning Things and Words, expoſes the pre- 
po os udgments of ſome People, who are poſe ani 
Names, than they are 7 the Things themſelves ; to be 
efteemed, than to 4 erve Eſteem. In aiming at Things, 
it is better to be and to have; in avoiding Things, it is 
better to be thought to have them an be without then. 
It is the worſt of Frauds to cheat a Friend. 


BEATUS and BONIFACE. 


r bleſs you, Boniface, Bo. And God bleſs you 
heartily, Beatus. But I wiſh we were both of us 
anſwerable to our Names, you rich, and I handſom. Be, 
Why then, do you account it ſo ſmall a matter to have a 

Name? Bo. Indeed I make very ſtnall account of the 


are of another Mind. Bo. Perhaps they may be Mortal, 
but I don't take em to be Men. Be. Nay, Good-man, they 
are Men, unleſs you think there are now-a-days Camels and 
Aſſes in the Shape of Men. Be. I ſhould ſooner be of that 
Mind, than believe that they can be Men, who had rather 
have the Name than the Thing it ſelf. Be. In ſome Sort of 
Things, I confeſs, that many had rather have the Thing, 


Bo. I don't very well take you in. Be. We have an 
Example of it in our ſelves, you are calld Boxiface, and you 
have what you are call'd; but if you were to be depriyd 
of either of them, had you rather have an ugly Face, or 


calbd Therſites, than have a Face as ugly as the Devil; 
whether I have a handſom one now or not, I can't tell. Be. 
Then again, if I was rich, and muſt either part with my 
Wealth or my Name, I had rather be calld Irus than be de- 

riv'd of my Eſtate. Bo. I grant what you ſay to be true; and 

am of Opinion it is the common Temper of thoſe that enjoy 
Health, and other corporal Enjoyments. Bo. It is "_ 
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Be. But how many may we ſee that had rather have the 


Name of being Learned and Pious, than to be Learned and 
Pious > Bo. I know a great many of this ſort of People. 
Be. Well then, is not the Name more eſteem'd among us 
than the Thing it ſelf > Bo. So it ſeems to be. Be. Now, 
if we had a good Logician, who could properly define 
what a King, a Biſhop, a Magiſtrate, and a Philoſopher was, 
it is very likely we ſhould find ſome among them, who are 
more for the Name than the = it ſelf. Bo. He is reall 
a King who aims at the Good of his People, and not his 
own; governing them oy 5 and Juſtice: And he a 
Biſhop, who watches carefully over the Lord's Flock: And 
he is a iſtrate, who ſincerely ſtudies the Good of the 
publick. And a Philoſopher is one, who neglecting the 
Goods of Fortune, ſtudies only to get the Endowments of 
the Mind. Be. By theſe you may ſee how many Examples 
of this kind I could Jr Bo. Why truly, a many. 
Be. Will you deny all theſe to be Men? Bo. I am afraid 
we ſhall ſooner loſe the Name of Men our ſelves. Be. But 
if Man is a rational Animal, how contrary is it to Reaſon, 
that in the Conveniencies, rather than the real Goods of the 
Body, and in external things, which Fortune gives and takes 
away at her Pleaſure ; we had rather have the Thing it ſelf 
than the Name; and in the real Goods of the Mind, we 
put more Value upon the Name, than the Thing it ſelf, 
Bo, It is an abſurd way of judging, if a Man did but con- 
fider it ſeriouſly. Be. And the Reaſon is quite the ſame in 
thoſe things, that are on the con Side. an. 
what youre going to ſay. Be. We may the ſame 
Judgment as to the Names of thoſe things that are to be 
avoided, as has been given as to thoſe that are to be de- 
ſred. Bo. That's plain. Be. For to be a Tyrrant is more 


to be abhorr'd, than to have the Name; and if a Biſhop 


be a bad Man, the Scripture calls him a Thief, and a 
Robber : Theſe Names are not to be deteſted by us, fo 
much as the Things themſelves. Be. In truth I am of your 
Mind. Bo. Do you infer the ſame as to the reſt > Bo. I 
underſtand you perfectly well. Be. Don't all Fools hate to 
be call'd Fools Bo. Yes indeed, and more than other 
Folks. Be. Would not he be a Fool that ſhould fiſh with 
4 Goldew Hook, and prefer Glaſs before Jewels? that ſhould 
put more Value upon his Horſes, than his Wife and Chil- 
dren? Bo. He would be à greater Fool than Ben of the 
Minorier. Be. Are not they ſuch Fools that lift themſelves 
for Soldiers, and for the ſake of a = Pay expoſe Body and 
Soul to danger? who make it their Study to ſcrape up 
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Riches, when their Minds are deſtitute of all good Science) 
who make their Cloaths and Houſes fine, but let their Minds 
lie neglected and ſlovemy? who are very careful to preſerye 
their Bodies in Health, and take no Care of their Minds, that 
are ſick of mortal Diſeaſes ? and in the laſt Place, who for 
the ſake of enjoying the flecting Pleaſures of this Life, deſerve 
eternal Torments? Bo. Reaſon it ſelf obliges a Man t 
confeſs, that they are worſe than Fools. Be. But tho! every 
Place is full of ſuch Fools as theſe, you can. ſcarce find 
one that can bear to be call'd a Fool, tho' they have ng 
Averſion to being Fools. Bo. It is really ſo. Be. Come on, 
— know every body hates to be card a Lyar or a Thief, 
o. They are very hateful Names, and not without Reaſon. 
Be. But for all that, tho' to debauch another Man's Wife is 
4 greater Sin than Theft, ſome glory in the Name of Adul- 
terers; and if you were to call them Thieves, they would 
draw their Swords upon you. Bo. This is a common thing 
with a great many. Be. And again, tho* many give them- 
ſelves up to Whoring and Drinking, and do it publickly; 
et if you ſhould call them Whoremaſters, they would be 
ighly offended at ir. Bo. Thele glory in the, Thing and 
hate the Name that belongs to it. Be. There is ſcarce any 
Name that ſounds harſher in our Ears, than the Name of 2 
Lyar. Bo. I know ſome that would run a Man thro”, that 
ſhould affront them by giving them the Lye. Be. But! 
wiſh they did as much abhor the Practice. Have you 
never had it happen to you, that he that promis'd to pay 
you what you lent him, upon a certain Day, fail'd you? By. 
Ay, very often; and tho” he had ſworn to it too, and not 
only once, but over and over. Be. But it may be they 
were not able to pay. Bo. Nay, they were able enough 
but they thought it more to their Advantage to let it alone. 
Be. And is not this lying? Bo. Ay, downright. Be. And 
did you dare to ſay to this Debtor, Why have you told me 
fo many Lyes? Bo. No, not except I had amind to fight 
him too. Be. Well, and in like manner do not Maſons, 
Smiths, Goldſmiths, and Taylors promiſe things upon 4 
certain Day; and don't perform it, altho' it is of great Con. 
cern to you? Bo. Ay, and are not at all aſham'd of it: And 
ou may add to theſe, ſuch Perſons as promiſe to do you a 
Lindneſs. Be. Ay, you might give a thouſand Inſtances 
more, not one of which would dear to have the Lye given 
them. Bo. The World abounds with theſe Lyes. Be. 50 
in like manner no body will bear to be call'd Thief, when 
at the ſame time they have not the fame Abhorrence of 
ſtealing. Bo. I would have you tell me plainly what —__ 
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there is between him that ſteals a thing out of your Eſcri- 
toire, and him that forſwears what you have depoſited with 
him. Be. No Difference but this, that he's the more wicked 
Man that robs him who repoſes a Confidence in him. Bo. 
But how few are there that do reſtore that which has been 
put into their Hands? or, if they do, reſtore the whole ? 
Be. I believe but very few. But yet not one of them 
will bear to be calld a Thief, tho' he has no Averſion to 
the thing it ſelf. Bo. This is very common. Be. Now do 
but reckon up, with me, what is commonly done in the 
Management of the Eſtates of Orphans, as to Wills and 
Legacies; how much ſticks to the Fingers of the Managers ? 
Be. Very often the whole. Be. They love Thieving, but 
hate the Name of it. Bo. Tis true. Be. What do Collec- 
tors and Coiners of publick Money do, who either coin it 
with too great an Allay, or too light? Or they who raiſe and 
fall the Exchange of Money for private Ends? Tho we 
don't very well underſtand the Reaſon of it, yet we may one 
of what we experience daily. He that borrows or runs in Debt 
with Deſign never to pay, altho he be able, differs very little 
from a Thief. Bo. He may probably be ſaid to be more 
wary, but not more honeſt. Be. But notwithſtanding there 
s ſo great a Number, yet none of them can endure the 
Name of a Thief. Bo. God alone knows the Heart; and for 
that Reaſon, among Men, thoſe that run themſelves over 
Head and Ears in Debt, are not call'd Thieves. Be. What 
lienifies what Men call them, if God accounts them Thieves? 
durely every one knows his own Mind. And beſides, he that 
owes a great deal of Money, and yet diſhoneſtly laviſhes 
way what Money he gets; and Sr 'he has broke, and 
cheated his Creditors in one City, runs into another, hunting 
about for People to cheat; the oftner he does ſo, does not 
he declare the more plainly what he is at Heart? Bo. Ay, 
too plainly ; but they oftentimes Foce over the Matter. Be. 
How? Bo. They pretend that this i 


| is 2 common Practice 

with great Men, and Kings, to owe a great deal of Money, 
and to a great many Perſons; and therefore they that are 
of this Diſpoſition more reſemble great Men. Be. What 
Uſe would they make of that > Bo. It is admirable, 

What great Liberty they would have allow'd to Knights. 
Be. But by what Right, or by what Law? Bo. Juſt the 
lame that the Lord of the Manor ſhall claim to himſelf, 
vhatſoever is caſt a-ſhore from a Shipwreck, altho' there be 
a right Owner of it; or by which other Perſons would keep 
wo their. own Uſe, what they take from a Highway-man 
ater he has been apprehended. Be. Robbers themſelves 
| E e 2 might 
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might make ſuch Laws. Bo. Ay, and they would too, if 
they knew how to maintain them; and they would haye 
enough to plead in excuſe of them, if they did but denounce 
War before they committed the Robbery. Be. Who gave 
Knizhts this Privilege above the Commons ? Bo. The 25 
of Arms; for thus they are train d up for War, that they 
may be more expert at plundering the Enemy. Be. ] be. 
lieve it was after this Manner that Pyrrhus train'd his Sol. 
diers up to War. Bo. No, but the Lacedemonians did. Be, 
A Miſchief take them, and their whole Army too. But 
how came this Title to have fo great a Prerogative ? By, 
Some have it by Deſcent, ſome purchaſe it with Monez, 
and ſome take it to themſelves. Be. And may any 
have it that will? Bo. Yes, he may, if his Manners be bit 
anſwerable to theirs. Be. What are they? Bo. Never to 
be guilty of doing a Action, to go fine, wear a Dix 
mond Ring, whore ſtoutly, game continually, ſpend his 
Life in Drinking and Diverſion, _ of nothing that's 
mean, be continually cracking of les, Duels, Battle; 
and every thing that looks great: They take the Liberty of 
quarrelling with whom they have a mind, altho they han! 
a Foot of Land of their own to ſer their Feet upon. Be. 
Such Knights as theſe deſerve ro be- mounted upon the 
Wooden Horſe: But there are a great many ſuch Knighs 
in Gelderland. 
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CHARON. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Charon deteſts Chriſtians fighting one with another. An 
evil Genius brings News to Charon, that all the Earth 
was up in Arms for War : Oſſa, the Goddeſs Fame in 
Homer, the Monks and Jeſuits, are the Incenaiaries. 


CHARON, Genius ALASTOR. 


Ch. W Hither are you going ſo brisk, and in ſuch haſte, 
Alaſtor? Al. OCharon, you come in the Nick 
of Time, I was coming to you. Ch. Well, what News do 
you bring? Al. I bring a Meſſage to you and. Proſerpine, 
that you will be glad to hear. Ch, Out with what you have 
brought, and lighten your Burden. Al. The Furies have 
been no leſs diligent, than they have been ſucceſsful, in 
gaining their Point: there is not a Foot of Ground upon 
arth, that they have not infected with their helliſh Cala- 
mities, Seditions, Wars, Robberies, and Plagues; fo that 
they are grown quite bald, having ſhed their Snakes, and 
having quite ſpit all their Venom, they ramble about in 
ſearch after whatever they can find of Vipers and Aſps; be- 
ing become as ſmooth as an Egg, not having ſo much as a 
ſingle Hair upon their Heads, and not one Drop of Venom 
more in their Breaſts. Do you get your Boat and your 
Oars ready ; you will have ſuch a vaſt Multitude of Ghoſts 
come to you anon, that I'm afraid you won't be able to carry 
them all over your ſelf. Ch. I could have told you that. 
Al. How came you to know it? Ch. Oſſa [1] brought me 
that News above two Days ago. Al. Nothing is more. 
ſwift than that Goddeſs. But what makes you loitering 
here, having left your, Boat? Ch. My Buſineſs brought me 
hither ; I came hither to provide my ſelf with ad — — 
Three-Oar d Boat: for my Boat is To rotten 17 
Age, chat it will not carry ſuch a Burden, if Oſſa me 
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rue. But, indeed, what need was there of Of/a? for the 
Thing ſhews it ſelf, for I have ſuffered Shipwreck already. 
Al. Indeed =_ are dropping dry, I fancied you were juſt 
come out of a Bath. Ch. No, I ſwam out of the $S:yzian 
Lake. Al. Where did you leave the Ghoſts? Ch. They 
are ſwimming among the Frogs. Al. But what was it 
that Oſſa told you? Ch, That the three Monarchs of the 
World were bent upon one another's Deſtruction with a mor- 
tal Hatred, and: that there was no part of Chriſtendom free 
from the Rage of War; for theſe three have drawn all the 
reſt in to be engag d in the War with them. They are all 
fo haughty, that not one of them will inthe leaſt ſubmit to 
the other: Nor are the Dares, the Poles, the Scots, nor the 
Turks at quiet, but are preparing to make dreadful Havock. 
The Plague rages every where, in Spain, Britain, Italy, 
and France; and more than all, there is a new Fire ſprung 
out of the Variety of Opinions, which has ſo corrupted the 
Minds of all Men, that there is no ſuch thing as ſincere 
Friendſhip any where; But Brother is at Eumity with Bro- 
ther, and Husband and Wife cannot agree. Andit is tobe 
hop'd, that this Diſtraction will be a glorious Deſtructionof 
Mankind, if theſe Controverſies, that are now managed by 
the Tongue and the Pen, come once to be decided by Arms. 
Al. All that Fame has told you is very true; for I myſelf, 
baving been a conſtant Cotnpanion of the Furies, have with 
theſe Eyes ſeen more than all this, and that they never at any 
time have approv'd themſelves more worthy of their Name, 
than now. Ch. But there is danger, leſt ſome Good Spi- 
Tit ſhould ſtart up, and of a ſudden exhort them to Peace: 
And Mens Minds are variable, for I have heard, that 
among the Living there is one Polygraphus, who is conti- 
nually, by his Na, inveighing againſt Wars, and ex- 
horting to Peace. Al. Ay, ay, but he has a long time been 


talking to the Deaf. He once wrote a ſort of Hue and 


Cry after Peace, that was baniſh'd or driven away; and at- 
ter that, an Epitaph upon Peace defunct. But then, on 
the other hand, there are others that advance our Cauſe no 
leſs than the Furies do themſelves. Ch, Who are they? 
Al. They are a certain fort of Animals in black and white 
Veſtments, Aſh-colour'd Coats, and various other Dreſſes, 


that are always hovering about the Courts of Princes, and are 


continually inſtilling into their Ears the Love of War, and 
exhorting the Nobility and common People to it, haranguing 
them in their Sermons, that it is a juſt, holy and religious 
War. And that which would make you ſtand in admiration 
at the Confidence of theſe Men, is the Cry of both * 
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In France they preach it up, that God is on the French 
Side, and they can never be overcome, that have God for 
their Protector. In England and Spain the Cry is, the War 
is not the King's, but God's; therefore, if they do but fight 
like Men, they depend upon getting the Victory; and if any 


one ſhould chance to fall in the Battle, he will not die, 


but fly directly up into Heaven, Arms and all: Ch. And is 
Credit given to all this? Al. What can't a well - diſſembled 
Religion do? when to this there is added Youth, Unex- 
petiencedneſs, Ambition, a natural Animoſity, and a Mind 
propenſe to any thing that offers it ſelf. It is an eaſy Matter 
to impoſe upon ſuch ; it is an eaſy Matter to overthrow a 
Waggon, that was inclining to fall before. Ch. I would do 
theſe Animals a good Turn with all my Heart. Al. Prepare 
a good Treat; you can do nothing that will be more accep- 
table to them. Ch. What, of Mallows, and Lupines, and 
Leeks? for you know we have no other Proviſion in our 
Territories. Al. No, but of Partridges, and Capons, and 
Pheaſents, if you would have them look upon you as 2 
good Caterer. Ch. But what is it that moves theſe People 
to be ſo hot for War? What will they get by it? Al. 
Becauſe they ger more by thoſe that die, than thoſe that live. 
There are laſt Wills and Teſtaments, Funeral Obſequies, 
Bulls, and a great many other Articles of no deſpicable 
Profit. And in the luft Place, they had rather live in a 
Camp, than in their Cells. War breeds a great many 
Biſhops, who were not thought good for anything in 2 time 


of Peace. Ch. Well, they underſtand their Buſineſs. Al. 


But what occaſion have you for a new Boat? Ch. None at 


all, if I had a mind to be wreck'd again in the Stygian Lake. 


Al. How came that about? becauſe you had too large a 
Company? Ch. Yes. Al. But you carry Shadows, not 
Bodies. Ch. Let them be Water- 
enough of them to over-load a Boat; and then you know 
my Boat is but a ſhadowy Boat neither. Al. But I remem- 
ber once upon a time, when you had a great Company, ſo 
many that your Boat would not hold them, I have ſeen three 
thouſand hanging upon your Stem, and you were not ſen- 
lible of any Weight at all Ch. I confeſs there are ſuch Sorts 
of Ghoſts; thoſe are ſuch as paſs {lowly out of the Body, 
being reduced to little or nothing with Conſumptions, and 
3 8 But as for thoſe that —— by A —— 
out of gro ies, they bring a great of corpulent 
Subſtance along with — * * ſent hither by Apo- 
lexies, Quinſeys, Peſtilences, and _—_ by War. Al. 
dont think the French or Spaniards bring much Weight 
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along with them. Ch. Much leſs than the reſt ; but for all 
that, their Ghoſts are not alrogether ſo light as Feather; 
neither. But as for the Engliſhmen and Germans that feed 
well, they come ſometimes in ſuch Caſe, that I was lately 
in danger of going to the Bottom in carrying only ten; and 
unleſs I had. thrown ſome of as Lading over-board, I had 
been loſt, Boat, Paſſengers, and Boat-hire, all together. A, 
You were in great Danger then indeed. Ch. But what do 
ou think I muſt do, when ſo many fat Lords, Hectors, and 
ullies, ſhall come to us? Al. As for thoſe that die in a 
juſt War, I ſuppoſe none of them will come to you; for 
they fay, they fly bolt upright into Heaven. Ch. I can't tell 
where they fly to; bur this I am ture of, as often as there is 
a War, there come ſo many Wounded and Cripples to me, 
that I admire that there ſhould be one Soul left above 
Ground ; and — — over-charg'd, not only with Sur- 
feits and Paunch-Bellies, but with Bulls, Benefices, and a 
reat many other things. Al. But they don't bring theſe 
things along with them, but come naked to you. Ch rue; 
but at their firſt coming, they bring the Dreams of all theſe 
things along with them. Al. Are Dreams ſo heavy then? 
Ch. They load my Boat; load it, did I ſay? nay, they have 
ſunk it before now. And, in the laſt Place, do you think 
ſo many Halfpence don't weigh any thing? Al. Yes, I be- 
lieve they do, if they bring Braſs ones. Ch. Therefore I am 
reſoly'd to look out for a Veſſel, that ſhall be fit foym 
Cargo. Al. You're a happy Fellow. Ch. Wherein? Al, 
Becauſe you'll get an Eſtate in a trice. Ch. What, out of 2 
* Multitude of Ghoſts? Al. Yes, indeed. Ch. Ay, if they 
did but bring their Wealth along with them. But now 
they ſit in my Boat, bewailing themſelves for the Kingdoms, 
and Dignities, and Abbacies, and the innumerable Talents 
of Gold they have left behind them, and bring me nothing 
but a poor Halfpenny : So that all I have been ſcraping to- 
gether for theſe Three thouſand Years, will go for the Pur- 
chaſe of a new Boat. Al. They that expect Gain, muſt be 
at ſome Charge. Ch. But the People in the World have 
better Trading, I hear; tor, if Fortune favour them, they 
can get an Eſtate in three Years time. Al. Ay; and ſome- 
times turn Bankrupts too; tho your Gain is leſs, it is more 
certain. Ch. I can't tell how certain it is, if any Deity ſhould 
ſtart up, and make Peace among the Princes, all this goodly 
Expectation of mine is knock'd on the Head at once. Al. 
As to that Matter, I'll take upon me to be your Security, 
ſo that you may ſet your Heart at reſt. You have no Rea- 
fon to fear a Peace for theſe ten Years : The Pope is a 
ony 
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only Man, that perſuades them to come to an Agreement 
mong themſelves; but he had as good keep his Breath to 
vol his Porridge. The Cities murmur at the Load of Ca- 
Lmities they lie under; and ſome there are, I can't tell who, 
that whiſper it about, that it is an unreaſonable thing, that 
the whole World ſhould be turned upſide down, for the 

ate Piques and Ambition of two or three Perſons. But 

r all this, take my Word for it, let theſe Attempts be as 
promiling as they will. But what Occaſion had you to come 
imo this World to get a Boat? han't we Workmen enough 
mong our ſelves? We have Vulcan, have we not? Ch. 
Ay, right, if I wanted a Boar of Braſs. A/. Or, you may 
ſend for a Workman for a ſmall Matrer. Ch. I might do 
that, but I want Materials. Al. What ſay you? Are there 
no Woods in this Country 2 Ch. All the Woods in the Ely- 
ſan Fields are deſtroy d. Al. In doing what? Ch. In burn- 
mg Hereticks Ghoſts, ſo that of late, tor Fuel we have been 
forc'd to dig for Coals in the Bowels of the Earth. Al. What 
could not Ghoſts be puniſh'd at a leſs Charge than that? 
cb. Rhadamanthus (the Judge) would have it ſo. AL If it 
be ſo, when you have got a Boat, where will you get Oars? 
ch. It is my Buſineſs to ſteer, let the Ghoſts row themſelves, 
if they have a mind to get over. Al. But ſome of them 
never learned to row. Ch. I have no Reſpect for Perſons, 
Kings and Cardinals row with me; every one takes his 
Turn, as much as the pooreſt Peaſant, whether they have 
kamed to row or not. Al. Well, do you ſee and get a 
Boat as cheap as you can, I won't detain you any longer, 
Il away to Hell with my good News: But, ſoho, ho: 
Charon. Ch. What's the Matter? Al. Make haſte, and get 
back as ſoon as you can, leſt you be ſmothered in the Crowd. 
Nay, you'll find at leaſt Two hundred thouſand upon the 
Bank already, beſides thoſe that are paddling in the Lake. 
cb. ll make what haſte I can; and do you tell them I ſhall 
de there preſently. 
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Finger, and Eumenius upon my little Finger: and now I go 


Number Seven makes up a compleat Council. Ber. What 


Virgin Mary, 
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, The Aſſembly of Grammariaus. 


— > t- ©. od A) — 


The ARGUMENT. 


Is this Colloquy a certain Carthuſian is ridigul d, a nigii 
Pretender to the Greek Tongue, and a very learned Mani 
his own Opinion, who gave his Book a Greek Title, call 
thoſe Anticomaritas, which he ſhould ratber have call 
Antimarians, or Antidicomarians [1]. The whole Clu 

of Grammarians diſpute about this Word, and trump 
a great many Etymologies of it. At laſt they come 10 
this Reſolution, to call the Author of that Nord, Arch. 
morita. 


ALBINUS, BERTULPHUS, CANTHELUS, DIPHt: 
Is, EUMENIUS, FABULLUS, GADITANUS. 


Al. I S there any body here that underſtands Arithmetick? 
Be. For what? Al. To caſt up exactly how many 
Grammarians there are of us. Be. That may be done with- 
out a Counting-table, we may count upon our Fingers; 
I count you upon my Thumb, my ſelf upon my fore Finger, 
Canthelus upon my middle Finger; Diphilus upon my Ring- 
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to my left Hand; there I count Fabullus upon my Thumb, 
and Gaditauus on my fore Finger; ſo that, unleſs I am out 
in my Account, we are ſeven of us. But to what Purpoſe is 
it for us to know that? Al. Becauſe, as I have heard, the 


makes you talk of a Council? Al. There is a Matter of 
Moment that has puzzled me a long time, and not me alone, 
but a great many other Men of no mean Learning; I wil 
propoſe it, that the Queſtion may be decided by the Autho- 
rity of this Aſſembly. Can. Sure it muſt be ſome knotty 
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Subject, that N. can't decide it yourſelf, Albinus; or that 
t ſhould puzzle you, that are of ſo penetrating a Judgment. 
Therefore we deſire to know what this difficult matter is. 
[ peak in the Name of all the reſt. Al. Well then, do you 
il te very attentive, applying both your Ears, and your 
Minds; T'wo Heads are better than one. Is there any one 
of you all that can explain what is the Meaning of this 
Word Anticomarita? Be. That's the eaſieſt thing in the 
world, for it ſignifies a kind of a Beet, which the Antients 
ald a Water-Beet, having a knotty wreathed Stalk, very in- 
ſpid, but of a very ſtinking Smell, if you touch it; ſo that 
b may vie with the Bean-cod Tree. Ca. A Natatile Beet, 
& you ay? Nay, rather a Cacatile Beaſt. Whoever heard 
of, or ever read the Name of a ſwimming Beet? Be. Yes, 
Mammotrefus (as he is corruptly call'd) which ſhould be 
nonounc'd Mammothreptos, as No? you ſhould fay his Grand- 
mothers Darling, has made this as plain as the Noſe in a 
Man's Face. Al. What ſort of a Title is that? Be. This is 
o give you to underſtand, that there is nothing in the Book 
but Darling things, becauſe Mamma's, i. e. Grandmothers, 
ue wont to be more fond of their Grandcnildren, than their 
Mothers themſelves are of their own Children. Al. You 
alk of a darling Work indeed. I happen'd lately to dip 
into this Book, I een burſt my Sides with laughing. Cz 
Where did you get that Book ? it is very ſcarce. Be. Bei 
a Dinner at Bruges, Livinius, the Abbot of Bavo, carri 
ne into his private Library, which the old Gentleman had 
furniſh'd with ſcarce Books at a vaſt Expence, being deſirous 
to leaye ſome Monument of himſelf to Poſterity. There 
wa not a Book, but what was a Manuſcript, and upon Vel- 
um too, and illuminated with various Pictures, and bound 
n Velvet, and emboſs d with Gold? and beſides, there be- 
Ing a vaſt number of them, they made a very ſtately ſhews 
Al. What Books were they? Be. They were all excellent 
Books; there was the Catholicon, Brachylogus, and Ovid 
expounded allegorically, and abundance of others; and a- 
mong them 1 1 this facetious Book Mammothreptus : 
And among the reſt of the Curioſities I found alſo this nata- 
tle Beet. Be. T'll relate to you what I read; as for the 
Truth of it, let the Author be anſwerable for that. Foraſ- 
much, ſays he, as it grows in wet, ſtinking Places, and 
(brives no where ſo well as in Mud, or a Dunghul, laving 
four Reverence, Sir A. Therefore it ſtinks, does it? 
Be, Ay, worſe than a Turd. Al. Is this Herb good for an 
thing ? Be. Yes, it is accounted a great Delicacy. 4 
} haps by Swine, or Aſſes, or Cyprian Cows. Be. N af 
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by Men themſelves, and very fine-mouth'd ones too. There 
is a People call'd the Peligni, who make their Dinners of 
an extravrdinary Length; and the parting Glas they call, 
Reſumpta in their Lauguage, as we call it a Deſſert or 
Kickſhaws. Al. Fine Deſſerts indeed! Be. The Law of 
the Entertainment is, that the Entertainer ſhall have the 
liberty of having what he will brought to the Table; and 
it is not allow'd that the Gueſts ſhould refuſe any thing, bu 
muſt take all well. Al. What if he ' ſhould have Her 
bane, or twice-boiled Coleworts ſet before them? Be. Le 
it be what it will, they muſt eat it, and not ſpeak a Wor 
againſt it? but when they come home, they are at liber u 
vomit it up ain, if they pleaſe. And in their Entertain- 
ments, one Diſh is commonly this Vater-Beet or Antic- 
marita, for it matters not which Name you call it by, the 
+ "Thing is the ſame. They |mix a great deal of Oak-bath, 
and a good Quantity of Garlick with it. And this is the 
Compoſition of the Tanſey. Al. Who made this barbaroys 
Law ? Be. Cuſtom, the moſt mighty of Tyrants. Al. You 
tell me a Story of a 1 Concluſion, which has ſuch 4 
One Ending. 8 have 8 my Solution of the 
ueſtion, not impoſing it upon an „nor to prevent 
body, who has a mind to offer holes 05. 1 
that the Antients had a Fiſh that they call'd Amticomarita, 
Be. What Author is that in? Ca. I can produce the Book, 
but I can't tell the Author's Name; it is written in Freu 
| Words, but in the Hebrew Character. Be. What's the 
Shape of this Fiſh calld Anticomarita? Ca. The Bell is 
white, but all over every where elſe it has black Scale, 
Be. I fancy you have a mind, of this Fiſh to make a Cynic 
with a Cloak; what Taſte has it? Ca. It has the naſtieſt 
Taſte in the World; and beſides that, it is infectious tov. 
It breeds in old Lakes, and ſometimes in Houſes of Office. 
It is a good-for-nothing muddy Fiſh ; if you pur but a Bitot 
it into your Mouth, it cauſes a certain tough Phlegm, tht 
you can hardly bring up by taking a Vomit. It is very com. 
mon in the Country call'd Celtithrace; they eſteem it 51 
Delicacy, and at the fame time account it a more deteſtable 
Crime than Murder, to taſte a Bit of Fleſh. Al. A ven 
wretched Country with their Anticomarita! Ca. This b 
what I have to ſay; but I would not have any body to be 
determined by my Opinion. Di. What Occaſion have we 
to fetch the Explanation of this Word from Mammorhreptu's 
or Hebrew Writings, when the very Etymology of the Word 
ſhews plainly, that Anticomarita ſignifies Damſels unbap- 
pily married, that is to ſay, to old Husbands? And it 1 * 
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new thing for Writers to write co inſtead of quo; c, q, and þ 


ne cognate Letters. Ew. What Diphilus has mention'd 
carries ſomething of Weight with it, if we were ſure the 
Word was a Latin one. I take it to be a Greek Word, and 
Compound of theſe three, ayr?, which {ſignifies againſt ; 
wan which ſignifies a Town; and dag which ſignifies to 
tarde like a Woman: and ſo by ſtriking out o by the Figure 
Snalepha it is Anticomarita, one who by clownith prating 
makes every body deaf. Fa. My Eumenius has made it 
out very elaborately ; but in my Opinion the Word is com- 
poſed of as many Words as it has Syllables ; for «v ſtands for 


inc, T1 for Tiaaar, xw for xa ,, we for Ad, and fy for 
rata (for it is an Error to write it with an :) and Te 
for Tanzt; and out of theſe is form'd this Sentence, A mad 
wretched Perſon pulling the Hairs out of a rotten Hide. Al. 
Indeed ſuch Food as a Water-Beet, was very fit for ſuch a 
Workman as Bertulpbus was ſpeaking of juſt now. Be. That 
is much as to ſay an Anticomarita for an Anticomarita. 
Ga. You have all ſpoken very learnedly to the Matter; but I 
am of Opinion, that a diſobedient Wife is call'd Anticomarite 
by the Figure Syzcope, for Antidicomarita, becauſe ſhe always 
croſſes her Husband. Al. If we allow of ſuch Tropes, we 
might of a Turd make a Bird, and of a Cook a Cuckoe. 
Be. Bur Albinus, who is the chief of this Aſſembly, has not 
given his Opinion yet. Al. I have, indeed, nothing of my 
own to offer; but, however, I ſhall not think much to 
acquaint you with what I lately learn'd from my Landlord, 
who was a very talkative Man; he uſed to change his Diſ- 
courſe oftner than a Nightingale does her Note. He aſſerted 
it was a Chaldee Word, compounded of three Words: that 
among the Chaldeans, Anti ſignified Croß- grain d, or Brain- 
lick; and Comer, a Rock; and Ita, belonging to a Shoe- 
maker. Be. Who ever ſaid that a Rock had Brains? Al. 
There is no Abſurdity in that, if you do but change the 
Gender. Ga. This Synod makes the old Proverb good, 
So many Men, ſo many Minds. But what Concluſion are we 
come to? The Opinions may be ſumm'd up, but can't be 
divided; ſo that the Major Part may carry it againſt the 


Minor. Al. Well then, let the better overcome the worſe. 


Ga. But we muſt have another Aſſembly to do that; for 
every Man's own Geeſe aro Swans. Al. If that Proverb 
held good, we ſhould not have ſo many Adulteries as we 
have. But I can adviſe you to an expeditious Method: Let 
us caſt Lots whoſe Opinion of all of them ſhall be allow'd 
to be determinative. Ca. That Lot will fall upon your ſelf. 


Have not I ſpoken the Truth? A. I approve belt _ 1 
| | alt, 
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- Sophiſter. Be. What — Story is this! This is as abſurd 
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firſt, and of the laſt. Ca. If I may ſpeak for the reſt, r 


Let it be ſo. Al. If any body ſhall diſſent, what ſhall be 
the Penalty? Ca. Let him be ſet down in great 
A HERETICK IN GRAMMAR. Al. I will add 
fortunately one thing, that in my Opinion ought not to be 
omitted: Having receiv'd it from a Syrian Phyſician, | 
will communicate it to my Friends. Be. What is it? 4 
If you pound a Water-Beet, an Oak-Gall, and ſome Shoe. 
makers Ile in a Mortar, and ſprinkle with it fix Ounces gf 
Copper, and make it into a Poultice, it will be a preſent 
Remedy for the Mange and Meaſles in Hogs. Be. But hac 
ye, Albinus, you that have help'd us all to this Job of the 
Anticomarita, what Author did you read it in? A.. Il tel 
you, but in your Ear, and but one of you. Be. Well, Tl 
receive it, but upon this Condition, that I may whiſper it i 
the Ear of one Perſon too. Al. But one repeated often 
enough will make a Thouſand. Be. You fay right, when 
have once a Couple, it is not in your Power to ſtop i 
from going further. Al. That which a few know, may be 
kept a Secret; but that which a great many know cannot; 
three makes a Multitude. Be. Right, he that has three Wives 
at the ſame time, may be ſaid to have many; but he that 
has but three Hairs upon his Head, or three Teeth in his 
Mouth, may be ſaid to have a few or none. Al. Mind, 


as if the Greeks, who carry'd ſo many Fleets to conquer Try, 
ſhould not be able to call it by its Name, but inſtead of Troy 
ſhould ſay S«trium. Al. But this is a Rabbin that is lately 
come down from Heaven, who, unleſs he had, like a preſert 
Deity, lent his Aſſiſtance in ſuſtaining human Affairs, we had 
long ere now been at a Loſs to find either Men, Religion, 
Philoſophy, or Letters. Be. In troth he ought to be one of 
Moria's Noblemen of the firſt Rank, and deſerves for the 
future to be call'd Archimorita (an Arch-Fool) with hs 
Anticomarites. | 
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ArAu OE TAM Ox, or, The Unequal Marriage. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The equal! Marriage expoſes to View the Foll of People in 
common, who in their Eſpouſals chiefly regard the Greatneſs 
the Fortune, and diſregard the Diſeaſes of the = 
tho they are worſe thaw the Leproſy it ſelf. 
Deſcription of a- deform d Man. That the _— of Parents 
in matching their Daughters, is worſe than that of Me- 
zentius, of which Virgil writes in his Tenth Book of 
Eneids. He deſcribes the Vices of a bad Hysband ; that 
this is not marrying a Man, but a dead Carcaſs. In gei- 
ting Dogs, Calves, and Horſes, they take care to have one 
frong Beaſt copulate with another, good ones with thoſe that 
are like themſelves ; nor wont ſuffer a diſeas'd one to leap 
8 ſound one. That the Commonwealth ſuſtains a great 
Detriment by theſe fooliſh and unhappy Marriages. 


PETRONIUS and GABRIEL. 


ence is our Gabriel come, with this ſour Look ? 
what, is he come out of Trophoniuss Cave? Ga. 
No, I bave been at a Wedding. Pet. I never ſaw a Look 
in my Life that had leſs of the Air of a Wedding in it; for 
thoſe that have been at Weddings, uſe to look cheerfully and 
arily for a whole Week after, and old Men themſelves to 
look younger by ten Years. What Wedding is it that you 
have been at? I believe at the Wedding of Death and 
the Cobler. Ga. Not ſo, but of a young Gentleman with 
2 Lady of Sixteen, who has all the Accompliſhments that 
you can wiſh for, whether Beauty, good Humour, Family, 
or Fortune; in ſhort, a Wife fit for Jupiter himſelf. Per. 
Phoo ! what, ſo young a Girl to ſuch an old Fellow as he? 
Go. Kings don't grow old. Pet. But what makes you look 
{ melancholy then? It may be you envy the HappineGs of 
he Bridegroom, who has rivald you. Ga. Pſhaw, there's 
nothing of chat in the Matter. Per. Well then, has any 


thing 
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thing happen d like what is related of the Lapithe's Feast 
Ga. N — ſo neither. Pet. What then, had —_ 
Wine enough? Ga. Yes, and too much too. Pep, Had 
you no Pipers? Ga. Yes, and Fiddlers too, and Ha 
and Trumpeters, and Bagpipers. Pet. What was the 2 
then? Was not Hymen at the Wedding? Ga. They call4 
loudly for him with all this Muſick, but to no Purpoſe 
Per. Were not the Graces there neither? Ga. Not a Soll 
of them, nor Bridemaid Juno, nor beautiful Venus, nor 
Jupiter Gamelius. Pet. By my Troth, you*tell me a Story 
of a dull Wedding indeed, an ungodly one, or rather an 
unmarried Marriage. Ga. You would have ſaid fo indeed, 
if you had ſeen it. Per. Had you no Dancing at it? Gy, 
No, but we had wretched Limping. Pet. What, had you ng 
lucky Godſhip at all to exhilarate the Wedding? Ga. No 
not one there but a Goddeſs, that the Greeks call Pſora 
Pet. Why, you give me an Account of a ſcabby Weddi 
indeed. Ga. Nay, a cankered, and a pockey one. Per, 
But, prithee, Friend Gabriel, tell me, What makes the Re 
meinbrance of it fetch Tears from your Eyes? Ga. Ah! 
dear Petronius, it is enough to fetch Tears from a Flint- 
ſtone. Pet. I believe ſo, if a Flint-ſtone had been preſent, 
and ſeen it. But prichee, What extraordinary Miſchief is 
this > Don't hide it from me, nor keep my Expectation 
any longer in ſuſpenſe. Ga. Do you know Lampridius Ex 
bulus ? Pet. Yes; there is not a better nor happier Man 
in the City. Ga. Well, and do you know his Daughter 
Iphigenia too? Pet. You have mention'd the very Flower 
of the Age. Ga. She is ſo; but, do you know who ſhez 
married to? Pet. I thall know when you have told me. 
Ga. She is married to Pomponius Blennus. Pet. What, to 
that Hector, that us d to talk Folks to Death in cracking of 
his bullying Tricks? Ga. To the very Man. Pet. He has 
been for a long time very noted in this Town, for two 
Things chiefly, z. e. Lying, and the Mange, which has no 
| proper Name to it, tho” indeed it has a great many. Gu, 
A very proud Diſtemper, that won't ftrike Sail to the Le- 
proſy, the Elephantine Leproſy, Tetters, the Gout, or Ring- 
worm, if there was to be an Engagement between them. 
Per. So the Sons of Eſculapius tell us. Ga. What need 1s 
there, Perronius, ſor me to deſcribe to you a Damſel that 
you are very well acquainted with? altho her Dreſs was 4 
great Addition to her native Beauty. My Petronius, you 
would have taken her for a Goddeſs, had you ſeen her. Every 
thing in her and about her was graceful. In the mean 
time out comes our bleſſed Bridegroom with his 3 
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dragging one Leg after him, but not ſo cleverly neither as 


the Suitzers do; itchy Hands, a ſtinking Breath, heavy ' 


Eyes, his Head bound up with a Forehead-piece, and a 
Running at his Noſe and Ears. Other People wear their 
Rings on their F _ but he wears his on his Thighs. 
Pet. What was in the Mind of the Lady's Parents, to join 
ſuch a Daughter to a living Mummy? Ga. I can't tell, 


except it was with them, as it is with many more, that have 


Joſt their Senſes. Pez. It may be he was very rich. Ga. He is 
very rich indeed, but it is in the Debts he owes. Pet. What 
greater Puniſhment could they have — — the Maid, 
if ſhe had poiſon d her Grandfathers and Grandmothers, both 
of the Father's and Mother's Side? Ga. Nay, if ſhe had 


ſcatter d her Water upon the Grave of her Parents, it would 


have been a Puniſhment bad enough to have oblig'd her but 
to have given a Kiſs to ſuch a Monſter. Pez. I am of your 
Mind. Ga. I look upon it a greater Piece of Cruelty, than 
if they had ſtripp'd their Daughter naked, and expos'd her 
to Bears, Lions, or Crocodiles : For theſe wild Beaſts would 
either have ſpar'd her for her exquiſite Beauty, or put her 


out of her Pain by a quick Diſpatch. Per. You fay right: 1 


think this is what would have become Mexzertivs himſelf, 
who, as Virgil tells us, bound dead Bodies to living ones, 
Hands to Hands, and Mouths to Mouths: But I don't believe 
Mezentius himſelf would have been fo inhuman as to have 
bound ſuch a lovely Maid to ſuch a Carcaſs as this: Nor 
i there any dead Body you would not chufe to be bound 
to, rather than to ſuch a ſtinking one; for his Breath is 
rank Poiſon, what he ſpeaks is Peſtilence, and what he 
touches mortifies. Ga. Now, Petronius, imagine with your 
ſelf what a deal of Pleaſure ſhe muſt needs take in theſe 
Kiſſes, Embraces, and nocturnal Dalliances. Pet. I have 
ſometimes heard Perſons talk ' of unequal Matches; that 
may certainly with the greateſt Propriety be call'd an une- 
ual Match; which is, as it were, fetting a Jewel in Lead. 

Al this while I ſtand in Admiration at the Virgin's Cou- 
rage ; for ſuch young Darmſels are frighted out of their Wits 
a the Sight of a Fairy or a Hobgoblin ; and can this Damſel 
dare to embrace ſuch a Carcaſs as this in the Night-time ? 
Ga. The Damſel has theſe three Things to plead in her 
Excuſe; The Authority of her Parents, the Perſuaſion of her 
Friends, and the Unexperiencedneſs of her Age. But I am 
amaz'd at the Madneſs of her Parents. Who is there that 
has a Daughter never ſo homely, that would marry her 
to a Leper? Per. No body, in my Opinion, that had a 
Grain of Senſe. If I had a Daughter that had but one 
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Eye, and but one Leg, and as deform'd as Therſites was, 
that Howzer ſpeaks of, and I could not give her a Penny for 
her Portion, I would not marry her to ſuch a Son- in-Law as 
he. Ga. This Pox is more irſfectious and deſtructive than 
the worſt of Leproſies: It invades on a ſudden, goes off, 
and rallies again, and frequently kills at laſt ; while the 
roſy will ſometimes let a Man live, even to extreme old 
Age. Pet. Perhaps the Parents were ignorant of the Bride- 
oom's Diſtemper. Ga. No, they knew it very well. Per. 

f they had ſuch a Hatred to their Daughter, why did they 
not ſew her up in a Sack, and throw her into the Thames ? 
Ga. Why truly it they had, the Madneſs would not have 
been . ſo great, Per. By what Accompliſhments did the 
Bridegroom recommend himſelf to them? Was he excel- 
lent in any Art? Ga. Yes, in a great many; he's a great 
Gameſter, he'll drink down body, a vile Whoremaſter, 
the greateſt Artiſt in the World at bantering and lying 2 
notable Cheat, pays no body, revels prodigally; and in 
ſhort, whereas there are but ſeven liberal Sciences taught 
in the Schools, he's Maſter of more than ten liberal ones. 
Pet. Sure he muſt have ſomething very extraordinary to 
recommend him to the Parents. Ga. Nothing at all, but 
the glorious Title of a Knight. Pez. A fine fort of a 
Knight, that can ſcarce fit in a Saddle for the Pox ! But it 
may be he had a great Eſtate. Ga. He had once an indit- 
ferent one; but by his living fo faſt, has little or nothing 
left, but one little Turret, from whence he makes Incurſions 
to rob Paſſengers; and that's ſo illy provided for Entertain- 
ment, that you would not accept of it for a Hog-ſtye. And 
he's always bragging of his Caſtles, and Fiefs, and other great 
things ; and is for ſetting up his Coat of Arms every where. 
Pet. What Coat of Arms does his Shield bear? Ga. Three 
Golden Elephants in a Field Gules. Pet. Indeed an Ele- 
phant is a good Bearing for one that is ſick of the Elephan- 
tiaſis. He muſt, without doubt, be a Man of Blood. G3. 
Rather a Man of Wine; for he is a great Admirer of Red 
Wire, and: by this Means he is a Man of Blood for you. 
Pet. Well then, his Elephant's Trunk will be ſerviceable to 
him. Ga. It will ſo. Pez. Then this Coat of Arms is a 
Token that he is a great Knave, a Fool, and a drunken 
Sot ; and the Field of his Coat of Armour repreſents Wine, 
and not Blood; and the Golden Elephant denotes, that what 
Gold he had, has been ſpent in Wine. Ga. Very right. 
Pet. Well, what Jointure does this Bully ſettle upon his 
Bride? Ga. What? Why a very great one. Pet. How can 
a Bankrupt ſettle a large one? Ga. Pray don't take me up 
. 0 
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& hott; I fay again, a very large one, a thundering Pox- 
pet. Hang me, if I would nor ſooner marry my Daughter to 
\ Horſe, than to ſuch a Knight as he. Ga. I ſhould abun- 
dantly rather chuſe to marry my Daughter to a Monk; for 
this is not marrying to a Man, but to the Carcaſs of a Man. 
Now, tell me, had you been preſent where this Spectacle 
was to be ſeen, could you refrain from Tears? Pez. How 
hould I, when I can't hear it without? Were the Parents 
ſo abandon'd to all natural Affection, as to throw away their 
only Child, a Virgin of ſuch Beauty, Accompliſhments, and 
fneet Conditions, by ſelling her tor a Slave to ſuch a Mon- 
ſter, for a lying Coat of Arms? Ga. But this enormous 
Crime, than which you can't find one more inhuman, 
cruel, or unlike a Parent, is made but a Jeſt on now-a-days 
by our People of Quality; altho' it is nec that thoſe 
that are born for the Adminiſtration of the Affairs of the 
Government, ſhould be Perſons of very ſound and ſtrong 
Conſtitutions : For the Conſtitution of the Body has a great 
Influence upon the Mind; and it is not to be doubted, but 
this Diſeaſe exhauſts all the Brains a Man has: and by this 
means it comes to paſs, that our Miniſters of State have 
neither ſound Minds, nor ſound Bodies. Per. It is not only 

uifite that our Miniſters of State ſhould be Men of ſound 

Judgment, and ſtrong Conſtitutions, bur Men of Honour, 
and goodly Perſonages. Altho* the principal Qualifications 
of Princes are Wiſdom and Integrity, yet it is of ſome conſi- 
derable Moment what the Form of his Perſon is that governs 
others: for if he be cruel, the Deformity of his Body will 

expoſe him tne more to Envy. If he be a Prince of Pro- 
bity and Piety, his Virtue will be render d more conſpicuous 

by the Amiableneſs of his Perſon. Ga. That's very true. 

Pet, Don't People uſe to lament the Misfortune of tho 

Women, whoſe Husbands, ſoon after their Marriage, fall 

nto Leproſies or Apoplexies? Ga. Yes, and that with very 

good Reaſon too. Per. What Madneſs is it then, voluntarily to 
dliver a Daughter over into the Hands of a Leper ? Ga. 

Nay, it is worſe than Madneſs. If a Nobleman has a mind to 

have a good Pack of Hounds, do you think he would bring 

2 mangy ſcoundrel Cur to a well-bred Bitch? Pet. No, he 

would with the utmoſt Diligence look for a Dog, that upon 

al accounts was of a reed, to line her, that he might 

not have a Litter of Mungrels. Ga. And if a Lord had a 

mind to have a good Breed of Horſes, would he admit a diſ- 

aled good-for-nothing Stallion to leap a moſt excellent Mare? 

Pet. No, he would not ſuffer a diſcaſed Stallion to enter his 
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Stable Door, Teſt he ſhould infe& other Horſes. Ga. And 
et, at the fame time, they don't matter what Sort of a Son- 
in-Law they gave their __ to, from whom those 
Children are to be produc'd, that are not only to inherit 
their Eſtates, but alſo to govern the State. Pet. Nay, 3 
Country Farmer won't fufter any Bull to leap a young Cow, 
nor every Horſe his Mare, nor every Boar to brim his Sow; 
tho* a Bullock is delign'd for ts Mis a Horle for the 
Cart, and a Swine for the Kitchen. See now how perverſe 
the Judgments of Mankind are. If a poor Fellow ſhould 
preſume to kiſs a Nobleman's Daughter, they would think 
the Affront a Foundation enough to go to War upon. Pex, 
And very hotly too. Ga. And yet theſe Perſons, voluntarily, 
knowingly, and deliberately, give up the deareſt thing they 
have in the World to ſuch an abominable Monſter, and are 
rivately unnatural to their own Fleſh and Blood, and pub- 
ckly to their Country. Pet. If the Bridegroom does but 
Halt a little, altho' as to any thing elſe he is perfectly ſound, 
how is he defpis'd for a Husband ! And is the Pox the on 
thing that is no Inconvenience in a married Life? Ga. If 
any Man ſhould marry his Daughter to a Franciſcan, what 
an abominable thing would it be accounted | what an Out- 
cry would there be, that he had thrown his Daughter away 
But yet, when he has pull'd off that Dreſs, he has every 
way well-made found Limbs; while the other muſt paſs her 
Days with a rotten Carcaſs, that is but half alive. If any 
| 5. is married to a Prieſt, he is banter d on account of his 
nction; but one that is married to one that has the Por, 
has one whoſe Unctions are worſe by abundance. Pet. Ene- 
mies that have taken a Maid 1 won't be guilty of 
ſuch Barbarity as this; nor will Kidnappers themſelves, to 
thoſe they have kidnapp'd away; and yet Parents will be 
ilty of it againſt their only Daughter; and there's no 
iſtrate ordain'd to prevent the Miſchief. - Ga. How 
ſhould a Phyſician cure a Madman, if he has a Spice of 
the fame Diſtemper himſelf > Pet. But it is a wonder to 
me, that Princes, whoſe Buſineſs it is to take care of the 
Common-wealth only in thoſe things which relate to the 
Body, of which nothing is of greater Moment than the 
Health of it, thonld find out no Remedy for this Evil. 
This egregious Peſtilence has infected great Part of the 
Earth; and in the mean time they lie ſnoring on, and never 
mind it, as if it were a Matter not worth their Notice. 
Ga. Have a care, Petronius, what you ſay as to Princes. 
But hark you, Ell tell you a Word in your Ear. Pet. O 


Wretched | I wiſk what you fay were not true. Ga. 2 


8 
many Diſeaſes do you think are cauſed by bad Wine, a thou- 
and ways ſophiſticated? Per. Why, if we may believe the 
Phyſicians, they are innumerable. Ga. Well, and do the 
Miniſters of State take any Care of the Matter. Per. They 
take care enough as to the collecting the Exciſe, but no 
further. Ga. She that knowingly marries a Husband that is 
not ſound, perhaps may deſerve to ſuffer the Puniſhment 
- ſhe has brought upon herſelf; altho”, if ir were iny Fortune to 
{it at the Helm, 1 would baniſh them both from civil Society: 
hut if any one married one that was infected with this Diſcaſe, 
who told her he was a found Man, and I were choſen Pope, 
would make this Marriage void, altho it had been con- 
firm'd by a thouſand Contracts. Pet. Upon what Pretence 
I wonder > For Marriage legally contracted can't be diſan- 
null'd by any human Power. Ga. What? Do you think 
that legally contracted, which is eontracted treacherouſlly ? 
A Contract is not valid, if a Slave palms himſelf upon a 
Maid for a Freeman, and ſhe marries him as ſach. She that 
marries ſuch a Slaye, marries an errant Slave; and her Slavery 
is fo much the more unhappy, in that the Lady Pſora never 
makes any body free; that fer no comfortable Hope of 
ever being deliver'd from this Slavery. Pez. Indeed you 
have found out a Colour for it. Ga. And beſides, there can 
be no ſuch thing as Marriage, but between thoſe Perſons 
that are living; but in this Caſe, a Woman is married to a 
dead Man. Per. You have found out another Pretence : 
But I ſuppoſe you would pertnit pocky Folks to marry pocky, 
that, according to the old Proverb, there might be like t 
lte. Ga. If it was lawful for me to act for the Good of the 
Publick, I would ſuffer them to be married together, but 
I would burn them after they were married. Per. Then 
ou would act the Part of a Tyrant, not of a Prince. Ga. 

you account a Surgeon to be a Tyrant who cuts off ſome 

of the Fingers, or burns ſome Part to preſerve the whole Body? 
don't look upon that to be Cruelty, but rather Mercy. 
And I wiſh this had been done when this Diſtemper firſt 
appear'd in the World; then the publick Welfare of Mankind 
had been conſulted by the Deſtruction of a few. And we 
find Examples of this in the French Hiſtories. Pet. But it 
would be a gentler Way to geld them, or part them aſunder. 
Ga. And what would you have done to the Women, pray ? 
Pet. I'd padlock them up. Ga. That's one way, indeed, 
to prevent us from having more of the Breed; but I will 
confeſs it is a gentler way, if you will but own the other 
to be fafer. Even thoſe that are caſtrated, have an itching 
Deſire upon them; nor is the Infection convey'd by one way 
| Ff z only, 
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Cattle? Pez. I confeſs Money is of much leſs Value than 


from e eable with the Fault. Now if we make 


Arguments. Ga. Then take this along with you too. As 


are forbidden to appear abroad. And tho' ſome call this 
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only, but by a Kiſs, by Diſcourſe, by a Touch, or by drink. 
og WH infec] Party. And — find alſo, that ow: is 
a certain malicious Diſpoſition of doing Miſchief peculiar to 
this Diſtemper, that whoſoever has it, takes a Delight to pro- 
Pagate it to as many as he can, -tho* it does him no good, 
ow if they be only ſeparated, they may flee to other 
Places, and may either by Night impoſe upon Perſons, oron 
them that do not know them. Burt there can be no Danger 
from the Dead. Pet. I confeſs it is the ſafeſt Way, but! 
can't tell whether it is agreeable to Chriſtian Gentleneſ, 
or no. Ga. Prithee tell me then, from whom is there 
the moſt Danger, from common Thieves, or- from ſuch 


Health. Ga. And yet we Chriſtians hang them, nor is it 
accounted Cruelty, but Juſtice; and if you conſider the 
publick Good, it is our Duty ſo to do. Pet. But in this 
Caſe the Perſon is puniſh'd that did the Injury. Ga. What, 
then theſe, I warrant you, are Benefactors to the Publick? 
But let us ſuppoſe that ſome get this Diſtemper without any 
Fault of their own; tho' you will find that very few have it, 
that don't get it by their own Wickedneſs: the Lawyers 
will tell you, it is ſometimes lawful to put the Innocent to 
Death, if it be very much for the Good of the Publick ; a 
the Greeks, after the taking of Troy, put Aſtyanax, the 
Son of Hector, to Death, leſt he ſhould ſet a new War on 
Foot: Nor do they think ic any Wickedneſs, to put a Ty- 
rant's innocent Children to Death, after they have lain the 
Father. And do not we Cariſtians go to War, tho at 
the ſame Time the greateſt Share of the Calamities falls 
on thoſe Perſons, that leaſt deſerve them 2 He that does the 
Injury is ſav d, and the greateſt Part of the Crlamities fails 
upon thoſe Perſons, that leaſt deſerve them. And it is 
the ſame thing in our Repriſals, or Letters of Mart; he 
who did the Wrong is ſafe, and the Merchant is robb'd, 
who never ſo much as heard one Word of it, he is ſo far 


uſe of ſuch Remedies as theſe in Things of no great Moment, 
what, think you, ought to be done in a Matter of the greateſt 
Conlequence ? Pez. I am overcome by the Truth of your 


ſoon as ever the Plague begins to appear in Italy, the infected 
Houſes are ſhut up, and the Nurſes that look after the dich 


Inhumanity, it is the greateſt Humanity; for by this pru- 
dent Care, the Calamity is put a Stop to, by the Burials of 


a few Perſons, But how great Humanity is it to take Care to 
| preſerve 
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reſ:rve the Lives of ſo many thouſands ? Some think it a 
very inhoſſ itable thing, for the Iralianc, when there is but 
the bare Report of a Peſtilence, to drive Travellers from 
their very Gates in an Evening, and force them to lie all 
Night in the open Air. But for my Part, I account it an 
Act of abr to take Care of the publick Good at the Incon- 
venience of a few. Some Perſons look upon thernſelves ve- 
y couragious and complaiſant, in daring to venture to vikit 
one that is ſick of the Plague, having no Manner of Call at 
all to do it; but what greater Folly can there be, than by 
this Courage, when they come Home, to bring the Diſ- 
temper to their Wives and Children, and all their Family? 
What can be more unkind, than by this Complaiſance 
to 2 Friend, to bring thoſe Perſons that are the dearcſt to 
you in the World, into the Danger of their Lives? But 
then again, how leſs dangerous is the Plague it ſelf than che 
Pox? the Plague frequently paſſes by thoſe that are neareſt, 
and ſeldom affects the Old; and as to thoſe that it does af- 
fect, it either diſpatches them quickly, or reſtores them to 
their Health much ſounder than they were before. But as 
for the Pox, what is that but a lingring Death; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, Burial > Pet. What you ſay is very true; and 
at leaſt, the ſame Care ought to be taken to prevent ſo fatal 
an Evil, as they take to prevent the ſpreading of the Le- 

roſy; or if this ſhould be thought too much, no body 
Dodd let another ſhave him, but be his own Barber. Ga. 
But what will you fay, if both of them keep their Mouths 
ſhut? Pez. They would take the Infection in at their Noſ- 
tris. Gæ. But there is a Remedy for that too. Pet. What 


is it? Ga. They may do as the Alchymiſts do, they may 


wear a Mask with Glaſles for Eyes to ſee thro and a breath- 
ing Place for their Mouths and Noftrils, thro' a Horn which 
reaches from their Jaw-bones down to their Back. Per. 
That Contrivance might do pretty well, if there were no 
Danger from the Touch of the Finger, the Linen, the 
Combs, and the Sciſſars. Ga. But however, I think tis the 
beſt Way to let the Beard grow, tho” it be even down to the 
Knees. Pet. Why, I am of that Mind too. And then let 
there be an Act of Parliament, that the ſame Perſon ſhan't be 
a Barber and a Surgeon too. Ga. But that's the Way to ſtarve 
the Barbers. Per. Then let them ſpend le$, and be ſome- 
* paid for Shaving. Ga. Let it be fo with all 
my Heart. Per. And let there be a Law made too, that 
no body ſhall drink out of the ſame Cup with another. G4. 
They will ſcarce be confin'd to that in England. Pet. And 


that two ſhan't lie in the 7 Bed, unleſs they be Lens 
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and Wife. G4. I like that very well. Per. And then a 
to Inns, let no Stranger ſleep in the fame Sheets, that ano- 
ther has lain in before. Ga. But what will you do then 
with the Germans, who ſcarce waſh them twice a Year? 
Pez. Let them employ Waſher Women. And belides, let 
them leave off the Cuſtom of ſaluting with a Kiſs, altho it 
be of an old ſtanding. Ga. But then, as to the Churches? 
Pe. Let every one hold his Hand before his Mouth. Ga. 
But then as to common Converſation? Pet. Let that 
Direction of Homer be obſerved, not to come too near the 
Perſon he talks to, and let he that hears him keep his Lips 
ſhut. Ga. Twelve Tables would ſcarce contain all theſe 
Laws. Pet. But in the mean Time, what Advice do you 
give for the poor unfortunate Girl? Pez. What can I give 
her but this, that. unleſs ſhe likes being miſerable, ſhe be 
ſo as little as ſhe can? to clap her Hands before her Mouth, 
whenever her Husband offers to kiſs her; and to put on Ar- 
mour*when ſhe goes to Bed with him. Ga. Whither do you 
ſteer your Courſe when you go home? Per. Directly to my 
Cloſet. Ga. What are you going to do there? Pez. They 
have deſired me to write an Epithalamium; but inſtead of 
it, I will write an Epitaph. 
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The IMPOSTURE. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy contains a familiar Diſcourſe between Livinus 
and Philip: where Livinus impoſes upon Philip, by 
ſpeakiag in Verſe, when he ſuppos d him to ſpeak Proſe. 


PHILIP and LIVINUS. 


Ph.  Wiſhyou Health, Livinus. Liv. I will be well, if 

I that will pleaſe you; but do you be upon your guard, 
for I deſign to catch you, if you don't watch me very nar- 
rowly. Ph. An open Enemy is not much to be feared. 
But come an, deceive meif you can. Liv. I have deceiv'd 
you already, and you have not perceiv d it; but take *. 
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of the ſecond Time. Ph. I believe I have to do with a 
Maſter ot Leger-de-main; I can't find you have impogd 


me at all. Liv. Well then, be very attentive this time, 


except you have a Mind to be deceiv'c, as you have been 
mice already. Ph. I am prepard for you; begin. Liv. 
What you bid me do, is done already. Ph. What is acted, 
or what is done? I perceive nothing of Deceit. Liv. Well, 
tho'I have given you Warning ſo many times already, how- 
ever mind this Time. Ph. This is a new Sort of Conjura- 
tion; you tell me you have impos d upon me, and I per- 
ceive nothing of Art in all this, altho* I watch very nar- 
rowly your Eyes, your Hands, and your Tongue. Bur come, 
rother Touch; begin again. Liv. I have begun again and 

in, over and over ſo many times, and you can't ſee the 
Trp that's laid for you. Ph. Wherein do you lay a Trap 
for me? Liv. This Tongue, I fay, of mine entraps you, 
and you neither perceive it with your Ears, nor ſee it with 
your Eyes. However, now let your Eyes and Earsbe both 
attentive. Ph. I can't be more attentive, if my Life lay at 
ſake; but however, try ro trick me once more. Liv. Why, 
| have trick'd you again already, and you perceive nothing 
of the Artifice. Ph. You make me mad: Prithee tell me, 
what kind of Hocus-pocus is this? Liv. Why all this while 
| have been ſpeaking to you in Verſe, and am at this Time. 
Ph, I thought of nothing leſs than of that. Liv. At firſt 
| anſwer'd you in two Trimeter Iambics; then in a Trochaic 
Tetrameter Catalectic; after that in nothing but Cretics z 
after that in a Phaulecian Hendecaſyllable ; then again in 
mere Coriambics; then in plain Anapœſtes; then again in 
three Sapphics; by-and-by in a Sotadic, and laſt of all in a 
Trochaic Tetrameter. Ph. Good God! I ſhould have 
710 a hundred things before I ſhould have gueſs d that. 
f I live, I'll ſerve you the like Trick. Liv. Do, if you 
em. Ph, J have pay'd you in your own Coin twice, and 
you did not perceive the Trick. Liv. What, in this ſhort 
time? Ph. I threaten'd you in an Iambic Tetrameter Ca- 
talectic? after that I added five Cretics. Liv. Why then I 

d it is acccording to the old Proverb, Set a Thief to catch 
4 Thief. Ph. Very true; but I pray this for both of us, 
IPs, of us may haye a more injurious Cheat put 
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CYCLOPS, or the Goſpel-Carrier. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Cyclops, or 1 ger anne inveighs againſt them «why 
have the Goſpel always in their Mouths, but nothing 
agreeable in their Lives. It contains bitter Inveftines 
againſt Hypocrites, who make a Profeſſion of Religion with 
their Tongues, but deny Religion by their Converſatiqy, 
_ Goſpel, like Nine, does no Good, except it be inward, 
taken. | 


CANNIUS, POLYPHEMUS. 


Can. N Hat is Polyphemus hunting after here? Poh, 
Do you ask what I am hunting after, when! 

have neither Dogs nor Hunting-pole > Can. Perhaps ſome 
Lady of the Wood here? Poly. You have gueſs'd ſhrewdly, 
lo here is my Hunting-Net. Can. What's this I ſee? Bac 
chus in a Lion's Skin? Polyphemus with a Book in his 
Hand, N KN; a Cat in a lacd Petticoat? Pal). 
Nay, I have not only painted my Book with Saffron, but 
alſo with Vermilion and Azure. Can. I did not ſpeak of 
Crocus, but I ſpoke Greek, Crocoton. It ſeems to be a mil: 
fary Book, for it ſeems to be armed with Boſſes and Plates, 
ha Kings of Braſs. Poly. Look into it. Car. I fee what 
it is, and truly it is very fine; but not fo fine as it ſhould 
be. Poly. What does it want? Can. You ought to * 
our Coat of Arms upon it. Poly. What Arms? Can. Ibe 
ead of Silenus looking out of a Hogſhead. But what 


does it treat of? the Art of Drinking? Poly. See what it 


is, that you do not ſpeak Blaſphemy before you are aware. 
Can. Why then, is there any Thing in it that is ſacred? 
Poly. What can be more ſacred than the Goſpel? Car. 
Good God! What does Polyphemus do with the Goſpel? 
Poly. Why don't you ask, what a Chriſtian has to do with 
Chriſt? Can. I don't know, but that a Halbert would be- 
come you better; for if any one ſhould meet you at Sea in 


that Figure, he would take you for a Pirate, or in the Wood 


- 


— 
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for a Highway-man. Po. But the Goſpel teaches us, not 
” judge of Men by outward Appearance; for as a tyran- 
nous Diſpoſition often lies hid under a Monkiſh Habit, yet 
ſometimes a ſhort Head of Hair, curl'd Whiskers, a ſtern 
Brow, a fierce Look, and a Feather in the Cap, and a Buff- 
Coat and Breeches cut and flaſh'd, cover an Evangelical 
Mind. Can. And why may it not? ſometimes a _ lies 
- hid under a Wolf's Skin. And if we may give any Credit 
to Emblems, an Aſs lurks under the Coat of a Lion. Poly. 
Nay, 1 have known a Man carry the Sheep in his Face, and 
the Fox in his Heart. And I wiſh he had as candid Friends, 
a he has black Eyes; and that he had as well the Value of 
Gold, as the Colour of it. Can. If he that wears a Wool- 
len Hat, muſt needs wear a Sheep's Head, how do you go 
loaded, that carry a Sheep and an Eſtrich too on your Head? 
Bur does not he act more abſurdly, that carries a Bird upon 
his Head, and an Aſs in his Breaſt? Poly. You bite too 
cloſe. Can. But it were very well, it that Goſpel that 2 
have ſo finely adorn'd, did reciprocally adorn you. You 
have adorn'd it with Colours, I wiſh it did adorn you with 
good Manners. Poly. I'll make that my Care. Can. As 
you uſed to do. Poly. But omitting all Reflections, do you 
really blame thoſe that carry the Goſpel about them? Can. 
No, by no Means. (minime Gentium) Poly. What? will 
you fay that I am the leaſt Man in the World, that am taller 
than you by an Aſs's Head? Can. I don't think yau are ſo 
much taller, tho* the Aſs ſhould prick up his Ears. Poly. 
By an Ox's Head, I dare ſay. Car. I like the Compariſon; 
but I-faid Minime the Adverb, not Minime the Vocative 
Caſe. Poly. Pray what's the Difference between an Egg 
and an Egg? Can. And what's the Difference, ſay you, be- 
tween the middle Finger and the little Finger? Poly. Why, 
the middle Finger is the longeſt. Can. Wittily ſaid: what's 
the Difference between the Ears of an Aſs, and thoſe of a 
Wolf? Poly. The Ears of a Wolf are ſhorter. Can. You 
have hit it. Poly. But I uſed to meaſure long and ſhort 
things by the Span, and by the Ell, and not by the Ears 
can. Come on. He that carried Chriſt, was call'd Chriſto- 

pher; and inſtead of Polyphemus, you, who carry the Goſ- 
pel, ſhall be call'd the Goſpel-bearer. Poly. Don't you 
think it a holy Thing to carry the Goſpel ? Can. Not at all, 
unle(s you will allow me, that Aſſes are the greateſt Saints. 
Poly. Why ſo? Car. Becauſe one Aſs will carry at leaſt 
three thouſand ſuch Books; and I am perſuaded you would 


able to carry as many your ſelf, if you were well ham- 


per d. Poly, I think there is no Abſurdity in 1 
2 FHoline 
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Holineſs to an Aſs, becauſe he carried Chriſt. Can. I ſhant 
__ envy you — Holineſs; and if you have a Mind to it, 
will give you ſome Reliques of that very AG that Chriſt 
rode upon, to kiſs. Poly. You will give me a very accepta· 
ble Preſent; for that Aſs was conſecrated by being touch' 
0 the Body of Chriſt. Can. And thoſe Perſons touched 
riſt too, that ſmote our Saviour on the Face. Poly. But 
come, tell me your Mind ſeriouſly ; is it not a pious Thing 
to carry the Book of the Goſpel about one? Can. It is 2 
pious Thing, if it be done ſincerely, and without Hypocriſy, 
Poly. Talk of Hypocriſy to Monks; what has a Soldier to 
do with Hypocriſy > Can. But firſt tell me what Hypocrif 
is. Poly. When a Man ſeems to be one Thing, and isreally 
another. Can. But what does the carrying the 1 46 about 
you fignify ? does it not ſignify a holy Liſe > Poly. I up. 
_ it does. Can. Well then, where a Man's Life is not 
uitable to the Book, is not that Hypocriſy? Poly. It 
ſeems ſo to be. But what is it truly to carry the Goſpel? 
Can. Some carry the Goſpel in their Hands, as the Frar- 
tiſcans do the Rules of St. Francis; and at that Rate the 
Paris Porters, Aſſes, and Geldings may carry it as well as 
4 Chriſtian. Some carry it about in their Mouths, and talk 
of nothing but Chriſt and the Goſpel : This is Phariſaical 
Others carry it about in their Hearts. He is the true Goſpel- 
bearer, that carries it in his Hands, in his Mouth, and in his 
Heart. Poly. But where are theſe? Can. The Deacons 
in the Churches, who both carry the Goſpel, read it tothe 
People, and have it in their Hearts. Poly. Bur for all that, 
they are not all holy, who carry the Goſpel in their Hearts, 
Can. Don't play the Sopiſter with me, A Man does not 
carry it in his Heart, that does not love it with all his Soul; 
and no body loves it as he ought, that does not conform to it, 
in his Life. Poly. Theſe Subtleties I don't underſtand. Can. 
Tl be plainer then. If you were to carry a Flaggon of Wine 
upon your Shoulders, what is it but a !-urden? Poly. No- 
+ thing. Can. If you hold it in your Mouth and ſpurt it out? 
Poly. I ſhould be never the better for it; tho I don't often uſe 
to do ſo. Can. But ſuppoſe you take a hearty Draught, s 
your way is? Poly. There is nothing more divine. Can. It 
warms the whole Body, brings the Blood into the Cheeks, 
and makes a Man look with a merry Countenance. Poly. Moſt 
certainly. Can. So it is with the Goſpel; being receiv q 
into the Veins of the Soul, it renews the whole Habit of the 
Man. Poly. It may be you think then, that I don't lead my 
Life according to my Book. Can. No Body can tell that 
better than your, ſelf. Poly. If it, indeed, were to be " 
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Glved after the military Manner. Can. Suppoſe a Man 
ſhould give you the Lye to your Face, or call you Block- 
head, what would you do? Poly. What would I do? Pd 
give him a Box on the Ear: I'd make him feel the Weight 
of my Fingers. Can. What if he ſhould give you a Box 
othe Ear? Poly. Why then I'd cut his Throat for it. Can. 
But your Book teaches you another Leſſon, and bids you 
teturn good (Words) for evil, and if any one ſtrikes you 
on the right Cheek, to turn to him the left alſo. Poly. I 
have read fo, but I had forgot it. Can. You pray often, I 
ſuppoſe. Poly. That's Phariſaical. Can. Long Prayers are 
indeed Phariſaical, if they be accompanied with Oftentation. 
But your Book teaches, that you ſhould pray always, but 
with your Mind. Poly. Well, but for all that I do pra 
ſometimes. Can. When? Poly. Sometimes, when I thi 
on't: It may be once or twice a Week. Can. And whar 
is your Prayer? Poly. Why, the Lord's Prayer. Can. And 
how often do you ſay it over? Poly. But once: For the 
Goſpel forbids vain Repetitions. Can. Can you go thro? the 
Lord's Prayer without thinking of any thing elſe? Poly. I 
never try'd that. Is it not enough that I pronounce? I 
can't tell that God takes notice of any thing in Prayer bur 
the Voice of the Heart. Can. Do you faſt often? Poly. No, 

ac 


never. Can. But your Book recommends Prayer and — 
both. Poly. I ſhould —_— of it too, but my Stom 

will not bear it. Can. But St. Paul ſays, that he is no Ser- 
vant of Chriſt that ſerves his Belly. Do you eat Fleſh 
every Day? Poly. Yes, when I can get it. Can. And you 
ve of a robuſt Conſtitution, that would live upon Hay (like 
a Horſe) or the Barks of Trees. _ But Chriſt ſays, that 
thoſe things that go into a Man ao not defile him. Can. 
Nor do they, if they be taken moderately, and without 
giving Scandal. But St. Paul, who was a Diſciple of Chriſt, 
would rather ſtarve with Hunger, than offend a weak Bro- 
ther by his eating; and he exhorts us to follow his Example, 


and that we become all Dy to all Men. Pvuly. But Paul 


is Paul, and Polyphemus is Polyphemus. Can. But it is Agon's 


Office to feed She-Goats. Poly. But I had rather eat my 


ſelf. Can. That's a pleaſant Wiſh; you'll ſooner be a He- 
Goat than a She one. Poly. But I uſed eſſe for edere. Can. 
Neatly ſpoken. Do you give liberally to the Poor > Poly. 
I have nothing to give. Can But you would have ſome- 
thing to give, if you lived ſoberly, and rook Pains. Poly. 


But it is a pleaſant thing to live at Eaſe. Can. Do you 
keep the Commandments ? Poly That's a hard Task 


Can. Do you repent of your Sins? Poly. Chriſt = 
made 
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made Satisfaction for us already. Can. How is it then that 
you make it out, that you love the Goſpel ? Poly. PII tel 
you ; there was a certain Franciſcan with us, who was ner. 
32323 thundering out of the Pulpit againſt Era aro Na 
eftament; I caught the Fellow once by himſelf, and took 
him hold by the Hair with my left Hand, and nubbled him 
fo well-favourcdly with my right, that you could ſee no 
Eyes he had for the Swellings. What do you fay now ? 
Was not this done like a Man that loves the Goſpel > And 
after all this, I gave him Abſolution with this very Book, 
knocking him over his Coxcomb three times, made three 
Bunches upon his Crown, in the Name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, and fo abfoly'd him in form. Can. This 
was evangelically done, without queſtion : This is indeed 3 
defending one Goſpel with another. Poly. I chanc'd to light 
upon another, a Brother of his, of the ſame Order, who was 
ſtill railing againſt Eraſmus without either End or Meaſure, 
My Goſpel-Zeal mov'd me once again, and I threatned 
him ſo ſeverely, that I brought him to beg Pardon on his 
Knees, and conteſs, that what he ſaid was by the Inſtigation 
of the Devil. I ſtood over. him with my Partizan in my 
Hand, looking upon him like the Picture of Mars in a Battle, 
ready to have cur off his Head if he had not done it readily, 
and this was done in the Preſence of a great many Witnef- 
fes. Can. I wonder the Man was not trighted out of his 
Wits. But to proceed; do you live chaſtly? Poly. It may 
be I ſhall when I come to be old. But ſhall I tell you the 
Truth, Canrivs? Can. I am no Prieſt, and if you have 
mind to confeſs your ſelf, you muſt ſeek ſomebody elſe. 
Poly. I uſe to confeſs to God, but for once Il do it to you: 
I am as yet no perfect, but a very ordinary, Chriſtian. We 
have four Goſpels, and we Military Goſpellers propound to 
our ſelves chiefly theſe four things: 1/f, To take care of 
our Bellies. 24ly, That nothing be wanting below. 3dh, 
To have wherewith to live on. And /aſtly, To do what we 
lift. And when we have gain'd theſe four Points, we drink 
and ſing as if the Town was our own, Let the Goſpel live, 
and Chriſt reign. Can. This is the Life of an Epicure, not 
of a Chriſtian. Poly. I can't deny that. But you know 
Chriſt is omnipotent, and can make us other Men in an 
Inſtant, if he pleaſes. Can. Yea, and he may make you 
Swine too, and that ſeems to be an eaſter Change than into 
od Men. Poly. I wiſh there were no worſe things in the 
orld, than Swine, Oxen, Aſſes and Camels. You may 
find a great many People that are fiercer than Lions, more 
ravenous than Wolves, more luſtful than Camels; who — 
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bite worſe than Dogs, and ſting worſe than Vipers. Car. 
Bit it is now high time for you to turn from a Brute to a 
Man. Poly. You ſay well, for I find in the Prophecies of 
theſe times, that the World is near at an End. Can. There 
x ſo much the more Reaſon for you to make haſte to 
repent. Poly. I hope Chriſt will give me his helping Hand. 
Can. But do you ſee that you render your ſelf fit Matter to 
work upon. But from whence do they gather, that the 
World is ſo near an End? Poly. Becauſe, they ſay, People 
ze now doing juſt as they did before the Flood; they are 
ating and drinking, way” by + and giving in Marriage; they 
whore, they buy, they ſell, they pawn and lend upon Uſury, 
and build; Kings make War, and Prieſts ſtudy to encreaſe 
their Revenues ; School-men make Syllogiſms, Monks run 


up and down the World; the Rabble makes Mobs, and 


Eraſmus writes Colloquies ; and, i» fine, no Miſeries are 
wanting, Hunger, Thirſt, Robberies, Hoſtilities, Plagues, 
Seditions 3 and there is a great Scarcity of all that is good: 
and do not all theſe Things argue that the World is near 
an End? Car. But of all this Maſs of Miſchiefs, which of 
them is it that troubles you moſt? Poly, Gueſs. Can. That 
Spiders perhaps make Cobwebs in your empty Pockets. 
Poly. As I hope to live, you have hit it. I am juſt now 
come from drinking hard; but ſome other time, when I 
am ſober, if you will, we'll have another Touch at the 
Goſpel. Car. And when ſhall I ſee you ſober? Poly.When 
| am fo. Can. And when will you be ſo? Poly. When 
you ſee me ſo. And, my dear Cannikin, in the mean time, 
al Happineſs attend you. Car. And, by way of Requital, 
| wiſh you may be what you are called. Poly. And, that 
you may not outdo me in Courteſy, I wiſh the Can, from 
re you have borrowed your Name, may never fail 
amius. 
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The Inpertinents, or Croſs-Purpoſes. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloguy, call'd Artec. bb, or Abſurda, contains 

confuſed Diſcourſe, where nothing is anſwered to the Purpoſe, 

but is mere Nonſenſe : For one enquires about a Wedding, 
and the other anſwers about a dangerous Voyage. 


ANNIUS and LUGTIUS. 


Az. WAS told that you were at Pancratiuss and Albi 
nas Wedding. Lu. I never had a more unhappy 
Voyage in my Life, than at this time. Au. What ſay you? 
Was there ſuch a Power of Company then? Lu. 1 neyer 
would have taken leſs for my Life, than at that time. 44 
See what it is to be rich; now I had but a few at my Wed- 
ding, and they were poor Folks too. Lu. We were ſcarce 
put to Sea, but a great Storm aroſe. Au. Why, you're talk- 
ing of an Aſſembly of the Deities ; were there ſo many 
Noblemen and Ladies there? Ls. Boreas tore the Sail in 
Pieces, and blew it quite away. Au. I know the Bride, ſhe' 
2 perfect Beauty. Lu. Preſently a Wave comes and tears 
the Rudder. An. It is every body's Opinion. And her 
Bridegroom does not come much ſhort of her in Beauty, 
according to common Report. La. What do you think we 
thought of the Matter? An. It is very rare now-a- days for 
any to be Maids when they are married. L#. We were 
obliged to fail back again. An. You talk of an incredible 
Portion. La. Preſently we had another Misfortune befel us. 
An. Why did they venture ſuch a tender Girl to ſuch a 
boiſterous Fellow? Lu. We eſpied a Pyrate Ship. An. In 
truth, it is ſo in many Caſes; Naughtineſs makes amends 
for want of Age. Lu. There we had a double Engage- 
ment, one with the Sea, and another with the Pyrates. An. 
What, ſo many Services? and in the mean time no body 
ives a Farthing to the Poor. Lu. What! ſhould we have 
ſtruck Sail? Nay, Deſpair may us fight * As. 
Lam afraid it will be but a barren Match, it what you 1 
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be true. Ly. Nay, we threw cur ns Irons. An. This 
za Novelty indeed! What, with Child re Marriage? Lg. 
Had you but ſeen the Conflict, you would have ſworn, that 
[ fought like an Hero. An. Well, I find the Marriage was 
not only made, but conſummated too. Lu. Wejump'd aboard 
the Pirate Ship. An. But I admire that they invited you who 
ze a Stranger, and did not invite me who am related to the 
Bride's Father in the third Degree of Conſanguinity. Lu. We 
threw them all over-board into the Sea. An. You ſay right: 
The afflicted have no Friends. Lu. We ſhared all the Booty 
among us. An. TIl rally the Bride for it the firſt Opportunity 
Ihave. Lu. It ou ently = very calm; you would have ſaid 
it had been the Halycon Days. A. If ſhe has Money, I have a 


ſtomachful Spirit: I don't care a Fig for her Kindne6. Lu. 
And ſo we brought two Ships home inſtead of one. Az. Let 
him be angry that will. Lu. Where am I going, do you ask? 
Why . to make an Offering of Part of the Sail to 
St. Nicholas. An. I an't at Leiſure to Day, I expect ſome 
Friends to dine with me ; at another Time I won't refuſe. 


N. r Au A8 ud u . A. . 


The Falſe Knight : Or, InnE TE ANIn NETZ. 


The ARGUMENT. 


laow; dniarwivg, or counterfeit Nobility, expoſes the Vices 
of thoſe Perſons who think they may do any Thing under 
the Mast of Nobility, altho they are not remarkable for 
either Noble Birth or Virtue : But Knaves, that have a 
good Stock of Impudence, arrogate to themſelves that Honour 
that they don ? deſerve, unleſs Honour is due to the maſt 
flagitious Crimes. | 


HARPALUS and NESTOR. 


*. AN you help me out now with your Advice? If 

ow can, you ſhall find I am neither forgetful nor 
grateful. Ne/. Tl bring it about that you ſhall be what 
ou would be. Har. But it is not in our own Power to be 
born Noble- men. Neſ. If you are not a Noble-man, ſtrive 
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virtuous Actions, that your Nobility may derive its Ori- 
= from your ſelf. Har. That's a long way about. Ne. 
en the King will ſell it you for a ſmall matter. Har, 
But Nobility that is purchaſed with Money, is ridiculed by 
the Vulzar. Neſ. If Nobility that is bought be fo ridicy- 
lous a thing, why are you ſo fond of being a Knight? Har, 
There are Reaſons for that, and no flight ones neither, 
which I ſhall freely tell you, if you'll bur put me in the 
way of making myſelf honourable in the Opinion of the 
Vulgar. Neſ. What ſignifies the Name without the Thing? 
Har. But as I han't the Subſtance, I would have the Reputs 
tion of it. But, my Neſtor, give me your Advice, and when 
you hear my Reaſons you will fay it is worth my while, 
Neſ. Well, ſince you will have it, I'll tell you: In the fiſt 
place, remove your ſelf to a Place where ”_ are not known. 
Har. Right. Neſ. Then work your ſelf into the Acquain- 
tance of young Men of Quality. Har. I take you in. N. 
Firſt of all, by this means, People will be apt to judge of 
_ by the Company you keep. Har. They will ſo. Ne 
ut then you muſt be ſure to have nothing about you thatis 

| vulgar. Har. As to what, do you mean? 'Nef. I ſpeak of 
your Cloaths, that they be not made of Wool, but Sik; 
ut if you cannot go to the Price of Silk, rather Fuſtian or 
Canvaſs, than Cloth. Har. Youre in the right. Næſ. And 
take care not to wear any thing that's whole; but cut your 
Hat and your Doublet, your Hoſe and your Shoes, and your 
Nails too, if you can. Never talk of any thing that i 
mean. If any Traveller comes out of Spain, enquire of him 
bow the King and the Pope agree, how your Couſin the 
Count of Naſſau does, and all the reſt of the Officers your 
old jolly Acquaintance. Har. It ſhall be done. Neſ. Wer 
a Seal-Ring _—_ our Finger. Har. That's if my Pocket 
will ſpeak. Neſ. Then you may have a braſs Ring gilt with 
a Doublet for a ſmall matter: But then you muſt have 
- your Coat of Arms upon it too. Har. What Dering wo 
you have me chuſe ? Neſ. Why, if you will, two Milk-Pai 
and a Pot of Ale. Har. You joke upon me; but do, tel 
me ſeriouſly. Ne. Was you ever in a Battle? Har. I ne. 
ver ſaw a Battle. Har. Bur I believe you have beheaded 
the Farmers Geeſe and Capons. Har. Ay, many a time, 
and manfully too. Ne/. Why then, let your Coat of Arms 
be, three Gooſe Heads Or, and a Whinyard Argent. Ha. 
What muſt the Field be? Neſ, What ſhould it be but 
Gulet? a Monument of Blood ſhed plentifully. Har. A, 
why not? for the Blood of a Gooſe is as red as the Blood 
of a Man. But pray go on. Nef. Have this Coat of — 


- 
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over the Gate of every Inn * lodge at. Har. What 

de added to the Helmet? Neſ. That's well thought 
mn, make that with a Mouth ſlit from Ear to Ear. Har. 
What's your Reaſon for that? Neſ. Firſt, to give you Air; 
nd.then, that it may be ſuitable to your Dreſs. But what 
ruſt the Creſt be? Har. I want to konw that. Neſ. A 

s Head with bangle Ears. Har. That's common. 
X. Then add two Horns to it, this is uncommon. Har. 
[ike that very well. But what Beaſts ſhall I have for Sup- 
porters? Neſ. Why, as for Bucks, and Dogs, and Dragons, 
dl Griffins, they have been all taken up already by Princes; 
jou ſhall have two Harpies. Har. Nothing can be better. 
V. But then we want the Title. In the firſt Place, you 
ut be ſure to take care not to ſuffer yourſelf to be call'd 
lirpalus Comenſis, but Harpalus a Como; the one is noble, 
le other pedantick. Har. It is ſo. Neſ. Is there any thing 
u en call your ſelf Lord of? Har. No, not ſo much as a 
gs Stye. Neſ. Was you born in any famous City? Har, 
ding poor ſorry Village; for a muſt not lye when 
a Counſel. Neſ. That's very true; but is there never 
Mountain near that Village? Har. There is. Neſ. And 
ber any Rock near that? Har. Yes, a very ſteep one. 
Why, then you ſhall be, Harpalus, the Knight of the 
n Rock. Har. But moſt great Men, I obſerve, have 
i peculiar Motto's: As, Maximilian had, Keep within 
paſs; and Philip, He that will; and Charles, Further 
ome one thing, and ſome another. Ne/: Well, do you 
fours be, Turn every Stone. Har. Nothing more perti- 


jou muſt counterfeit Letters ſent you from ſuch and 
er Perſons, in which you muſt frequently be ſtyled 
afrious Knight ; and there muſt be mention made of 
« Affairs, as of Eſtates, Caſtles, huge Revenues, Com- 
WG, great Offices, rich Matches: and you muſt contrive 
tele Letters ſhall fall into People's Hands, as being 
ſt by chance, or forgotten. Har. That will be very 
o me; for, I underſtand Letters, and have ſo usd my 


i ſhall not know it from his own. Neſ. Either ſew them 
#1 Garment, or leave them in your Pocket, that when 
end your Cloaths to the Taylor to mend, he may find 
20d he'll make no Secret of it; and when you come 
* Knowledge of it, put an Air of Vexation and Diſ- 
* on your Countehance, as if you were heartily ver 
*re {0 careleſs 2s to leave them there. Har. Ie 
Kd that ſo long; that I can as eaſily change my un- 


. Ne, Now, to confirm the World in their Eſteem of 


0 it, that I can counterfeit any Man's Hand, ſo exa#ly, 
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tenance, as I can my Dreſs. Neſ. By this means the Deca 
will not be diſcovered; and the Matter will be blaz d abr 
Har. Ill be ſure to take great Care of that. Neſ. Then y 
muſt furniſh yourſelf with Companions, or Servants, wh 
ſhall ſtand Cap in Hand to you, and call you my young Ly 
at every Turn. You need not be diſcourag d at the Chary 
there are a great many young Men who will act this Part f 
nothing, or for the Humour's-fake. And beſides, there 
a great many ſcribbling Blades in this Country, that 
Krangely infected with the Itch (Iwas going to fay the &ci 
of Writing; and there are hungry Printers, that will venty 
at any Thing, if there be but any Hope of getting Mon 
You muſt bribe ſome of theſe, to give you in their Pu 
hlets the Title of a Nobleman of your Country, and let 
repeated every now and then in Capital Letters. I 
they will celebrate you a Nobleman in Bohemia; and ( 
Book ſpreads more than an hundred talkative Tongues, 
png Servants. Har. I don't dillike this Way neit 
but there will be Servants to be maintained. Nef. Tt 
will fo; but then you muſt not keep idle Servants, that 
no Hands; they will be unprofitable. You muſt ſend 
one Way, and another another, and fo they will lay 
Fingers on ſomething or other; they will have frequent 
portunities of doing that. Har. Say no more: I under 
ou. Neſ. And then there are other Inventions. 5 
Pray let me hear them. Neſ. Unleſs you are an & 
Gameſter at Cards and Dice, a rank Whore-maſter, 2 
Drinker, a daring Extravagant, and underſtand the 
Borrowing and Bubbling, and have got the French Po 
boot, ſcarce any one will believe you to be a Knight. 
J have been train'd up to theſe Exerciſes. But where! 
Iget the Money? Nef. Hold, I was coming to that: | 
you any Eſtate ? Har. A very little one. Neſ We 
when you are once ſettled in the Reputation of: 
Man, you will eafily find Fools that will give you 0 
ſome will be aſham'd, and others afraid to deny you 
+ there area thouſand Ways to delude Creditors. Ha. 
not unacquainted with them. But they'll be very pr 
when they find nothing coming but Words. N.. N. 
the contrary, no Man has his Creditors more at Com 
than he that owes Money to a great many. Har. Hol 
Neſ. Firſt of all, your Creditor pays you that Obſervan® 
ne was the Perſon obliged ; and is. afraid leſt he ſhow 
ay Occaſion of loſing his Money. No Man hashis% 
do auchin Awe, as a Debtor his Creditor; and i 


pay dem any Thing, it is more kindy taken 


re it them. Har. I have found it ſo. Ne/: But ou 
nuſt take care not to deal with little People, for they'll make 
i great Naiſe for a ſmall matter; thoſe that have a more 
Latiful Fortune, are more eaſy to be appeas d; they will 
e reſtrain'd by Modeſty, led on by Hope, or deterr'd by 
Fear, for they know the Danger of meddling with Men of 
Power. And laft of all, when you're got over Head and 
Fas in Debt, then upon one Pretence or another remove 
your __ firſt to one Place, and then to another ; and 
need not be aſham'd of that, for no Body is more in 

t than great Princes. If you find your ſelf preſs'd by a 
Felow of mean Condition, make as if you were proyok'd 
by his Confidence; but make a ſmall Payment now and 
then, but never pay the whole Sum, nor to all your Credi- 
tors. But you muſt always take Care that none ever come 
to know that you have an empty Pocket; always make a 
dhew of Money. Har. But what can a Man make a Shew 
of that has nothing? Neſ. If any Friend has given you 
any Thing to lay up for him, ſhew it as your own, butdo it 
artfully, as if it were done by Chance. And it will be good 
in this Caſe to borrow Money and ſhew it, tho* you pay it 
ain preſently. Pull a Couple of Guineas, that you have 
Wed by themſelves, out of your Pocket, from a whole 
Pocker full of Counters. You may imagine Har. I un- 
derſtand ye; but at laſt I muſt of neceſſity ſink under my 
Debts. Ne /. You know what Knights can do with us. Har. 
They do juſt what they pleaſe, and there's no Redrefs. 
Neſ. Let thoſe Servants you keep be ſuch as are diligent 
ones, or ſome of your Kindred, ſuch as muſt be kept however. 
They'll tumble now and then upon ſome Merchant upon the 
Way, and rob him; they'll find ſomething in an Inn, a 
Houſe, or a Boat that wants a Keeper; they will remember 
that a Man's Fingers were not given him for nothing. Har. 
Ay, if this could be done with Safety. Ne/. You mult take 
Care to keep them in handſom Liveries, and be ſtill ſending 
them with counterfeit Letters to this great Man, or the other. 
If they ſteal any thing, altho' they ſhould ſaſpe& them, no Body 
will dare to charge them with it, for Fear of the Knight their 
Maſter. If they chance to take a Booty by Force, tis as good 
as a Prize in War. Har. O brave Counſel! Neſ. This 
Maxim of Knighthood is always to be maintain'd, That it is 
lawful for a Knight upon the Road, to eaſe a common Tra- 
veller of his Money ; for what can be more diſhonourable, 
than for a pitiful Tradeſinan to have Money enough, and a 
Knight at the ſame Time wants it to ſpend upon his Whores, 
and at Dice? Get as much as you can into the Company ot 


683 great 


great Men, tho? you pin your ſelf upon them ; and thatyo, 


hundred Florins ; behaving himſelf with that State, that 


_ out a Servant for a Soldier, and he having rifled Churches 
be has got by the Law of Arms. Har. This is the ſafeſt 


Eſcutcheon, another ſpoke diſhonourably of you; one or the 
other wrote ſomething that might be interpreted ſcandalous. 
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N 
may not be aſham d of any thing, you muſt It on a br 
Face, but eſpecially to — Halt And it wil be beſt fn 
you to live in ſome publick Place, as at the Bath, and at the 
moſt frequented Inns. Har. I was thinking of that. Nef 
In ſuch Places Fortune will oftentimes throw ſome Prey i 4 Fl 
hey 5 Har. How? I beſeech you. Neſ. Suppoſe one drop Wl ci 
a Purſe, another leaves the Key in the door of his Store. th 
houſe, or ſo, you take mein. Har. But Ne, What ae Wl 
you afraid of? Who'll dare to ſuſpect a Perſon that goes x d 
you do, talks great, the Knight of the Golden-Rock ? [x (it 
K 
hi 
0 
i 
c 
| 
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there ſhall happen to be any ſaucy Fellow, impudent 
enough to dare to ſuſpect you, the Suſpicion will rather be 
caſt upon ſome body that went away the Day before. There 
will be a Diſorder among the Maſter and the Servants, and 
do you behave your ſelf as a Perſon wholly unconcern'd. I 
this Accident befals either a Man of Modeſty, or of Brains, 
hell it over without making Words of it, leſt he loſe 
his Credit as well as his Money, tor looking no better after 


it. Har. That's very probable, for I 9 you know the 
Count of the White-Vulture. Ne. y. not? Har. ] 


have heard of a certain Spaniard, a handſom genteel Fellow, 
that lodg'd at his Houſe, he carried away a matter of fir 


the Count never dard to open his Mouth againſt him. Neſ. 
You have a Precedent then. You may now and then ſend 


and Monaſteries, will return loaden with the Plunder, that 


Expedient that we have had yet. Neſ. There is yet another 
way of petting Money. Har. Pray let me hear what that 
Is. Neff Pick a 45 with thoſe that have a good deal 
of Money, eſpecially with Monks or Prieſts ; for the Peo- 
ple generally look very invidiouſly upon them now-a-days, 
viz. One broke a Jeſt upon you, another ſpit upon your 


Send your Heralds to declare an irreconcilable War. Breathe 
nothing but Deſtruction and Ruin: And they being terrifed, 
will come to you to make it up. Then ſee that you ſet a 
great Price upon your Dignity; and that is, you muſt as 
out of Reaſon, for your bearing that which 1s reaſonable. 
If you make a Demand of three thouſand Guineas, they 
will be aſham'd to offer you leſs than two hundred. Har. 
And I will threaten others with the Law. Neſ. Thats 
more like a Sycophant ; but yet it may help in ſome — 
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But hark ye, Harpalus, I had almoſt forgot what I 
d have mention'd firſt: Some young Wench with 2 


have Charms in your ſelf, you're young and handſome, 

re a Beau, and have a pretty ſmiling Countenance 
give it out that you are call d away to ſome great Office in 
the Emperor's Court. Girls are fond of marrying Nobility. 
Har. I know ſome that have made their Fortunes this way. 
Bur what if the Cheat ſhould be diſcovered, and all my Cre- 
ditors ſhould fall upon me at once? Then I, the ſham 
Knight, ſhall become a Laughing-ſtock; for. Creditors 
hate this ſort of Tricking worſe than they do robbing of 
Churches. Neſ. Why, in this Caſe you muſt remember 
to put on a brazen Face, and that Impudence never paſt ſo 
current for Wiſdom, as it does now-a-days. You muſt be- 
rake your ſelf to Invention for ſome Excuſe; and you will 
aways find ſome eaſy People, that will favour it; and ſome 
ſo civil, that if they perceive the Fallacy, they will not dif- 
cover it. And laſt of all, if you can do nothing elſe, you 
muſt ſhew them a Pair of Heels, and run into the Army or 
a Riot: for as the Sea hides all Miſchief, ſo War hides all 
Sins. And now-a-days, he that has nor been train'd up in 
this School, is not look'd upon fit to be a Commander. 
This muſt be your laſt Shift, when every thing elſe fails 
ou; but you muſt turn every Stone before you come to't. 
ake Care that you are not ruin'd by being bound for other 
Men. Shun little Towns that a Man can't let a Fart in, but 
the People muſt know it: In great and populous Cities a 
Man may take more liberty, unleſs it be in ſuch a Place as 
Marſeilles. Make it your Buſineſs to know what People 
fay of you; and when you hear the People begin to talk at 
this rate, What does this Man do here ſo long? why does 
he not go home, and look after his Caſtles ? whence does 
he take his Pedigree? whence does he ger Money to live fo 
extravagantly? when you find that ſuch Talk as this grows 
rife among the People, it is time for you to think of pack- 
ing up your Awls, and be jogging in good time; but 
make your Retreat like a Lion, and not like a Hare. 
Pretend you are call'd away by the Emperor to ſome great 
* ; and that you ſhall return in a ſhort time at 
the Head of an Army. Thoſe that have any thing they are 
not willing to loſe, won't dare to open their Mouths againſt 
you when you are gone. Bur above all, I adviſe you to have 
a care of that peeviſh malicious ſer of Men calPd Poets. If 
any thing diſpleaſes them, they will envenom their Papers, 


and the Venom of thera will be of a ſudden diffuſed all the 
Gg 4 World 


Fortune is to be drawn into the Nooſe of Matrimony; + 
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World over. Har. Let me die if I am not wonderfully 
leas d with your Counſel; and Tll make it my buſineſs to 
et you ſee that you have got a docible Scholar, and a Youth 
that is not ungrateful; the firſt good Horſe that I ſhall get 
into my Paſture, that is equal to your Deſerts, I will preſent 
you with. Neſ. Well, all that remains, is, that you be 23 
— as your Word. But what is the Reaſon that you ſhould 
ſo fond of a falſe Opinion of Nobility > Har. For no 
other Reaſon, but that are in a manner lawleſs, and do 
what they pleaſe. And do you think this a matter of {mall 
moment? Neſ. If the worſt come that can come, Death is 
owing to Nature, altho* you liv'd a Carthuſian; and it is an 
eaſter Death to be broken on the Wheel, than to die of the 
Stone, the Gout, or the Palſy: for it is like a Soldier to 
believe, that after Death there remains nothing of a Man 
but his Carcaſs. Har. And I am of that Opinion. 


PE 


AETPATAAIEMO z. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Agegyaligude, or the Play of Cock: all, ſhews what the Ta- 
lus is, and where it is ſituated. How they usd to play 
at Cock-all in old Time. Why the Clergy wear their Gar- 
ments down to their Ancles, for the ſake of Modeſty and 
2 Talus is 4 ſort of a mew g — 3 

Ages, a ſort of Play, in liſh ca 
121 or Take-all. 425 Fo i 4 bad Gf of the 

Dice. Aumes-ace, or Dog-chance. Size is a good Caſt, and 

is call d Senio or Midas. 


QUIRINUS, CHARLES. 


Ov. C24 To bids us learn of thoſe that are learned; and 
25 for that reaſon, my Urenhovius, I have a mind to 
make uſe of you for my Maſter. For what reaſon did the 
antient Directors in religious Affairs, order the Clergy to 
wear Ancle-Coats, that is, Veſtments reaching down = _ 


methadone de ee en oe LOOY 


„ 
Ancles? Ch. I am of Opinion it was done for theſe two 
Reaſons : Firſt, for the fake of Modeſty, that nothing of 
Nakedneſs might be ſed : For, in old Time, — — 
not wear thoſe ſort of Trowſers that reach from the Waiſt 
10 the Feet; nor did they, in common, wear Drawers or 
Breeches. And, for the fame Reaſon, it is accounted im- 
modeſt for Women to wear ſhort Coats, long ones — 
more agreeable to the e of the Sex. In the ſecon 
place, not only for the ſake of Modeſty, but alſo to diftin- 
ih them from the common People, by their Habit; 
5 more looſe they are in their Morals, the ſhorter 
they wear their Coats. Qu. What you ſay is very JH 
But I have learn'd from Ariſtotle and Pliny, that | have 
not the Tali, but only four-footed Beaſts; and not all of 
them neither, but only ſome of thoſe that are cloven-footed ; 
nor have they them in their hinder Legs. How then can 
the Garment be calld a Talarian Garment, which a Man 
wears, unleſs in former Days Men went upon All-fours, ac- 
cording to Ariftophanes's Play? Ch. Nay, if we give cre- 
dit to Oedipus, there are ſome Men that are four-footed, 
ſome three-footed, and ſome two-footed, and oftentimes they 
come from a Battle one-footed, and ſometimes} without &er 
a Foot at all. But, as for the Word, you would be more at 
a loſs if you were to read Horace, who attributes the Tal 
to Plays. For thus, I think, he writes in his Art of Poetry; 


Securus cadat, an recto ſtet fabnla tals. 

being regardleſs whether or no the Comedy fall or ſtand up- 
2 bare 2 Liberty of ſpeaking 

v. Poets have a rty o ing as t leaſe; 
who give Ears to Tiolus, and ales Ships pul; and 
Oaks dance. Ch. But your own — could have 
taught you this, that there are half Tall, which he calls 
age ανναν,, that he attributes to thoſe Beaſts that are of 
the Lynx-kind. And he fays, that Lions have that which 
i inſtead of the Talus, but it is crooked, or turned to and 
fro; and that which he calls agen nde, Pliny tranſlates 
tortuoſum | full of Turnings and W indings. } And in the laſt 
place, Bones are every where inſerted into Bones, for the 
Conveniency of bending the Joints ; and there are Cavities 
for the receiving the Prominencies that anſwer to them, that 
are defended on each {ide with a ſlippery Cartilage, the 
Parts being fo inviron'd, or kept in, that they can't hurt one 
mother; as the ſame Ariſtotle teaches us. And there is, 
for the moſt part, in theſe, ſomething that anſivers pretty 
dear, both in Form and Uſe, to the Talus: In the lower 
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part of the near the Heel, where is the bending of the 
whole Foot, there is a Prominence which reſembles the T. 
lus, which the Greeks call «Ovgiv. Again, we ſee in the 
benfing of the Knee a Vertebra, which, if I am not miſts. 
ken, they call lex And we alſo ſee ſomething like this in 
the Hips, in the Shoulders, and, laſtly, in the Joints of 
the Toes and Fingers. And, that it may not ſeem ſtrange 
to you, the Greeks write, that the Word &zpeyancg is, in 
approved Authors, applied to the Bones, of which the Spine 
8 eſpecially in the Neck. For they quote you 

erſe: 


Za 38 u Mαuα‘̃ D domes Nau. 
My Neck-Bone was broke on the outſide the Tali. 


And, as Ariſtotle ſays, the Fore-Legs are given to Animals, 
upon the account of Swiftneſs, and for that reaſon are with- 
out the Tai; the Hind-Legs for Firmneſs, becauſe the 
weight of the Body bears upon that 1 as alſo it contri- 
butes to Strength in thoſe Cry that kick. Horace, to 
fignify that the Play was not cut ſhort, but acted quite to the 
end, ſays, Stetit fixo talo; and uſes the Word Talus in a 
Play, in the fame Senſe as we apply the Word Calx to 2 
Book; and alſo ſays, the Umbilicus voluminis, or Navel of 
a Volume. Q. In troth you play the part of a Grammarian 
very cleverly. Ch. But to confirm it, the more learned 
Greeks will have 'A5peyancs deriv'd of loi, and the privative 
Particle , becauſe ir is never bended, but is immoveable. 
But others chuſe to derive acazy410; from dg4yancss by inſert- 
ing the Letter o, becauſe it can't ſtand by reaſon of its (li 
pery Volubility. Qu. If you go that way to work, you may make 
a great many more Gueſſes: but I think it a fairer way to con- 
feſs Ignorance in the matter. Ch. This Gueſs will not ſeem 
ſo very abſurd, if you conſider what great Obſcurity there is 
in the primitive Origin of Words: And beſides, there is no- 
thing contradictious in the matter, if _ look narrowly into 
it. The Talus is voluble, but it is voluble after ſuch a manner, 
that it renders that part to which it is inſerted, the more firm 
for ſtanding ; and then it joins one Bone to another. Q. I find 
you can play the part of a Sophiſter, when you have a mind 
to it. Ch. But there is nothing in the Word Talus, that the 
Etymology of it ſhould perplex us; for that which the modern 
Greeks call &5p4yaacs, the Antients, of which Callimachus was 
one, call'd Ag, to whom this Hemiſtich is aſcribed A:#a ; 
derhia dure avrpoy  Whence, as the Greeks 'ug'd the Word 


, fo they alſo uſed the Word greitew, to py . 
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75. What then is that which is properly the Tu- 
t is that which 3 the Girls play with; it 
's Play, as Cob- nuts was ; concerning 
reek Sentence, Aue &5e23:Auos x onodeig, 


lus? Ch. 
was formerly a roy 
which there 1s this 


' when they would intimate that Perſons were ang:y ror a Tri- 


fle. in Horace in his Odes has Nec regna vini ſortiere 
tali. And alſo in his Sermones; Te talos Aule nuteſque, &c. 
And laſtly, that Saying of the Lacedemonian, if I am not 


.-miſtaken, Pueros eſſe fallendos talis, viros jurejurando. 


They deny that the Talus is found in any Animal that is - 
v that is, that has a ſolid Hoof, except the Indian Af 
that has but one Horn; or that is @oxvged$s, that has its 
Foot divided into many Toes or Claws; ot which fort are the 
Lion, the Panther, the Dog, the Ape, a Man, a Bird, and 
a great many others: But thoſe Animals that are Hau, 
that have a Hoof divided into two, many of them have the 
Talus, and that, as you ſaid very rightly, in their hinder, 

Man only has not the Talus for two Reaſons: Firſt 
becauſe he is rwo-footed ; and ſ:condly, becauſe his Foot is 
divided into five Toes. Qu. That I have heard often; but 
ſhould be glad to hear where the Talus was ſituated, and 
what Form it has deſcribed; for that ſort of Play is quite 
out of doors with Boys now-a-days, and they rather affect 
Dice, Cards, and other maſculine Plays. Ch. That is not to 
be wonder d at, when they affect Divinity it ſelf: But if I 
were a Mathematician, or a Painter, or a Founder, I could 
not repreſent it more clearly to you, than by ſhewing you the 
Talus it ſelf; unleſs you would have me deſcribe it algebrai- 


| cally, as they do- Q. Have you got &er a Talus? Ch. 


Here's one out of the right Leg of a Sheep, you ſee it has 
but four ſides, when a Cube and a Dice has fix, four on the 
vides, one at the Top, and one at the Bottom. Qu. It is ſo. 
Ch. And foraſmuch as the upper and lower Part of the Ta/vs 
crooked, it has but four Sides, one of which, you ſee, riſes 
like a Ridge. . I ſee it. Ch. On the oppoſite Side there 
s a Hollow ; this Ariſtotle calls S, that is, prone; and 
this ö Jer, that is, ſupine : as when in the Act of Copula- 
tion, for the ſake of Procreation, the Woman is ſupine, and 
the Man is prone: And the Hand, if the Palm of it be held 
towards the Ground, is prone ; if you turn it up, it is ſupine; 
tho Orators and Poets do ſometimes confound the ule of theſe 
Words, but that is nothing to the matter in hand, Qu. You 
have demonſtrated this very plainly to my ſight; but what's 
the difference between the two other Sides? Ch. One of 
them is hollowed a little, to make it anſwerable to the Bone 
towhich it is joined; the other has no Hollow at all to (peak 


ON, 
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on, and is not ſo much defended with a cartilaginous Coat, 
but is only cover'd with a Nerve and a Skin. Qu. I fee it 
very plain. Ch. The prone ſide has no Nerves at all; but 
to the Concavity of the ſupine part a Nerve adheres, to the 
top of the right fide and the bottom of the left. Qu. You 
make it out very plain; but how muſt 1 know the right fide 
from the left? Ch. That's very well minded; for I had in- 
ſtructed you very illy, ag you ſuppoſe me to mean the 
Talus of the right Leg: will tell you, and at the fame 
time I'll ſhew you the Situation of it, which you deſired to 
know. The Talus is in that Bending of the Leg beneath the 
Hip. Qu. A great many are of opinion it is near the Foot. 
Ch. They are under a Miſtake : That which is pay 
call'd the Talus, is in the Bendings of the Joints, which the 
Greeks call »gpumis; but thoſe of the hinder Legs, as I ſaid 
before, between your Foot and your Knee, is the Tibia. 
#. Why, fo I think. Ch. Behind the Knee, zum. 9. 
allow it. Ch. For thoſe Bendings which Men have in their 
Arms, four-footed Beaſts have in their hinder Legs; bur ! 
except the Ape, which is but half Man: and fo that 
which is the Knee in. t 1 is the Elbow in the Arm. 
Qu. I take it in. Ch. And fo one Bending anſwers to ano- 
ther. Qu. You mean of the Fore-Legs and the hinder Legs. 
Ch. You have it: So that in that Bending which anſwers to 
the Bending which is behind the Knee, the Talus ſtands, 
when a four-footed Reaſt ſtands upright, the upper and lower 
part of which is a little bended, but not altogether after the 
ſame manner; for the upper part is folded back into a ſort 
of Horns, as it were, which Ariſtotle calls upalas; Theodor | 
tranſlates the Word Antennas; near to which the — ſide 
gives way; the bottom has no ſuch thing. Qu. pony 
It very plainly. Ch. Therefore Ariſtotle calls that ſide which 
is towards the Fore-Legs, ſupine; and that which is con- 
trary to it, prone. Again, there are two ſides, one of which 
inwardly, is towards the hinder Leg, either the right or left, 
ſuppoſe which you will; the other looks outwards: that 
which looks inwards Ariſtqgſe calls x&xoy, and that which 
looks outwards, ii Qu. I ſee it plainly with my Eyes: 
but till here's this ro be done, to inform me what was the 
antient manner of playing with theſe Tal; : for the Play, as 
it is us d now-a-days, is quite different from what we 
in antient Authors concerning this ſort of Play. Ch. And 
truly that's very likely, as we in like manner now pervert 
the uſe of Cards and Dice from the antient manner of play- 
ing with them. Qu. What you ſay is very probable. Ch. 


Theodorus Gaze, or as Others rather chuſe to call bio, : 
h 150 
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The ſſalonica, in tranſlating Ariſtozle's ſecond Book of his 
Hiſtory of Animals, fays, That the Side of the Talus that 
looks outwardly tranſverſe, was call'd Canis; and that which 
looks inwardly to the other „Venus: and then he adds 
to it this of his own, for Ariſtotle ſaid no more; Td u- 
desde Wo 73 & yan &owy k mt gr ace Ng foeguptve 
eic ,, A 10 Nie , Ke kal mis xrepares dr. But 
ſince it is certain that the Throw is call'd Venuss by other 
Perſons, as often as in four Dice the uppermoſt Sides of them 
all are different one from another; I wonder by what Exam- 
ple Theodorus calls one Side Venus. Our Eraſmus, who 
is our common Friend, who is no negligent Obſerver of theſe 
things, in ſome of his Proverbs upon the Authority of the 
Antients, intimates ſome Things of the Play of the Tak; as 
in the Proverb, Non Chius ſed Cous ; he ſays, that the Cous 
and the Size were the ſame that the Greeks calbd iEHſur. 
He relates the ſame in the Proverb Chius ad Cous, (adding, 
that Chius was the ſame with Canis, the Ace.) That the 
Caſt of the Cows was a lucky Caſt, but of the Canis an un- 
lucky one, according to the Teſtimony of Perſſus. 


Quid dexter Senio ferret 
Sctre erat in votis, damnoſa canicula quantum 
Raderet.—— = —— 


And likewiſe Propertius; 
Semper damnoſi ſubſiluere canes, 
And Ovid, in his ſecond Book de Triſtibus, calls them, 


damnoſos canes. 
And Martial adds, that the Size by it ſelf is a —_ Caft ; 
but if an Ace comes up with it, unlucky; for ſo he ) 


Senio nec noſtri cum Cane quaſſat Ebur. 
And now as to Fenuss Caft, as it is what happens but 
very ſeldom, ſo it is a very lucky Throw : As Martial writes 
in his Apophoreta; 


Cum ſteterit vultu nullus tibi gratus eodem, 
Munera me dices magna me dediſſe tibi. 


For they play'd with ſo many Tal; as every one had Sides: 


for as to Dice, they uſed to play but with three. But that 


_ Which Suetonius writes of Octavius Auguſtus comes nearer 
to 


©. — 
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to the Method of Play, reciting out of a certain Epiſtle of 
his to Tiberius; At Supper we 74 * both Yeſterday and to 
Day, lite old, grave Men, at Tali: And as any one threw 
an Ace or a Size, he laid down a Piece of Money for ey 

Talus; and he that threw Venus took up all. Qu. You told 
me before, that it was a very fortunate Throw when any 
one threw four different Sides, as at Dice-Play the moſt for- 
tunate Caſt is Midas; but you did not tell me that this Cat 
was calbd Venus. Ch. Lucian will make that Matter plain 
to you: Thus ſpeaking concerning Cupids, nat Baadv wiv ux. 
eo, NAA 23 rere Thv betv airhv e38oayoue. Mebeves &cptyday 


Txecovlog low xHUAi, Twesve: This inihupiag Terteobar vopituv. He 
there ſpeaks of Venus. Qu. I Theodorus is miſtaken, his 


Words only make mention of two Sides. Ch. It may be, 
he followed the Authority of ſome Author that is out of my 
Memory; but I have quoted what I find in Authors: For, 
there are ſome that ſpeak of the ———_— Number, as to 
the Tali, which they take to be the Number Eight; and 
alſo of the Euripidian, which contain'd 40.9; But it remains, 
that you lay down the Rules of the Play. Ch. I am not of 
the Opirſion, that Boys made uſe of the ame Rule that 
Octavius writes he obſervd: Nor is it probable, that this 
Game which he ſpeaks of was a common one; if that had 
been ſo, it had been enough for him to have ſaid, after Sup- 
per we playd at the Tali. But he ſeems by this to hint, 
that it was a new Method that they had invented among 
themſelves, as one that was fit for Perſons of Age, not puz- 
ling their Minds by a careful Thoughtfulneſs, as a great 
many of our modern Games do; ſo that it is much leſs Fa- 
tigue to the Mind to ſtudy hard, than to play. Q. Prithee, 
pull out the reſt of the Tali, that we may try an Experiment 
with them. Ch. But we- have no Turret, nor Box to throw 
them in. 9s. Why, this Table will do well enough to try 
any Experiment with them; or this Cup, or Cap, will fu 
ly the Place of a Turret. Ch. Nay, huſſling them in the 
Pam of one's Hand may do well enough. A Throw oftner 
turns up the Supine Face than the Prone Face; and the Prone 
Face, oftner than a Size or an Ace. Qu. So it ſeems. Ch. 
Now, if there be an Ace turn'd up in the four Tali, you 
ſhall lay down one Piece of Money ; if there are two, two 
Pieces; if three, three Pieces; if four, four Pieces: and as 
often as you throw a Size, you ſhall take up one Piece. Ex 
But what if I ſhould throw Size Ace? Ch. Why, if you will, 

both of us ſhall lay down, and neither of us take up; and 
be that throws four different Spots fhall take up all. Qu. 
What if we throw upper, or under, Blank ? Ch. That _ 
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ſhall go for nothing, and either you ſhall throw again, or PII 
rake 4 Qu. I had rather the! cri ſhould 22 Caſt. 
cb. Now down with your Money. Q. Let's play for no- 
thing. Ch. Would you learn ſuch an Art as this for nothing? 
2 But it is an unequal Match, for one that knows nothing 
the Game to play with a Gameſter. Ch. Well, but the 
Hope of Winning, and the Fear of Lofing, will make you 
mind your Game the better. Qu. How much ſhall we — 
for? Ch. If you have a mind to get an Eſtate quickly, ers 
lay for 100 Crowns. Qu. I will had them to lay down. 
Bur 'tis the ſafer way to grow rich gradually. See here's a 
whole Half-penny. Ch. Well, come on, we'll add a little 
to a little, as Heſiod adviſes, and this will in time make 2 
large Heap. Shake them, and throw away. A good Begin- 
ning : You have thrown an Ace; lay down your Money, and 
acknowledge you're on the loſing fide. Give me the Tab. 
2 That's a better ——— there's three Aces; lay down. 
Ch. Fortune is laying a Trap for you; throw away, but huſſle 
them firſt. O good ! you have got nothing at all, there 
is an upper Blank and an under one. Tis my Throw, give 
me the Tali. 2 Well done again, I ſee three Aces. Ch. 
Well, don't reckon your Chickens before they be batch'd. 
Well, Fortune has a mind to make a Gameſter of you; but 
mind, this is my way of learning. But I am of the Opini- 
on, that Ocrtavius play d after a different manner. 85. o 
was it? Ch. He char threw an Ace, laid down a Penny, as 
we faid ; he that threw a Size took up nothing, but the other 
laid down. Qu. But what if he threw Doublets? Ch. Then 
the other laid down ſo many Pieces; and when there was 
a good Heap of Money down, he that threw Venus took up 
all; and you may add this, if you will, That he that throws 
neither Size nor Ace, ſhall only loſe his Throw. Qs. I agree 
to it. Ch. But I look upon this to be better, That he that 
holds the Dice ſhall throw thrice, and then give the Throw 
to the other. Qu. I like that well enough. But how many 
Venus will you make up? Ch. Why three, if you will; 
and after that, you may make a new Bargain, or play who 
ſhall rake all: For a Size comes up but ſeldom, and but 
to very few neither. Now let us make a lucky Beginning. 
K. ell; let it be ſo; but we had beſt have the Doors 
ut, leſt our Quean of the Kitchen ſhould happen to ſee 
us playing at Childrens Play. Ch\ Nay, we rather play at 
old Mens Play. But have — got a Blab of a Servant then? 
Qs. So great a Goſſip, that if ſhe can't find any body elſe 


to tell what's done at home, ſhe'll hold a long Diſcourſe mm 


2«“ — _— - 
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the Hens, or Cats, about it. Ch. Soho Boy! ſhut the Door 
and lock it, that no Body come and ſurprize us; that we 
may play our Belly-full. - 


GSESEESSSSSESSSSESEASSS 


TTNAIKOZTNEAPION. 


The Aſſembly or Parliament of Women. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Senate of Women, or Tunxcuwoouvid\ewy, very handſi omely 


expoſes ſome of the Faults of Woman-kind : They have a 
mind to ſet up a Common-wealth, and a Parliament, a 
the Men have. They ſay they could order Matters better 
than the greateſt Princes have done. A Woman that diſ- 
graces her Husband, diſgraces herſelf. The Condition of 
Women is ſafer than that of Men. They treat of De 
and Attire ; and that there be a Difference between t 

Commonalty and Gentry. | 


CORNELIA, MARGARET, PERO TTA. 
JULIA and CATHERINE. 


cu. & IN CE fo many of you are aſſembled here to day, 
and in ſo good Humour, for the Good and Happi- 
nels of this Convention, and the whole Common-wealth of 


Women, it gives me the greateſt Hope, that every one's 
good Genius will fu to her thoſe Things that concem 
the Dignity, and Advantage of the whole Sex. I believe, 


you all know what a Prejudice it has been to our Affairs, 


that, while the Men have had their daily Meetings for tranſ- 
acting their Affairs, we have been fitting at our Spinning- 


Wheels, and neglected the Management of our own Cauſe. 


 Whence Things are now come to that paſs, that there are 


not the leaſt Footſteps of Diſcipline and Government left 
amongſt us; and the Men make a mere Jeft of us, and ſcarce 
allow us the Title of rational Creatures. So that if we go 


on as we have done, you may eaſily foreſee what will come 
on it in a ſhort Time; and indeed, I am afraid to utter it: 
and if we ſhould take no Care at all of our Dignity, yet we 


ought 
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t to have ſome Regard to our Safety. And the wileſt 
of ings has left it upon Record, that in the Multitude of 
Counſello 47 


rs there is The Biſhops have their Sy- 
nods, and the Flocks of Monks their Conventicles; the Sol- 
diers their Councils of War, and Thieves and Pick-Pockets 
their Clubs; and even the Piſmires themſelves have their 
Meetings: And we Women, of all living Creatures, are the 


only ones that have had no Meeting of Members at all. Mar. 


Onner than is becoming. Corn. Don't interrupt there; let 
me conclude my Speech, and you ſhll have all Time to ſpeak 
in your Turns. That which we zou do is no new Thing; we 
uh revive an old Cuſtom : For, if I am not miſtaken, about 


1300 Years ago, that moſt praiſe-worthy Emperor Heliogaba- 


u Per. Moſt praiſe-worthy | when it is certain he was 


7 about with a Hook, and thrown into a Houſe- of- 
Office. Corn. Here I am interrupted again. If we approve, or 
diſapprove of any Perſon, by this Way of arguing, we muſt al- 
by Chriſt was an ill Perſon becauſe he was crucified ; and 
Domitian a good Man, becauſe he died in his Be l. The worſt 
wy that was laid to the Charge of Heliogabalus, was his fling- 
ing down to the Ground the ſacred Fire that was kept by the 
Veſtal Virgins; and that he had the Pictures of Moſes and 
Chriſt hanging up in his private Chapel, whom, by Way of 
Contempt, they called Chreſtus. This Heliogabalus publiſhed 
a Proclamation, that as he, being Emperor, had a Parlia- 
ment of Men to conſult of their common Affairs; ſo his Mo- 
ther Auguſta ſhould have her Parliament of Women to tranſ- 
at the Aﬀairs of their own Sex; which the Men, either by 
way of Drollery, or Diſtinction, call'd the Liztle Senate. 
This Precedent, which has been omitted for ſo many Years, 
the preſent Poſture of our Affairs obliges us to revive. Nei- 


ther let any one be ſcrupulous, becauſe the Apoſtle Paul for- 


bids a Woman to ſpeak in the Aſſembly, that he calls a 
Church; for he ſpeaks of an Aſſembly of Men, and this is 
an Aſſembly of Women. Otherwiſe, if Women muſt al- 
ways hold their Tongues, to what Purpoſe did Nature give 
them, which are as voluble as Mens, and a Voice that is 
ſhriller? altho they make a hoarſer Sound, and thereby re- 


ſemble Aſſes more than we do. But this ought to be the 
Cate of us all, to manage our Debates with that Gravity, 


that the Men may not call our Aſſembly a Conventicle, or 
by ſome other more ſcandalous Name: and they are uſed 
to be forward enough to be ſcurrilous in their Language to 
us; altho if one might eſtimate their Parliaments accordi 

to Truth, they will appear more womaniſh than the Aſſem- 
blies of Women themſelves. — 4 ſee Monarchs have done 


nothing 


— 
—— 
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where? My Tirius, whenever he has a 
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nothing but fight, for theſe I don't know how many Years, 
The Students of Divinity, Prieſts, Biſhops, and People, are 
at Daggers-drawing, and there are as many Opinions as there 
are Men in the World, and they are more inconſiſtent in them 


than we Women our ſelves are. One City does not agree 
with another, nor one Neighbour with another. If the ſu- 


preme Adminiſtration were entruſted in our Hands, I am 


miſtaken, if the World would not be managed at a better 
rate than now it is. Perhaps it may not become our female 
Modeſty, to charge ſuch, noble Perſonages with Folly ; bur, 
J ſuppole, I may be allowed to recite what Solomon has writ- 
ten in the 13756 Chapter of his Proverbs, There is akuays 
Contention among the Proud; but they that do every thing 
by Counſel, are governed by Wiſdom. But that I may not de- 
tain you any longer with a tedious Preamble ; to the end 
that all Things _ be carried on decently and without Con- 
fuſion, in the firſt Place it will be neceſſary to conſider who 
ſhall be allowed as Members, and who ſhall be excluded. 
For too great a Company will make it look more like a Mob 
and a Riot than a grave Aſſembly; and if we take in too 
few, it will feem to be ſomething tyrannical: Therefore l 
humbly conceive, that no Virgin is to be admitted as a Mem- 
ber; becaufe many Things may happen to be debated, that 
are not proper for them to hear. 5 But how ſhall we be 
able to know who are Virgins and who are not? Will you 
allow all thoſe to be Virgins that paſs for ſuch? Corn. No; 
but my Meaning is, that none but married Women be ad- 
mitted among us. Jul. But there are Virgins among thoſe 
that are married; ſuch as have Fumblers for their Husbands. 
Cornu. Well, but this Honour ſhall be allow'd to a married 
State, that all that have been married ſhall be allowed to bs 
Women. Jul. Under your Favour, if you exclude none but 
Virgins, we ſhall ſtill have too great a Number. Corn. Well 
then, thoſe ſhall be excluded that have been more than thrice 


married. Jul. For what Reafon? Corn. Becauſe = 


ought to have their quietus eff, as being ſuperannuated. 

And I am of r that we ought to do the ſame by thoſe 

s of 70 Years of Age. I think alſo, that it 

ht to be reſolved, Nemine contradieente, that no Woman 

be allow'd particularly to mention her own Husband by Name 

too freely: It may be allowed to i; in the general; but 

that too ought to be done with Moderation and Decency. 

Ca. But why may it not be allow'd usto talk freely of the 

Men here, when they are always talking about us every 

Mind to divert his 

Company, tells them what he did wich me in the New 
W 


EA iid 
I 1 aid to him, and oftentimes. affirms what is falſe: 
bs, If we would ſpeak the Truth, our Reputation de- 
ends wholly upon that of the Men; ſo that if we expoſe 
em, what elſe do we do but diſgrace ourſelves? And 
ho indeed, we have a great many juſt Complaints againſt 


gem; yet, all Things being duly conſidered, our Condition 


nuch preferable to theirs: For they, endeavouring to get 
Maintenance for their Families, ſcamper thro” all the Parts. 
the Earth by Land and Sea. In Times of War, they are 
ald up by the Sound of the Trumpet, ſtand in Armour in 
r Front of the Battle, while we fit at home in Safety. If 
key tranſgreſs the Law, they are puniſh'd ſeverely ; but our 
kris pared. And in the laſt Place, for the moſt Part it ia 
our own Power to make our Husbands ſuch as we would 


we them. But it remains, that we, come to ſome Reſo- 


tons about Precedency in taking Places; leſt it ſhould 
| with us as it often happens among the Plenipotentiaries 
Kings, Princes, and Popes, who, in their relles, 
bble away three Months at leaſt in Punctilios and Cere- 
ny, before they can fir down to Buſineſs. Therefore it is 
jj Opinion, that none but Peereſſes ſit in the firſt Bench; 
xd theſe ſhall take their Places according to the Degrees of 
ter Nobility : Firſt, thoſe that have four; next, thoſe that 
nethree; after them, thoſe that have two; then, thoſe who 
ne but one; and laſt of all, thoſe who have but half a 
r: And in every Rank Regard ſhall be had to Antiquity. 

lands of every Rank ſhall fit in the loweſt Place of it. 

e next Bench ſhall be that of the Commons; and of thoſe, 
& ſhall fit in the foremoſt Places who have had the 
oſt Children; and between thoſe who have had the ſame 


lumber, Age ſhall decide the Difference. The third Bench 


ul be for thoſe who never had any Children. Ca. Where 


vu intend to place the Widows? Corn. Well remem- 


ſhall have their Seats in the Middle of the, 


lnhers, if they have Children, or ever had any; thoſe that 


ve been barren, ſhall fit at the lower End of them. Jul. 
d, but what Place do you deſign for the Wives of Prieſts 
u Monks? Corn. We will conſider of that Matter at our 
mt Meeting. Jul. What do you determine about thoſe Wo- 
n who get their Living by their bodily Labour? Corn. 
e will not ſuffer this Aſſembly to be polluted by the Mix- 
ſe of ſuch Cattle. Jul. What will you do concerning kept 
Wrreſſes ? Corn. They are of ſeveral Ranks; we'll conſi- 
that whem we are more at Leiſure. There's another Mat- 
to be conſidered of, How we ſhall give our Votes; 
Ker by Scratching or Balloting, or by Word of Mouth, or 

| H h 2 Holding 
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olding up our Hands, or by Dividing. Ca. Th 
Tricks in Balloting, and ſo — are hs Scratching "__ 
we give our Vote by Dividing, as we wear long Petticoat 
we'thall raiſe too much Duſt; ſo that I am of O inion, it 
will be the beſt Way for every one to give her Vote vin, 
voce. Cornu. But it will be a difficult Matter to number the 
Votes. And then too, great Care cu2ht to be taken, that i 
be not rather a Billingſgate than a Senate, | a Place of Scold 
ing, rather than a Place of Pleading.] Ca. It will be im 
ſible to do any r without Clerks, to take Care chatnods 
be omitted. Corn. Well then, we have taken Care about num: 
bering ; in the next Place, how ſhall we exclude Scolding ? ca 
That no-body ſpeak but when the is asked, and in her Tu 
too. She that does otherwiſe, ſhall be expelled the Houſe. An 
if any one ſhall be found to blab out what is tranſacted here 
ſhe ſhall incur the Penalty of a three Days Silence. Cory 
Well, Ladies, ſo far we have ſettled Matters, as to the Methot 
of Proceeding ; now let us conſider what we ſhall debat 
about. In thefirſt Place, we ought to take Care of ourHe 
nour; and that conſiſts chiefly in Dreſs, which Matter ha 
been ſo neglected, that now-a-days you can ſcarce know 
Dutcheſs from a Shop-keeper's Wife; a married Woman fron 
a Maid, or a Widow or a Matron, from a Whore. Mods 
is remov'd at that Diſtance, that every one wears what Ap 
el ſhe pleaſes. You may ſee thoſe, that are ſcarce on 
| Degree on this Side Beggars, and of a baſe and ſordid Ex 
traction, dreſs'd in their Velvets, Silks, and water'd Tabbie 
Garden Sattins, Sprigg'd Callicoes and Chintzes, in Go 
and Silver, Sable Tippets, Goc . whoſe Husbands in the me: 
time ſit at home cobbling Shoes. Their Fingers are load: 
with Emerald and Diamond Rings; for Pearls are noi 
made no Account of ; not to mention their Amber and Cor 
Necklaces, their lac'd Shoes. It was formerly thought enoug 
for your ordinary Women, to be allow'd the Privilege 
wear 2 Silk Girdle, and to border their Petticoats with 
Ribbon, in Honour of the Sex: But now we labour unde 
a double Inconveniency ; the Family is beggar'd, and Diſtind 
tion, which is the Life and Soul of Quality, is quite loſt. | 
the Wives of the Commonalty muſt be dragg d about 
gilded Chariots, adorn'd with Ivory Seats, and Coffoe Lin 
ings and Coach-ſeats, what ſhall Dutcheſſes and Counteſſesd 
And, if a *Squire's Spouſe ſhall be allow'd to drag a In 
after her of 15 Ells long, what muſt a Dutcheſs or a C 
teſs do? But there is one Thing that is worſe than all ti 
that by an unaccountable Fickleneſs' we are always alten 
the Faſhion. Formerly our Head-Dreſſes were mount 


[ 469 ] | 
won Wires; and by this Dreſs, Women of Quality were 
own from ordinary cnes. Ag in, that the Difference 
might be more viſible, they wore Caps of Ermin powdered 
with black Spots: But the Mob had 'em preſently. Then 
they altered the Faſhion again, and wore black Caps; but 
Women of the ordinary Sort did not only preſume to jmi- 
me them, but out- did them, by adding Gold Embroidery and 
ſewels to them. Formerly it was the Cuſtom of Ladies of 
Quality, to comb up their Hair from their Foreheads and 
Temples, and to make a Tower of it; bu: this did not laſt 


they wore their Hair on their Foreheads; but in this too they 
here ſoon followed by the ordinary Sort Formerly none 
hut Ladies of Quality had their Gentlemen -· Uſhers, and Pages, 
ndout of theſe they choſe ſome pretty ſmock-fac'd Fellow to 


or to * their left Arm with his right, when they walk d; 
but this Honour was granted to none but Gentlemen. But 
now, Women in common following this Faſhion, admit any 
nean Perſons to this Office, and alſo to bear up their Train 
too. And whereas formerly, in primitive Times, none but 
Perſons of high Extraction ſaluted one another with a Kiſs, 
and did not permit every one to kiſs them, no not ſo much 
s their Hand; now-a-days a Tanner or Currier, that ſtinks 
of the Leather, ſhall prefume to kiſs a Lady of the higheſt 
Qulity, Nay, even in Marriages, there is no Regard had to 
Honour: Noblemens Daughters are married to Tradeſmens 
Sons, and Tradeſmens Daughters to Noblemen ; ſo that 


there a Wench of ever ſo mean a Birth, but would preſume 
bo uſe the ſame Paints and Waſhes that the Quality uſe ; 
when ordinary People ought to be fatisfied with a little Ale 
Yeaſt, or the freſh Juice of a Tree that has been barked, 
or any ſuch thing that coſts but little: They ought to leave 
the fine Paints, Waſhes, and Coſmeticks, ro Women of Qua- 
Jo come now to publick Entertainments and the Park, 
t Confuſion and Diſorder is there! A Merchant's Wife 
ſhall oftentimes refuſe to give place to a Lady of noble De- 
ſcent both by Father and Mother: So that the preſent Po- 
ſure of Affairs calls upon us to come to ſome Reſolution as 
to theſe Matters : and theſe things may be eaſily ſertled among 
ud becauſe they belong to none but our own Sex. But 
there are alſo ſome Affairs that we have to ſettle with the Men 
wo, who exclude us from all honourable Employments, and 

— us their Landreſſes, and their Cooks; while =o 
elves manage every thing according to their own Plea- 
R ding — 


bng; for every Baggage ſoon fell into that Faſhion. Then 


ake them by the Hand, when they aroſe from their Chairs, 


2 fort of Mongrels are brought into the Worid. Nor is 
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ſure. We will allow them the Management of publick Office 
and military Concerns: But is it a ſufferable Thing that the 
Wife's Coat of Arms ſhould be painted on the left Side of the 
Eſcutcheon, altho' her Family is twice as honourable as thy 
of her Husband's ? And in the laſt Place, it is but juſt, that 
a Mother's Conſent ſhould be had in putting out the Chil 
dren. And it may be, we ſhall gain the Aſcendant fo far, as to 
take our Turns in the Adminiſtration of the publick Office; 
but, I mean, only thoſe that can be managed at home, and 
without Arms. Theſe are the chief Heads of the Matters, 
which, in my Opinion, deſerve our Deliberation. Let ey 

one here deliberate with herſelf upon theſe Matters, that an 
Act may be paſled 8 one of them; and if am 
one ſhall think of any thing elſe, that is neceſſary to be debated, 
let her communicate it to Morrow: For we will fit de de in 
diem till we have concluded the Seſſion. Let us have four 
Clerks, that may take down our Speeches; and two Chair. 
Women, who ſhall have the Power of giving Liberty to ſpezk, 
and of enjoining Silence: And let this Meeting be à Sample 
of what may be expected hereafter. 5 


Diluculm: 
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Diluculum: Or, The Early Riſing. s 
The ARGUMENT. 


This Colloquy is a very learned Chaſtiſement of Sloth, and an 
Incitement to honeſt Studies. A Foke of Naſica, to whom 
Ennius's Maid-/ervant, by her Maſter's Order, told that he 
Was not at home. Philypnus was faſt aſleep after Eight 
a Clock in the Morning, having ſat up till Midnight, feaſt- 
ing, gaming, and talking merrily. Nephalius perſuades him 
to riſe ſooner in a Morning. The Morning is the golden 
Part of the Day. The Sun does not ſbine for Men to ſleep 
by it. The Soul is rather to be taken Care of than the 
Body. The Life of Man is a Time of watching. It is in 
our own Power to lengthen out our Lives, It is not whol- 
ſome to ſtudy preſently after Dinner. We muſt leave off an 
evil Habit. 


NEPHALIUS and PHILYPNUS. 


Ne. J Wou'd have been glad to have met with you to Day, 

Philypnus ; but your Servants deny'd that you were 
at home. Ph. They did not tell 2 altogether falſe; I was 
not at home, indeed, to you ; but I was never moreat home 
to my ſelf. Ne. What Riddle is this? Ph. You know the 
old Proverb, I don't ſleep to all: Nor can you forget that 
pleaſant Joke of Naſica; to whom, when he would have 
viſited his old Friend Eunius, the Maid, by her Maſter's 
Command, deny'd him to be at home. Naſica perceiy'd 
how Matters went, and departed. Afterwards Eunius, in 


his bg fr wa. the Houſe of Naſica, asks the Boy whe- 


ther his Maſter was within or not: Naſica cries aloud from 
an inner Room, ſaying, I am not at home. Ennius, know- 
ing his Voice, cries, Art thou not an impudent Fellow ? Doſt 
think I don't know thee when thou ſpeak'ſt * Rather you, 
ſays Naſica, are the more impudent, who won't give Credits 
ro me my ſelf, when ] believ'd your Servant. Ne. Per- 
haps you were very buſy. Ph. No, in troth, I was moſt 
pleaſantly at Leiſure. Ne. Again you perplex me with 

Hh 4 Riddles. 
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Riddles. Ph. Why, then I'll ſpeak plainly, and not call any 
thing out of its Name. Ne. Say on. Ph. In ſhort, I was falt 
alleep. Ne. What fay'ſt thou? what at paſt 8? when the Sun 
riſes this Month before 4. Ph. The Sun is very welcome to 
riſe at Midnight, for all me; truly I love to weep my belly- 
full. Ne. But was this by. Accident, or is it your common 
Cuſtom ? Ph. Why, truly Pm pretty much us'd to it. Ne. But 
the Habit of Evil is moſt pernicious. Ph. There's no Sleep 
ſo pleaſant as after Sun-rifing. Ne. Prithee, at what Hour do 

ou ule to leave your Bed? Ph. 

our and Nine. Ne. A very pretty Space of Time, truly! 
a Woman of Quality is ſcarce ſo long a dreſſing. But how 
came you into this agreeable Method? Ph. Becauſe we 


us d to ſpend moſt Part of the Night in good Eating and 


Drinking, Play, Merriment, and what not; and this Ex- 
7 we repair by a good ſound Sleep in the Morning. Ne. 

ſcarce ever ſaw a Prodigal more undone than thee. Ph. 
It ſeems to me rather Parſimony than Profuſeneſs; for in the 
mean time, I neither burn my Candles, nor wear out my 
Cloaths. Ne. Ridiculous Parſimony !. to deſtroy Jewels that 
thou may'ſt preſerve Glaſs. The Philoſopher was of quite 
another Opinion, who, being ask'd what was the moſt preci- 


ous Thing, reply'd Time. Moreover, when it plainly ap- 


pears, that the Morning is the beſt Part of the whole Day, 
you delight to deſtroy the preciguſeſt Part of the moſt pre- 
cious Thing. Ph. Is that deſtroy'd which is giv'n to the Body? 
Ne. *Tis rather taking away from the Body; which is then 
beſt affected, moſt luſty and ſtrong, when tis refreſh'd by 
timely and moderate Sleep, and corroborated by early Riſing. 
Ph. But *tis a pure pleaſant thing to ſleep, Ne. What can 


be pleaſant to him who has no Senſe of any thing? Ph. 


Why, that alone is pleaſing, to have no Senſe of Trouble. 
Ne. At this rate, thoſe are moſt happy who ſleep in their 
Graves ; for they are never diturbed with troubleſome 
Dreams. Ph. They fay, the Body is fed very much by 
Sleep. Ne. This is the Food of Dormice, and not of Men. 
The Beaſts, who are made only to eat, are cramm'd very fitly; 
but how does it relate to Man to heap up Fat, unleſs that 
he may trudge on under the greater Burden? Tell me now; 
if you had a Servant, wou'd you have him fat and lumpiſh, 
or gay and ſprightly, apt for any Employment? Ph. But I 


arm no Servant. Ne. No Matter; *tis enough for me, that 


ou had rather have one alert, and fit for Buſineſs, than a 

ellow ſtoutly cramm'd. Ph. Certainly I wou'd, Ne. Now; 
Plats fays, The Mind of a Man is the Man; the Body no- 
bing more than the Manſion or Inſtrument. You'll cer- 


tainly 


Why, ſome time berwixt | 


5 e 
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tainly confeſs, I ſuppoſe, rhe Soul to be the principal Part 
of a Man; the Body, only the Attendant of the Mind. Ph. 
Be it ſo, if you will. Ne. Since then thou wow'dit not have 
a Belly-gur for thy Servant, but rather one brisk and agile; 
why then doſt thou provide for thy Mind, a Miniſter fat and 
unwieldy? Ph. I yield ro Truth. Ne. Now ſee another 
Misfortune. As the Mind far excels the Body; ſo you'll. 


confeſs, that the Riches of the Mind far exceed the Goods 


of the Body. Ph. What you ſay is very probable. Ne. 
But amongſt all the Goods of the Mind, Wiſdom holds the 
chief Place. Ph. I confeſs ir. Ne. For obtaining this, no 
Time is more fit than the Morning, when the new-riliag 
Sun gives freſh Vigour and Life to all Things, and diſpels 
thoſe Fumes which are echaled from the Stomach; which 
are wont to cloud the Manſion of the Mind. Ph. I don't 
deny ir. Ne. Now, do but conſider what a Share of Learn- 
ing you might obtain in thoſe four Hours which you conſume 
in unſeaſonable Sleep. Ph. Truly, a great Share! Ne. I 
have experienc'd that more may be done at Study in one 
Hour in the Morning, than in three after Noon; and that 
without any Detriment to the Body. Ph. J have heard as 
much. Ne. Conſider this further: If you ſhou'd bring into 
a groſs Sum the Loſs of each particular Day, what a vaſt 
deal would it amount to! Ph. A great deal indeed! Ne. 
He who heedleſly confounds Money and Jewels, is deem'd 
a Prodizal, and has a Guardian appointed him : Now, he 
who deſtroys theſe ſo much more precious Goods, is not he 
a Prodigal of a far deeper Dye? Ph. Certainly *tis fo, it 
we rightly weigh the Matter. Ne. Conſider further whar 
Plato writes, That there is nothing fairer, nothing more 
amiable than Wiſdom ; <hich, if it could be ſeen by corpo-. 
real Eyes, would raiſe to itfeif an incredible Number of Ad- 
mrers. Ph. But ſhe is not capable of being ſeen. Ne. | 
own ſhe is not with corporeal Eyes; but ſhe is to be fee 
with the Eyes of the Mind, which is the better Part of Man. 
And where the Love is incredible, there muſt neceſſarily be 
the higheſt Pleaſure, as often as the Mind enjoys ſo pleaſing 
a Miſtreſs. Ph. What you ſay is very probable. Ne Go 
now, if you think good, and barter this Enjoyment for Sleep, 
that Image of Death. Ph. But in the mean time I loſe my 
dear nocturnal Sports. Ne. Thoſe Things are well loſt, which 
ing worſt are changed for the beſt, ſhameful for honour- 
able, moſt vile for the moſt precious. He has happily loſt 
his Lead who has changed it into Gold. Nature has ap- 
pointed the Night for Sleep; the Sun ariſing recals ell the 
urnal Species, and eſpecially Men, to their ſeveral Oifices. 
They 


LS 
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p avho faith St. Paul, 1 Thef. 5. ) ſleep in the 
Nicbs; — 5 who are drunken, are 3 in the 
Night. Therefore, what can be more unſeemly, than, 
when all Animals rouze with the Sun, nay, ſome even before 
his Appearance, and as it were with a Song ſalute his com- 
ing; when the Elephant adores the riſing Sun; Man only 
ſhou'd lie ſnoring long after his Riſing. As often as his 
golden Rays enlighten thy Chamber, does he not ſeem thus 
to upbraid thee, as thou lieſt ſleeping ? Fool ! why doſt thou 
delight to deſtroy the beſt Part of thy Life? 1 ſhine not for 
- this Purpoſe, that you may hide yourſelves and ſleep ; but 
that you may attend your honeſt Employments. No Man 
lights a Lamp to ſleep by, but that he may purſue ſome 
ſort of Labour; and by this Lamp, the faireſt, the moſt re. 
fulgent of all Lamps, wretched Thou doſt nothing but ſnore. 
Ph. You declaim ſmartly. Ne. Not ſmartly, but truly. Come 
on, you have often heard that of Heſiod, *Tis too late to ſpare 
"when all is ſpent. Ph. Very frequently; for in the Middle 
of the Pipe the Wine is beſt. Ne. But in Life the firſt Part, 
that is to ſay, Youth is beſt. Ph, Verily, fo it is. Ne. And 
the Morning is the ſame to the Day, as Youth is to Life. 
Do not they then act fooliſhly, who ſpend their Youth in 
Trifles, and their Morning Hours in Sleep? Ph. So it ap- 
pears. Ne. Is there any Poſſeſſion which may be compard 
with a Man's Life? Ph. No, not the whole Perſian Trea- 
ſure. | Ne. Wou'dſt thou not yehemently hate the Man, that 
y evil Arts cou'd and wou'd curtail thy Years, and ſhorten 
thy Thread of Life? Ph. d rather do my Endeavour to 
deſtroy his Life. Ne. But I deem thoſe far worſe, and more 
Pune, who voluntarily render their own Lives ſhorter. Ph. 

confeſs it, if any ſuch are to be found. Ne. To be 
found ! *Tis what all, who are like thee, do. Ph. Good 
Words, Man. Ne. The beſt. Thus conſider with your own 
ſelf, whether Pliny has ſpoken juſtly or not, when he fays, 
All Life is one continued Watching, and he lives moſt, who 
employs the greateſt Part of his Time in Study? For Sleep 
is a Kind of Death; therefore the Poets ** it to come 
from the infernal Shades; and it is calbd by Homer, the 
Couſin-German 1 and ſo, thoſe who ſleep, can 
ſcarce be number'd either amongſt 'the Dead or Living ; 
bu of the two, they ſeem moſt properly nam'd amongſt 
the Dead. Ph. I am intirely of your Opinion. Ne. Now 
tell me fairly, how much of Life do they cut off, who every 
Day deſtroy three or four Hours in Sleep? Ph. Truly, 
a vaſt deal. Ne. Wou'd not you eſteem him as a God, if 


there were an Alchymiſt, who cou'd find a Way to * e 
Year 
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Years to the Length of your Life, and when you are advanc'd 
in Years, reduce you to Youth and Vigour 2 Ph. Ay, wh 

ſhould I not? Ne. And this fo divine Bleſſing, thou may 

obtain from thy own ſelf. Ph. Which Way? Ne. Becauſe 
the Morning is the vigorous Youth ot the Day; this Youth 
flouriſhes till Noon; the Evening ſucceeds by the Name of 
Old-Age; and call Sun-ſer the Article of Death. Frugality 
is a handſome Income, and never more neceſſary than in this 


Cate. Now, has not he been a great Gainer, who has avoided 
loſing the greateſt and beſt Part of Life? Ph. All theſe 


- Things are too true. Ne. How intolerably impudent then 


muſt they ſeem, who accuſe Nature, and complain that the 
Life of Man is ſhort and little, when they themſelves volun- 
tarily cut off fo great a Part of that little which Nature gave? 
Life is long enough, if Men would bur uſe it prudently. Nor 
has he made a ſmall Progreſs, who knows how to do eve 
Thing in Seaſon. After Dinner, we are ſcarce half Men, when 
the Body loaded with Meats, burdens and oppreſſes the Mind 
nor is it ſafe to excite, or draw up the Spirits from Nature's 
Kitchen, the Stomach, where they are employ'd in the Buſi- 
neſs of Concoction. After Supper, much leſs. But in the 
Morning a Man is effeCtually, and all a Man, when his Bod 
is apt and fit for every Employment; when the Soul is 
active, and in full Force; and all the Organs of the Mind 
ſerene, and in Tranquillity ; whilſt it breathes a Part of that 
divine Flatus (as one ſays,) has a Reliſh of its great Origi- 
nal, and is rapt, or hurried on to commendable Actions. 
Ph. Truly, you harangue very clegantly. Ne. Agamemnon, 
in Homer, tells us, *Tis unbecoming a Man of Counſel to ſleep 
the whole Night. How much greater then the Fault, to 
ſpend ſo much of the Day in Sleep? Ph. True; but this 
has Reſpect to a Man of Counſel. Jam no General of an Army. 
Ne. If there is any Thing more dear to you than your ſelf, . 
don't be moy'd, or affected by this Opinion of Homer. A 
Braſier will riſe before tis Light, only in hopes of ſome poor 
Advantage. And has not the Love of Wiſdom Power to 
rouze and ſtir us up, that we may at leaſt hear the a 
proaching Sun calling us forth to Profit ineſtimable ? Phyſici- 
ans rarely give Phyſick but in the Morning. They know the 
golden Hours, in which they may aſſiſt the Body; and ſhall 
we be ignorant of thoſe precious Hours, in which we may 
heal and enrich the Mind 2 Now, if theſe Things are of ſm 
le with you, hear what Solomon fays, Prov. viii. v. 17. 
Wiſdom, heavenly Wiſdom herſelf ſpeaks, They who ſeek me 


early, ſhall find me. So in the holy Pſalms 58, and 87. what 


Praiſe and Commendation is there of the Morning Seaſons ! 
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A the Morning the Prophet extols the Mercy of the Lord; 
in the Morning bis Voice is heard; his Prayers come before 
Sao in the Morning. And, according to Luke the Evange- 
liſt, Chap. 6. The People, ſeeking from the Lord Cure and 
- » Inſtruction, flock'd together to him early in the Morning. 
Why doſt thou figh, Philypnus ? Ph. I can ſcarce refrain 
3 ; weeping, when I conſider what a Waſte I have made of Life. 
Ne. "Tis all in vain to torment yourſelf about thoſe thin 
which cannot be recalld, but may nevertheleſs be repair d 
in Time to come. Apply yourſelf to this; rather than in 
. _. vainly deploring what is vaſt, loſe alſo ſome part of the fu- 
ture. Ph. You adviſe well. But long Habit has intirely 
overcome me. Ne. Phy! One Nail drives out another; 
and Cuſtom is overcome by Cuſtom. Ph. But tis difficult 
to forego thoſe things to which we have been long accu- 
ſtom d. Ne. In the beginning, I grant; but a different Habit 
firſt leſſens the Uneaſineſs, anon changes it into the higheſt 
Pleaſure; fo that it won't repent you to have undergone a 
ſhort Diſcipline. Ph. I am afraid twill never ſucceed. Ne. 
Why, truly, if you were ſeventy Years of Age, I would not 
attempt to draw you from your wonted Courſe ; but, if I 
- gueſs right, you are ſcarce ſeventeen ; and what is there that 
that Age is not able to overcome, if there be but a willing 
Mind ? Ph. I will attempt it, and endeavour of a Philypnus 
2 renz 3 SI — — 
bi Learning. Ne. If you do this, my Philypnus, I am very well 
10 = ſatisfied, after a few Days, you wil congratulate yourſelf, and 
give me Thanks who advisd you. | 
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The Sober Feaſt. 


The ARGUMENT. 


. The ſober Feaſt produces Symbols ( Motto's, Devices) learned 
Arguments, and other curious Things. The Patience of 
Phocion. The Fuſtice of Ariſtides, who was forced away 
(from his own Country) by the Oſtraciſm: His great Pa- 
tience. Socrates, a very patient Man. The Way of over= _ 
coming Injuries. The Patience of Cato. How Diogenes 
avenged himſelf upon an Enemy. The Saying of Phocion, 
when he had defended a wicked Man by his Patrociny. De- 
mocheres, the Nephew of Demoſthenes, treats Philip of 
Macedon «»handſomly. The Way of getting a good Name. 
The witty Anſwer of a certain Laconian Damſel, when ſhe 
was ſelling in an Auction. The Moderation of Philip of 
Macedon, when three great Felicities befel him upon one 
and the ſame Day. | 


ALBERT, BARTHOLINE, CHARLES 
DENNIS, AMILIUS, FRANCIS, GV 
RALDUS, JEROM, JAMES, LAURENCE. 


4. D ID you ever, in your Liſe, ſee any Thing more plea- 
fant than this Garden ? Ba. I ſcarce think that there 
is a pleaſanter Spot of Ground in all the fortunate Iſlands. 
Ch. I can't but fancy myſelf viewing that Paradiſe that God 
plac'd Adam in. Den. — 2 Neſtor or a Priamus might 
grow young again, if they were here. Fr. Nay, if a Man 
was dead, it would fetch him to Life again. Gy. If it was 


offible I would add to your Hyperbole. 7e. Upon my 
Word, all Things look wonderful pleaſant. Fa. In ſhort, 
this Garden ought to be dedicated with a drinking Match. 
La. Our James ſpeaks much to the Purpoſe. Al. This * 
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has been formerly initiated with ſuch Ceremonies. But J 
would have you obſerve by the Way, that I have nothing 
here to make you a Dinner, except you'll be content with 
a Collation without Wine. Pl! treat you with Lettices with- 
out either Salt, Vinegar, or Oil; here's not a Drop of Wine, 
but what flows out of this Fountain. I have here neither 
Bread (vo eat with the Sallad) nor Cup (to drink out of) 
And the Seaſon of the Year is ſuch, that it is more proper 
for feeding the Eyes than the Belly. Ba. But I fuppoſe you 
have gotten playing Tables, or Bowls, we'll dedicate the 
Garden with Pia ing; if we can't with Feaſting. Al. Since 
there is ſuch a Set of jolly Fellows of us met together, I 
have ſomething to propoſe, as to the Conſecration of the 
Garden, that, f am of Opinion, youll confeſs is far before 
either Gaming or Banquetting. Ch. What's that? Al. Let 
every one furniſh his Quota, and I dare engage we ſhall have 
à noble and delicate Feaſt. Am. What can we furniſh, 
that are come hither unprovided ? Al. Unprovided, who 
have your Intellectuals ſo well furniſhed! Fr. We long to 
Hear what you would be at. Al. Let 2 one produce the 
neateſt Obſervation, that his Week's Reading has furniſhed 
him with. 6). Very well propoſed; nothing can be more 
greeable to ſuch Gueſts, ſuch an Entertainment, and ſuch a 
lace. Do you begin, we'll all follow you. Al. If you 
agree to it, I won't ſtick out. I was mightily pleaſed to day 
to find fo Chriſtian- like a Sentence in a Man who was no 
Chriſtian; it was that of Phocion, a Man, than whom there 
was not a more divine one, nor more regardful of the pub- 
lick Utility in all Azhevs. When he had been invidiouſly 
ſentenc'd to Death, and was about to drink his Poiſon, being 
ask d by his Friends, what Meſſage he had to ſend to his 
Children; he anſwered, he only requir'd of them, that they 
would ever baniſh this Injury out of their Memories. Ba. 
You will ſcarce find an Example of ſuch notable Patience 
amongſt either the Dominicans or Franciſcans. And Tl 
preſent you with one Inſtance that is ſomething like this, 
tho? it does not come up to it. Ariſtides was very like 
Phocion for Integrity, ſo that the common People gave him 
the Surname of the Fuſt; which Appellation raiſed him ſo 
much Envy, that this good Man, that deſery'd ſo well o 
the Common-Wealth, was baniſh'd for ten Years from his 
native Country. When he underſtood that the People was 
offended at nothing but that Appellation, tho that had al- 
ways been to their Advantage, he patiently ſubmitted. Being 
in Baniſhment, his Friends asking him what Puniſhment 
he wiſh'd- to the ungrateful City, he reply d, I wiſh 8 
4 187 
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thine, but ſo much Proſperity, that they may never oncs 
— . Ch. I wonder that Chriſtians are not 
aſham'd of themſelves, that are in a Rage upon the Occa- 
| ſion of every trifling Affront, and will have Revenge, cgſt it 
what it will. The whole Life of Socrates, in my Opinion, 
is but one continued Example of Temperance and Patience. 
And that I may not be ſcot-free, Ill mention one Inſtahce 
that pleaſes me above the reſt. As he was going along the 
King's Highway, a ſaucy Fellow hit him a Slap on the Face; 
Socrates ſaid nothing to him, but his Friends that were with 
him, adviſed him to be reveng'd on him. To which he 
reply'd, What would you have me do to him? They reply d, 
Arreſt him in an Action of Aſſault and Battery. A fooliſh 
Story indeed, ſays he; What, ſays he, ſuppoſe an Aſs had 
given me a Kick, muſt I ſue him upon the ſame Action, 
and ſubpena you for Evidences of the Injury offered? inti- 
mating, chat that ſaucy Fellow was no better than an Aſs; and 
that it was the Part of a mean Soul, not to be able to bear 
ſuch an Affront from a Numb'd-Skull, as he would from 2 
brute Animal. The Roman Hiſtory is not ſo well ſtored 
with Inſtances of Moderation, nor ſo remarkable; for in 
my Opinion, he docs not deſerve the Praiſe of Moderation, 
that ſtrenuouſly labours to bring haughty Perſons under Sub- 
jection, and then ſpares them when they are in his Power : 
But yet I think it deſerves to be related, what Cato the Elder 
faid, when Lentulus ſpit in his Face, and threw Snot in 
it. He ſaid 9 to him but this, Hereafter I ſhall have - 
an Anſwer ready for them that ſhall ſay, you are a Man 
that have no Mouth (Os) for the Latins us d to ſay, that he 
that has no Shame in him, has no Os; fo that the Joke de- 
_ upon the double Meaning of Os (which ſignifies the 
outh and the Countenance.) Am. One Man is pleas'd 
with one Thing, and another with another. But among 
Diogenes's Sayings, which are all excellent ones, none 
charms me more than the Anſwer he made to one that 
sed him, What was the beſt Way to be revenged on an 
Enemy? Says he, By approving your ſelf an honeſt good 
Man. I can't but admire how ſo divine a Thought could 
ever come into his Mind. And, methinks, the Saying of 
Ariſtotle is agreeable to St. Pauls Notion ; who being ask'd 
by a certain Perſon, What Advantage his Philoſophy afforded 
him, anſwered him, That by reaſon of it, he did thoſe 
Things voluntarily, which other Perſons did by Conſtraint, 
and for Fear of the Law: For St. Paul teaches, that thoſe 
who are endued with the Love of Chriſt, are not under the 
Subjection of the Law, in that they do more of _ _ 
ccor 
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Accord, than the Law can influence them to do for Fear of 
Puniſhment Fr. Our Saviour, when the Fews murmured 
againſt him, becauſe he had Communion at the Table with 
cans and Sinners, anſwered them, The whole have wt 

weed of a Phyſician, but thoſe that are an That which 
Phocion in Plutarch wittily anſwer'd,- when he was repre- 
hended becauſe he had patronized a Perſon infamous, and 
of an ill Character, is not very different from this: Why 
ſhould I not, fays he, when no good Man ſtands in neeu 
of ſuch a Patronage? Gy. That is a Pattern of Chriſtian 
Goodneſs, and according to the Example of God himſelf, to 
do good both to Gcod and Bad, as much as may be; For 
he cauſes his Sun to ſhine upon the juſt and unjuſt. And per- 
haps an Example of Moderation in a King will be more ad- 
mirable. When Demochares, the Nephew of Demoſthenes, 
was ſent Ambaſſador to Philip King of Macedon ;, and 
having obtain'd of him what he deſired, being about to have 
his Audience of Leave, was courteoufly ask'd by the King, 
if chere was any Thing e'ſ2 he requeſted of him; he an- 
ſwered, Yes, that he would hang himſelf. This unhandſome 
Anſwer was an Argument of Hatred: He to whom this At 
front was offered was a King, and a worthy one too ; but for 
all that, he did not fall into a Paſſion, but only turning to 
the Ambaſſador's Retinue, ſaid, Do you report this to the 
People of Athens, and then let them judge, which has the 
greater Soul of the two, I who heard this patiently, or he 
who ſpoke it ſaucily. Where are now our Monarchs, who 
think themſelves equal to the Gods themſelves; and for 2 
ſingle Word ſpoken over a Glaſs of Wine, will imme- 
diately wage War? The Thirſt of Glory is 8 * * 
tuous, and many are carry d away by the Vidſence of it. One 
of that Number put the Queſtion to Socrates, Which was 
- the ſhorteſt Way to get a good Reputation? To whom he 
anſwer d, If you ſhall behave yourſelf like ſuch an one, as 
you would be accounted to be. Ja. In troth I don't know 
what could be ſaid more conciſely and to the Purpoſe. A 
Name is not to be obtain'd by wiſhing for, but is 4 
ncomitant of Virtue, as Infamy 1s of Improbity. You 
have been admiring of Men ; A the Laconian Maid 
charm'd me, who being to be fold at a Sale, the Perſon 
-who was to buy her, came to her, and ask'd her, If I buy 
you, will you be honeſt ? She anſwered, Yes, I will, whe- 
ther you buy me or not; intimating, that ſhe retain'd an 
Affection to Honeſty, not upon the Account of any other 
Perſofh, but was honeſt of her own Inclination, and upon 


this Notion, that Virtue was its own Reward. La. A we 
manly 
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manly Say ing, indeed, for a Maid ! But after all, this, in my 
Opinion, is an Example of Conſtancy againſt Fortune, flats 
ering to the utmoſt degree; That when three extraordinary 
Felicities were related to Philip of Macedon on the ſame Day, 
That he had won the Prize in the Olympic Games, that his 
General Parmeno had overcome the Dardans in a Battle, 
and that his Wife Olympia was brought to bed of a Son; 
lifting his Hands up to Heaven, he pray'd that God would 
be pleas'd that ſo mighty a Proſperity might be expiated by 
2 ſmall Adverſity. Al. Now-a-days there is no Profpericy 
ſo great, that any one fears the Invidiouſneſs of Fortune; 
but is ſo puffed up, if any good Luck happens to him, as 
if [1] Nemeſis were either dead, or at leaſt deaf. Well, if 
you like this Dinner, this Garden ſhall entertain you as often 
4 you will, ſince you have conſecrated it with this Con- 
verfation, that is no leſs pleaſant, than profitable. Ba. In 
ſhorty Apitius himſelf could not have furniſh'd a more dainty 
Entertainment; ſo that if you like what we have brought, 
you may depend upon our Company often, which things in- 
deed are not worth your hearing, but are ſuch as came into 
our Minds without any Preme tation: But when we have 
Time to think before-hand, we'll afford you ſomething more 
exquiſite. Al. You ſhall be ſo much the more welcome. 
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1] Nemeſis, the Goddeſs of Revenge. 
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with all the liberal Sciences by a very little Labour. De. 
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The NOTABLE ART. 

b 

The ARGUMENT. t 

| ) 

Ars notoria derides the vain Boaſtingneſs of a bold Pretene Wl ( 
of a certain Book, promiſing the Knowledge of Language: WY : 


and Science in fourteen Days time. A good Apprehenſun 
and Method is the moſt compendious Way to attain Arts, 
(1) To love Studies. (a.) To admire them. (3.) To take 
notice when Honour is done to Men of Learning. Thoſ: 
that have not a retentive Memory, muſt follow their Stu- 
dies the more 40 (I.) Let it be your firſt Care throughly 
zo apprehend the Matter. (a.) To repeat it over with your 
ſelf. (3.) To render the Mind tame, that it may fell 
upon Thought; for a fickle Mind is unfit for Literature. 
(4.) To keep company with learned Men, In a wor, 
Care, Love, and Aſſiduity are the beſt Arts of helping the 
Memory. 


DESIDERIUS, ER ASMUS. 


De. H OW do you ſucceed in your Studies, Eraſmus ? 

Er. But very flowly ; but I ſhould make a better t 
Proficiency, if I could obtain one thing of you. De. You 
may obtain any thing of me, provided it be for your Good; 
do but tell me what it is. Er. I believe there is nothing of 
the moſt hidden Arts, but what you are acquainted with, 
De. I wiſh I were: Er. I am told there is a certain com- 
pendious Art, that will help a Man to accompliſh himſelf 


What is that you talk of? Did you ever ſee the ook? 
Er. I did ſee it, and that was all, having no body to inſtruct 
mein the Uſe of it. De. What was the Subject of the Book? 
Er. It treated of various Forms of Dragons, Lions, Leo- 
pards; and various Circles, and Words written in them, 
{me in Greek, ſome in Latin, and ſome in Hebrew, and 
other barbarous Languages. De. Pray, in how many Days 
ume did the Title-page promiſe you the Knowledge of Fo 
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arts and Sciences? Er. In fourteen. De. In truth a very 

noble Promiſe. But did you ever know any body that has 

become learned by that notable Art? Er. No. De. No, 

nor no body ever did, or ever will, till we can fee an Al- 

chymiſt grow rich. Er. Why, is there no ſuch Art then? 

[wiſh with all my Heart there was. De. Perhaps you do, 

becauſe you would not be at the Pains which is requir'd to 

become learned. Er. You are right. De. It ſeem'd meet 

o the divine Being, that the common Riches, Gold, Jewels, 

Silver, Palaces, and Kingdoms, ſhould be beſtow'd oh the 
WH Cothful and undeſerving; but the true Riches, and ſuch 
v are properly our own, mult be gotten by Labour. Nor 
ought we to think that Labour troubleſome, by which fo 
Juable a thing is procured; when we ſee a great many 
Men run thro” dreadful Dangers, and work their way thro” 
mimaginable Labours, to get temporary Things, and ſuch 
8 are really vile too, if compar'd to Learning; and do not 
ways attain what they ſtrive for neither. But indeed the 
Pans that Studies coſt, are mingled with a great deal of 
deerneſs, if you make but a little Proficiency in em. And 
pain, it is for the moſt part in your own Power to cut off 
tie greateſt part of the Tireſomneſs of attaining them. Er. 
How is that to be done? De. In the firſt place, by bring- 
ig your Mind to the Love of Studies. And iecondly, to ad- 
mire em. Er. How muſt that be done? De. Conſider 
tow many Learning has enrich d, how many it has promoted 
v the higheſt Honours: Then again, conſider with your 
kf, how great the Difference is between a Man and a Beaſt. 
tr. You give very good Advice. De. Then you ought to 
ame, and bring your Mind to be conſiſtent with itſelf ; and 
o take pleaſure in thoſe things that bring Profit rather than 
Pleaſure. For thoſe things that are honourable in themſelves, 
amo they are ſomething troubleſom in the Beginning, yet 
ey grow pleaſant by Uſe ; and by that means you will give 
de Maſter leſs Trouble, and you will more eaſily make a 
Imgreſs; according to the Saying of Iſecrates, which de- 
nes to be written in Gold Letters on the Cover of your 
book ; Ey i Onn0madis ton mvuaMs, If thou be de ſirous to 


” un, thou ſhalt learn many things well. Er. I am quick 
o. ch at Apprehenſion, but I preſently forget what I have 
A armed. De. Then you tell me your Veſſel is leaky. Er. 


nd ore much about the Matter; but what Remedy is there 
Tt? De. Why, you muſt ſtop the Chinks that it don't 
he ut. Ex. What muſt I ſtop em with 2 De. Not with 
ts Mob, nor Mortar, but with Diligence. He that learns 
ds, and does not underſtand the Meaning of em, foon 


Ii 2 forgets 
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rgets em; For Words, as Homer ſays, have Wings, and 
cally fly away, unleſs they be kept down by the Wette 
the Meaning. Therefor e let it be your firſt Care thorouly 
to underſtand the Meaning of them, and then frequent 
revolve them in your Mind, and repeat them; and then, 2 
I have ſaid, you ought to break your Mind, that it may be 
able to uſe Application as often as is neceſſary ; for that 
Mind that is ſo wild, that it can be brought to this, is nor 
fit for Learning. Er. I know too well how hard a Mater 
that is. De. Whoſoever has ſo voluble a Mind, that it can- 
not fix itſelf upon any Thought, he neither can attend long 
on the Perfon teaching, nor fix what he has learn'd in the 
Memory. An Impreſſion may be made even upon Lead 
becauſe it is fixed; but no Impreſſion can be ſet upon Wate 
or Quickſilver, becauſe they are fluid. But if you can but 
bring your Mind to this, if you converſe conſtantly wit 

Men of Learning, whoſe Diſcourfes do daily produce { 
man — worthy notice, you may learn a great deal wit 
but little Pains. Er. That is very right. De. For beſide 
the Table-talk, their daily Converſation after Dinner, yo 
hear eight fine Sentences, collected out of the moſt approy{ 
Authors; and after Supper as many. Now do but reckot 
up what a Sum this will amount to in a Month, and ho 
many more in a Year. Er. A very large Sum, if I coul 
but remember them all. De. And then, again, when yo 
hear nothing but true Latin ſpoken, what hinders you, b 
that you may learn Latin in a very few Months, when Lad 
who have no Learning, do learn the French or Spaniſh Tong 
in a very little Time? Er. I will take your Courſe, andi 
whether I can bring this Mind of mine to ſubmit to ti 
Yoke of the Muſes. De. T know no other notable Art, 


Induſtry 3 Delight, and Aſſiduity. 
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W e EESSLESLETL 
De SERMON, or MER DAR DUS. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Here Eraſmus inweighs agrinſt a certain Franciſcan, whom he 
calls (Merdardus) a ſbitten Divine, that had carp d at his 

Verſion of the Virgin Mary's Song call d Magnificat. He 
deſcribes the Mans Perſon who had calld Eraſmus De vil, 
and cavill d at his tranſlating it, quia reſpexit Dominus 
ad humilitatem ancillæ ſuæ, when the Virgin Mary was 
higher in Dignity than the Angels. Whether or not vilitas 
. ro Th E. Reſpicere ad and aſpicere, 
wherein they differ. Reſpicere aliquem and Reſpicere ad 
aliquem. Humilitas is ud by the Latins, as well in 
reſpect to the Mind, as the Condition. The Place in Col. 
it. 18. is explain d, as alſo James i. 9, 10. The Difference 
between aut lt and rwaavapegrr. The Tenor of the 
Song itſelf ſbecus that the Virgin ſpeaks of her own Un- 
<vorthineſs, which Eraſmus elegantly explains. The ſtupid 
Ignorance of the Monks, who ſay Veſtimenta for Veſtes : 
A Crew of ſaucy Knaves, that make even Kings ſtand it 
awe of them. 


HILARY and LEVINUS. 


Hil. OO D God! what Monſters there are an the 
World! What, Men in holy Orders to be aſham'd 

of nothing! why certainly they think they are talking to 
Muſhrooms, and not to Men. Lev. What's that which 
Hilary mutters to himſelf? I fancy he's making Verſes. 
Hil. What would I give, had I but the ſtopping of that 
Babbler's naſty Mouth with a Turd ? Lev. ſpeak to 
him. How now ? what, Hilary not merry | Hil. You're 
come in very good Time, Levinus, for me to diſcharge my 
ſelf of this — too. Lev. If you diſcharge your 
Stomach, I had rather you ſhould do it into a Baſon than 
upon me. But prithee, what's the matter, and where have 
ou been? Hil. Been! I have been hearing a Sermon. Lev. 
ut what ſhould a Poet _— himſelf with Sermons = g 
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Fil. T have no Averſion to holy Duties, but I have happen 
to drop into this Performance, which is to be call'd ſo in 
the Senſe that Virgil calls Avarice ſo : But it is ſuch fort of 
Billingſzate Parſons as theſe, that are the Occaſion that [ 
ſeldom go to Church. Lev. But where was this Sermon 
preach'd? Hil. In the Cathedral. Lev. What, in the Af. 
rernoon? Men commonly take a Nap after Dinner. Hi / 
I wiſh all that were hearing that Babbler had been aſleey, 
for he was ſcarce fit to preach to a Flock of Geeſe. Lev. 
A Goole is a noiſy Creature. But they ſay St. Francis once 
preach'd to a Siſterhood of little Birds, who heard him with 
a great deal of Attention. But prithee tell me, do they uſe 
to. preach on Saturdays? Hil. Yes, they do in Honour of 
the Virgin Mary; for Chriſt's Day is on Sunday, and it is 
meet the Mother ſhould be ſerv'd firſt. Lev. What was the 
Text? Hil. He went thro' the Song of the Virgin Mary. 
Lev. That's a very common Argument. Hil. The fitter for 
him that preach'd upon it, for I believe he never learn'd 
any Argument but this; as they ſay there are ſome Prieſts 
who can ſay no part of the Common Prayer, but the 
Service for the Dead. Lev. Well then, let him be call'd 
the Magnificat Preacher, or if you will, the Magnificata- 
riau. But what fort of a Fellow is he? what Habit does 
he wear? Hil. He's a Wolf in Sheep's Cloathing. Lev. 
What Houſe did he come out of? Hil. The Franciſcans. 
Lev. How ſay you, a Franciſcan ? what, one of that holy 
Order? It may be he is one of thoſe that are call'd Gan- 
acntes, that wear Garments of a brown Colour, whole Shoes, 
a white Girdle ; and make no Scruple (I tremble to ſpeak it) 
to touch Money with their bare Fingers. Hil. Nay, none 
of them, Ill aſſure you; but of thoſe that call tnemlelyes 
Obſervants, that wear Ath-colourd Garments, Hempen Gir- 
dles, cut and ſleſh'd Shoes, and would rather commit Mur- 
der than touch Money without Gloves. Lev. It is no ſtrange 
thing for a Nettle to grow in a Roſe-bed ; but who brought 
this Fool upon the Stage? Hil. You'd fay fo the rather, if 
you were but to fee the Buffoon. He was a ſwindging great 
Fellow, with a red Face, a paunch Gut, and a hopper Arſe: 
You would take him to be a Maſter of the Science, and one 
that I verily believe drinks more than one Pint of Wine at a 
Meal. Lev. But how can one come by ſo much Wine, 
that has no Money to buy it? Hil. King Ferdinand allows 
them four Pints a Day out of his Cellar. Lev. A Bounty 
indeed very ill beftow'd : But it may be he was a Man of 
Learning. Hil. Nothing in the World but Impudence and 
Noiſe. Lev. But how came Ferdinand to be ſo much __ 
Oz 
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of the way, as to beſtow his Bounty upon a Blockhead > 
Hil. Why, to tell you in brief, his pious Inclination and 

bounteous Diſpoſition led him aſide; he was recommended 

to him, and he was one of them that carried his Head upon 

his right Shoulder. Lev. So Chriſt hung upon the Croſs. 

Bur was there a great Auditory ? Hil. How could it be other- 

wiſe at Augsburg, in the great Church there, where there 

was ſo great a Concourſe of Sovereign Princes, whom the 

Emperor Charles had drawn together from all Parts of Ger- 

many, Italy, Spain and England? And belides, there were 
2 great many Men of LONG Fier at the Sermon, eſpe- 
cially of the Courtiers. Lev. I ſhould wonder if ſuch a Swine 
ſhould produce any thing worthy of ſuch an Auditory. Hz. 
Ill aſſure you he did produce a great many things worthy of 
himſelf. Lev. What were they, prithee ? bur firſt, pray tell 
me his Name. Hil. That is not convenient. Lev. Why ſo, 
Hilary? Hil. J don't love to gratify ſuch Fellows. Lev. 
Prithee hold thy tongue: Is that a gratifying of them to 
expoſe *'em? Hz. It is the greateſt Gratification in the 
World to them to become noted, be it by what Means it 
will. Lev. Well do but tell me the Name, I won't mention it 
again. Hil. He is call'd Merdardus. Lev. Merdardus ! phoo, 
I know him very well; he's the very ſame Man that lately at an 
Entertainment call'd our Eraſmus a Devil. Hil. He did ſo: but 
however, he was taken up for it; for thoſe that were the moſt 
favourable to him, took it to be the Effect of his Wine, and 
look'd upon it accordingly. Lev. But what Excuſe had he 
when be was reproy'd for it? Hil. He ſaid he did not ſpeak 
it ſeriouſly. Lev. Seriouſly | how ſhould he, when he had 
neither Seriouſneſs nor Senſe in him? Hz. But it is, in my 
Opinion, and alſo of all learned Men, an unſufferable thing, 
that this naſty Fellow ſhould ſet forth his naſty Ware fo pub- 
lickly, in ſo venerable a Place, before ſuch an Auditory, 
and in the hearing of ſo many great Princes. Lev. I am 
with child to hear what it was he ſaid. Hil. He fooliſhly 
raved againſt our Eraſmus, ſaying a great many ſcurvy 
things of him, the Subſtance of which was as follows: There 
is, ſays he, in our Days a new up-ſtart Doctor cail'd Eraſ- 
mus : My Tongue fail'd me, [ would have faid Aſus. 
Then he inform'd the People what Aſinus fignify'd in the 
German Tongue. Lev. A very comical Fancy! Hil. Was 
it ſo very comical, do you think? I think it was rather very 
fooliſh. Lev. Was it not very comical that ſuch an Aſs as 
he ſhould call any body Aſs, and much leſs Eraſmus ? I am 
confident, had Eraſmus been there, he would not have for- 
born laughing. Hi. In truth, he reſembles an AG as much 
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by his Stupidity, as he does by the Colour of his Cloaths: 
Lev. I believe all Arcadia does not produce an Ass that 
is ſo much of an Aſs, or better deſerves to be fed with Ha 
than he does. Hi/. In ſhort, he is Apuleius turn'd inſide 
out; for Apuleius hid a Man under the Form of an Ag, 
but this Fellow hides an Aſs under the Shape of a Man. 
Lev. In ſhort, we make ſo many of theſe Aſſes pamperd 
with Wine and Dainties, that it's no wonder if they bite and 
kick all that come near them. Hil. This Dr. Aſs, ſays he, 
preſumes to correct the Magnificat, notwithſtanding it is a 
Song of the holy Spirit's own inditing, pronounced by the 

Mouth of the moſt holy Virgin herſelf. Lev. I know the 
Proverb of the Brothers. Hil. And then he ſets it out in 
Words, as tho' it was the utmoſt Pitch of Blaſphemy. Lev. 
Now my Heart akes for fear of the Crime committed. 
Hil. Why, he ſaid Eraſmus had tranſlated that which the 
Church uſes in the Litany in theſe Words: Quia reſpexit 
Dominus humilitatem anciile ſue, thus, Qui reſpexit vilita- 
tem ancillæ ſis— Becauſe the Lord hath regarded the Lou- 
lineſs of his Hand-maid ; he has tranſlated it, The Lord hath 
regarded the Vileneſs of his Hand-maid. And that Word 
ſounds worſe in High-Dutch, than it does in Latin. Lev. 
Who will not own that it were a horrid Blaſphemy for any 
one to call the moſt holy Mother of Chriſt (who was 
higher in Dignity than the Angels themſelves) a vile Hand- 
maid 2 Hi!. Why, ſuppoſe any one ſhould call the Apoſtles 
themſelves unprofitable Servants? Lev. I would find Fag- 
gots to burn ſuch a Blaſphemer. Hil. What if any one 
ſhould ſay that famous Apoſtle Paul was unworthy the 
Name of an Apoſtle > Lev. I would have him burnt for 
a Heretick. Hi. And yet Chriſt himſelf, that Teacher who 
cannot be refuted, taught his Apoſtles to ſpeak after this 
manner: When you have done whatſoever is commanded 
vou, ſay, We are unprofitable Servants. And St. Paul, not 
unmindful of this Command, ſays of himſelf, I am the 
leaſt of all the Apoſtles, and not worthy the Name of an 
Apoſtle, Lev. Ay, but when godly Men fay ſuch things of 
themſelves, it is their Modeſty, than which nothing is more 
well pleaſing to God: But if any body elſe ſhould ſay ſuch 
things of them, eſpecially fuch as are gone to Heaven, it 

would be Blaſphemy. Hil. You have made out the Matter 

finely : then 1 Erafinus has ſaid that the adorable Virgin was 

« vile Handmaid of the Lord's, there is no body but would 

fay this was impiouſly ſpoken. But inaſmuch as ſhe ſpeaks 

of herſclf after that manner, it is for her Glory, and fur- 


aiſhes us with an Example of Modeſty ; becauſe as what- 
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ſoever we are, we are by the Grace of God; ſo the greater 
any Perſon is, the more humbly he ought to behave himſelf, 
Lev. I agree with you ſo far. But thoſe Perſons, when 
they ſay they correct, intend to corrupt or falſify. But then 
we ought to ſee, whether the Word wi/ztas anſwers to the 
Greek word that Luke made uſe of. Hi. For that ve 
Purpoſe [ made haſte from the Sermon, to conſult the Text. 
Lev. Pray let me hear what you gatherd thence. Hil. The 
Words which Luke, by the Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, 
writ wich his holy Fingers, are thus, zu imCac\ev im 2 
ramiromy m Sins wri our Eraſmus has tranſlated, Quia 
reſpexit ad humilitatem ancillæ ſue. He only adds the Pre- 
polition, which Lake himſelf did not leave out; which is 
no inelegant Latin, nor is ſuperfluous as to the Senſe. Te- 
rence in Phormio (ſpeaks in the ſame Form, Reſpice ad me. 
But in the Annotations we find, Luke rather faid, aſpice ad 
me, than reſpice ad me. Lev. Why then, is there any Dif- 
ference between reſpicere and aſpicere? Hil. Not very 
much; but there is ſome: He reſpicit, who, turning his 
Head, looks at thoſe things that are behind him; He aſpi- 
cit, who ſimply looks upon. As in Terence, Phedra looks 
upon Thais coming out of Doors, ſaying, Totus, Parmeno, 
tremo horreoque poſtquam aſpexi hanc. But the Brother 
Cherea ſpeaks thus, Cum huc reſpicio ad Virginem; for he 
had turned himſelf toward the old Man, and when he had 
done, turned his Body back again to the Maid. But yet 
ſometimes reſpicere is uſed, for to have regard to, or care 
of any thing, either coming on us, or that is preſent: So 
the Satyriſt uſes it; 


Reſpicere extreme juſſit ſpatia ultima vite. 


For Death follows us as preſſing upon our Backs, at whick 
we look back as often as we think of it. And Terence ſays, 
Reſpice ſenectutem ſuam: Therefore he, that being intent 
upon any thing elſe, does not take care of his Children, is 
faid non reſpicere illos: And on the other hand, he that 
throwing of other Cares, turns his Thoughts this way, is 
very elegantly ſaid reſpicere. But God, at one View, ſees 
all things = preſent, and to come; but yet in the holy 
Scripture he ſpeaks to us after the manner of Men. He is 
ſaid averſari thoſe whom he rejects, reſpicere thoſe whom 
he beſtows his Favour upon, after having ſeemed to neglect 
mem for ſome time. But Luke had expreſſed this more 
fully, if he had ſaid &, 3 now we read it miCagler : 


but read which you will, the Senſe is much the ſamg. Lov. 
ut 
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But then the Prepoſi tion repeated ſeems to be ſuperfluous; 
Hil. It is certain the Latins ſpeak in this manner; Acceſſit ad 
me, appulit animum ad ſcribendum. I don't think the Pr 

ſition is ſuperfluous in this Sentence: For, he may be {aid 
reſpicere, who 1 to look back, directing his Sight to no 
particular Object; but when it is expreſſed reſpexit ad me, 
there is a peculiar Favour of the Perſon's being willing to 
ſuccour this or that Perſon expreſſed. So aſpicimus, things 


ſometimes that come in the way by chance, that we have no 


certain care of, nay, even thoſe things that we have no mind 
to ſee : But whoſoeyer ad aliquem aſpicit, is in a peculiar 


manner attent to that which he beholds. And then again, 
aſpicimus, we behold many things at once; but not aſpicimus, 


we have regard to many things at once. Therefore, the Holy 
__ deſigning to ſignify to us a ſingular Favour toward the 
oly Virgin, thus expreſſes it by her own Mouth, Quia re- 


ſpexit ad humilitatem ancille ſug. He turns away his Eyes 
* thoſe that are lifted up, and great in their own Opinions, 


and fixes them upon her who is very low in her own Eyes. 
Nor is it to be doubted, but there were a great many learn- 
ed, mighty, rich, and noble Perſons, who hoped for the 
Meſſiah to come of their Stock: But, God deſpiſing them, 
turn'd the Eyes of his moſt merciful Favour upon a Virgin 
of an obſcure Character, mean in the World, marry'd to a 


Carpenter, and not inrich'd with any Off-ſpring. Lev. But, 


J hear nothing all this while of vilitas 3 Hil. That 
was the Sycophant's own Word, and none of Eraſmus's. 


Lev. But, perhaps, he uſes the word vilitas in the Annota- 


tions .Hil. No not at all. Indeed, upon the word a 
he very modeſtly obſerves thus, Ui intelligas parvitatem, non 
animi virtutem; fitque ſenſus, etſi ſim infima ancilla, tamen 
non eſt averſatus me Dominus: That thou mayſt underſtand 
it of Meanneſs, not of the Virtue of the Mind; and the 
Meaning muſt be, altho I be @ very mean Handmaid, yet 
the Lord hath not diſdained me. Lev. If this is true, and 
ſo pious, what is it that theſe wild Aſſes bray at? Hil. Why, 
it is Ignorance of the Latin Tongue that makes them cauſe 
this Diſturbance. Humility, with the Antients, who ſpoke 
moſt correctly, did not ſignify that Virtue of the Mind that 
is oppoſite to Arrogance, and is calbd Modeſty, but a meaner 
ſort of Condition; in that Senſe that we call ignoble, poor, 


2 and deſpiſed Perſons, humiles, as if we ſhould ſa7 


umi repentes. And, as when ſpeaking to great Perſo- 
nages, we ſay, We entreat your Highneſs to do me the Fa- 


vour; ſo they, who ſpeaking of themſelves, would extenu- 


ate their own Circumſtances, uſe to ſay, We pray, that * 
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of your Humanity, you would aſſiſt our humilitatem [low 
eſtate.] For, the Emphaſis of Pronouns Primitive carries in 
it oftentimes a ſort of Arrogancy : As, I ſay, I. will cauſe. 
So that the Maiden two ways very modeſtly both extenuates 
her own Condition, and extols the Munificence of the divine 
Being; not being content to ſtyle herſelf a Handmaid, but 
alſo a humile one, one of the meaneſt Circumſtances. Ac- 
cording to the old Proverb, There is Difference in Servants 
{ in Maid-Servants, one is better than another, as to the 
Dignity of their Office : A Waiting-Gentlewoman is more 
honourable than a Laundry-Maid. Lev. But I wonder that 
Merdardus ſhould not be acquainted with that Form of Ex- 
preſſion, ſeeing I myſelf have ofren heard the Franciſcans 
thus ſpeaking, mea parvitas [my Meanneſs] gives you 
Thanks for this noble Entertainment. Hi. Some of them 
would not be out of the way if they ſaid mea pravitas [my 
Naughtineſs.] But, becauſe the Greek word Tawavopegovmn 
ſeems to wr ſomething more than the Latin word Mo- 
deſtia, Chriſtians have choſe rather to uſe the word Humi- 
Hat [Humility,] than Modeſtia | Modeſty,] that is, they 
had rather ſpeak ſignificantly than elegantly : For, he is ſaid 
to be modeſt, that thinks moderately of himſelf; arrogating 
nothing to himſelf more than he deſerves. But the Com- 
mendation of Terevepgyorn, | humility, | belongs only to him 
that aſcribes leſs ro himſelf than he hath. Lev. But then 
there is Danger, while we affect to be modeſt, we happen 
to be vain. Hil, How ſo? Lev. Why, if Paul ſpoke Truth, 
in ſaying, I am not worthy to be called an Apoſtle; and if 
Mary ſaid truly, that be was a mean Handmaid, that is, one 
of the meaneſt Circumſtances ; then, they run the hazard 
of Lying, who ſet them out in ſo magnificent Titles. Hil. My 
; Friend, here's no great Danger in that; for, when we 
et out good Men, or Women, with Praiſes, in that we ſpeak | 
forth the Goodneſs of God to them ; but when they debaſe 
themſelves, they have an Eye to what their own Strength 
and Merits are, if it were not for the Grace of God. Nor 
it of neceſſity a Lye; if any one does not lay claim to what 
be has; if he ſpeaks as he thinks, it can at moſt be but a 
Miſtake, it can't be call'd a downright Lye: And God is 
Pleaſed when we are in this Error. Lev. Paul, who denies 
that he was worthy to be called an Apoſtle, in another place 
ſpeaks very magnificently of himſelf, recounting his Perfor- 
Mances; I have, faith he, /abaured more than all, and thoſe 
Who ſeem to be ſomething, have added nothing to me: Whereas 
ve don't read the poly Virgin ſaid any thing of this na- 
re. Hil. But Paul calls theſe Performances his — 
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by which the Power of God was manifeſted ; and likewiſe, 
calls che mention of them Folly, to which he was compell'd 
by the Wickedneſs of ſome falſe Apoſtles, who had render d 
it neceſſary for him to lay claim to his Apoſtolical Authority; 
not that he * ＋ in human Glory, but becauſe it was . 
expedient for the Goſpel, the Diſpenſation of which was 
committed to him. The Virgin had not the ſame Reaſon; 
ſhe had not the Office of 7 the Goſpel committed 
to her. Beſides, the utmoſt Decency and Modeſty became 
her, as a Woman, as a Virgin, and as the Mother of Feſus. 
Now I come to the Original of this Error. They that do 
not underſtand Latin, think Humility _—_— nothing but a 
notable Modeſty ; when it is often made uſe of as to Place 
or Condition, and not as to. „ Av ram of the Mind; and 
fometimes it is ſo apply d to the Mind, as to ſignify that which 
is blame-worthy. Lev. What, in the holy Scriprures? Hl, 
Yes. Here's a Place for you in. the Epiſtle ot Paul to the 
Coloſſians, Chap. ii. Ver. 18. Let no Man ſeduce you in a 
voluntary Humility and Worſhipping of Angels. Nor is it in 
this Place & mmronr, which is the Word that is in the Vir- 
in's Song, but & mmTwuyepepporyy. The Place, I confels, has 
ſomething of Dithculty in it ; but I take that to be the genuine 
Senſe of it, that learned Men have accurately given it: B- 
ye not of ſo low and abject a Mind, as having once dedicated 
yourſelves to Chriſt, the only Author of Salvation, to ſuffer 
your ſelves to be perſuaded ts hope for Salvation from Angels, 
whom ſome pretend to have appeared to them. Be ye of 
fo high a Mind, as that if any Angel, who really came from 
Heaven, ſhould preach any other Goſpel than that Chriſt 
hath delivered, let him be accurſed, as a wicked Angel, and 
an Enemy to Chriſt: Much leſs is it fit, that you ſhould 
be of fuch abject Minds, as to ſuffer yourſelves to be led 
away from Chriſt by their feigned 3 To hope 
for Salvation from Chriſt alone, is Religion; to expect it 
from Angels, or Saints, is Superſtition. Paul therefore 
means, that it is the part of an abject Mind, and not that 
exalted Mind of Chriſt, to ſwerve aſide to the fictitious Ap- 
paritions of Angels; and it is the part of a mean Mind to be 
led about by every Body's Perſuaſion. Here you ſee, that 
rumtyogęscuen is uſed in a bad Senſe. Lev. I ſee it. Hil. 
Again, 1n the ſame Chapter, After the Commandments and 
Doctrines of Men, which things have indeed a Shew of Wiſ- 
dom in Will-Worſhip and Humility. Here again, Tamuvo@egon 
is uſed in a bad Senſe. Lev. It is plain. Hil. Again, in 
1 Pet. v. it is uſed for that Virtue which is — , 
5 Ve 


Pride, # TemuvoPegovrn #yroupuorrdy, for which we rea 
cloatled 
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chathed with Humility. And again, in the 24 of Philippians, 
Th Temzelogegouvy dNiiaus nySuery Vaigavla; faurey. In 
| Lowlineſs of Mind let every one eſteem another better than 
himſelf. Lev. You have made it out, that awwewoggyouvy is 
uſed both ways, when the Romans uſe modeſtia only by 
way of Commendation; but can you prove that Tamsiywa is 
uſed for Modeſty 2 Hil. There is no Abſurdity in uſing of it 
ſo. There is nothing hinders but that we may attribute 
Submiſſion and Lowlineſs, to the Mind: But whether or no 
it be fo uſed in the holy Scriptures, J cannot tell. Lev. 
Conſider if St. Fames uſes it in that Senſe or not, 2 i. 
9, Io. Let the Brother of low aegree rejoice in that he is 
exalted, but the rich in that he is made low. Hil. In that 
Place it is & raw, not mrevopgrry. And if you will 
needs have ir, that here Humility is taken for Modeſty, it 
follows of conſequence, that we muſt take Exaltation for 
Pride ; and then ariſes a twofold Abſurdity. For, as he is 
no modeſt Man that boaſts of his Modelh, 
himſelf; ſo alſo he is doubly arrogant that glories in his 
Pride. Lev. What then does the Apoſtle mean? Hil. He 
commands Equality among Chriſtians. The poor Man is ſaid 
to be low, in that he is of a meaner Fortune; the rich Man 
is ſaid to be high in the Eye of the World, becauſe of the 
Splendor of his Fortune. This rich Man debaſes himſelf to 
the Condition of a poor Man, and the poor Man is raiſed 
to be equal with the rich Man. They have both of them 
ſomething to glory in; the one rejoices in his helping the 
Neceſſity of the Poor with his Riches; the other glories 
in the Name of Chriſt, that he has inſpired ſuch a Spirit 
into the Rich. Lev. But all this while the rich Man enjoys 
the Commendation of his Modeſty too. Hil. Perhaps he 
may; but it does not thence follow, that un ſignifies 
Modeſty. For there are ſome Perſons who beſtow a great 
deal upon the Poor, that they may gain a good Name among 
Men. But indeed, both of them may be modeſt, if they 
are truly pious : the rich Man, when it is not burdenſome 
to him, for Chriſt's fake, to be made equal with the Poor ; 
and the poor Man, that he does not become puffed up 
with the Honour conferred upon him, but, giving Thanks to 
Chriſt, glocies in him. It is beyond diſpute, that means 
is frequently uſed in the holy Scriptures, to ſignify that Lowlt- 
neſs of Mind, or Dejection, which proceeds from Affliction, 
or Infirmiry. Thus Paul, in the zd to the Philippians, Who 
ſhall change our vile Bodies, Tameranus. In like manner in 
Pſalms g. 13. Conſider my Trouble, which T ſuffer 4 them 
that hate me ; -maevwny. And again, in P/a/m 1. 18. = 
; al 
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bath comforted me in mine Humility, is renewdou, that is to 
fas in Afliction. There are a great many Texts of the like 
kind, too many to be mentioned here. Therefore, as w«yG- 
may be metaphorically expreſſed muaevopezrey, that is, of a 
modeſt Mind, and not puffed up; ſo it will be no ſtrange 
thing for any one to uſe a for Teameavopegorrn if we 
ſpeak according to the Scripture Phraſe. Burt, as for thoſe 
who will have it that mww&ron; ſignifies Modeſty of Mind in 
the Song of the Virgin Mary, and at the fame time do in 
like manner interpret what we read, Gen. 29. The Lord hath 
looked upon my Affliction, rmwewvony; Leah does not boaſt 
of her M odeſty; but in that, by reaſon of her Deformity, 
ſhe was leſs pleaſing to her Husband, fhe calls her Afflic- 
tion. After the ſame manner in Deuteron. 26. And looked 
en our Affliction, and our Labour, and our Oppreſſion. 
he not call ue Affliction? Lev. What is in 

their Minds then, who, in the Song of the Virgin, inter- 
pret ue Modeſty of Mind? Hi. I can give no Reaſon 
for it ; but that our Divines neglect the Knowledge of 
Language, and the Study of the Latin Tongue, and the 
antient Fathers, who cannot be throughly underſtood with- 
out theſe Helps: And add to this, 'tis a hard Matter to re- 
move Prejudice, when once tis fixed in the Mind. And 
beſides, you ſee ſome Perſons attribute ſo much to the 
Maxims of Schools, that they will rather reduce the Scripture 
to them, than correct their human Notions by it. Lev. But 
that is more abſurd than what we read of the Lesbian Rule. 
Hil. Bede the Monk, no very grave Author, whenſoever he 
departs from the received Opinions, in relation to the word 
m7#ivwn;, makes mention of Pride. But Theophylact, a Greek 
Writer, who form'd his Notions chiefly from the moſt ap- 
roved Greek Writers, denies that Te&#+*iywnmt is here to be taken 
or a Virtue. But what need is there to have recourſe to Au- 
thority, when the common Opinion of Men rejects that Inter- 
retation ? Hil. You fay very well; for inaſmuch as Modeſty 
is, as it were, the Perfection and Defendreſs of all Virtues, it 
would be Immodeſty in any one to praiſe himſelf for it. I will 
allow that this Virtue was moſt | ara and incomparable in 
the holy Virgin (I mean, Chriſt excepted; ) but in this very 
thing ſhe is the more commendable for Modeſty, in that ſhe 
does not praiſe herſelf, but acknowledging her own Meanneſs, 
aſcribes the Greatneſs of the Myſtery to Divine Mercy. Mary, 
ſay they, for her Modeſty deſerved to be the Mother of God. 
J will allow this to be true in a Senſe : but pray what Mo- 
deſty is it for the Virgin to ſay this of herſelf ? Lev. Nay, 
more than that, the very Tenor of the Song declares, ot 
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ſhe ſpeaks of her own Unworthineſs, and therefore thus be- 


gins: My Soul doth magnify the Lord. But ſhe that ſhall 
ſay, 1 deſerve to be the Mother of God for my Modeſty, mag- 
nifies herſelf, and not the Lord; and therefore anon ſhe 
adds, For behold, from henceforth all Generations ſhall call me 
bleſſed. Behold ſignifies the thing was ſudden and unex- 
pected. He does not expect to have the higheſt of Honours, 
that does not judge himſelf worthy of any Honour at all. 
She does not ſay, He hath done to me great things becauſe 
be judg'd me worthy ; but becauſe he is mighty, and doth 
whatſoever he will, and maketh them meet for his Favour 
who are unworthy. Nor is that ſaid to be a Happineſs, that 
is obtain'd by Merit; for Horace denies that himſelf was 
to be call'd happy, in that he was adopted into the number 
of Mecenas's Friends. Hil. Why ſo? Lev. Becauſe it was 
the Effect of Judgment, and not mere Favour: Mæcenas 
render'd this to him, becauſe he adjudg'd it due to his Merit. 
Hil. And to the fame Purpoſe is that which follows: For he 
that is mighty hath done to me great things, and holy is his 
Name: She has ſaid Holy inſtead of glorious. By how much 
we arrogate to our own Merits, by ſo much we detract from 
the Glory of the Divine Being: For as St. Paul ſays, His Power 
is made per lect in our Weakneſs. And immediately, in the 
ſame verſe, He hath depoſed the mighty from their Seats, 
and exoiied the Men of low degree: Not rumeyigegvas, but 
quei i. e. that he may oppoſe the deſpiſed in the Eye 
of the World to Men of Power. The Sequel explains this 
Verſe after the manner of the Prophet's ſpeaking, The hungry 
hath he filled with good things, but the rich hath he ſent 
empty away. Thoſe who juſt now were call'd Men of low 
degree, here are call'd hungry, that is, poor ; thoſe who in 
one place are calld mighty, are here call'd rich Men. In 
the next Verſe there is mention made of Mercy diffuſi 
itſelf thro? all the Nations of the World. In the laſt Verſe 
ſhe makes mention of her Confidence in God's Promiſes, 
As he hath ſpoken, &c. Throughout the whole Song there 
is a ſetting forth the Glory, that is, the Power, the Goodneſs 
and Truth 
Merits. Lev. But as Pride commonly accompanies Power 
and Riches, ſo Poverty teaches Modeſty. Hil. I don't deny 
that it ſometimes ſo falls out; but you may oftentimes ſee 
poor Men that are very proud: If you deny that, I ſhall in- 
ſtance to you the many Merdards that there are in the World: 
But for once, ſuppoſe I allow it, though it is not always fo: 
The Queſtion is not here, what ſort of Perſon the moſt holy 


Mother of Chriſt was, but what ſhe ſays of herſelf _ 
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Song. Lev. I admire at the Obſtinacy of thoſe Perſons, 
who have been fo often refured, and laugh'd at for their 
Folly ; and that they are not brought to a Recantation. 
Hil. How often have they been told, that Declamation is the 
treating on a fictitious Theme, wont to be made uſe of to 
exerciſe the Faculty of ſpeaking ? and yet their Sermons are 
nothing elſe but Declamations. How often have they been 
told, that he is a Batchelor that has no Wife, tho? he keeps 
fix hundred Concubines ? and yet they will have it, that 
Celibacy is only Continency and Chaſtity. It is the ſame as 
to Humility, and a great many other things. Lev. Whence 
proceeds this obſtinate Stupidity ? Hil. I anſwer you, L fay, 
it proceeds from the Merdards that are in the World : They 
never would be at the pains to learn when they wert young; 
nor have they any Books nor Opportunity to learn; and if 
they have wherewithal to furniſh themſelyes with Learning, 
they had rather lay it out upon their Bellies. They think 
the Sanctity of their Garment is enough in Conſcience to 
gain them a Reputation for Piety and Learning. And, in 
the laſt place, they think it is ſome part of Religion to know 
as little Latin as St. Francis did himſelf. Lev. In truth, 
I know a great many that are like their Patron in that, 
who ſay, capero for Galerus, and as I think Veſtimenta for 
Veſtes. But St. Francis always refus'd the Honour of a 
Presbyter ; and fo I think St. Benedict and Dominic did like- 
wiſe. But now-a-days they, with their Veſtimente at their 
Arſe, won't refuſe a Cardinals Hat, if it be offer'd them. 
Hil. A Cardinal's Hat, ſay you? no, nor a triple Crown 
neither. And thoſe humble Sons of poor St. Francis, will 
put forth their Slippers to be kiſsd by the greateſt Mo- 
narchs in the World. Lev. And then if you ſhould uſe 
the Term Vilitas to em, it would be an unpardonable Crime. 
Hil. Unpardonable indeed, if by Vile you mean that which 
is of ſmall account among Men, or ſeems contemptible to 
itſelf. But what need is there to make an Excuſe for that 
which was not ſaid > Lev. But was not Merdardus aſham'd 
to tell that Lye, and at Church too, and in one of the moſt 
famous ones, and in the hearing of a great Aſſembly of 
Monarchs, a great many learned Men, that had read over 
Eraſmus's Writings? Hil. Aſham'd, ſay you? no, the But- 
foon thought he deſerv'd the Laurel for it; for this is the 
fourth Vow of the Merdardians, that they obſerve more 
religiouſly than the other three, Not to be aſham'd of any 
thing. Lev. There are indeed a great many that are very 
ſtudious of that. Hil. But this was not a ſingle Lye neither; 
for in the firſt place, the Song of Mary, as Luke _—_— 
rem 
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remains untouch d. How can he be ſaid to correct any thing, 
that makes no Alteration in it? And chen the Word Humi- 
ltas is not alter d, nor is there any mention made of Vilitas. 
And in the laſt * he does not correct the Song, who 
tranſlates faithfully what Luke wrote, but only explains it. 
Lev. I perceive a threefold Lye, very like ſuch a Buffoon. 
Hil. But hold, you have not heard the greateſt Piece of 
[mpudence yet. Lev. What, have you any more then? Ei. 
He exclaimed againſt that Aſs as the Head; Author, and 
Ringleader of all the Tumults that are in the Chriſtian 
World. Lev. Say you ſo? Hil. And that it is to be char- 
upon him, that the Church is torn in pieces by ſo many 
Qaries, that the Clergy are deſpoil'd of their Tythes, that 
the Biſhops are ſet light by, and the ſacred Authority of the 
Pope himſelf is every where diſregarded ; that Ploughmen 
pay the part of the old Gigantic Race. Lev. Does he &y 
theſe Things publickly 2 Hil. Publickly ? ay, and makes a 
whty Clamouring too. Lev. But they are quite of an- 
other Mind, that have attentively read over the Writings of 
Eraſmus. A great many of them will acknowledge, that 
they have from his Perſormances collected the Seeds of 
true Piety. And this Fire that has been kindled by the 
Monks, is gotten to that Height, that all the Endeavours they 
uſe to put it out, are but juſt as if you ſhould pour Oil into 
2 Fire. Hil. You ſee what an * Beaſt the Belly is. Lev. 
You have hit the Nail on the Head. It is indeed for the In- 
tereſt of ſuch Fellows, that there be a great deal of Super- 
dition in the Chriſtian World, and but a very little true 
Religion. But what ſaid the Auditory ? could they bear to 
bear ſuch an Aſs bray in the Pulpit ? Hil. Some wonder'd 
what was come to the Man. Thoſe that were of a cholerick 
Temper, went out of the Church murmuring, ſaying, We 
came to hear the Praiſes of the holy Virgin ſet forth, and 
this drunken Fellow is vomiting out his mere Calumnies 
upon us. And there were a great many Women preſent. 
Lev. This Sex us'd to be mighty Admirers of this Order 
of Men. Hil. You fay right : But the Women perceiv'd 
what fort of a Fellow he was. And ſome that were Women 
of reading were uneaſy, and ſome hiſſed him. Lev. But 
an Aſs does not mind hiſſing; ſuch a railing Fellow ought 
to have been pelted out of his Pulpit with rotten Eggs and 
Brick-bats. Hil. There were ſome that thought he deſerv d 
it, and would have done it, had it not been for Reſpect to 
the Place. Lev. The Reverence of a Place ought not to 
protect ſuch as profane it by their Impiety: As he that 
vichin the Verge of the Os: murders a Man, it is not 
meet 
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meet the Church ſhould be a Sanctuary to him; fo in like 
manner, he that in ſacred Diſcourſes abuſes, not only Peo- 
ples Patience, bur alſo the Sanctity of the Place, ought not 
to be skreen'd by the Place, that he has by his Temerity 
profaned. He was commended by the Antients, that would 
not permit any Perſon to be Conſul, who had not been 2 
Senator: So it is not meet that he ſhould be a Clergyman, 
that knows not how to preach a Sermon. Hil. Folks are 
afraid of the Biſhops Thunder-bolts, Si quis inſtigante 
Diabolo, &c. You know the Law. Lev. The Biſhops 
= rather to level their Thunder-bolts at ſuch Railers, 
Hil. They themſelves are afraid of theſe Fellows. Lev. 
Who are they afraid of? Hil. Why, of theſe bawling Fel- 
lows. Lev. Why ſo? Hil. Becauſe they are bawing Fel- 
lows. Lev. The Apoſtles were not afraid of the Menaces 
of Kings and Rulers; and are they afraid of a ſingle by 
gar? Hil. For that very Reaſon they are the more to 
fear d, becauſe they are Beggars; they have nothing to loſe, 
but they have 7 to hurt: Go but to a Waſp's or 
Hornets Neſt, and do but touch one of them with your 
Finger; and if you come off well, come to me again, and 
then call the Biſhops Drones, that are afraid of irritating 
one of theſe Beggars. Do not the moſt powerful Monarchs 
of the Chriſtian World revere the Pope; nay, and perhaps 
are afraid of him too? Lev. That's no wonder, inaſmuch 
as he is the Vicar of Chriſt. Hi/. Well; but it is reported 
of Pope Alexander VI. who was no Fool, nor Blockhead 
neither, that he us'd. te ſay, He had rather offend one of 
the greateſt Monarchs, than the leaſt Brother of the Order 
of Mendicants. Lev. Well, lets not meddle with Popes: 
But when the Princes that were at Augsburg heard it, did 
they not puniſh him for it? Hil. They were all highly pro- 
vok'd at him, but eſpecially King Ferdinand, and his Silter 
Mary, the Ornament of her Sex in this Age, and Bernard 
Cardinal of Trent, and Balthaſar Biſhop of Conſtance ; ,and 
this Preacher was ſeverely chid, but by no body more ſe- 
verely, than by John Faber Biſhop of Vienna. v. What 
ſignifies chiding ? an Aſs minds nothing but a Cudgel. Hil 
Ffpecially if ow give him Belly-timber. But what ſhould 
Princes trouble their Heads about ſuch a filly Fellow as he 
for? they had Things of far greater Conſequence to mind. 
Lev. They ſhould at leaſt have ſilenced him from preach- 
ing, and taken away his Penſion. Hi. But the cunning 
Rogue put off the ſpitting his Venom, till juſt at the break- 


ing up of the Diet, and they were juſt going away. Lev. 
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him. Hil. He was diſmiſs'd by King Ferdinand, but was in 

good caſe, as to his Corpſe ; for the Chiding he mer 
with, did not make him abate of his Fleſh. Ir is reported 
of St. Francis, that he preach'd a Sermon to his Siſters the 
Birds ; bur he ſeems _ fit to preach to his Brethren the 


Aſſes, and Hogs. Lev. But whither went he, when he had 
done? Hil. Whither ſhould he go, but to his Cell? where 
he was receiv'd with * by his Comrades, for having 
acted his Part ſo bravely and ſucceſsfully; and when they 
got over their Cups, inſtead of Io triumphe, they ſung Te 
Deum. Lev. This Merdardus deſerves to wear his Rope 
about his Neck, rather than his Waiſt. But what can we 
with bad enough to that fooliſh Society, that maintains ſuch 
Cattle as this is à Hi. You can ſcarce think ot any thing to 
wiſh them worſe, than what they bring upon themſelves ; 
for by ſuch Doings as theſe eſpecially, they make themſelves 
odious to all Men, and bring themſelves into Con- 
tempt more effectually than an Enemy can do. But it is 
not a Chriſtian Spirit to wiſh il} to any one; but we ought 
rather to wiſh, that the moſt merciful Creator and Refor- 
mer of all Things, who made Nebuchadue zar an Ox of a 
Man, and again turned him from an Ox to a Man; and 

ve the Tongue of a Man to Balaam's Aſs; would amend 
all who are like this Merdardus, and give them Underſtand- 


ing and Utterance becoming Men that profeſs the Goſpel. 
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The Lover of Glory. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Symbulus /hews the Way to true Glory, and a good Name, 
(x .) That a Man ſhould labour to be really ſuch a one as 

e would be accounted. (2.) That he ſhould endeavour ty 
imitate famous Men, who nevertheleſs have been accuſed 
of various Crimes. Cato the Elder was . 
times. (3.) That he ſhould take care not to overdo Things. 
(4) That he be of an eaſy bearing Temper in relation to 
other Perſons Manners, winking at ſmall Faults. (5.) Not 
obſtinate and fond of his own Opinion. (G.) That he ſbould 
be courteous, &c. It is impeſſible to pleaſe every one. 
(7.) That as much as in him lies, he ſhould deſerve well 
of all. This is to be effected, partly by good Offices, and 
partly by Beneficence. Some Perſons have naturally this 
Felicity, that whatſoever they do pleaſes. (8.) Courteſy 
and engaging Carriage gains Reſpect. (.) Inconſtancy is 
to be avoided. (10.) We muſt deviate but little from Na- 
ture, but not at all from that which is honeſt. (11.) The 
Cuſtoms of Men and Nations are to be obſery/d. (12.) If 
we are under a Neceſſity to do any thing that will neceſſa- 
rily diſpleaſe, let it appear that it was our Will to have 
done otherwiſe. (13.) Let us always do that which is juſt 
and honeſt. (14.) The Tongue is the 'Cauſe why many 
Perſons are envyd. How we ought to commend or diſ- 
commend. (15.) To write Books on an uncommon Subject, 
and ts do it with Accuracy, is an Iulet to a good Repu- 
tation. (16.) Envy, when it begins firſt to riſe, muſt be 


overcome by good Offices. 


Þ1:11.000xvs, SYMBULUS. 


Promiſe y ſelf raps, that I have met with 
you, Symbulus. Sym. I wiſh, Philodoxus, it were in 

my Power to make you happy in any thing. Phi. What 
can be more felicitous, than for God to meet a Man Ar 
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indeed I ſhould account that much more lucky than the 
Flight of a thouſand Night-Owls; but what God is it you 
mean? Phi. Why, tis yourſelf I mean; Symbulus. Sym. 
What me! Phi. Even yourſelf. Sym. I always thought, 
that thoſe Gods that did their Buſineſs backwards, were not 
worth a Straw. Phi. If the Proverb be true, That he is a 
Cod that helps a Man, then you are a God to me. Sym. 1 
leave the Proverb to be made out by other People; bu as 


for me, I would do any Service I can to my Friend with all 


my Heart. Phi. Well, Symbulus, don't be in Pain, I an't 
about to borrow any Money of you: Counſel is a ſacred 
Thing, only give me your Aſſiſtance with that, Sy». That 
is only demanding what is your own, ſince this Office ought 
to be mutual among Friends, as indeed ſhould every thing 
eſe. But what is it you want my Counſel in? Phi. I am 
weary of living in Obſcurity, I have a great mind to be- 
come famous; prithee tell me how I may become fo. Sym. 
O, here's a ſhort Way for you; imitate Eroſtratus, who ſet 
Diang's Ternple on fire; or Zoilus, who carped at Homer; 
or do fome memorable Villainy or other; and then you 
will be as famous as Cecrops or Nero. Phi. They that like 
it, may get themſelves a Name by Impiety ; I am ambi- 
tious of a good Name. Sym. Then be ſuch a one in Fact, 
W you would be in Name. Phi. But a great many Per- 
ſons have been virtuous, that were never famous. Sn. I 
queſtion that ; but however, if it be as you fay, Virtue is 
a ſufficient Reward to itſelf. Phi. You ſpeak very true, 
and much like a Philoſopher. But for all that, as Times 
go, in my Opinion, Glory is the chief Reward belonging 
to Virtue, which delights to be known, as the Sun does 
to ſhine; for this very Reaſon, that it may benefit a great 
many, and draw them to an Imitation of itſelf. And then 
laſtly, I don't ſee how Parents can leave a fairer Fortune 


to their Children, than the immortal Memory of a good 


Name. Sym. Then, as I underſtand you, you would have 
Glory gotten by Virtue. Phi. That's the very Thing. Sym, 
Then 2 before you, for Imitation, the Men that have bee 
celebrated by the Pens of all Men, ſuch as Ariſtides, P 
con, Socrates, Epaminondas, Scipio Africanus, Cato Sen 
and Cato of Utica, and Marcus Brutus, and the lik who 
both by War and Peace ſtudied to deſerve as well as poſſi- 
ble of the Common-Wealth. This is the fertile Field 
of Glory. Phi. But among thoſe famous Men, Ariſtides 
lyffered Baniſhment for ten Years, Phocion and Socrates 
drank Poiſon, Epaminondas was accuſed of Treaſon, and ſo 


was Scipia; Cato the _ being accus'd, was oblig'd to 
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ons forty times in his own Defence, Cato of Utica kill'4 
imſelf, and ſo did Brutus. But I would have Glory with- 
out Envy. Sym. Ay, but that is more than Jupiter granted 
even to Hercules himſelf; for after he had tamed fo m 

Monſters, laſt of all he had Hydra to engage with; and that 
was the longeſt Engagement of em all. Phi. I would ne- 
ver envy Hercules the Glories of his Labours ; I only ac- 
count them happy Men that obtain a good Name, not ſul- 
lied with Envy. Sym. I perceive you'd have a pleaſant 
Life, and for that Reaſon are afraid of Envy ; nor are you 
in the wrong, for that is one of the worſt of Monſters. Phi. 
It is ſo. Sym. Then live a private Life. Phi. But that is 
to be dead, and not to live. Sym. I underſtand what you 
would be at; you would walk in the Sun, and haye no She 
dow. Phi. That's impoſſible. Sym. And ſo it is equally 
impoſſible to obtain Glory, and be free from Envy ; Glo 
accompanies Well-doing, and ſo does Envy Glory. Phi. 
Bur the old Comedian tells us, that Glory may be without 
Envy, ſaying, Ita ut facillime ſine invidia laudem invenias 
& amicos pares. Sym. If you will be content with that 
Praiſe, which young Pamphilus gain d by Obſequiouſneſs 
and Agreeableneſs of Humour, you may from the ſame 
Place fetch the Method of obtaining what you defire ſo 
earneſtly. Remember in every Thing, Ne quid nimis, [not 
to over-do any thing] but yet Mediocriter omnia, all Thi 

with Moderation] be eaſy in bearing with the Manners of 
other Perſons, taking no notice of ſmall Faults; and do not 
be obſtinate and tenacious of your own Cs but be 
conformable to the Tempers of others; don't contradict 
any one, but be obliging to all. Phi. Many Perſons have a 
mighty Affection for Youth, and ſo it is no hard Matter to 
obtain ſuch Praiſe as that. That which I would have i 2 
certain Gloriouſneſs of Name, that ſhould ring all the 
World over, that ſhould increaſe in Illuſtriouſneſs, as I do 
in Age, and be moſt renowned after my Death. _ 1 
commend the Greatneſs of your Mind, Philodoxas ; but if 
$ are ambitious of a Glory that proceeds from Virtue, 


i the chiefeſt Virtue to be regardleſs bf Glory, and the 
eſt Commendation not to aſpire after Praiſe, which 
follows them moſt that endeavour to ſhun it. Therefore 
you ought to take care, left the more ſtrenuouſly you pur- 
{ue it, the more you be fruſtrated of it. Phi. I am not an 
inſenſible Stoic, I am ſubje& to human Affections. Sym. If 
you acknowledge _ to be a Man, and don't refuſe to 
ſubmit to thoſe Things that are human, why do you purſue 
thoſe Things which are denied, even to himſelf? for 
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ou know that Saying of Theocritus, that was as truly as it 
was wittily faid, Jovem nec pluvium, nec ſerenum, platere 
omnibus ; That Jupiter does not pleaſe all Men, either when 
he ſends Rain or fair Weather. Phi. Perhaps there is no 
Fire, but there is ſome Smoke; but yet there are ſome 
Things that are without Smoke. Altho' it be impoſſible for 
a Man to obtain a Glory, that ſhall not be obſcured wich 
ſome Cloud or other of Il-will; yet I believe there are 
ſome Methods to be taken, that there ſhall be but very little 
of Enmity mixed with it. Sym. Shall I tell you what thoſe 


Methods are? Phi. I ſhould be very glad to know them. ' 


Sym. Shew your Virtue but ſparingly, and you ſhall be the 
leſs troubled with Envy. Phi. But Glory is no Glory, un- 
leſs it be notable. Sym. Well, Tl tell you a ſure Way: Do 
ſome noble Exploit, and die ; and then you fhall be renown'd 


were. 
Paſcitur in vivis livor, poſt fata quieſcit. 
_—_ is maintain'd among the Living, but ceaſes after 
eath. | | 


Phi. Indeed, to confeſs ingenuouſly, I would leave the 


Inheritance of a good Name ro my Children and Grand- 


children; but I would have ſome Enjoyment of it myſelf 
while I am alive. Sym. Well, come, I won't keep you 
any longer in Suſpence. The ſureſt Way to obtain an illu-- 
ftrious N ame, is to deſerve well, as well in a private Capa- 
city, of every particular Perſon, as in a publick Capacity, 
of the whole Community; and that is to be done partly by 
good Offices, and partly by Bounty : But — is ſo to be 
moderated, as not to be obliged to take away forcibly from 
one, what you beſtow upon another; for from ſuch Bounty 
as this, there ariſes more ill Will from the good, than 
* Will from the bad. And beſides, to be commended 

y the bad, is rather an Infamy than a Reputation. More- 
over, the Fountain of Bounty will be drawn dry by frequent 
Donations: But that Bounty that conſiſts in good Offices 


has no Bottom; the more it is drawn, the more it ſprings: 


But there are a great many Things that mitigate Enyy, and 
illuſtrate Glory; which no body can give to himſelf, but 
they happen purely from the Bounty of God himſelf. 


Gratior eſt pulchro veniens e corpore virtus. 


That Virtue is the more lovely, that comes from a 
beautiful Body. 
Kk 4 But 


without Envy, as the Cori, the Iphigenii, the Decii and Curtis 
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But no Man can beſtow upon himſelf Comelineſs of Perſon. 
Nobility carries along with it much of Dignity, but this is 
the Gift of Fortune. The ſame Opinion we ought to have 
of Riches, which being juſtly gotten by Grandfathers or 
Great-Grandfathers, deſcend to us by Inheritance. Nor can 
any one beſtow this upon himſelf. Of the ſame kind are 
Quickneſs of Wit, a Grace in 2 Pleaſantneſs and 
Courteouſneſs, that is not acquired, but in- bred; and in the 
laſt place, a certain internal Beauty and Felicity; the Effect 
of which we ſee daily in a great many, but can give no Reaſon 
of it: ſo that we often ſec the ſame hs by be ſaid and 
done by different Perſons, and he that acted and ſaid the 
worſt, obtain'd Favour, when he who did and ſaid beſt, in- 
{ſtead of Thanks, gain'd ill Will. The Antients indeed aſcri- 
bed this Effect to Mens Genius; for they ſaid that every one 
was fortunate in that which he was born to; and, on the 
* other hand, whatſoever any one attempted againſt the Grain, 
and the Conſent of his Genius, would never ſucceed. Phi. 
Then here.is no room for Advice in this Cafe. Sym. Ve 
little: But yet Perſons of Penetration do diſcover in Chil- 
dren and Youth ſome ſecret Marks, by which they can 
conjecture what Studies, what ſort of Life, and what Actions 
they are fitted for. So alſo as to thoſe Things that are good, 
there is a certain ſecret Inſtin&t of Nature in us, that we 
have an Averſion for ſome Things, without any apparent 
Cauſe, and are carried on with a wonderful Propenſity to 
others. Hence it is that one is an expert Soldier, another a 
good Politician, and another, you would fay, was born to be 
a Student. And in theſe Things too, there is ap admirable 
Variety, as great as is the Diverſity of Employments. Na- 
ture has framed one for a General, another for a good com- 
mon Soldier; and where Nature has been moſt bountiful, 
there the ſame Perſon may be fit to command or obey, as 
Homer fays. So likewiſe in civil Affairs, one is a good 
Counſellor ; another a good Barriſter ; another is made for 
an Ambaſſador, and performs that Office with great Succels. 
What need is there to mention the Variety of Inclinations ? 
There are ſome who are ſo ſtrongly inclined to a monaſtick 
Life, and yet not eyery one neither, but to this or that par- 
ticular” Order, that they take no Pleaſure of their Lives, if 
they do not atrain it; when, on the other hand, ofhers have 
ſo ſtrong' an Averſion for that ſort of Life, that they had 
rather die than be made Monks: Nor is this becauſe they 
hate that way of living, or can give any Reaſon for it, but 
by ſome ſecret Inſtinct in Nature. Phi. As you fay, I have 
often found many ſuch Inſtances, and have admired at _ 
| Wa. 
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dym. In theſe Gifts chat Nature liberally beſtows upon us, 
2 Perſon ſhall be much leſs liable to Envy, if a Man be not 
proud and oftentatious. Beauty, 3 Wealth, Elo- 
quence, appear the moſt lovely in thoſe Perſons that ſeem 
not to know they are endow'd with them. Courteſy and 
— do no way leſſen theſe Advantages; but as they 
add a Grace to them, ſo they drive away Envy. And this 
Courteſy and Sweetneſs of Temper ought to go along with 
all the Actions of our Lives, unleſs it be contrary to our Na- 
ture; for, in my Opinion, Xenocrates would have attempted 
in vain that which Socrates and Diogenes ſucceeded in; Cato 
the Cenſor would in vain have endeayour'd after that which 
gain d Lælius ſo much good Will. Yet Demea in Terence being 
alter d fo on a ſudden, is a ſufficient Inſtance of what Efficacy 
it is in gainin Will, to ſuit ourſelves with Perſons In- 
Pen, d and umours / but as — as Men . from 
ight, t enerate from true Glory to the tempo 

Favour or Man; but that Glory only 5 laſting, which 2 
founded upon Honeſty, and comes from the Judgment of 
Reaſon: For the AﬀeCtions make their temporary Efforts, 
and when they have once ſpent themſelves, we begin to hate 
what before we loved vehemently, and hiſs what before we 
clapp'd, and condemn what before we commended : But tho 
the Diſpoſition can't be wholly alter'd, yer it may in part be 
corrected. Phi. I want to hear what you aim at. Sym. He 
that is of a complaiſant Temper, ought to be careful, leſt 
while he labours to ingratiate himſelf with all Perſons, he 
deviates from Honeſty : and left, while he endeavours to 
accommodate himſelf to all Company, he changes his Shape 
ſo often, that none can tell what to make of him. PH. I 
know a great many ſuch ſlippery Blades, at whoſe Vanity 
one cannot forbear bluſhing. Sym. But then again, they 
who are of a rugged Temper, ought to endeavour ſo to affect 
Courteſy, as that what they do may not ſeem to be coun- 
terfeit; or by ever and anon falling into their natural Pro- 
ſity, inſtead of Commendation get a double Diſgrace, 
rſt for acting rigidly, and then for being inconſiſtent with 
themſelves. For Conſtancy has ſo great an Efficacy, that 
they who are naturally of a bad Temper, are the eaſier 
borne with for this Reaſon, becauſe they always act like 
themſelves; for as ſoon as the Diſguiſe is ſeen thro", even 
Things that have been well acted become diſpleaſing: And 
beſides, that which is done under a Colour, can't be kept 
* conceal'd; it will come 2 one — or — — 

Whenever it does, all the gay Appearance drops off, an 
becomes a mere Jeſt, Phi. 1 take in your — 
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er 
would have one depart as little as may be from Nature, but 
not at all from Integrity; (that which is honeſt is honour- 
able.) Sm. You are right; and beſides, you know very 
well, that whatſoever grows famous on a ſudden, lies ex- 
pe to Envy. And thence comes the odious Name of an 
pſtart, call d by the Greeks veorair e-; and by the Romans, 
Novus homo; and by both, Terre fili, [Sons of the Earth] 
and Celo 2 dropt out — — 2 that Re- 
putation that ſp up gently, an ws gradually, as on 
the one Side it is leb (ible to — + — the * it is 
commonly more durable; as the witty Poet Horace intimates, 
faying, Creſcit occulto velut arbor evo fama Marcelli, ¶ Mar- 
celluss Fame grows inſenſibly like a Tree: ] So that if you would 
obtain Glory that is true, laſting, and as little as may be ob- 
noxious to Envy, mind what Socrates ſays, that it often 
happens that they who make the of haſte at firſt 8 
ent, come _ to their Fourney's end. Phi. But the Life of 
Man is very ſhort. Sym. For that reaſon we ſhould uſe Ex- 
pn towards good Deeds, and not 3 and that will 
llow neceffarily of its own accord: For I ſuppoſe what you 
enquire after, is not how you may live long ; for that is in 
the Breaſts of the Deſtinies, who draw out and cut off the 
Thread of Life at their Pleaſure. Phi. I wiſh you could do 
that too. Sym. O Philodoxus! God has never been 6 
bountiful as to give all to one Man: what one wants in 
Years, is often made up in Honour. There are indeed 
ſome, but thoſe very few, to whom he is ſo bountiful, that 
* while they are alive and as it were in being, = enjoy the 
Fruits of Poſterity ; tho they are but few that the juſt God 
loves. Perhaps ſome of a divine Deſcent have attain'd this ; 
but this Felicity does not fall under our Confideration. Phi. 
I have often admired whether it is by the Malignity of Na- 
ture or Fortune, that no Conveniencies happen to Man- 
| kind, without being allay'd with ſome Inconvenience. Sym. 
My Friend, what then have we to do, but, as we are ot 
human Race, to endeavour to bear our human Condition 
with a contented Mind ? And it will not a little conduce to 
moderate Envy, if you do but look thorowly into the Di- 
poſitions of Nations, of Bodies of Men, and ſingle Perſons; 
as they do who make it their Buſineſs to tame and feed Beaſts; 
for ſuch Perſons make it their chief Study to find out by 
what Things the Animal is made fierce, or becomes tame. 
I don't at preſent ſpeak of the Difference between a Hird 
and a four-footed Beaſt, between a Serpent and a Fiſh; or 
between the Eagle and the Vulture, berween the Ele- 


phant and the Horſe, between the Dolphin and the Porpoiſe, 
| | between 
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berween a Viper and an Aſp; but of the innumerable Variety 
that i; between all kinds of Animals. Phi. I would fain 
hear what you drive at. Sym. All Dogs are contain'd under 
one Species, but this Species is diverſifyd into innumerable 
Forms, ſo that you would ſay they were ſo many diſtinct 
Sens, rather than one Species: For in the ſame Species, 
what a great Variety is there of Manners and Tempers? 
Phi. A very great one indeed | Sym. That which is ſaid of 
Dogs, you may underſtand of all other living Creatures; bur 
it is not viſible in any other Creature ſo much as in Horſes. 
Phi. Tis true: But what do you mean by all this? Sym. 
Whatſoever Variety there is in the different Kinds or Forms 
of ** Creatures, or in Individuals, ſuppoſe the ſame to 
be in Man: among them you will find Wolves of various 
Kinds, Dogs in an unſpeakable Variety, Elephants, Camels, 
Aſſes, Lions, Sheep, Vipers, * Dragons, Eagles, Vul- 
tures, Oſtriches, Swallows; and what not? Phi. But what 
of all that? Sym. There is no living Creature fo fierce, 
but, being managed by Art, it may be made uſeful, or ar 
leaſt not bn Phi. I can't for my Life ſee what you 
drive at. Sym. There is a Difference between a Spaniard, 
an Italian, a German, a Frenchman, and an Engliſhman. 
Phi. There is ſo. Sym. Beſides, there is in every ſingle 
Man of theſe ſeveral Nations, a certain —_— peculiar 
to himſelf. Phi. I confeſs it. Sym. If you ſhall nicely ob- 
ſerve this Variety, and accommodate yourſelf to each of 
their Manners, you will eaſily bring it about, that they will 
either all be your Friends, or at leaſt that none of them will 
be your Enemies. Phi. What, would you have me to be 2 
Polypus ; where is Honeſty and Sincerity in the mean time? 
Sym. There is in all common Affairs a certain Obſequiouſ- 
neſs that does in no wiſe intrench upon Honeſty; as for 
inſtance : In Italy Men kiſs one another, which would be 
look'd upon very abſurd to do in Germany ; bur inſtead of 
that, they give you their right Hand. Again, in England 
it is the om for Men to kiſs the Women, even at Church: 
but if you ſhould do this in 1zaly, it would be accounted a 
high Crime. Again, it is accounted a Piece of Civility to 
bre the Cup to one that comes in when you are at Dinner; 
ut in France it is look d upon as an Affront. In theſe and 
the like Caſes Perſons may be complaiſant, without any De- 


triment to Honeſty. Phi. But it is a very hard matter to 


be acquainted with the Manners and Tempers of every Man 
of all Nations. Sym. Tis true, Philodoxus: But if you 
would obtain a conſiderable Reputation, and that by Virtue, 


you muſt of Neceſſity exerciſe no common Virtue. You — 
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Virtue is converſant in Difficulties, as old Heſſod taught be- 
fore the Peripateticks; and therefore if you have a mind to 
eat Honey, you muſt be content to bear with the Trouble of 
Bees. Phi. I knqw/ that, and remember it very well; but 
that we are in queſt of, is, how to moderate Envy. Sym. 
Then do you endeavour that in the Camp you rather chuſe 
to be a common Soldier than a General, and in ſuch a War 
as is againſt Enemies who are F 298 rather than your 
Fellow - Citizens and Countrymen. In Government rather 
chuſe thoſe Offices which are popular and ingratiating; as 
to defend is more popular than to accuſe, to honour than to 
puniſh. But if any Caſe happen, as it ſometimes neceſſarily 
will, that is troubleſome in its Nature, if you can't avoid 
acting in it, make it as eaſy as you can by Moderation. Phi. 
How muſt that be done? Sym. . you are a Judge, 
or an Arbitrator, you muſt bear ſomething hard upon one 
Party or another; but be ſure to 2 the Matter with 
ſo much Equity, that, if it be poſſible, he that you give the 
Cauſe againſt, may give you Thanks. Phi. How muſt that 
be manag d? Sym. Suppoſe the Action be to be laid for 
Theft or Sacrilege; if it be many Power, mitigate it, and 
let it be laid fora Treſpaſs ; by this means you may eaſe 
the Defendant, and do no Injury to the Plaintiff. In ſhort, 
moderate every Cauſe ſo, that without injuring the Plaintiff, 
you may ſeem to act juſtly to the Defendant ; and laſtly, make 
the condemn'd Perſon's Sentence as eaſy as may be. And all 
the while take care to avoid ſurly Looks, or ſour or moroſe 
Words; for they often are the Cauſe that ſome Perſons 
will owe you more ill Will for doing them a Courteſy, than 
others ſhall for denying them one. Sometimes you ought to 
admonith a Friend; but if there are no Hopes of his being 
the better by it, it is better to be ſilent. If it be a weighty 
Caſe, and there be any Hope, of 'doing good, then it 1s of 
great Moment what the Admonition is; for it often falls out 
that Admonition being either unhandſome or unſeaſonable, 
exaſperates the Diſeaſe, and makes a Friend an Enemy. But 
this Dexterity is moſt neceſſary if you admoniſh a Prince; 
for ſometimes it falls out, that their Humours muſt be con- 
tradicted; and if it be done pleaſantly and wittily, afterwards 
they that contradicted have greater Thanks given them, 
than they that ſoothed them : For that which is grateful to 
the Paſhon is of ſhort Continuance, but what is done with 
Reaſon, is approved always; for the far greater Part of ill 
Will ariſes from the Unrulineſs of the Tongue. How much 
Miſchief does ſometimes a ſingle Word bring upon ſome 
Perſons ? how many has an ill- timed Jeſt brought to — 
| | There- 
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Therefore when you commend any Perſon, let it be thoſe 
that are worthy, and ſparingly ; but be more ſparing in re- 
flecting on any one, if you do reflect at all. And then again, 
you muſt avoid Talkativeneſs, for it is a very hard Matter to 
talk much, and to the purpoſe. Phi. I agree to all theſe 
Things; but, in my Opinion, the chief Way of making one's 
Name famous, is to write Books. Sym. You ſay — right; 
it is, were it not that there are ſo many Authors: But if you 
are for doing it that way, take care you write with a great 
deal of Exactneſs, rather than much; and in the firſt place, 
chuſe ſome Argument that is not common, that has been 
touch d on ary very few, and ſuch a one that is not of an 

invidious Nature : and beſtow upon it all the curious Obſer- 
vations that you have been collecting for many Years, and 
then treat on it in ſuch a manner, that may be both profita- 
ble and pleaſant. Phi. You give me very prudent Advice, 
and ſuch as would be to my Satisfaction, it you went one 
Step farther, and told me how I might attain this Glory 

quickly too; for I ſee a great many that don't grow famous 
till they are going our of the World, and others not till they 
are gone out of it. Sym. As to that, I have no better Ad- 
vice to give you, than that which the Fidler gave his Fellow : 
See that you _ yourſelf to thoſe that have already at- 
taind ſuch a Glory as has repelF'd Envy: Let yourſelf into 
the Familiarity of ſuch Perſons whoſe 2 Word will gain 
you Eſteem with the Populace. - Phi. But if notwithſtanding 
all this I be attack d with Envy, what Remedy do you pre- 
ſeribe? Sym. Then do as they do who boil Pitch; if it catch 
Fire they pour Water upon it, and then it will rage and 
crackle more if you don't keep on doing ſo. Phi. What 
fort of Riddle is that? Sym. When you rceive Envy 
ariſing, rather overcome it by Benefits than Revenge. Her- 
cules Was never the better for cutting off the Hydras Heads; 
it was by the Greek Fire that he overcame the deſtroying 
Monſter. Phi. But what is that you call the Greet Fire? 
Sm. That which burns in the middle of the Water. He 
applies that who being provok'd by the Injuries of ill Men, 
nevertheleſs does not give over doing good to all that deſerve 
it. Phi. What's that you mean! is Beneficence ſometimes 
Water, and ſometimes Fire? Sym. Why not? when Chriſt 
by way of Allegory is ſometimes a Sun, ſometimes a Fire, 
ſometimes a Stone. I ſaid fo for the purpoſe; if you know 


any thing better, make uſe of it, and don't follow my An- 
Nee. | 
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OPULENTIA SORDIDA, or the Wealthy 
MISER. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Opulentia Sordida relates the wretched Miſerlineſs of a cer- 
tain rich Miſer; by which is ſet forth how Mipers live. 
In Winter-time they make their Fires of green Roots of 
Trees, which produce ſcarce either Flame or Smoke. There 
is ſcarce any ſleeping for the Fleas and Bugs. They mix 
their Wine with Water. The Lees of Wine produce the 
Gravel in the Kidneys. They buy damaged Corn, and mix 
it with a third Part of Chalk. They eat no Breakfaſ, 
put off their Dinner till Afternoon, and go to Supper near 
Midnight. The mean Proviſion of the Table. They buy 
the worſt 45 Meat. Perſons of lean Bodies and weak Con- 
ſtitutions ſhould not faſt. That Diet has a great Influence 
for the Preſervation of Health. 


JAMES ard GILBERT. 


Fa. OW comes it about that you are fo lean and mea 

re? you look as if you had liv d upon Dew with 
the Graſhopper ; you ſeem to be nothing but a mere Skele- 
ton. Gil. In the Regions below, the Ghoſts feed upon Leeks 
and Mallows; but I have been theſe ten Months where I 
could not come at ſo much as them. Fa. Where is that, 
pond what, have you been in the Galleys? Gl. No, 1 
have been at Synodium. Fa. What, d to Death al 
moſt in ſo plentiful a Country? Gil. Tis true as I tell you. 
155 What was the Occaſion of it? what, had * no 

oney? Gil. I neither wanted Money nor Friends. 74. 
What the miſchief was the matter then? Gil. Why, you 
muſt know I boarded with Arntrozius. Fa. What, with 
72. — old Cuff? an _ = —— . 

2. Tis very ſtrange, methinks. Gil. Not e at all; 
for by this ſordid way of living, they that have little or 
nothing to begin the World with, ſcrape together ſo much 
Wealth. Fa. But how came you to take a Fancy to live 


ſo many Months with ſuch a Landlord? Git. There K. 
ce 
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certain Affair that oblig d me to it, and] had a Fancy ſo to 


do likewiſe. Ja. But prithee tell me after what manner he 
lives. Gil. Il tell you, ſince *tis a Pleaſure to recount the 
Haraſbips one has ſoſtain'd Fa. It will certainly be a Pleas 
ſure to me to hear it. Gil. Providence ſo order'd it, that 
the Wind ſat full North for three Months together, only it 
did not blow from the ſame Point above eight Days toge- 
ther; but I can't tell the Reaſon of it. Ja. How then could 
it blow North for three Months together; Gil. Why, upon 
the eighth Day, as if by Agreement, it ſhifted its Station; 
where, after it had continu'd ſome ſeven or eight Hours, 
then it veer d to the old Point again. Ja. In ſuch à Place 
as that your Callicoe Body had need have a good Fire to 
keep it warm. Gil. We had had Fire enough, if we had 
but had Wood enough: But our Landlord Antronius, to 
fave Charges, us d to grub up old Stumps of Trees in the 
Common, that no body thought worth white to get but him- 
ſelf; and would get them by Night: And of theſe, green as 
they were, our Fire was commonly made, which us'd to 
ſmoke plentifully, but would not flame out; fo that tho it 
did not warm us at all, yet we could not ſay there was no 
Fire. One of theſe Fires would laſt us a whole Day, they 
burnt ſo deliberately. Ja. This was a bad Place for a Man 


to the Winter in. Gil. It was ſo; but it was a great 
worſe to paſs a Summer in. Fa. Why ſo? Gil. Be- 
cauſe there was ſuch a Multitude of Fleas and Bugs, that 


there was no being quiet in the Day-time, nor ſleeping in 
the Night. Ja. What a wretched Wealth was here? Gil. 
Few were wealthier in this ſort of Cattle. Ja. Sure your 
Women were lazy Sluts. Gil. They were mew'd up in an 
Apartment by themſelves, and ſeldom came among the 

en; fo that you have nothing of em but the Name of 
Women: And the Men are forc'd to go without thoſe Ser- 
vices which properly belong to that Sex in other Families. 
Fa. But how could Antronius away with all this Naſtineſs ? 


Gil. Pſhaw, he was us'd to it from his Cradle, and minded 


nothing in the World but getting of Money. Heloy'd to bo 
any where but at home, and traded in every thing you can 
think of. You know that _— a great Town, of the greateſt 
Commerce and Buſineſs : What's his Name the famous 
Painter thought that Day was loſt, wherein he did not employ 
his Pencil; and our Antronius look d upon himſelf undone, 
if one ſingle Day paſs d over his Head without ſome Profit. 
And if ſuch a Diſaſter happen'd to him, he did not fail one 
way or other to make it up at home. Ja. What did he 
do? Gil. Why, he had a Ciſtern ot Water in the Houſe, as 
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moſt People in that City have, whence he us'd to draw ſo 
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many Buckets of Water, and put into his Hogſheads of 
Wine. This was a moſt certain Profit. Ja. I ſuppoſe the 
Wine was ſomething of the ſtrongeſt then? Gil. Far from 
that, for it was as dead as Ditch-waterz for he never bought 
any but what was decay'd to his hand, that he might buy it 
at an eaſter Rate: And that he might not loſe a Drop of this, 
he us d to mix and jumble the Grounds of at leaſt ten Years 
ſtanding, and ſet them a fermenting, that it might paſs for 
new Wine upon the Lees; and would not loſe a Drop of the 
Dregs neither. Ja. If we may believe the Phyſicians, ſuch 
Wine will certainly breed the Stone. Gil. There were no 
Doctors there, T'll aſſure you: and in the moſt healthful 
Years, two or three at leaſt of the Family died of that Diſ- 
temper; but he never troubled. his Head about that, how 
many Burials went out of the Houſe. Fa. No! Gil. He 
made a Penny even of the Dead. And there was no Gain he 


was aſham' d to take, tho it was never ſo ſmall. - Ja. Under 


your Favour, this was down-right Theft tho. Gil. Your 
Merchants term it, turning an honeſt Penny. Ja. But what 
ſort of Liquor did Antronius drink all the while? Gil. 
Almoſt the very fame Nectar that I told you of. Fa. Did 
he find no Harm by it? Gil. He was as hard as a Flint, 
he could have lived upon chopt Hay; and, as I told you 
before, he had been us d to fare hard from his Infancy. And 
he look d upon this daſhing and brewing to be a certain Pro- 
fit to him. Fa. How ſo, I beſeech you? Gil. If you 
reckon his Wife, his Sons, his Daughters, his Son- in-Law, 
his Men- ſervants, and his Maid-ſervants, he had about 
thirty-three Mouths in the Family to feed. Now the more. 
he corrected his Wine with Water, the leſs of it was drunk, 
and the longer it was drawing off; ſo then if you compute 
a large Bucket of Water thrown in every Day, it will amount 
to no ſmall Sum, let me tell you, at the Year's End. Ja. A 
ſordid Fellow! Gil. This was not all, he made the fame 
Advantage of his Bread too. Fa. How could he do that ? 
Gil. He bought muſty Wheat, ſuch as no body elſe would 
buy but himſelf. Now, in the firſt place, here was a pre- 
ſent Gain, becauſe he bought it ſo much cheaper; and t 
he had an Art to cure the Muſtineſs. Ja. But prithee how 
did he do that? Gil. There is a fort of Chalk, not alto- 
our unlike to Corn, which you may ſee Horſes are de- 
ighted with, when they gnaw it out of the Walls, and 
drink more freely out of that Pond-water where this Chalk is 
to be found. He mixed one third Part at leaſt of this Earth 


with his Bread. 7a. And do you call this curing of it? _ 
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This is certain, that it made the Muſtineſs of the Corn be 
fot altogether ſo perceiveable; and now, was not this 4 
conſiderable Profi,? He had another Stratagem belides 
that, for he bak d his own Bread at home, which, in the 
yery midſt of Summer, he never did oftner than twice in a 
Month. Fa. Sure it muſt be more like Stones than Bread 
for Hardneſs. Gil. Nay, harder than a Stone, if poſſible ; 
but we had a Remedy for that too. 7. What was that ? 
Gil. We us d to ſoke Slices of this Bread in Bowls of Wine. 
Fa. The Devil a Barrel the better Herring. But how did the 
Servants like this Treatment? Gil. I will firſt tell you how 
the top Folks of the Family were ſerv'd, and then you may 
ealy gueſs how the Servants far d. Fa. I long to hear it. 
Gil. There was not a Word to be mention'd about Break- 
taſt; and as for Dinner, that was generally deferr'd all x 
one of the Clock in the Afternoon. Fa. Why ſo? Gil. 
We waited for the Maſter of the Family's coming home; 
and then we ſeldom went to 1 before ten. Fa. But 
how did you bear it? you us'd to be very impatient for your 
Victuals. Gil. I call'd ever and anon upon Orthrogonus, our 
Landlord's Son-in-Law, who lay upon the fame Floor with 
myſelf : Soho; Monſieur, ſaid I, * make no Dining to 
day at Synodium 7 He anſwer' d, Antronius will be here in 
a Minute. Then finding not the leaſt Motion towards Din- 
ner, and my Guts very mutinous; Hark you, Orthrogonus, 
ſaid I, do you deſign to ſtarve us to day? Then he would 
rſuade me it was not ſo late, or put me off with ſome ſuch 
retence. Then, not being able to bear the bawling my 
Bowels made, I interrupted him again: What do you 
mean, ſaid I, to ſtarve us to death? When he found he had 
no more Excuſes to make, he went down to the Servants, 
and order d them to lay the Cloth. But at laſt, when no 
Antronius came, and Dinner feem'd to be as far off as ever, 
Orthrogonus, wearied with the Noiſe I made in his Ears, 
went to the Apartment where his Wife and Mother, and 
Children were, bidding them get Dinner ready. 7a. Well, 
now [ _ to hear of the Dinner. Gil. Pray don't be fo 
haſty there came a lame Fellow, juſt ſuch another 
2 Vulcan, Ih laid the Cloth, for that it ſeems was his 
Province ; this was the firſt Hope we had of Dinner ; and at 
laſt, after I had bawl'd a long Time, a Glaſs Bottle of fair 
Water is brought in. Fa. Well, now there's more Hope. 
Gil. But I tell you, don't be too hafty. Again, not without 
a great deal of knocking and calling, in comes a Bottle of 
the Wine I ſpoke of, as thick with Dregs as Puddle-water. 


Fa. That's well however. Gil. But not a Bit of Bread 
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eame ãlong with with it ; tho' there was no great Danger we 
ſhould touch it; for ſcarce any body would, had they been 
ever ſo hungry. Then I fell to calling till J was hoarſe 
again ; and at laſt the Bread comes, but ſuch as a Bear could 
ſcarce bite of. Ja. Well, now there was no Danger of 
ſtarving. Gil. Late in the Afternoon home comes Antronius, 
and generally with this unlucky Pretence, that his Belly 
ach'd. Ja. But what was that to you? Gil. Thus much, 
that we were to go ſupperleſs to ? for what could you 
expect when the Maſter of the Houſe is out of Order ? 7a, 
But was he ſick in good Earneſt ? Gil. So ſick that he 
would have devour d you three Capons to his own Share, if 
you would have treated him. Fa. I am impatient to hear 
your Bill of Fare. Gil. Firſt of all there is a Plate full of 
grey Peas brought in, ſuch as old Women cry about the 
Streets, and this was far our Landlord's own eating: He 

retended that this was his Remedy againſt all Diſeaſes, 
Fe. How many Gueſts were there of you at Table? Gil. 
Sometimes eight or nine; among whom was one Verpius, 2 
learned Gentleman, to whoſe Character I ſuppoſe you are 
no Stranger, and our - Landlord's , eldeſt Son. Fa. What 
was their Mcſs > Gil. Why, the ſame, that Melchiſedek of- 
fer'd to Abraham, after he had conquer'd the five Kings; 
and was not that enough for any reaſonable Man? Fa. But 
was there no Meat? Gz. There was Meat, but there was 
but a very little of it. Fa. What was it? Gil. I remem- 
ber we were once nine of us at Table, when there were no 
more then ſeven ſmall Lettice Leaves ſwimming in Vinegar, 
but not a Drop of Oil to mate em ſlip down. - Fa. But did your 
Landlord eat all his grey Peas himfelf > Gi/. You muſt 
know there was ſcarce a Farthing-worth of them, however 
he did not abſolutely forbid thoſe that far next him to taſte 
them, but it look d uncivil to rob a ſick Man of his Vicuals. 
Ja. But were not your Lettice Leaves ſplit, to make the 
greater Show ? Gil. Why truly they were not ; but when 
thoſe that fat at the upper End of the Table had eaten 
up the Leaves, the reſt ſop'd their Bread jn the Vinegar. 

a. But what, 1 (Pray; came after theſe [Setice Leaves ? 
Gil. What ? what ſhould come but Cheeſe, the laſt Diſh at 
Dinner? Fa. But was this your daily Fare? Gil. Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking it was; but now and then, if the old Gen- 
tleman had, the good Luck to get Money in the Way of 
Trade that Day, he would be a little more generous. Ja. 
How did you fare then? Gil. Why, then he would ſend out 
to buy a Penniworth of freth Grapes, at nine Bunches a Pen- 


ny : this made me whole Family fg O be joyful, Fo. Why 
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not? Gl. But then you muſt underſtand too, that this was 
never but when Grapes were dog-cheap. Fa. What then, 
did he never launch out but in Autumn? Gil. Yes, he 
will thus launch out at ſome other Times too ; for you muſt 
know that there are Fellows that catch a fmall Sort of Shell- 
fiſh, moſt commonly on the Shores, and cry them about the 
Streets, and he'd now and then buy an h nyworth of 
theſe ; then you'd ſwear there had been a Wedding-Dinner 
in the Family : There was a Fire made in the Kitc hen, tho? 
not very much of it neither, for theſe don't ask much boil- 
ing ; and theſe Dainties come always after the Cheeſe, in- 
ſtead of a Deſert. 755 A very fine Deſert indeed! But 
do you never uſe to have any Fleſh or Fiſh > Gil. Al laſt 
the old Gentleman being overcome by my clamouring, be- 
pan to live a little more nobly; and whenever he had a 
ind to ſhew his Generoſity in good Earneſt, this was our 
Bill of Fare. Fa. I long to hear what that is. Gil. Impri- 
mis, We had a Diſh of Soop which they call a Service, but 
I don't know why. Fa. A very rich one, I ſuppoſe. Gil. 
Very high ſeaſon'd with the following Spices : They took 
you a large Kettle of Water, and ſet it over the Fire; into 
this they fling a good Quantity of skim'd-milk Cheeſe, 
grown as hard as a Brick- bat, that you can ſcarce cut it 
with an Hatchet ; and when theſe Fragments of Cheeſe grow 
a little ſofter by ſoaking and ſeething, they alter the Pro- 
perty of the Liquor, that it is not then fair Water : Now 
this Soop is ſerv'd in as a Preparative for the Stomach. Ja. 
This was a Soop for Sows. Gil. And the next Courſe is a 
Piece of ſtale Tripe, that has been boil'd a F — — Ja. 
Why then it muſt needs ſtink. Gil. It does ſtink, but they 
have a Remedy for that too. 72. What is that, Pray ? 
Gil. I would tell you, but Pm afraid you'll put it into Prac- 
tice. Fa. Ay, marry, Sir! Gil. They would take an Egg 
and beat it up in warm Water, and daub the Tripe over 
with the Liquor; and ſo they put the Cheat upon the Eye 
indeed, but can't cheat the Noſe, for the Stink will force 
its Way thro all. If it happen'd to be a Fiſh-day, we had 
ſometimes three Whitings, and but ſmall ones neither, altho 
there were ſeven or eight of us at Table. 72. What, nothing 
| elſe? Gil. Nothing but that Cheeſe, as hard as a Stone. 
Ja. The oddeſt Epicure I ever heard of. But how could ſo 
| len aer Proviſion. be enough for ſo many Gueſts of you, and 
eſpecially not having eat an Breakfaſt 2 Gil. Well, to ſa- 
tisfy you, I tell you, that the Remainder fed the Mother- 
in-Law, the Daughter-in-Law, the youngeſt Son, a Servant- 
e and 3 Liner of Children, 7a. Nay, now inftead of 
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leſſening, yoo have heighten d my Admiration. Gil. 'Tig 
| ſcarce poſſible for me to explain this Difficulty to you, unles 
I firſt repreſent to you in what Order we fat at Table. J. 
Pray eg it then. Eil. Autronius, he ſat at the upper 
End of the Table, and J ſat at his right Hand, as being 
principal Gueſt; over-againſt Antronius fat Orthrogonus ; 
next Orthrogonus, Verpius; next to Verpius, Strategus 2 
Grecian Antroniuss eldeſt Son fat at his left Hand. If 
any Stranger came to dine with us, he was plac'd according 
to his Quality. As for the Soop, there was no great Dan 
of its being eaten up, nor no great Difference in the Meſſes, 
but only that in the Diſhes of the principal Gueſts there 
were ſome Bits of this Cheeſe floating up and down. And 
beſides, there was a ſort of Barricado made betwixt this 
Scop by Bottles of Wine and Water, that none but three, 
before whom the Diſh ſtood, could participate, unleſs he 
would be impudent indeed, and go beyond his Bounds. 
Nor did this Diſh ſtay long there, but was ſoon taken away, 
that ſomething might be left for the Family. Fa. What did 
the reſt eat all this while? Gil. They regal'd themſelves after 
their own Faſhion. 7a. How was that? Gil. Why they 
ſopt the chalky Bread in that ſour dreggy Wine. Fa. Sure 
aro er came us d to be over in a Minute. Gl. It oftentimes 
: above an Hour. 7a. How could it be? Gil. The 
Soop being taken away, which, as I told you before, might 
have ſtood without any great Danger, Cheeſe was brought to 
Table, and that ran no great Riſque ; for it was ſo hard it 
would bid Defiance to a Carving-knife. Every Man's Por- 
tion of that dr Wine and Bread ſtood before him ſtill; 
and over theſe Dainties they diverted themſelves with tell 
ing Stories; and in the mean Time the Women eat their 
Dinner. Fa. But how did the Servants fare in the mean 
Time ? Gil. They had nothing in common with us, but 
din'd and ſup'd at their own Hours: But this I can tel 
you, they ſcarce ſpent half an Hour's Time in a whole Day 
at Victuals. Fa. But what fort of Proviſion had they? 
Gil. You may eaſily gueſs that. Fa. Your Germans think 
an Hour little enough to breakfaſt in, and they commonly 
take as much Time to their Beaver, an Hour and an half 2 
their Dinner, and at leaſt two Hours at ouryer ; and unlels 
their Bellies are well filld with good Wine, Fleſh, and Fiſh, 
they run away from their Maſters, and go into the Army: 
| Gil. Every Nation has its peculiar Cuſtoms ; the Italiaw 
lay out but very little upon their Bellies ; they love Money 
better than Pleaſure ; and this Temperance they owe fr. 
ther to Nature than Cuſtom. Ja. Now truly I dont wel 
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ou are come home ſo lean, but rather that you are come 
— alive, eſpecially ſince you were ſo usd to Capons, 
Partridges, Pigeons, and Pheaſants. Gil. Why, in Truth, I 
had very fairly troop'd off, unleſs I had found me out a Re- 
medy. Fa. Tis but poor living, where ſuch frequent Re- 
courſe muſt be had to Remedies. Gil. I brought Matters 
about ſo, that I had the fourth Part of a boiPd Pullet allow'd 
to every Meal, to keep up my languiſhing Spirits. Fa. Ay, 
marry, now you begin to live! Gil. Not altogether fo well 
as you imagine; for old Gripe bought the leaſt he could lay 
his Hands on, to ſave Expences, ſuch that fix of them would 
not ſerve a Polander of a tolerable Stomach for a Breakfaft ; 
and when he had bought them, he would give them no 
Corn, becauſe he would not put himſelf to extraordinary 
Charges; ſo a Wing or a Leg of the Fowl, that was half 
ſtary'd, before it was put into the Pot, was boil'd for my 
Dinner, and the Liver always went to Orthrogonus's little 
Son ; and as for the Broth, the Women were — lap- 
ping it up, and every now and then they put in freſh Water; 
ſo that by that Time it came to me it was as dry as a Chip, 
and no more Taſte in it than the Foot of a Joint-{tool : And as 
for the Broth, it was nothing but a little Water bewitch'd: 
Fa. And yet I hear that you have all forts of Fowl there in 
t Plenty, very good, and very cheap. Gil. They are fo, 

t Money is hard to come by. Fa. You have done Pe- 
nance .enough, one would think, if you had murder'd the 
Pope, or piſs d againſt St. Peter's Tomb-ſtone. Gi, But 
hear the reſt of the Farce out. You know there are five Days 
in a Week that-we may eat Fleſh on. Fa. What then ? 
Gil. He only bought two Pullets for the whole Week : On 
Thurſday he would pretend he to to go to Market, left 
I ſhould either have a whole Pullet on that Day, or any 
ſhould be left. Fa. In ſhort, I think your Landlord was a 
greater Miſer than Euclio in Plautus. But what Courſe did 
you take to keep yourſelf alive upon Fiſh-days? Gil. I 
—_— a certain Friend to buy me every Day three Eggs 
with my own Money, two for my Dinner, and one for my 
Supper : But here alſo the Women put their Tricks upon 
me; for inſtead of my new-laid Eggs that I paid a good 
Price for, they would give me rotten ones, that I thought F 
came well off if one of my three Eggs prov'd eatable. I 
alſo at laſt gota ſmall Cask of good Wine bought for my own 
inking, but the Women broke open my Cellar-door, and in 
a few Days drank it all up, and my Landlord Aztronivs did 
not ſeem to be much diſpleas d at the matter. Fa. Burt 
vas there no body in the 9 took Pity on your 
3 Gil. 
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Gil. Take pity on me, fay you? No, they thought me a 
Glutton and a Cormorant, who by myſelf devour'd ſo much 
Victuals: And upon that Account Orthrogonus would ever 
and anon give me good Advice, that I ſhould conſider the 
Climate where I livd, and therefore have Regard to my- 
ſelf ; telling me of ſeveral of my Countrymen, who had by 
their over-eating in that Country either procur'd their 
own Deaths, or brought upon themſelves very dangerous 
Diftempers. But when he found me ſupporting my out- 
ward Tabernacle, that was fatigued, ſtary'd, and diſtem- 
per d, with ſome Knick-knacks that were fold at the Con- 
Fioners 3 he ſets a Phyſician, a Friend and Acquaintance 
of mine, to perſuade me to live moderately. The Doctor 
took a great deal of Pains with me: I ſoon perceiv'd he had 
been ſer on to do it, fo I made him not 2 Word of Anſwer : 
But when he was ſtill urging me very hard, and was always 
. barping on the ſame String; I ſaid to him, Worthy Doctor, 
| Wy tell me, are you in Jeſt, or in Earneſt? O, in Earneſt, 
Fi he. Well then, reply'd I, what would you have me to 
do? Why, to leave off Suppers for and all, and to mix 
at leaſt one half Water with your Wine. I could not forbear 
laughing at this excellent Advice, and ſaid to him, If you 
want to ſee me decently laid in a Church- yard, you pro- 
ſe a ready Way for it; for I am ſure it would be preſent 
| Neath to me, in the Circumſtances of this poor, lean, di- 
' ſpirited Body, to leave off Suppers ; and I have try'd that ſo 
often, that in ſhort I have no Mind to make the Experiment 
again. What, pray, do you think would become of me, if, 
after ſuch Dinners as we have here, I ſhould go ſupperleſs 
to Bed? And then to bid me mingle Water with ſuch weak 
- Infipid Wine! pray tell me, is it not much better to drink 
clear Water from the Spring, than to debauch it with this 
four dreggy Stuff? I don't doubt but Orthrogonus put you 
upon ving me this Advice. At this the Doctor ſmil'd, 
and allow! me better Terms: Moſt learned Gilbert, ſaid 
he, I did not ſay this to you, that you ſhould totally leave off 
eating Suppers; you may eat an and drink a Glaſs of 
Wine; for this is my own Manner of living. I have an E 
| boil'd for my Supper, one half of the Volk I eat myſelf, an 
ive theother half to my Son; then I drink half a Glaſs of 
ine, -and by the Heip of this Refreſhment I ſtudy till late 
in the Night. Ja. But did this Doctor ſpeak the Truth? 
Gil. Yes, the very Truth; for as I was once coming home from 
Church, a Gentleman that bore me Company, told me the 
Doctor dwelt there: I had a Mind to ſee his Quarters, fo [ 
knock'd at the Door, and in I went, I remember it was on 
a Sunday; 
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a Sunday ; I found the Doctor, his Son, and Servant, at 


Dinner; the Bill of Fare was a Couple of Eggs, and 9 | 
il. 


. arallelſe. 7a. Why ſure they muſt be mere Skeletons. G 
No, really, they were both plump and in good-liking, freſh-co- 
lour d, their Eyes brisk and lively. Fa. 1 can ſcarce believe it. 


Gil. I tell you nothing but what I know to be true: Nay, 


he is not the only Man that lives after this manner, but 
many others, Men of Faſhion and Subſtance in the World, 
do the fame. Take my Word for it, much eating and drink- 
ing is rather an Effect of Cuſtom, than of Nature. If a Per- 
ſon accuſtom himſelf by little and little, he may come in 
Time to do as much as Milo, to eat up an Ox in a Day's 
Time. Fa. Good God ! if it be poſſible for a Man to pre- 
ſerve his Health with ſo little Suſtenance, what a great deal 
of unneceſſary Expence are the Germans, E 8005 Danes, 
and Poles at upon their Bellies > Gil. A great deal with- 
out Doubt, and that to the apparent Prejudice of their 
Health and Underſtanding. 72. But what's the matter 
that you could not content yourſelf with that Way of living ? 
Gil. Becauſe I had accuſtom'd myſelf to another manner, 
and it was too late to alter my way of living then. But be- 
ſides, Idid not ſo much diſlike the Quantity of our Proviſion, as 
the Quality of it. T'wo Eggs had been enough for a Meal for 
me, if they had been freſh-laid ; one Glaſs of Wine had 
been enough, if we had not had nafty Lees given us inſtead 
of Wine; half the Bread would have ſerv'd me, if it had 
not been mix'd with Chalk. Fa. Lord! that Antronius 
ſhould be ſuch a ſordid Wretch amidſt ſo much Wealth! 
Gil. I believe verily he was worth 80000 Ducats ; and to 
ſpeak within Compaſs, he never got leſs, than 1000 Ducats a 
Year beſides. Fa. But did thoſe young Sparks, for whom 
he ſcrap'd all this 1A live at the ſame ſparing Rate ? 
Gil. Yes, at home they did, but it was only there ; for 
when they got abroad, they would eat, drink, whore, and 
game notably ; and while their old Father thought much to 
; my Sixpence at home, to treat the beſt Friend he had, 

eſe Sparks would make er to loſe ſixty Ducats in a 
Night at gaming. 7a. This is the uſual Fate of Eſtates that 
are gotten by miſerly living; they are commonly thus ſpent. 
But now you are gotten ſafe out of theſe . Difficulties, 
Whither are you ſteering your Courſe ? Gil. I am going to 
T — * of merry Cocks, to endeavour to fetch up what 

ve loft. 
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The SERAP HIC FUNERAL. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Seraphic Funeral lays open the Order, Habit, Life 
Vows, and horrid Blaſphemies of the Franciſcans. That 
the Franciſcan Habit will make one that lives to the Devil 
die to Chriſt, and is of more Efficacy than Baptiſm. The 
Secrets of the Franciſcan Order. That the Diſciples 
of St. Francis have greater. Privileges than the Diſciples 
of Chriſt. That a Pranciſcan Habit will drive away the 
Devil, and not ſuffer the Worms to prey upon the dead 
Corps. That this Dreſs makes Men happy without Faith, 
That it would ſave a Turk, nay the Devil himſelf, if 
they did but put it on. That St. Francis has added to 
the Goſpel of Chriſt. That the Franciſcans are forbid 
fo much as to touch Money. 


PHILACOUS and THEOTIMUS. 


P b. W HY, where have you been, Theotimus, with that 
new-faſhion'd religious Look? Th. Why ſo? Ph. 


Lou look fo ſtern, methinks, with your Eyes fix d upon the 


Ground, your Head lying _ your left Shoulder, and your 
Beads in your Hand. Th. Why, my Friend, if you muſt 
needs be made acquainted with that which don't concern 
you, I have been at a Show. Ph. What have you been 
ſeeing, the Rope-dancers, or High German Artiſt, or ſome- 
thing of that Nature? Th. Something pretty like them. 
Ph. In ſhort, yon are the firſt Man I ever ſaw come from a 
Show with ſuch a Countenance. Th. But let me tell you, 


this was ſuch a Spectacle, that if yourſelf had been a Spec- 
tator, perhaps you had been more melancholy than I am. 
- Ph. But prithee tell me what has made you ſo religious all 


on 2 ſudden? Th. I come from the Funeral of a Seraph. 
Ph. What ſay you? why, do the Angels die? Th. No, but 
Angels Fellows do. But not to keep you any longer in Suſpenſe, 
I ſuppoſe you know that famous learned Man Euſebius of Pe- 
duſium. Ph. What, do you mean he that was degraded of 
his Authority from a Prince, to the State of a private = 
| | an 
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and of a private Man made an Exile, and of an Exile made 
little better than a Beggar; I had like to have faid ſome- 
thing worſe? Th. You have hit very right, that's the Man, 
Ph. 15 of what's come to him? Th. He was bury'd to 


day, and I am juſt come from his Funeral. Ph. Sure it 
muſt have been a very doleful Sight indeed, to put you into 
this diſmal Mood. Th. I'm afraid I ſhall never be able to 


tell you what I have ſeen without weeping. Ph. And I am 


afraid I ſhan't be able to hear it without laughing : But how- 
ever, let's have it. Th. You know that Euſebius has been 
in a very weak Condition a long Time. Ph. Yes, yes, I know 
that his Body has been worn out for this many a Lear. 75. 
In this ſort of ſlow and conſumptive Diſeaſes Phyſicians fre- 
uently foretel the Time of a Man's Death to a Day. Ph. 
ey do ſo. Th. They told the Patient, that all the Art 
of Man could do towards his Preſervation, had been done 
for him already : That God indeed could do what was be- 
yond the Power of Phylic to effect, but according to human 
Conjecture he had not above three Days to live. Ph. Well, 
what did he do then? Th. The excellent Euſebius imme- 
diately tripping himſelf ſtark-naked, puts on the Habit of 
the moſt holy Francis, has his Head ſhav'd, is dreſt in an 
aſh-colour'd Cowl and Gown, an hempen knotted Girdle, 
and cut and flaſh'd Shoes. Ph. What, when he was de- 
parting this Life? Th. Even fo ; and with a dying Voice 
profes, that if it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him to the 
ealth that the Phyſicians deſpair d of, he would ſerve un- 
der Chriſt according to the Rule of St. Francis; and there 
were ſeveral holy Men call'd in to be Witneſſes to this Pro- 
feſſion. In that Habit dies the famous Man, at the very 
Time that the Phyſicians had foretold he would. There 
came a great many of the Fraternity to aſſiſt at his Funeral 
Solemnity. Ph. I wiſh I had been preſent at this Sight. 
Th. It would have fetch'd Tears from your Eyes, to have 
ſeen with what Tenderneſs the Seraphic Fraternity waſh'd 
the Body, fitted the holy Habit to it, laid his Hands one 
over another in the Form of a Croſs, uncover'd and kiſgd 
his naked Feet, and according to the Precept of the Goſpel, 


cheard up his Countenance with Ointment. Ph. What a a 


prodigious Co wss this, for the Seraphic Brethren to 
take upon them the Office of Waſhers and Bearers ? Th. 
When this was done, = laid it upon the Bier, and accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of St. Paul, Bear ye one another's Bur- 
dens, the Brethren took the Brother upon their Shoulders, 
and carry'd him along the high Way to the Monaſtery, and 
there they interr'd him with the uſual Songs and —_ 
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As this venerable Pomp was paſſing along the Way, I ob. 
ſerv d a great many People, that could not forbear wa 5. 
ſee a Man, that us d 2 in Silk and Scarlet, now wrapt in 
2 Franciſcax's Habit, girded about with a Rope's End, and 
the whole Body diſpos d in ſuch a Poſture, as muſt needs move 
Devotion; for, as I ſaid, his Head was laid upon his Shoulder, 
and his Arms acroſs, and every thing elſe carryd a wonder- 
Ful Appearance of Holineſs. And then the March of the 
| Seraphic Brethren themſelves with their Heads hanging down, 
their Eyes fix d upon the Ground, and their . Looks, 
ſo mournful, that I can ſcarce think that in Hell itſelf there 
Can be any thi ond it, drew Sighs and Tears in Abun- 
dance from the Beholders. Ph. But had he the five Wounds 
of St. Francis too? Th. I dare not affirm that for a Cer- 
tainty, but I aw ſome bluiſh Scars in his Hands and Feet; 
and there was an Hole in the left Side of his Gown; but I did 
not dare to look too narrowly ; for they ſay many People 
have been undone, by being too curious in theſe matters. 
Ph. But did you not ſee ſome that laught too? Th. Ye, 
I did take Notice of ſome, but I believe they were Here- 
ticks ; there are too many of them in the World now-a-days. 
Pb. Well, my Theotimus, to deal honeſtly with you, if I had 
deen there, in my Conſcience, I believe I ſhould ſcarce 
Have been able to forbear laughing too, for Company. Th. Pra 
God you han't got a Spice of that Leaven too! Ph. G 
Theotimus, there's no Danger of that; for I have had a great 
Veneration for St. Francis from a Child, who, according to 
the World, was neither wiſe, nor learned, but very accepta- 
ble to God and Man for the ſtrict Mortification of his 
worldly Affections; and not only for him, but for all, who 
following his Foot-ſteps, endeavour from their Hearts to be 
dead to the World, and to live to Chriſt. But as to the Ha- 
bit itſelf, I value it not; and J would fain know of you, 
what a dead Man is the better for a Garment ? Th. You 
know it is the Lord's Precept, Nor zo caſt Pearls before 
Swine, nor to give holy things to Dogs. Beſides, if you 
ask Queſtions to make yourſelf merry with them, III tell 
you 2 at all; but if you do it with an honeſt Deſire 
of being inform d, ll very freely communicate to you what 
I have learn d from them. Ph. I profeſs myſelf N 
to learn, and promiſe to be an attentive, teachable, 
"thankful Scholar. Th. In the firſt Place, you know that 
there are ſome Perſons that are ſo ambitious, that it is not 
enough for them to have livd proudly and inſolently, but 
they muſt be buryd pompoully too, when they are dead ; 
not that the Dead are ſenſible, but yet while they Lats 
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they take ſome Pleaſure by the Force of Imagination, to think 
of the Pomp of their Funerals. Now I ſuppoſe you will 


not deny, but it is ſome Degree of Piety to renounce this 
rin Affe 


Ration. Ph. I will own it, if there be no other 
way to avoid the Vanity of pompous Funerals : But in 
Opinion, it is more modeſt for a Prince, when he is dead, to 
be wrapt in 2 coarſe Winding-ſheet, and to be carryd by 
the common Bearers, and interr'd in the common Burying- 
place among the common fort of People; for they that were 
carry'd, as Euſebius was carryd, do rather ſeem to have 
chang'd their Pride than avoided it. Th. It is the Intention 
of the Mind that God accepts, and it is His Province only to 
judge of Mens Hearts. But what I have told you is but a 

matter, there are greater things behind. Ph. What 
are they? Th. They profeſs themſelves of the Order of 
St. Francis's Rule before their Death. Ph. What, that 
they'll obſerve it in the Elyſian Fields? Th. No, but in 
this World, if they happen to recover, and it oftentimes 
has happen'd, that they,, that have been given over by the 
Phyſicians, have, by God's Bleſſing, recover'd as ſoon as ever 
they have put on this holy Robe. Ph. Ay, and it often 
happens ſo to thoſe that never put it on at all. Th. We 
= walk with Simplicity in the way of Faith. If 
there were no extraordinary Advantage in this Caſe, certainly 
ſo many learned and eminent Perſons, even among the Tra- 
lians themſelves, would not be fo defirous of being bury'd 
in this holy Habit. But leſt you ſhould object againſt the 
Examples of Strangers, I'll tell you that one whom you very 
deſervedly had an high Efteem for, was thus bury'd ; Ru- 
dolphus Agricola, and ſo was Chriſtopher Longolius too. Ph. 
I don't regard what Men do, being delirious at the Point 
of Death: I would fain have you tell me what good pro- 
feſſing, or being cloath'd, does a Man, when he comes to be 
terrify'd with the Fears of Death, and diſcompos'd with 
Deſpair of Life. Vows are of no Force, unleſs they be 


made in ſound Senſe and Sobriety, with mature Delibera - 


tion, without either Force, Fear, or Guilt. Nay, if nothing 
of all this were requir'd, ſuch a Vow is not binding till after 
the Expiration of the Year of Probation, at which Time 
they are commanded to wear the Coat and Hood. This is 
what St. Francis himſelf ſays; ſo that if they recover, they 
are at liberty in two reſpects, becauſe a Vow is not binding 
that is made by a Man under an Aſtoniſnment, betwixt the 
22 of Life and the Fear of Death; and becauſe Pro- 
on does not oblige a Man before the wearing of the 
Hood. Th, Whether it be an Obligation or no, it is cer- 
5 tam 
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Hin they think it one; and the Reſignation of the whole 
Mind is acceptable to God. And this is the Reaſon that the 
good Works of Monks, if we allow them to be but equal 
with other Perſons, are more acceptable to God than thoſe 
of other Men are, becauſe they ſpring from the beſt Root. 
Pb. I ſhall not here enter into the Examination of the 
Merit of a Man's dedicating himſelf wholly to God, when 
he is no longer in his own Power. I take it that every Chri- 
ſtian delivers himſelf up wholly to God in his Bapriſ, 
when he renounces all the Pomps and Vanities of Satan, and 
liſts himſelf a Soldier to fight under Chriſt's Banner all his 
Life after. And St. Paul, ſpeaking of thoſe that die with 
Chriſt, that they may live no longer to themſelves, but to him 
That died for them; does not mean this of Monks ooh, 
but of Chriſtians univerſally. Th. You have very ſeaſonably 
pur me in mind of Baptiſm ; for in Times paſt, if they were 
but dip'd or ſprinkled at the laſt Gaſp, there was Hope given 
them of eternal Life. Ph. Tis no great matter what the Bi- 
ſhops promiſe ; bur *tis a matter of great Uncertainty what God 
ll do; for if it were certain that ſuch Men were preſently 
made Citizens of Heaven, by having a little Water ſprinkled 
In their Faces, what greater Gap could be laid open, that 
- worldly Men might all their Life long ſerve their filthy Luſts 
.and Appetites, and then get two or three Drops of Water 
ſprinkle upon them, when they were not able to fin any lon- 
er? NowiftheſameRule holds in your Profeſſion, and this 
Baptiſm, *tis very well provided for the wicked, that they 
may not be damn'd ; that is, that they may live to the De- 
vil, and die to Chriſt. Th. If it be lawful to divulge the 
Seraphic Myſteries, the Profeſſion of a Franciſcan is more 
efficacious than Baptiſm. Ph. What's that you fay ? Th. 
In Baptiſm our Sins are only waſh'd away, and the Soul, 
tho it be purg'd, is left naked; but he that is inveſted with 
this Profeſſion, is preſently enrich'd with the tous Merits 
of the whole Order, by bein ed into t e Body of the 
moſt holy Fraternity. Ph. „and pray is he that is in- 
Read into the Body of Chriſt never the better neither for the 
Head nor the Body? Th. He is never the better for the 
Seraphic Body, unleſs he deferves it by ſome ſpecial Bounty 
or Favour. Ph. Pray from what Angel had they this Re- 
velation? Th. Let me tell you, not from any Angel, but 
Chriſt himſelf with his own Mouth reveal'd this, and a 
great deal more to St. Francis, Face to Face. Ph. I intreat 
you, if you have any Kindneſs for me, and I adjure you, tell 
me what the Diſcourſes were. Th. Theſe are deep pro- 
found Myſteries, nor is it meet to commit them to 72 
ö | ars. 


guilty But one of the Compan 
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Ears. Ph. Why profane, my Friend? I never wiſh'd bettes 
to any Order than to the Seraphic. Th. But you give them 
ſhrewd Wipes ſometimes. Ph. This is a Sign of Love, 
Theotimus. The greateſt Enemies of the Order are thoſg 
Profeſſors of it, that by their il) Lives bring a Scandal upon 
it. And whoſoever wiſhes well to the Order, can't but be 
offended with the Corrupters of it. Th. But I am afraid 
St. Francis will be with me, if I blab any of his Se- 


crets. Ph. What can you be afraid of from ſo harmleſs 2 


Perſon ? Th. What? why leſt he ſhould ſtrike me blind, 
or cauſe me to run mad, as I am told he has done to many, 
who have deny d the Print of the five Wounds. Ph. Why 
then the Saints are worſe in Heaven, than they were upon 
Earth. I have heard that St. Francis was of ſo meek a 
Diſpoſition, that when Boys out of Roguery would be 
throwing Cheeſe, Milk, Dirt, and Stones into his homely 
Cowl, as it hung down at his Back, he was not at all moy'd 
at it, but walk'd on his Way chearful and pleaſant ; and 
what, is he now become ſo angry and reyengeful 2 And at 
another time when one of his Companions call'd him Thief, 
ſacrilegious Murderer, inceſtuous Sot, and all the Rogues 
he could think on, he thank'd him, confeſſing himſelf 
y wondering at ſuch an 
ledgement, I had done worſe than all this, fays 


he, unleſs God's Grace had reſtraind me. How then 


comes St. Francis now to be fo vindictive ? Th. It is fo : 
The Saints, now they are in Heaven, will take no Affront. 
Was ever any Man gentler than Cornelius, milder than An- 
tony, or more patient than John the Baptiſt, while th 

livd upon Earth ? But now they are in Heaven, what yRves 
ful Difaſes do they ſend _— us, if we do not worſhip 
them as we ſhould do ? Ph. I am of Opinion that they 
rather cure our Diſeaſes than cauſe them. But however, 
aſſure yourſelf, that what you A to me, you ſay to a Man 
that is neither profane, nor a Blab. Th. Well, come on 
then, dependiug upon your Secrecy, Þll tell you ſomething 


relating to this Matter. Good St. Francis, I intreat thee 


and the Society, that I may have your Leave to relate what 
I have heard. St. Paul, you know, was endow'd with an 
hidden Wiſdom, which he did not communicate openly, but 
in private, to ſuch as were perfect. So have the Seraphicks 


alſo certain Myſteries, which they do not make common, but 
only communicate them in private to certain bleſſed Widows, 


and other choice and godly People, that are Well-withers to 
the Seraphic Society. Ph. I am impatient to hear this tri- 


ple holy Revelation. Th. In the firſt place, the Lord fore- | 


told 
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told the Seraphic Patriarch, that the more the Seragh 
Society increas'd, the more abundantly he would make Pro- 
viſion for them. Ph. So then, at firſt Daſh here are thoſe 
Peoples Mouths ſftop'd, who complain that thoſe People 
more numerous every Day, are a Burden to the Pub. 
ic. Th. And ſecondly, He diſcover'd this, that annu- 
ally upon St. Francis's Day, all the Souls not only of the 
Brotherhood, who wear the holy Habit, but alſo of thoſe 
- who wiſh well to that Order, and are Benefactors to the Bro- 
therhood, ſhould be diſcharg'd from the Fire of Purgatory, 
Ph. Why, did Chrift talk ſo familiarly with him ? Th 
Why not ? Yes he did, as familiarly as one Friend or Com- 
panion would with another. God the Father convergd 
with Moſes ; and Moſes communicated the Law fo deli- 
| verd to him, to the People: Chriſt publiſh'd the Evan- 
wo Law, and St. Francis deliver d two Copies of his 
Law, that had been written by the Hands of an Angel, to 
the Seraphic Fraternity. Ph. T want to hear the third Re- 
velation. Th. The worthy Patriarch was in Fear, leſt the evil 
one ſhould corrupt, by Night, the good Seed which had been 
ſown, and the Wheat ſhould be rooted up with the Tares. 
The Lord likewiſe freed him from this Scruple, promiſing 
him, that He would take it into His Care, that none of the 
half-ſhod, Rope-girded Tribe, ſhould ever miſcarry, even 
rill the Day of Judgment. Ph. Oh, the Kindneſs of God 
If it were not fo, the Church of God would be undone. But 
go on. Th. And then fourthly, He diſcover d to him, that 
none that liv'd impiouſly ſhould long perſevere in that Or- 
der. Ph. Why, does not he that lives wickedly fall from 
the Order? Th. No more than he that lives wickedly de- 
nies Chriſt ; altho' in a Senſe they may be ſaid to deny God, 
who profeſs Him in Words, but in Works deny Him. But 
whoſoever has caſt off the holy Habit, he irreparably falls 
from the Order. Pb. What ſhall we ſay then of ſo many 
Monaſteries of Conventuals Who have Money, drink, game, 
whore, and keep Concubines publickly; not to mention any 
thing elſe. Th. St. Francis never wore a Garment of that 
Colour, I mean a grey, nor a Girdle of white Linen; and 
therefore, when they come to knock at Heaven Gates, it 
will be ſaid to them, I vcẽ,ꝶb³ů knenu gon, for that they have 
not on the Wedding-Garment. Ph. Well, what, have you 
any more? Th. Lou have heard nothing yet to what is be- 
hind. In the fifth Place, He made known to Him, that thoſe 
who were Enemies to the Seraphic Order, ſuch as there are 
but too many, the more is the Pity, ſhould never live 
the Time God had appointed them, without maki ny 
Wl 
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with themſelves ; and that unleſs they anticipated their Fate; 
they ſhould ſuddenly come to a miſerable End. Ph. We 
have, among abundance of other Inſtances, ſeen that made 
ood in Matthew Cardinal of Sedunum, who had a very ill 

inion, and ſpoke ill of the half-ſhod Fraternity ; for he 
died, I think, before he was full 50 Years of Age. Th. You 


fay very right; but then he had done Injury to the Cherubic 


Order likewiſe : For, they ſay, it was brought about chiefly 
by his Management, that the four Dominicans were burnt 
at Bern, when otherwiſe they would have overcome the 
Pope's Reſentment by Money. Ph. But they ſay they had 
begun to act a Piece of moſt monſtrous Impiety. They at- 
tempted, by falſe Viſions and Miracles, to perſuade People, 
that the Virgin Mary was polluted with original Sin, and 
that St. Francis had not the genuine Marks of Chriſfs 
Wounds, and that Catharina Senenſit had them more au- 
thenticly; but had 22 the moſt perfect of them all 
to the Lay- man they had converted, and ſuborn d to act this 
Farce, and had abus d the Body of the Lord, to carry on the 
Impoſture, and afterwards with Clubs and Poiſons. And in 
the laſt Place they ſay, that this Project was not carry d on by 
one Univerſity only, but by all the Heads of the whole Or- 
der. Th. Let that be as it will, it was not without Reaſon 


that God ſaid, Touch not mine Anointed. Ph. I want to 


hear what is to come. Th. The. ſixth Revelation is behind, 
in which the Lord ſware to him, that thoſe that were Fa- 
vourers of the Seraphic Order, how wickedly ſoever the; 
livd, ſhould one Time or other obtain Mercy from the Lor 
and end their wicked Life with a bleſſed Death. Ph. What 
if they ſhould be caught and kill'd in the very Act of Adul- 
tery ? Th. What God has promis'd, cannot fail of being 
rm'd. Ph. But what is it that they interpret Favour 
and Good-Will by? Th. Oh! do you doubt of that? He 
that gives them Preſents, that cloaths them, furniſhes their 
Kitchen, he loves them long ago. Ph. But does he not love 
thoſe that give them Admonitions and Inſtructions > Th. 
They have enough of thoſe Things at home; and it is their 
| Profeſſion to beſtow theſe Benefits on other Perſons, and not 
to receive them from them, Ph. Then the Lord has pro- 
mis'd more to the Diſciples of St. Francis, than he has to 
his own. He indeed ſuffers it to be imputed to Him, if any 
ing be done for his Sake to a Chriſtian, but he never pro. 
mis'd Salvation to ſuch as live wickedly. 7h. That's no 
Wonder, my Friend ; for the tranſcendent Power of the Gol- 
pel is a our} for this Order. But you ſhall now hear the 
ſeventh and laſt Revelation. Ph, I am ready to * 
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Th. The Lord ſware to him, that none ſhould make an ill 
End, who dy'd in a Franciſcar's Habit. Ph. But what is it; 
that you call an ill End ? Th. Why, he makes an ill End, 
that when his Soul leaves the Body, it goes down directly into 
Hell without any Redemption. Ph. But what then, does not 
the Habit deliver from the Fire of Purgatory ? Th. No, unleſs 
a Perſon dies in it upon St. Francis's Day. But don't you 
think it is a great Thing to be freed from Hell ? Ph. Ye, 
J think it is the greateſt of all. But what muſt we think 
of thoſe Perſons, who are put into the Habit, after they are 
dead, and don't actually die in it? Th. If they deſire it in 
their Life-time, the Will is taken for the Deed. Ph. When 
I was at Antwerp, I was preſent in the Company of the Re- 
lations of a Woman, that was juſt giving up the Ghoſt. 
There was a Franciſcan by, a very reveren 1 who ob- 
ing the Woman to yawn, put one of her Arms into 
the Sleeve of his Garment, fo that it cover'd that Arm, and 
Part of the Shoulder; and there was a Diſpute rais d upon 
it, whether the whole Woman ſhould be ſafe from the Gates 
of Hell, or that Part only which had been cover'd. Th. 
Why, the whole Woman was ſecur'd ; as it is in Baptiſm, 
but Part of the Perſon is dip'd in the Water, but the whole 
Perſon is made a Chriſtian. Ph. It is wonderful, what a 
Dread the Devils have of this Habit. Th. They dread it 
more than they do the Croſs of Chriſt. When Euſebius was 
carry'd to the Grave, I ſaw, and fo did many others beſides 
me, Swarms of black Devils, like Flies, buzzing about the 
Body, and ſtriking at it; but not one of them durſt to touch 
it. Ph. But in the mean Time his Face, his Hands, and his 
Feet were in Danger, becauſe they were bare. Th. As a 
Snake will not come near the Shadow of an Aſh, let it ſpread 
ever ſo far; ſo the Devils are ſenſible of the Venom of the 
holy Garment at a great Diſtance. Ph. Why then, I be- 
lieve, ſuch Bodies do not putrify ; if they do, the Worms 
have more Courage than the Devils. Th. What you fay is 
very probable. Ph. How happy are the Lice, which always 
live in that holy Garment | But when the Garment is 
going to the Grave, what becomes of the Soul? Th. Why 
'the Soul carries away with it the Influence of the Garment, 
and renders it ſecure ; ſo that a great many will not allow, 
that any of that Order do go at all to Purgatory. Ph. In 
Truth, if this Revelation were true, I would eſteem it at an 
higher Rate than that of St. John; for this ſhews us an 

eaſy and a ready Way, without Labour, Trouble, or Repe 
' tance, to eſcape eternal Miſery, and yet to live all our Life 
long merrily. Th. It is ſo. Ph. From henceforth I on 
| ve 
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ye C at the great Deference that 

to the Seraphic Fraternity : But I ſtand in great fer Mx 
that any ſhould dare to open his Mouth againſt them. 
Th. You may obſerve where-ever you ſee them, that they are 
Perſons given over to a reprobate Mind, and blinded in their 
Wickedneſs. Ph. I will for the future be more cautious thari 


I have been, and take care to die in a Franciſcan Habit. But 


there are ſome riſen up in our Age who will have it, that 
2 Man is juſtified only by Faith, without the help of good 
Works; but it is the greateſt Privilege in the World to be 
faved by a Garment without Faith. Th. Don't miſtake me, 
Philacous ; I don't fay fitnply without Faith, but with this 
Faith of believing, that the things I have told you were pro- 
miſed by our Saviour to the Patriarch St. Francis. Ph. But 
will this Garment fave a Turk ? Th. It would fave the 
Devil himſelf, if he would but ſuffer it to be put on him, 
and could but believe this Revelation. Ph. Well, thou haſt 
won me for ever; bur I have a Scruple or two mote, that I 
would defire you to clear up for me. Th. Let me hear 
them. Ph. I have heard that St. Francis has ſaid his Or- 
der was of eyangelical Inſtitution. Th. True. Ph. Now I 

t that all Chriſtians had profeſs d the Rule of the 
Goſpel; but if the Franciſcans Order be a Goſpel one, 
then all Chriſtians ought to be Franciſcans, and Chriſt him- 
ſelf, his Apoſtles, and the Virgin-Mother at the head of 
them. Th. It would be fo indeed, unleſs St. Francis had 
added ſome things to the Goſpel of Chriſt. Ph. What 
things are they? Th. An Aſh-colour'd Garment, an Hem- 
3 and naked Feet. Ph. Well then, by theſe 
| we may know an evangelical Chriſtian trom a Fran- 
ciſcan, may we? Th. But they differ too in the point of 
touching Money. Ph. But, as I am inform'd, St. Francis 
forbids the receiving of it, not the touching of it; but the 
Owner, or the Proctor, the Creditor, the Heir, or the 
Proxy does commonly receive it; and tho he draws it over 
with his Glove on, and does not touch it, nevertheleſs he 


is faid ro receive it. Whence then came this new 3 a 


tation, that not to receive it, is not to touch it? Th. 

was the Interpretation of Pope Benedi. Ph. But not as 
2 Pope, but only as 2 Franciſies. And then again, do not 
the moſt ſtrict of the Order take Money in a Clout, when 
it is given them in their Pilgrimages? Th. They do in 2 


Caſe of Neceſſity. Ph. But a Man ſhould rather die than 
violate fo ſuper-evangelical a Rule. And then, do * | 
7 


receive Money every- where by their Officers? Th. 


ſhould they not, 7 
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do frequently; Ph. But the Rule ſays, not by them. 
els nor by any body elſe. Th. Well, but they dont 

touch it. Ph. O ridiculous! if the Touch be impious, 
touch it by others. Th. But that is the Act and Deed of 
the Proctors, not their own. Ph. Is it not ſo? Let him 
try it that has a mind to it. Th. We never read that Chriſt 
rouch'd Money. Ph. Suppoſe it, tho it is very probable 
that, when he was a Youth, he might buy Oil, and Vine- 
gar, and Salads for his Father: But Peter and Paul, with- 
out all controverſy, touch'd it. The Virtue conſiſts in the 
Contempt of Money, and not in the not touching of it. It 
is much more dangerous to touch Wine, than to touch Money; ry 
why are they not afraid of that? Th. Becauſe St. Francis * 
did not forbid it. Ph. Do they not readily enough offer their 
Hands, which they keep ſoft with Idleneſs, and white with 0 
Waſhes, to pry? Wenches? but, bleſs me! if you offer 0 
them a piece of Money to look upon, and ſee Ll it be good, My, 

how do they ſtart back and croſs themſelves! Is not this an 

evangelical Nicety? In truth, I believe St. Francis, as illi- 
terate as he was, was never fo ſilly as to have abſolutely for- ade 
bid all touching of Money. And if that were his Opinion, 
to how great a danger did he expoſe his Followers, in com- 
' manding them to go barefoot ? for it is ſcarce poſſible, but 
that one time or another, they * unawares tread upon 
Money yur 0 the ground. Th. » but then they don't 
touch it with their Hands. Ph. Why, pray is not the Senſe 
dey ary Heng we to the whole Body? Th. But in caſe 
any ſuch thing ſhould fall out, they do not officiate after it 
ll they have been at Confeſſion. Ph. *Tis conſcientiouſly 
done. Th. But without cavilling, TIl tell you how it is; 
Money ever was, and ever will be, the Occaſion of very great 
Evils to many Perſons. Ph. I allow it: But then, on the other 
hand, it is an Inſtrument of as much good to others. I find 
the inordinate Love of Money, to be condemned ; but I no- 
vbere find rr itſelf to beſo. Th. You ſay very well; but 
that we may be kept at greater diſtance from the Diſeaſe of 
Covetouſneſs, we are forbid to touch Money, as we are forbid: 
by the Goſpel to ſwear at all, that we may be kept from Per- 
jury. Ph. Why then is not the Sight of Money forbidden 
too? Th. Becauſe it is eaſier to govern our H than Eyes. 
Ph. And yet Death it ſelf entred into the World at thoſe 
Windows. Th. And therefore your true Franciſcans pull 
their Cowls over their Eye-brows, and walk with their Eyes 
cover d and fixt upon the grounds that they may ſee nothing 
but their Way, juſt like Carriers Horſes, that have Winken 
on each fide of their Head-geer, that they may ſee * 
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but what is before them, and at their Feet. Ph. But tell 
me, is it true as I hear, that they are forbidden by their 
Order to receive any Indulgences from the Pope? Th. They 
ae ſo. Ph. But as I am inform'd, there are no Men in the 
World that have more of them than they have; fo that t 
ue allow'd either to poiſon, or bury alive, thoſe that they 
themſelves have condemn d, without any danger of being 
called to account for it. Th. What you have heard is no 
fiction; for I was told once by a Polander, and a Man of 
Credit too, that he, having gotten drunk, fell faſt aſleep in 
the N Church, in one of the Corners where the 
Women fit to make their Confeſſions thro? a Lattice; and 
being awak d by the ſinging of their Nocturut, according to 
Cuſtom, he did not dare to diſcover himſelf: and when 1 
Office was over, the whole Fraternity went down into t 
Vault, where there was a large deep Grave ready made, 
id there ſtood two young Men with their Hands tied behind 
them: There was a Sermon preach'd in praiſe of Obs- 
dience, and a Promiſe of God's Pardon for all their Sins, 
nd ſome hope given them that God would incline the Minds 
ofthe Brotherhood to Mercy, if they would voluntarily go 
down into the Grave, and lay themſelves upon their Backs 
there. They did fo, and as ſoon as they were down, the 
Ladders were drawn up, and the Brethren all together flung 
be Dirt upon them. Ph. Well, but did the Polander » 1 
oching all the while? Th. No, not a word; he was afraid, 
he had diſcover'd himſelf, he ſhould have made the third 
eon. Ph. But can they juſtify this? Th. Yes, they may 
often as the Honour of the Order is called in queſtion; 
Ir be, as ſoon as he had made his Eſcape, told what he had 
en in all the Companies he came into, to the great Scan- 
lu of the whole Seraphic Order. And had it not been bets» 
r now that this Man had been buried alive? Ph. It may 
e it had; But omitting theſe Niceties, how comes it that 
nen their Patriarch has ordered them to go barefoor, they 
by go commonly half-ſhod> Th. This Injunction was 
loderated for two Reaſons, the one for fear they ſhould 
ad upon Money unawares; the other leſt Cold, or Thorns, 
Snakes, or Flint, or any ſuch thing ſhould hurt them, 
e they are oblig d to travel barefoot all the World over: 
t however that that might be, and the Dignity of the 
ue preſerved inviolable, the Slaſhes in the Shoes ſhew 
naked Foot, and ſo fulfil the Rule by Synecdoche. 
„ They value themſelves much upon their profeſſing 
neelical Perfection, which, they ſay, conſiſts in evange- 
Precepts; but about thoſe Precepts the Learned them- 
= M m 2 ſelves 
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ſelves have hot Diſputes. And in every State of Life 

is room for — Perfection. But now which 1 
reckon the moſt 18 of the Goſpel Precepts? Th. I be 
lieve that you find in the fifth of Marrhew which end; 
| Love your Enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for thoſe that perſecute you and revile you, that 
you may be the Children of your Father who is in Heaven, 
who maketh his Sun to ſhine upon the good and the evil, au 
ſendeth Rain upon the juſt and the unjuſt : therefore be » 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. Ph. You have 
anſwer d very pertinently ; but then our Father is rich and 
munificent to all People, asking nothing of any Man. Th, 
And fo are they bountiful too, but it is of ſpiritual thingy, of 
Hrayers and good Works, in which they are very rich. Ph, 
I would there were among them more Examples of tht 
elical Charity, that returns Bleſſings for Curſings, and 
Good for Evil. What is the meaning of that celebrated 
Saying of Pope Alexander, "Tis ſafer to affront the mol 
powerful Prince, than any one ſingle Franciſcan or Doi 
mican ? Th. It is lawful to avenge an Injury offer'd to the 
Dignity of the Order ; and what is done 3 of then 
is done to the whole Order. Ph. But why not rather the 
Good that is done to one, is done to the whole Order ? An 
why ſhall not an Injury done to one Chriſtian engage | 
Chriſtendom in Revenge? Why did not St. Paul, whe 
he was beaten and ſtoned, call for Succour againſt the Er 
mies of his apoſtolical Character? Naw, if according tt 
the Saying of our Saviour, it be more bleſſed to give tba 
receive, certainly he that lives and teaches well, and gi 
of his own to thoſe that are in want, is much Tat 
he that is only on the receiving hand; or otherwiſe St. Paul 

Boaſt of preaching the Jos gratis is vain and idle. 
ſeems to me to be the beſt Proof of an ev ical Diſpoi 
tion, that Perſons are not angry when reproached, and ni 
a Chriſtian Charity for thoſe that ill deſerve it. Wit 
great matter is it for a Man to relinquiſh ſomething of 
own, to live better upon that which is another Bod) h U 
do reſerve to himſelf a Defire of Revenge? The World 
full every where of this half-ſhod, rope-girt ſort of Pec 
but there is ſcarce one of them to be found that preſſes i 
that which Chriſt calls Perfection, and the Apoſtles c 
ſtantly practiſed. Th. I am no Stranger to the Stories l 
wicked Perſons tell of them; but for my own part, W* 
ever I ſee the ſacred Habit, I think the — of God! 
by; and count that a happy Houſe, whoſe Threſhold is m 
worn by their Feet. Ph. And I am of opinion, that Wo 
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ve no where more fruitful than where theſe Men are moſt 
familiar. But I beg St. Frencir's Pardon, Theotimus, for 
being ſo much out of the way. I really took their Habit 
to be no more than a Garment, nor one jot better than a 
Sailors Jacket, or a Shoemaker's Coat, ſetting aſide the Holi- 
ne of the Perſon that wears it. As the Touch of our Sa- 
viour's Garment cured the Woman with the bloody Iſſue; » 
or elſe I could not ſatisfy myſelf whether I was to thank the 
Weaver, or the Taylor, for the Virtue of it. Th. Without 
doubt he that gives the Form gives the Virtue. Ph. Well 
then, for time to come PTll live more merrily, and not tor- 
ment my ſelf with the Fear of Hell, the Tediouſneſs of 


Conftfion, or the Torment of Repentance. 
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ECC 
5 AMICITIA, or Friendſhip. | 


The ARGUMENT. 
Amicitia treats of the Sympathy and Antipathy of things, 
A Serpent is an Enemy to Mankind and Lizards : He 
loves Milk, hates the Smell of Garlick. A Crocodile is a 
mortal Enemy to Mankind. A Dolphin is a greater 
Lover of them. Every kind of Animal by mere inſtinft 
fears its Enemy. A Horſe mortally hates a Bear. An 
Elephant loves a Man wonderfully, but hates a Dra- 
gon, a Mouſe,and a Swallow, A Dog is a very friendly 
Creature to Man, and a Wolf as great an Enemy, |q 
that the very ſight of him ſtrikes a Man dumb. A 
Spider is a great Enemy to a Serpent and a Toad, A 
Toad is cured immediately by eating of Plantane. The 
Hiſtory of a Monk that was reſcued by a Toad. An 
Ape is very fearful of a Fertoiſe ; an Acantbis of an 
Aſs, a Beetle of an Eagle; a Dove of a Hawk. A 
Lion is ſtruck with fear by the crowing of a Cock. A 
Monkey admir#s Coneys. The Boxtree chaſes away Ser- 
pents. Moths are turned into Butter flies, and being 
dead are ſenſible of the Touch of a Spider. Even a dead 
Body adetefts a Murderer. An Oak bas an Enmity to 
an Olive-iree, and a Walnut- tree; a Vine to a Cole- 
wort, Garlick is very friendly to Lillies. Rivers have 
their Antipathy : Winds, Stars, and Genu, are ſome 
of them friendly, others noxious. Oxen love one Com- 
panion, but hate another. Men have a ſecret Antipathy 
againſt ſome Perſons. Boys themſelves love one Play- 
follow, but ſhun the Company of another. Eraſmus at 
eight years of age had a mortal Averſion to a Lyar, 
by ſome ſecret Guidance of Nature. Every one ought 
to avoid that way of Livelybood, that he has a natural 


Averſion to. We ought to have Charity for all, but 
Familiarity with very few. 
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EPHORINUS and JOHN. 


Ep. [ Often admire with my ſelf what God Nature conſulted 

when it intermixt certain ſecret Amities and Enmi- 
ties in all things, for which there is no probable Reaſon to be 
given, unleſs for her own Entertainment, as we ſet Cocks 
and Quails a fighting to make us Dh don't 
very well take in what you aim at. Eph. Well then, II 
tell you in familiar Inſtances: You know that Serpents ge- 
nerally are Enemies to Mankind. Joh. I know there is an 
old Enmity betwixt them and us, and an irreconcileable 
one ; which will be ſo as long as we remember that unlucky 
Apple. Eph. Do you know the Lizard? Foh. Why not? 
Eph. There are very large green ones in Italy. This Crea- 
ture is by Nature very friendly to Mankind, and an utter 
Enemy to Serpents. 2 How does this appear? Eph. 
Which way ſoever a Man turns his Face they will gather 
about him, turn their Heads toward him, look ſtedfaflly in 
his Face, and view him a long time: If he ſpits, they will 
lick up his Spittle ; nay, I have ſeen em drink up a Boy's 
Piſs. They ſuffer themſelves to be handled by Boys, and 
will ſuffer themſelves to be hurt by them without doing 
them any harm; and if you put em to your Mouth, they 
love to lick your Spittle; but if you catch them, and ſet 
them a fighting together, it is wonderful to ſee how fierce 
they are, and will not at all meddle with him that ſet them 
a fighting. If any one is walking in the Fields in a hollow 
Way, by ruſtling the Buſhes ſometimes in one place, and 
ſometimes in another, they will make him take notice of them. 
One that is not acquainted with it, would think were 
N when you look at them they turn their Heads to 
look at you till you ſtand ſtill; F you go on, they follow you; 
and if a Man be doing any thing, they will make him take 


notice of them. You would think they were ſporting, and 


mightil — with the Sight of a Man. Job. Tis 
very admirable. Eph. I ſaw once a very large and charming 
een Lizard fighting with a Serpent, at the Entrance of a 

ole; I wondred at firſt what was the meaning of it, for 
I could not ſee the Serpent; an Italian told me that the 
Serpent was within; by and by the Lizard comes to us, as 
it were ſhewing us her Wounds, and begging a Remedy, and 
did not only ſuffer her ſelf to be touch'd, but as often as we 
ſtood ſtill the ſtood ſtill, viewing us very earneſtly. The 
Serpent had almoſt gnawed away one of her Sides, and of 


green had made it red. Joh. Had I been there, ſhould 


M m 4 7 have 
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have had a mind to avenge the Lizard's Quarrel. Eph. But 
her Enemy had hid herſelf in the bottom of the Hole: But 
ſome Days afcer we had the Pleaſure to ſee her revenge her- 
ſelf. Job. I am glad at my Heart; but prithee how was 
it > Ep. We happened to be walking near the ſame Place, 
and the Serpent had been drinking at a Spring hard by, 
for it was ſo violent hot Weather, that we were fle to pe- 
riſh with Thirſt. A Boy of about thirteen Years old, the 
Man's Son where we lodg'd, having fled from Bononia for 
fear of the Peſtilence, 0 ak very luckily to come by, 
with a Hay-rake upon his Shoulder; as ſoon as he ſaw the 
Serpent he cries out. Foh. Perhaps for Fear. Ep. No, for 
Joy, rejoicing that he had found the Enemy. The Boy 
ſtrikes him with the Rake, the Serpent rolls himſelf up; 
but he laid on, till, having broke his Head, the Serpent 
ſtrerch'd himſelf out, which they never do, but when they 
are dying ; thar's the reaſon that you have heard the A 
logiſt, concerning a Crab-fiſh, who killing a Serpent S 
was his Enemy, when he ſaw him ſtretch d out, * thus, 
You ought to have gone ſo when you were alive. Job. That 
was bravely done : bur how then? Ep. The Boy takes him 
upon his Rake, and hangs him upon a Shrub over the Cave, 
and in a few Days time we ſaw the Leaves tincturd with the 
Blood of the Serpent. The Husbandmen of that Place re- 
lated to us a wonderful ſtrange thing for a certain Truth; 
that the Countrymen, being weary ſometimes, ſleep in that 
Field, and have ſometimes with them a Pitcher of Milk, 
Which ſerves boch for Victuals and Drink; that Serpents are 
great Lovers of Milk, and ſo it often happens, that they come 
in their way: But they have a Remedy for that. Fob. oy 
what is it? Ep. They dawb the Brims of the Pitcher wi 
Garlick, and the Smell of that drives away theSerpents. Fob. 
What does Horace mean then, when he ſays Garlick is a 
Poiſon more hurtful than Henbane, when you ſay it is an An- 
tidote againſt Poiſon ? Ep. But hear a little, I have ſome- 
thing to tell you that is worſe than that : They often cr 
{lily into the Mouth of a Man, that lies ſleeping with his Mou 
open, and ſo wind themſelves into his Stomach. Job. And, 
does not a Man die immediately, that has entertain'd ſuch 
a Gueſt? Ep. No, but lives moſt miſerably ; nor is there 
any Remedy, but to feed the Man with Milk, and other 
Things that the Serpent loves. Foh. What, no Remedy 
| 2 ſuch a Calamity? Ep. Yes, to eat abundance of 
rligk. Foh. No wonder then, Mowers love Garlick. 
Ep. But thoſe that are tired with Heat and Labour, 


have their Remedy another way; for, when they are 
in 


LAS 
in danger of this Misfortune, often a Lizard, 
bt ke N. ſaves a Fon, Fob. _ can he fave 
him . en he perceives a Serpent lyi rdue, in 
wait for hs Man, he runs about upon the Marys Neck and 
Face, and never gives over, till he has waked the Man by 
' tickling him, and clawing him gently with his Nails; and 
aſſoon as the Man wakes, and ſees the Lizard near him, he 
knows the Enemy is ſomewhere not far off in Ambuſcade ; 
and looking about, ſeizes him. Joh. The wonderful Power 
of Nature! Ep. Now, there is no living Creature that is ſo 
= an Enemy to a Man as a Crocodile, who oftentimes 
ours Men whole, and aſſiſts his Malice by an Artifice; 
having ſucked in Water, he makes the Paths {lippery where 
they go to the Nile to draw Water, and when they fall down, 
there ſwallows em up. Nor can = be ignorant, that Dol- 
phins, that live in a quite different Element, are great Lovers 
of Men. Foh. I have heard a very famous Story of a Boy 
who was beloved by one; and a more famous one than that, 
about Arion. Ep. Beſides that, in catching Mullets the 
Fiſhermen make uſe of the Aſſiſtanee of Dolphins inſtead of 
Dogs; and when they have caught their Prey, give them 
Part for their Pains. Nay, more than that, — ſuffer them 
ſelves to be chaſtiſed, if they commit m_ ault in their 
hunting them. They frequently appear to Mariners at Sea, 
rejoicing and playing upon the top of the Waves; ſometimes 
ſwimming to the Ship tides, and leaping over the ſpread Sails, 
they are fo _—— with the Converſation of Men. Bur 
again, as a Dolphin is fo very great a Lover of Men; fo he 
is a mortal Enemy to the Crocodile. He goes out of the 
Sea, and dares to venture into the River Nie, where the 
Crocodile domineers, and attacks the monſtrous Animal that 
is defended with Teeth, Claws, and Scales more impenetra- 
ble than Iron; when he himſelf is not very well framed for 
biting neither, his Mouth inclining to his Breaft : Yet, for 
all that, he runs violently upon his Enemy, and coming near 
him, diyeth down on a ſudden, gets under his Belly, and 
ing up his Fins, pricks him in the ſoft Part of his Belly ; 
which is the only Place he can be wounded in. Joh. It is 
a wonderful thing, that an Animal ſhould know his Enemy, 
tho he never ſaw him before in his Life; and to know, both 
why he ſhould be atrack'd, and where he can be hurt, and 
how to defend himſelf, when a Man has not that Faculty; 
who would not have Senſe enough to be afraid of a Baſilisk, 
unlefs he were warned before-hand, and taught by h@ing 
received Harm. Ep. A Horſe, you know, is a Creature de- 
Yoted to the Service of Man; and there is a capital —_— 


— 
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between him and a Bear, that is an Enemy to Man: He 
knows his Enemy, tho he has never ſeen him before, and pre- 
ſently prepares himſelf to engage him. Job. What Arms 
he fight with? Ep. Rather with Art than Strength : He leaps 
peer the Enemy, and ſtrikes his hind Legs on his Head, 

Bear, on the other hand, claws at the ſoft Part of the 
Horſe's Belly. The Poiſon of an Aſp is incurable to a Man; 
and the Ichneumon makes war with the Aſp, and is likewiſe 
a mortal Enemy to the Crocodile. An Elephant is alſo very 
well affected toward Mankind; for they very kindly ſhew 
the Way to a Traveller that has happened to loſe it; and 
they know and love their Teacher. e are likewiſe Ex- 
amples of an extraordinary Love toward Mankind : For, one 
of them fell in love with an Ægyptian Maid that fold Gar- 
lands; and another lov'd Menander of Syracuſe ſo affectio- 
ately, that ke would not eat his Victuals when he was out 
of his fight. But not to mention any more of this na- 
ture, tho there is abundance related: When King Bocchus 
had a mind to exerciſe his Cruelty ot 30 Perſons, he 
determined to expoſe them, bound to Stakes, to ſo many 
Elephants; but they that were ſent out among the Ele. 

ts, to provoke them, could never bring them to be Exe- 
cutioners of the King's Cruelty. There is likewiſe a very 
deſtructive Antipathy between this Creature, ſo friendly to 
Mankind, and the Indian Dragons, which are reported to be 
the largeſt that are; ſo that they oftentimes both periſh in 
the Engagement. There is the like Diſagreement between 
the Eagle and the leſſer Dragon, altho it is harmleſs towards 
Men; as it has been reported to have borne amorous Aﬀec- 
tions towards certain Maidens. There is likewiſe a deadly 
Enmity between the Eagle and the Cymindis, or Night- 
Hawk. And alſo an Elephant hates a Mouſe, a troubleſom 
Creature to Mankind, and won't touch a Bit of Provender 
that it ſees a Mouſe in; nor is there any manifeſt Cauſe 
why it hates him ſo: It is with good Reaſon it hates the 
Horſe-leech ; becauſe if it ha to ſup it up in its Drink, 
it torments him miſerably. ere is ſcarce any Animal that 
is more friendly to Man than a Dog is, nor a greater Enemy 
to him than a Wolf, ſo that a Man loſes his Speech if he 
ſees him; and between theſe two there is the utmoſt Diſcord; 
as a Wolf is the moſt bitter Enemy to Sheep, which have their 
dependance merely upon the Providence of Mankind, whoſe 
Card it is to defend this hartnleſs Creature made for the Nou- 
riſhment of Man. They are all in Arms againſt the Wolf, 25 
againſt the commonEneiny of Mankind, eſpecially the whole 


Army of Dogs; fo that it is grown into a Proverb, I/ 92 
J 
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you ub more quarter than a Dog does to a Wolf. The Sea- 
Hare is an incurable Poiſon to Mankind, if any body taſte it 
unawares; again, on the other hand, the Touch of a Man is 
Death to that Hare. A Panther is a very fierce Beaſt to- 
wards a Man; and yet is ſo afraid of a Hyzna, that it does 
not dare to engage him; and hence they ſay, that if any 
body carry a Piece of a Hyæna Skin about him, a Panther 
won't ſet upon him, there is ſuch a Sagacity in their natural 
Senſe: and they add alſo, that if you their two Skins 
one over againſt the other, the Panther Hair will fall off. 
A Spider is an Animal that is one of a Man's own Family, 
but is very deſtructive to a Serpent; ſo that if he happpen to 
ſee a Serpent 1 himſelf under a Tree, it will ſpin down 
and fix his Sting ſo ſharply in his Forehead, that the t 
will roll himſelf up, and die at laſt. I have heard it told by 
thoſe that have ſeen it, that there is the like Enmity be- 
tween a Toad and a Spider; but that the Toad cures him- 
ſelf, when he is wounded, by biting of a Plantane Leaf. Pl 
tell you an Emnghſb Story: I ſuppoſe you know tis the Cuſ- 
tom there to ſtrew the k loor with green Ruſhes; a certain 
Monk had carried ſome Bundles of theſe Ruſhes into his 
Chamber, to ſtrew them at his leiſure; and happening to 
take a ns, Par Dinner, a great Toad creeps out and gets 
upon his Mouth while he lay aſleep, fixing his Feet, two u 
on his upper and two upon his under Lip. To draw off 
Toad was certain Death ; to let him be there was worſe than 
Death it ſelf. Some perſuaded that the Monk ſhould be 
carried and laid upon his Back in the Window where a great 
Spider had his Web. It was done: The Spider 2 
ſeeing her Enemy, ſpins down, darts her Sting into Toad, 
and runs up again to her Web; the Toad ſwelled, but was 
not gotten off. The Spider ſpins down a ſecond time, and 
ou him another Wound; it ſwells more, but till is alive: 
e Spider repeats it a third time; then the Toad takes off 
his Feet and drops off dead. This piece of Service the Spi- 
der did her ord. Job. you tell me a wonderful 
Story. Ep. T'll tell you now not what I have heard, but 
what I have ſeen with my own Eyes. An Ape has an un- 
meaſurable Averſion to a Tortoiſe; a certain Perſon gave 
me a Specimen of this when I was at Rome: He ſet a Tor- 
toiſe upon the Head of his Servant, and put his Hat upon it, 
and then brought him to the Monkey ; the Ape preſently, 
with much Alacrity, leaps upon the Lad's Shoulders togcatch 
Lice in his Head, and taking off his Hat ſpies the Tortoiſe. 
It was amazing to ſee wich what Horror he leap'd away, 


how frighted he was, and with what Fearfulneſs he _ . 
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back to ſee whether the Tortoiſe follow'd him or not. There 
was likewiſe another Specimen: The Tortoiſe was tied to 
the Monkey's Chain, that he could not avoid ſeeing him. It 
is incredible how much he was tormented ; he was almoſt 
dead with Fear : ſometimes turning his Back, he would en- 
deavour to beat off the Tortoife with his hinder Feet; ar 
laſt, he piſs'd and ſhit towards him all that was in his Belly, 
and with the Fright fell into ſuch a Fever, that we were 
forced to let him looſe, and put him into a Bath made of 
Wine and Water. Joh. There was no Reaſon that the Mon- 
key ſhould be afraid of the Tortoiſe. Ep. There may, per- 
haps, be ſomething natural in it, that we are not acquainted 
with. Why a Linnet ſhould hate an Afs, is eaſily accounted 
for; becauſe he rubs himſelf againſt the Thorns, and eats off 
the Flowers of the Hedge where ſhe makes her Neſt; 
and ſhe is fo affrighted at the Sight of an Af, that if ſhe 
hear him bray, tho? it be a great way off, ſhe throws down 
her Eggs, and her young ones fall out of the Neſt for fear. 
But however, ſhe does not ſuffer him to paſs unrevenged, 
Fob. How can a Linnet do any hurt to an Aſs? Ep. She 
pecks his ſore Back, that is gall'd with Blows and Burdens, 
and the ſoft part of his Noſe. We may alfo at the 
Cauſe, why there is a mutual Grudge between the Fox and 
the Kite, becauſe the ravenous Fowl is always laying wait 
to catch the Foxes Whelps; and very likely, on the other 
hand, that the Fox does the ſame by her young ones; which 
is the Cauſe of the Diſſenſion between the Rat and the 
Heron. And the fame Reaſon may be given for the Enmity 
between the little Bird call'd a Merlin and the Fox ; the Mer- 
lin breaks the Crows ; the Foxes: perſecute them, and 
they the Foxes, pecking their Whelps, which the Crows ſee. 
ing, join their Aſſiſtance, as againſt a common Enemy. But I 
can't find out any Reaſon, why the Swan and the Eagle, the 
Raven and the Green-Bird, the Rook and the Owl, the E 
and the Wren, ſhould hate one another; unleſs it be, that 
the latter hates the Eagle becauſe he is called the King of 
Birds. Why ſhould an Owl be an Enemy to ſmall Birds, a 
Weeſel to a Crow, a Turtle-Dove to a Candle-Fly, the Ich- 
neumon (Indian Rats) * to the Spiders call'd Phalangiæ, 
Ducks to Sea-Gulls, the — to Buzzard-Hawk, the 
Wolf to the Lian? And beſides, = ſhould Rars have an 
Averſion to a Tree where Ants are? by is there ſo irrecon- 
cileable an Enmity between a Beetle and an Eagle? For the 
Fable was framed from the Nature of that Animal. Hence 
it is, that near to Olynthus, in a certain Place, Beetles will 


not live if they are brought inta it. And then again, — 
iv 
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between Creatures that live in the Water ; what Reaſon is thers 

why the Mullet and the Pike mutually hate one another, as 

the Conger and _ » that gnaw one another's Tails > The 

Lobſter has ſuch an Hatred to the Polypus, that if it chance 

to ſee, it near him, he dies with Fear. On the contrary, a 

certain hidden Affection of Good-will has united other Crea- 

tures, as Peacocks and Doves, Turtles and Parrots, Black- 

birds — 2 2 and Ty who _ aſſiſt 

one another agai ox; the and Kite againſt 

the Triorche, which is a kind of — a common Ene- 
my to em. The Muſculus, a little Fiſh ſwimming before 
the Whale, is a Guide to him; nor does it appear why he 
is thus ſerviceable to him. For, that the Crocodile opens his 
Jaws for the little Wren, is not to be attributed to Friend- 
ſhip, when either Creature is led by its own Advantage. The 
Crocodile loves to have his Teeth cleanſed, and therefore 
embraces the Pleaſure of having them pick'd; and the Wren 
ſeeks her Food, feeding upon the Fragments of Fiſh that 
ſtick in the other's Teeth : And for the ſame Reaſon, a 
Crow rides upon a Sow's Back. There is ſuch a ſtubborn 
Enmity between the Anthus and Ægythus, that it is affirmed 
their Blood will not mingle one with the other: Juſt as it is 
related of other Birds, that their Feathers will conſume away 
if they be mingled with thoſe of the Eagle. A Hawk is a 
deadly Enemy to the Dove-kind, but the little Bird the 
Keſtrel defends them ; for a Hawk is wonderfully afraid ei- 
ther to ſee or hear that Bird. Nor are the Pigeons ignorant 
of this; whereſoever the Keſtrel has her Neſt, they'll never 
leave that Place, relying upon their Defenders. Who can 
give a Reaſon why a Keſtrel ſhould be ſo friendly to Pigeons, 
or why a Hawk ſhould be fo afraid of a Keſtrel? And as a 
very little Animal is ſometimes a Safeguard to a great Beaſt ;; 
ſo on the contrary, a very little one is often a Deſtruction to 
a great one. There is a little Fiſh in the form of a Scorpi- 
on, and of the Size of the Fiſh Quaquiner ; he ſometimes 
ſticks his Sting into the Fin of Tunnies, that often are 
bigger than a Dolphin, and puts them to that Torture, that 
they ſometimes leap into Ships; and the ſame he does to the 
Mullet. What ſhould be the Reaſon that a Lion, that is ter- 
rible to all Animals, ſhould be ſtruck with Fear at hearing a 
Cock crow? Job. That I may not be altogether ſhot-free 
in this Entertainment, III tell you what I faw with my own 
Eyes, in the Houſe of that famous Engli/bhman Sir Thomas 
Moor : He kept in his Houſe a large Monkey, who, that he 
might the ſooner get well of a Wound he had received, was 


ſuffer d to go looſe. At the end of the Garden there were 
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Rabbets kept in Hutches, and a Weeſel uſed to watch them 
very narrowly. The Monkey fitting aloof off, quietly, as 
tho unconcern'd, obſervd all his Motions, till he ſaw the 
Rabbets were in no danger from him. But perceiving the 
Weeſel had looſened a din the back part of the Hutch, 
and that now they were in er to be attack d in the 
Rear, and ſo be made a Prey to their Enemy, the Ape runs, 
jumps up on the Plank, and put it into its tormer place, with 
as much Dexterity as any Man could have done. From 
whence tis plain, that Apes are great Lovers of this Ani- 
mal. So the Coneys, not knowing their own Danger, that 
uſed to kiſs their Enemy thro . 55 Grate, were preſerved 
the 22 Apes are mightily delighted with all young 

helps, and love to hug them, and carry them about in 
their Arms. Eph. But that good- natur d Monkey did really de- 
ſerve to be made amends for his Kindneſs. Job. And he 
was too. Eph. How? Foh. He found there a Piece ot Bread 
that had, I ſuppoſe, been thrown there by the Children, 
which he took up and eat. Ep. But it ſeems moſt admira- 
ble to me, that this kind of Sympathy and Antipathy, as 
the Greeks call a natural Affection of Friendſhip and Enmity, 
ſhould be found even in things that have neither Lite nor 
Senſe. I omit to mention the Aſh-Tree, the very Shadow 
of which a Serpent can't endure; ſo that how far ſoever it 
22 if you make a Circle of Fire of the ſame Bigneſs, 
t will ſooner go into the Fire than into the Shadow 

the Tree. For there are Examples innumerable of this 
kind. Moths included in Parchment, are transformed into 
Butterflies, by ſome ſecret Workmanſhip of Nature, tho” they 
| ſeem as if they were dead, and ſtir not if you touch them, 
unleſs a Spider creep near them; then only they appear to 
be alive : They can't feel the Touch of a Mans inger; but 
they feel the Feet of a very ſmall Animal crawling. Joh. 
An Inſect, before it is alive, can be ſenſible of his capital 
Enemy. That which is related concerning Perſons murdered 
is very like this; to whom if other Perſons approach, there 
is no Alteration; but if he that killed them comes nigh, 

| Preſently Blood flows freſh out of the Wound; and, they ſay, 
that by this Token the Author of a Murder has been often 
diſcovered. Ep. What you have heard, as to that matter, is 
no ahora R ut, not to * 1 1 do 
we not y Experience, that there is a mi Hagrec» 
ment between an Oak and an Olive-Tree, Tt —＋ will 
both die if they bePlanted into the Ground of each other? 
And that an Oak is ſo oppoſite to a Walnut-Tree, that it will 
die tho? it be ſer at a good diſtance from it; and * a 
| ut» 
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Walnut-Tree is hurtful to moſt forts of Plants and Trees. 
Again, tho a Vine will twine its Sprigs round all other things 

e, yet it ſhuns a Colewort; and, as tho? it were ſenſible of 
it, turns it ſelf another way, as if ſome Perſon gave the Vine 
notice that his Enemy was near at hand. The Juice of 
Coleworts is a thi 
be eaten againſt Drunkenneſs: But the Colewort has its 
Enemy too; for, if it be ſet near the Herb called Sow-bread, 
or wild Marjoram, it will wither preſently. There is the like 
Diſpoſition between Hemlock and Wine; as Hemlock is Poi- 
ſon to a Man, ſo is Wine to Hemlock. What ſecret Com- 
merce is there between the Lilly and the Garlick, that 
growing near to one another, they ſeem, as it were, mutually 
to congratulate one another? The Garlick is the ſtronger, 
but the Lilly- flower ſmells the ſweeter. Why ſhould I ſpeak 
of the Marriage of Trees one with another ? the Females be- 
ing barren unleſs the Male grows near them. Oil will only 
mix with Chalk; and both of them have an Antipathy to 
Water. Pitch attracts Oil, tho they are both fat things. All 
things but Gold ſwim in Quickſilver, and that only draws it 
to itſelf and embraces it. What Senſe of Nature is that 
which ſeems to be in a Diamond, that will reſiſt every thing 
that is hard, but grow ſoft in a Goat's Blood? Nay, you 
may ſee an Antipathy even in Poiſons themſelves. A Scor- 
pion, if it chance to creep thro Henbane, grows pale and be- 
numbed. And the Herb Ceraſtis is ſo noxious to a Scorpion, 
that he that handles the Seed of it, may take a Scorpion 
into his Hand. There are abundance of things of this kind, 
but the Conſideration of them more Properly belongs to 
Phyſicians. What a mighty Power of either Sympathy or 
Antipathy is there between the Steel and the Loadſtone, 
that a Matter heavy by Nature ſhould run to, and cleave to 
a Stone, as tho it ifſed it ; and without touching it, ſhould 
fly backward? And as to Water, which readily mingles 
with all things, but moſt of all with it ſelf; yet there are 
ſome Waters which, as tho' they hated one another, will not 
mix; as for inſtance, the River flowing into the Lake 
Fucinus, runs over it; as Addua does to Larius, as Ticinus to 
Verbanus, Mincius to Benacus, Ollius to Sevinus, Rho- 
danus to Lemanus : ſome of which for many Miles only car- 
ry their hoſpitable Streams thro em, and 7 out juſt as much 
and no more than they came in. The River Tygris flows 
into the Lake Aretbuſa, and is carried thro' it like a Paſ- 
ſenger, that neither the Colour, the Fiſh, nor the Na- 
ture of the Water intermixes one with the other. And be- 
ſides, whereas other Rivers generally ſeem as it wan» 
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haſte to low into the Sea; yet ſome Rivers, as tho' they had 
an Averſion to it before they come at it, hide themſelves in 
the Earth. There is ſomething of a like Nature to be ob- 
ſerved concerning the Winds; the South Wind is peſtilential 
to Mankind ; the North Wind, on the contrary, healthful ; 
one collects the Clouds, the other ſcatters them. And if we 
may believe Aſtrologers, there is a certain Sympathy and 
— — in the very Stars themſelves, ſome are Reni to 
Mankind, and others hurtful; and ſome are helpful to a 
Man againſt the Influences of the noxious ones : So that 
there is nothing in Nature, but by theſe Sympathies and An- 
tipathies, brings a Man Injuries and Der way Job. And 
perhaps you may firid ſomething above the Skies too ; for if 
we believe the Magi, there are two Genius t, a good and 2 
bad, that attend every Man. Ep. I think it's very well, 
and enough for us that we are got ſo fat as Heaven, without 
_ over the Limits of it. But let us return to Oxen 
and Horſes. Joh. In truth you make a very fine Tranſi- 
.tion. Ep. It is the more admirable to us, that in the fame 
Species of Animals we find manifeſt Footſteps of Sympathy 
and Antipathy, no Cauſe of it appearing: For ſo your 
Horſe-Courſers and Herdſmen endeavour to perſuade us, that 
in the fame Paſtures, and the ſame Stable, one Horſe ſhall 
defire to have one Horſe nigh him, and won't endure ano- 
ther. Indeed, I am of Opinion, that there is the like Af- 
fection in all kind of living Creatures, beſides the Favour of 
Sex; but is in no Kind fo evident, as it is in Man. For” 
what Catullus expreſſes of his Voluſius, concerning his Af- 
fection of Mind, is manifeſt in a great many others: 


I love thee not, Voluſius ; and if thou askeſt why ? 
T love thee not, Voluſius, is all I can reply. 


But in adult Perſons, a Perſon may conjecture another Cauſe : 
In Children that are only led by the Senſe of Nature, what 
can it be that makes a Child love one fo dearly, and have 
ſuch an Averſion to another? I my ſelf, when | was a Boy 
not eight Years of Age, happen'd to fall into the Acquain- 
tance of one of my own Age, or perhaps a Year older, of ſo 
vain a Humour, that upon every occaſion he would invent, 
without ſtudy, moſt monſtrous Lyes. If he met a Woman, 
he would ſay to me, Do you ſee that Woman? I anſwered 
Yes, I ſee her. Why, ſays he, I have lain with her ten times. 
If we went over a narrow Bridge, nigh a Mill, when he — 
ceiv'd me ſhock d at the fight of the Water looking black 


by reaſon of the Depth, he d ſay, I fell into this Place _ 
| what 
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what ſay you to that? And there I found the dead Body of a 
Man, with a Purſe tied about him, and three Rings in it. 
And thus he would do continually. And tho' it is common 
for others to be delighted with ſuch Romances as theſe, I 
abhorr'd him more than a Viper, and knew no Reaſon for it, 
but only a certain hidden Inſtin& in Nature. Nor was this 
only temporary; but to this very Day I fo naturally hate 
thoſe vain lying Perſons, that at the very ſight of them I 
zerceive my whole Conſtitution to be ſhock'd. Homer takes 
N otice of ſomething of the like Nature in Achilles, when he 
ſays he hated Lies as much as the Gates of Hell. But tho 
I was born with this natural Diſpoſition ; yet, contrary to it, 
I ſeem to have been born to have to do with Liars and Im- 
poſtors thro? the whole Courſe of my Life. Joh. But I don't 
take in what this tends to. Ep. Il tell you in a few words: 
+ There are ſome that fetch their Felicity from Magical Arts, 
others from the Stars ; I think there is no ſurer way of com- 
ing at it, than if every one would abſtain from that ſort of 
Life that he has a natural Averſion to, and betake him- 
ſelf to that he has a natural Inclination to, always ex- 
cluding thoſe Things that are diſhoneſt; and that he would 
withdraw himſelf from the Converſation of thoſe, whoſe Diſ- 
ſition he perceives does not agree with his own; and join 
himſelf with ſuch as he finds he has a natural Propenſity to. 
Joh. If that were done, there would be Friendſhip between 
ſome few. Ep. Chriſtian Charity extends itſelf to all ; but 
Familiarity is to be contracted with but few: And he that 
does no hurt to any Body, tho' he be bad, and would re- 
joice if he would grow better, in my Opinion, loves all as 
becomes a Chriſtian to do. 


Nan PROBLE- 
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PROBLEM 4. 
The ARGUMENT. 


Problema treats of what is heavy and light. That the 
Earth is the Center of heavy Bodies. What Earth 
is heavieſt, and what is lighteſt. Why Lead is hea- 
vier than a Stone ; Gold beavier than Lead. No- 
thing is mort liquid than Honey and Oil. A lean 
Man is heavier than a fat one; a Man that's faſt- 
ing, than one that has eat his Dinner But Cin is 
the heavieſt Thing of all. 


CURIOad ALPHIUS. 


Cu. I Should be glad to learn ſomething of you who are 
well skill'd in many things, if it would not be trou- 
bleſome to you to inform me. Al. Well, Curio, go on 
then, propoſe what Queſtions you have a Mind to, and be 
in Fact what you are in Name. Cu. I ſhan't take it amiſs to 
be calld Curio, ſo you don't put that Monoſyllable ſus [a 
Sow] to it, that is hateful both to Venus and Minerva, and 
makes it Curioſus. Al. Speak out then. Cu. I have a 
mighty Mind to know what we call Heavy and Light. Al. I 
may as well ask you what Hot and Cold is too: you ſhould 
rather put that Queſtion to a Porter than to me ; or rather 
to an Ass, who will tell you when the Burden is heavy by 
hanging his Ears. Cu. I expect a Solution, not ſuch a one 
as an Aſs can give, but ſuch as becomes a Philoſopher, an 
Alpheus himſelt. Al. Heavy is that which naturally tends 
downwards, and light that which mounts upwards. Cu. How 
comes it about then that the Antipodes who are under us, 
don't fall into the Sky that is under them? Al. They may 
as well wonder why you don't fall into the Heaven that is 
not under you but over you ; for the Heaven is above all that 
are comprehended within it: nor are the Antipodes under 
you any more than you above them. Nay, you might rather 
wonder why the Rocks, that the Earth of the Antipodes 
ſuſtains, don't break and fall into Heaven. Cu. What then is 
the natural Center of heavy Bodies? and on the other hand, 
of light Bodies? Al. All heavy things are by a natural Mo- 
tion 
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tion carried towards the Earth, and light things towards Hea- 
ven: I do not ſpeak of a violent or animal Motion. Cu. Why, 
is there then a Motion that is called an animal one? Al. Ves, 
there is. Cu. What is it? Al. It is that which is carried 
according to the four Situations of the Body, forward, back- 
ward, to the right and left, and in a Circle; and in the be- 
ginning and end is ſwifter, and ſloweſt in the middle; for in 
the beginning, Vigor adds Alacrity, and near the end the 
Hope of coming to what the Animal aims at. Cu. I cant 
tell how it is with other Animals; but I have got a Maid- 
ſervant who is weary before ſhe begins, and tired before ſhe 
ends. But return to what you begun. A. I fay, heavy 
things are carried downward by a natural Motion ; and by 
how much the heavier any thing is, by ſo much a ſwifter 
Motion it is carried towards the Earth; and by how much the 
lighter it is, by ſo much the ſwifter Motion it is carried to- 
ward Heaven. Ir is quite otherwiſe in a violent Motion, which 
being ſwift at firſt, grows ſlower by degrees; and contrary in 
a natural Motion; as an Arrow ſhot into the Air, and a Stone 
falling from on high. Cu. I uſed to think that Men ran about 
won the Globe of the Earth, like little Ants on a great 
Bal; they ſtick upon it every where, and none fall off. Al. 

That is to be attributed to the Ruggedneſs of the Globe, 

and a certain Roughneſs in the Feet of the Ants, which, 

indeed, is common to all Inſects in a manner; and laſtly,” to 

bo the Lightneſs of their Bodies. If you don't believe me, 
make a glaſs Globe very ſmooth and ſleek ; you will ſee that 
only thoſe Ants don't fall that are at the upper part of it. 
c. If any God ſhould bore thro? the Center of the Earth, 
ite down to the Antipodes, in a perpendicular Line, and 
Coſmographers uſe to repreſent the Situation of the Globe 

if the Earth, and a Stone were let fall into it, whither would 
go? Al. To the Center of the Earth; there all heavy 
odies reſt, Cu. What if the Antipodes ſhould ler fall a 
one on their Side? Al. Then one Stone would meet the 
lier about the Center, and ſtop there. Cu. But hark you, 
Wat you ſaid juſt now be true, that a natural Motion by 
Progreſs grew more and more ſtrong, if nothing hinder, 
done or Lead caſt into the Hole, by reaſon of the Vehe- 
ace of its Motion it would paſs beyond the Center; and 
ng got beyond the Center, the Motion would grow more 
lent, Al. Lead would never come to the Center unleſs 
dere melted ; but a Stone, if it did paſs the Center with 
olent a Motion, would go at firſt more heavily, and re- 
n to the Center again, juſt as a Stone thrown up into the 
[&urns again to the Wr cu. But returning back again 
Iun2 
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-by its natural Motion, and again recovering Force, it would 
go beyond the Center, ww, os the — would never reſt. 
Al. It would lie till at laſt by running __ and then 
running back again till it came to an Equilibrium. Cu. But 
if there be no Vacuum in Nature, then that Hole muſt be 
full of Air, Al. Suppoſe it to be ſo. Cu. Then a Body 
that is by Nature heavy will hang in the Air. Al. Why 
not? As Steel does, being born up by the Loadſtone; what 
Wonder is it, that one Stone hang in the very middle ot 
the Air, when the whole Earth, loaden with ſo many 
Rocks, hangs after the ſame manner? Cu. But where is 
the Center of the Earth? Al. Where is the Center of x 
Circle? Cu. That is a Point that is indiviſible; if the Cen- 
ter of the Earth be ſo ſmall, whoſoever bores thro? the 
Center takes it away, and then heavy Bodies have no where 
to tend to. Al. Now you talk idly enough. Cu. Pry 
don't be angry; what I fay is for the fake of Information. 
If any one ſhould bore thro the Globe of the Earth, and not 
thro the Center it ſelf ; as ſuppoſe one hundred Furlo 
aſide of it, where would a Stone fall then? Al. It — 
not paſs ſtrait thro the whole. It would indeed go ſtrait, but 
to the Center; and ſo when it came to the middle, it would 
reſt in the Earth on the left Hand, if the Center were 1 
the left Hand. CA. But what is it that makes a Body heavy 
or light? Al. That's a — fit for God to anſwer, why 
he made Fire the lighteſt of all things, and Air next 0 
that; the Earth the heavieſt, and Water next to th. 
cu. Why then do watry Clouds hang in a lofty Air? 4 
Becauſe by the Attraction of the Sun they conceive a fe) 
Nature, as Smoke being forc'd by a violent Motion out 0 
green Wood. Cu. Why then do they ſometimes fall wil 
uch a Weight, that they level Mountains into a Plain? 4 
Concretion and Denfity add a Weight to them, and th 
may be imagin'd ſo to be borne up by the Air under the 
as à thin Plate of Iron is borne up upon the Surface of f 
Water. cu. Do you think then, that whatſoever has moſt 
a fiery Quality in it is lighteſt, and that which has moſt 
an earthy Quality heavieſt ? Al. You are right. Cl.! 
Air is not all of a Lightneſs, nor Earth all of a Hearing 
and it is the fame as to Water. Al. Nor is that frat 
ſince thoſe things you have mentioned are not pure 
ments, but tem of various Elements; ſo that 
probable, that Earth is the lighteſt that has the moſt 
or Air mixt with it, and thas Water heavieſt, that has 
which is heavieſt mixt with it; as, I think, Sea -Was 
and that whereof Salt is made: And, in like manner, 
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Air that is neareſt to Water or Earth is the heavieſt, or, at 


leaſt, it is certainly not ſo light as that which is farther from 
the Earth. Cu. Which has moſt of an earthy Quality in 


it, a Stone or Lead? Al, A Stone. Cu. And yet Lead is 


heavier than a Stone in proportion. Al. (The Denſity is the 
Cauſe.) That proceeds from its Solidity : For, a Stone is 
more porous, and ſo contains more Air in it than Lead does, 
Hence it is, that we ſee ſome ſort of dry Earth, which if you 
caſt into Water will ſwim, and not fink : So we ſee whole 
Fields floating ; being borne up by hollow Roots of Reeds 
and other marſhy Herbs, interwoven one with another. Cu. 
Perhaps it is from this Cauſe that a Pumice-Stone is ſo light. 
Al. Becauſe it is full of Pores, and very much burnt in the 
Fire; they are thrown out of burning Places. Cu. Whence 
is it that Cork is fo light? Al. That has been anſwer'd al- 


ready; the ſpungy Hollowneſs of it is the Cauſe. Cv. Which 


is heavieſt, or Gold? Al, Gold, in my Opinion. Cu. 
But yet Gold ſeerns to have more of a fiery Nature than 

d. Al. What, becauſe, as Pindar ſays, it ſhines by 
Night like Fire? Cu. Yes. Al. But Gold has the greater 
_— Cu. How is that found? Al. Goldſmiths will tell 
ou, that neither Silver, Lead, nor Copper, nor any ſuch 

ind of Metal, can be hammer'd out fo thin as Gold can. 
And, for the ſame Reaſon, Philoſophers gather, that there is 
nothing more liquid than Honey and Oil; that if any one 
ſpread this, or daub any thing with it, it will ſpread the 
wideſt, and be longeſt in drying, of any thing. Cu. But 
which is heavieſt, Oil or Water? Al. If you ſpeak of Lin- 
ſeed-Oil, I take Oil to be the heavieſt. Cu. Why then does 
Oil ſwim upon Water? Al. The Lightneſs is not the Cauſe, 
but the fiery Nature of Oil, and a peculiar Nature in all fat 
things that is contrary to Water ; as it is in the Herb that is 
called Ag Cu. Why then does not Iron ſwim when it 
is red hot? Al. Becauſe the Heat is not a natural one; and 
therefore the ſooner penetrates the Water, becauſe the In- 
tenſeneſs of the Heat diſpels the reſiſting Water : So an Iron 
Wedge finks ſooner to the Bottom than a thin Plate. Cu. 
Which is the moſt unbearable, hot Iron. or cold ? Al. Hot. 
Cu. Then it is heavier. Al. It is, if it be better to carry 
burning Straw in your Hand than a cold Flint. Cu. What is 


na the Cauſe that one Wood is heavier or lighter than ano- 


ther? Al. The Solidity or Hollowneſs. Cu. But I knew 


one of the King of Englands Houſhold, who, when we were 


at Table, ſhew'd us ſome Wood, which, he ſaid, was the 
Wood of an Alves-Tree, ſo ſolid, that it ſeemed to be a 


Stone; and light, if you pane . in your Hand, — 5 
n of 
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ſeem'd a Reed; being put into Wine, (for he was of Opi. 
nion, that fo it would expel Poiſon) it preſently ſank to the 
Bottom, as ſwiftly as Lead would. Al. Neither Solidity 
nor Hollowneſs is always the Cauſe, but a peculiar occult 
Agreement between things ; which is the Cauſe that ſome 
things embrace or ſhun other things of a cognate or different 
Quality; as, a Loadſtone attracts Steel, and a Vine avoids a 
Colewort ; and Flame will reach toward Naphtha, ſet in a 
lower place, altho' it be at ſome Diſtance; and yet Naphtha 
is naturally heavy, and Flame light. C. All forts of Money 
ſwim in * and Gold only ſinks, and is incloſed in it; 
yet Quickſilver is very liquid. Al. I can give no Solution to 
that, but a peculiar cognate Quality; and Quickſilver was 
made for the Refinement of Gold. Cu. Why does the River 
Arethuſa run under the Sicanian Sea, and not rather ſwim 
upon it; when you fay that Sea-Water is heavier than River. 
ater? Al. A natural Difagreement is the Cauſe, but it is 
a ſecret one. Cy. Why do Swans ſwim, when Men going 
into the ſame Water fink? Al. The Cauſe is not only the 
hollowneſs and lightneſs of their Feathers, but alſo a drineſs 
that the Water ſnuns: And hence it comes to paſs, that if 
you put Water or Wine into a Cloth or Linnen that is very 
dry, it contracts it felf into a globular Form; but put it into 
4 wet one, it ſpreads it ſelf preſently. And in like manner, 
if you pour any Ry Thing into a dry Cup, or whoſe Brims 
are greaſed with Fat, and pour a little more than the Cup 
will hold, the Liquor preſently gathers it ſelf into a round 
before it will run over the Brim. Cu. Why can't Ships carry 
ſo much in Rivers as in the Sea? Al. Becauſe River- 
water is of a thinner Conſiſtence; and for the fame Reaſon 
Birds poiſe themſelves with more Eaſe in a thick Air, than 
in a thin one. C#. Why does not the Fiſh call'd Flo? ſink ? 
Al. becauſe its Skin being dried in the Sun, is made lighter, 
and reſiſts Moiſture. Cu. Why does Iron drawn out into a 
large Plate ſwim, but being contracted in a narrow Compals 
fink > Al. It is Drineſs is the Cauſe in part, and partly be- 
cauſe there gets in an Air between the Plate and the Water. 
Cu. Which is the heavieſt, Wine or Water? Al. I believe 
Wine won't give place to Water. Cx. How comes it about 
then, that they that buy Wine of the Vintners ſometimes find 
Water in the bottom of the Cask? Al. Becauſe there is 
in Wine a certain fat Subſtance like Oil, that reſiſts the Wa- 
ter ; the Reaſon is => by how much richer the Wine is, 
ſo much the more difficultly does it mingle with Water ; and 
being ſet on Fire, it burns the fiercer. Cu. What is the Rea- 
ſon that no living Creature will fink in the Lake 4 : 
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Al. I can't give a Solution to all the Miracles in Nature Na- 
ture has ſome Arcana, that ſhe will have us admire but not un- 
derſtand. Cu. Why is a lean Man heavier than a fat Man, 
— them both of an equal Size? Al. Becauſe Bones are 
more ſolid than Fleſh, and therefore the more weighty. Cu. 
Why is the ſame Man heavier when he is faſting, than after be 
has eat his Dinner, and ſo added a Weight to his- Body. Al. 
Becauſe by Meat and Drink the Spitits are increaſed, and 
un; N a Lightneſs to the Body: And hence it is that a mer- 
ry Man is heavier than a ſorrowful one, and a dead Man than 
a living one. Cu. But how is it that the fame Man can make 
himſelf heavier or lighter when he pleaſes ? Al. By hold- 
ing in his Breath he makes himſelf lighter, and by breath- 
ing it out, heavier : So a Bladder when blown, and cloſe 
tied, ſwims ; but when it is burſt, ſinks. But when will 
Curio have done asking Queſtions? Cy. ll leave off if you 
will tell me but a few things more? Is the Heaven heavy or 
light ? Al. I can't tell whether it be light or no, but I am 
ſure it can't be heavy, it being of the Nature of Fire. Cw. 
What then does the old Proverb mean, What if the Sky 
ſhould fall ? Al. Becauſe the ignorant Antients, following 
Homer, believ'd the Heaven to be made of Iron ; but Ho- 
mer calld it Iron from the Similitude of Colour, not of 
Weight; as we call that aſhy that is of the Colour of Aſhes. 
Cs. Is there any Colour in the Sky ? Al. There is not really 
any Colour in it; but it appears ſo to us, becauſe of the 
Air and Water that is betwixt us and it; as the Sun ſome- 
times appears to us to be red, ſometimes yellow, ſometimes 
white, when of it ſelf it admits of no ſuch Mutations : 
In like manner the Colours of the Rainbow are not in the 
Sky, but in the moiſt Air. Cu. But to make an end; you 
confeſs there is nothing higher than the Heaven, which way 
ſoever it covers the Orb of the Earth. Al. I do confeſs fo. 
Cu. And nothing deeper than the Center of the Earth. 
Al. No. Cu. Of all things in the World, what is the hea- 
vieſt? Al. Gold, in my Opinion. Cu. I differ very much 
from you in this Point. Al. Why, do you know of any thing 
that is heavier than Gold ? Cu. Yes, I do, and by many 
Degrees too. Al. Then now do you take your Turn, and 
teach me; for I profeſs I don't know any thing that is. Cy. 
Muſt not that needs be the heavieſt thing in the World, that 
forced down the fiery Spirits from the very Vortex of Hea- 
ven to the bottom of Hell ? and that (you. know) is plac'd 
in the Center of the Earth. Al. I confeſs it; but what is 
that? Cs. Sin, which plunges the Souls of Men, that 
Nn 4 Virgil 
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Virgil calls Sparks of pure ther, to the ſame place. Al, 
If you have a mind to paſs to that ſort of Philoſophy, I con- 
fel both Gold and Lead to be as light as Feathers com- 
pared to it. Cu. How then can they that are laden with 
this ſort of Luggage mount up to Heaven? Al. In truth I 
can't tell. Cu. They that prepare themſelves for running or 
leaping, do not only lay afide all heavy things, but make 
themſelves light by holding in their Breath ; when as to the 
Race and Leap that we take to Heaven, we don't endeavour 
to throw aſide that which is heavier than Stone or Lead. 
Al. Ay, but we ſhould do it if we had but one Grain of 


ſound Judgment. 
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The EPICUREAN. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Epicurean, a divine Colloguy, reaſons learnedly and 
piouſly concerning the true Eood, a pure Conſcience, 
temporary and eternal Life. That there is Felicity 
where is true Pleaſure, and the leaſt Sorrow. That 
Chriſtians truly pious are true Epicureans, in that 
they have a clear Conſcience, and Peace with God ; 
and that, altho' they may be thought by the World ta 
mourn, yet they do really live pleaſantly. That the 
chiefeſt Pleaſures proceed from the Mind. He that 
has God, what can he deſire more ? Concerning a 
Prieſt who entertain'd his Gueſts with imaginary 
Dainties. Luſt, Whoring, and Drunkenneſs have 

more Pain than Pleaſure in them. Tantalus's fooliſh 
Deſire. Sin is the Tantalean Stone. The great Mer- 
cy of God towards repenting Sinners. 

HEDONIUS and SPUD AUS. 

He. WI AT is my Spudevs hunting after, he is fo in- 

tent upon his Book, muttering I know not what 
to himſelf ? Sp. Hedonius, I was indeed hunting, but that 
was all, for I can catch nothing. He. What Book is that in 
your Boſom ? Sp. Tullys Dialogues of the Ends of good 
things. He. But is it not better to enquire after the Begin- 
ning of them, than the End ? Sp. Mark Tully calls a per- 
fect Good the End of Good, ſuch as whoſoever obtains 
can defire nothing more. He. It is indeed a very eloquent and 
learned Piece; but have you done any thing to the Purpoſe, as 
to the Attainment of the Knowledge of the Truth? Sp. In- 


deed I ſeem to have gotten this Good by it, that I am more 
in Uncertainty, as to the Ends of Good, than, I was before. 


Sp. It is commonly the Caſe of Farmers to be at Uncertainty, - 


as to the Ends of Lands. He. I admire very much that 
there is ſo great a Diſagreement in the Opinions of ſo ma- 
ny great Men, concerning ſo great a Matter, Sp. No mw 
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der at all, for Error is very fertile, but Truth ſimple: And 


they being ignorant of the Head and Fountain of the wh 
Ale they ul make abünd and doating Cub fi 


which Opinion do you think comes neareſt to the Truth? 
He. When I meet with M. Tilly oppoſing them, I like 
none- of them.” Again, when I him defending them, 
I have not a word te fay againſt it. But to me the Szoicks 
ſeem to be the leaſt out of the way, and next to them the 
Peripateticks, He. I like no Se& ſo well as the Epicurean, 
Sp. There is no Sect amongſt them all that is ſo much con- 
demn'd by a univerſal Conſent. He. Let us ſet Prejudice 
aſide, and let Epicurus be what he will, let us conſider the 
thing in it ſelf. He places the Happineſs of Man in Plea. 
ſure, and judges that Life to be moſt bleſſed, that has moſt 
Pleaſure, and leaſt Pain. Sp. He does fo. He. What can 
be more divine than this Sentence? Sp. Every Body cries 
out, this is the Saying of a Brute, rather than of a Man. 
He. I know they do; but they are miſtaken in the Names 
of Things. If we will ſpeak the Truth, none are greater 
Epicureans than thoſe Chriſtians. that live a pious Life. Sh). 
hey come nearer to it than the nicks; for they make 
their Bodies lean with faſting, bewail their own Weak- 
neſſes; either are poor, or elſe make themſelves fo by their 
Liberality to the Poor; are oppreſſed by the Powerful, and 
derided by the Populace. - And if Pleaſure be that which 
makes happy, I think this kind of Life is as diſtant from 
Pleaſure, as can well be. He. Will you admit of Plautus 
for an 8 Sp. Yes, if he ſays that which is right, 
He. Then Tl preſent you with one Sentence of a naughty 
Servant, that has more Wiſdom in it, than all the Paradoxes 
of the Stoicks. Sp. Let me hear it. He. Nihil eſt miſe- 
ria quam animus ſibi mali conſcius: Nothing can be more 
wretched than a guilty Conſcience. Sp. I approve the Say- 
ing; but what do you infer from it? He. If nothing be 
more wretched than a guilty Conſcience, it follows of conſe- 
quence, that nothing is more happy than a clear Conſcience. 
Sp. A very good Inference; but in what part of the World 
will you find a Conſcience, that is clear from all that is evil ? 
He. I call that evil, that breaks the Friendſhip between 
God and Man. Sp. But I believe there are very few that 
are clear of Evil of this kind, He. And I take thoſe that 
are cleanſed to be pure ; ſuch as by the Lather of Tears, 
and Soap of Repentance, and Fire of Charity have waſhed 
away their Pollutioris; The Sins of ſuch Perſons are not on 
not hurtful to them, but oftentimes turn to a greater Good. 
S. I know what Soap and Suds is; but I never heard tht 
fic; v: io gy Nn "os 7 Oulu 
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tere is a certain fort of Flax, which being put into the 
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Pollutions were purged away by Fire. He. But if you po to 
the Refiner's Shop, you'll ſee Gold purged by Fire; and 


Fire, is not burnt, but ſhines brighter, and is as clear as 
Water; and therefore is called living Flax. Sp. In truth, 
thou bringeſt us a Paradox, that is more paradoxical than 
all the Paradoxes of the Stoicks. Don't they live a pleaſant 
Life, of whom Chriſt has ſaid, Bleſſed are they that mourn? 
He. They ſeem to mourn to Men of the World, but in 
reality they live deliciouſly, and, as the old Saying is, be- 
ing anointed with Honey, live ſweetly ; ſo that, compared to 
them, Sardanapalus, Philoxenus, Apicius, or the moſt 
noted Voluptuary, lived but a miſerable Life. SH. What 
you ſay is new, but it is ſcarce credible. He. Do but once 
make a Trial, and you'll ſay over and over, that what I ſay 
is true. I don't queſtion but I can make you ſenſible that it 
is not incredible. Sp. Go about it then, He. I will, if you'll 
grant me ſomething by way of Preliminary. Sp. I will, 
if what you require be juſt. He. If you grant 'em me, III 
return them with Intereſt. I fu of you will allow thar 
there is a Difference between the Soul and Body? Sp. There 
is ſo, and as much as between Heaven and Earth, immortal 
and mortal. He. And again, that falſe Goods are not to be 
taken for true Goods? Sp. No more than Shadows are to be 
taken for the Bodies themſelves, or the Deluſions of Magicians, 
or the Fancies of Dreams, are to be accounted for Truth. 
He. So far you have anſwerd me well; I ſuppoſe you'll . 
likewiſe grant me this, that there can be no real Picaſure, 
but in a ſound Mind. Sp. Why not? a Perſon can't take 
Pleaſure in the Sun, if his Eyes are fore ; or reliſh Wine in 
a Fever. He. Nor can I think Epicurus himſelf would em- 

brace a Pleaſure that has more Pain in it, and of longer Con- 

tinuance than the Pleaſure ir ſelf. Sp. In my Opinion, nei- 

ther he, nor any Body elſe that has any Senſe, would. Ee. 
Tl preſume you'll grant me this, that God himſelf is the 

chiefeſt Good, than which nothing is more glorious, more 

lovely, and more pleaſant. Sp. No Body would deny that, 

but one that is more brutiſh than a Cyclops: But what then? 

He. Well then, now you have granted me, that no Body 

lives more pleaſantly than they that live piouſly 5 and no 

Body more miſerably, and afflictedly, than they that Jive 


wickedly. Sp. Then I granted you more than I was aware 


of. He. But as Plato ſays, that which has been fairly granted, 
ought not to be deny'd. Sp. Well, go on. He. A little 
Puppy that is kept for Pleaſure, is fed daintily, lies ſoftly, plays 
and wantons continually ; does not ſhe live pleaſantly 1 - 

Pp. 
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Les. He. Would you wiſh for ſuch a Life then? 5, 
o, by no means, unleſs I ſhould wiſh to be a Dog, He, 
Then you confeſs that true Pleaſures proceed from the Mind, 
as from a Fountain. Sp. It is plain they do. He. So great 
is the Force of the Mind, that it often takes away the Kut 
of outward Pain, and ſometimes makes what of it ſelf is bit- 
ter, to be ſweet. Sp. We ſee that daily in thoſe who are in 
Love, who take a Pleaſure in watching and waiting all a cold 
Winter's Night at their Miſtreſſes Door. He. Well then, 
conſider with your ſelf, if human Love have ſuch a Power, 
which Bulls and Dogs have as well as we, how much 
more prevalent will that heavenly Love be, that proceeds 
from the Spirit of Chriſt, the Power of which is fo great, 
that it can render Death amiable, than which there is no- 
thing in the World more terrible? Sp. I can't tell what 
others feel within themſelves ; but I think that they want a 
eat many Pleaſures that adhere to true Piety. He. What 
Pleaures o they go without? Sp. They do not get Riches, 
attain Honours, junket, dance, fing, perfume themſelves, 
laugh and play. He. You ſhould not have mention'd Riches 
and Honours in this Caſe; for they don't make a Life plea- 
fant, bur rather full of Cares and Anxiety, Let us conſider 
the other things, which are what they hunt after, that have 
a Deſire to live a pleaſant Life. Do you not daily ſee Drun- 
kards, Fools and Madmen laughing and dancing? Sp. I do 
ſo. He. Do you think that they live pleaſantly ? Sp. I 
- would wiſh that Pleaſure to thoſe I hate. He. Why ſo? Sp. 
Becauſe their Mind is out of order. He. Then had you 
rather faſt and ſtudy, than live after that manner? Sh. 
Nay, I had rather dig. He. There is no Difference between 
a rich Man and a drunken Man, faving that Sleep will cure 
a drunken Man, but Doctors can't cure a covetous Man. 
A natural Fool differs from a Brute only in the Form of his 
Body ; but they are leſs miſerable whom Nature has made 
Brutes, than they that have made themſelves ſo by their 
beaſtly Luſts. Sp. I confeſs that. He. Do you think that 
they are ſober or in their right Mind, who for the fake 
of Delufions, and Shadows of Pleaſure, negle& the true 
Pleaſures of the Mind, and bring upon themſelves real Tor- 
ments? Sp. They donot ſeem to be ſo. He. Such Perſons 
are not drunk with Wine, but with Love, wiih Anger, with 
Avarice, with Ambition, and other filthy Luſts; which is 
a Drunkenneſs more dangerous than to be drunk with Wine. 
Cyrus, in the Comedy, after he had ſlept away his Debauch, 
ſpoke ſober things; but a Mind drunk with vitious Luſt, 
how hardly does that come to it ſelf? How many _ 
* | oes 
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does Love, Anger, Hatred, Luſt, Luxury and Ambition 
torment the Mind? How many do we ſee that never wake 
out of the Sleep of Drunkenneſs, Ambition, Avarice, Luft, 
and Luxury, and repent of them, even from their Youth to 
a decrepit old Age? Sp. I know a great many ſuch as thoſe. 
He. You have granted likewiſe, that Perſons ſhould not take 
falſe Pleaſures for true ones. Sp. I have fo, and I ſhall not 
eat my Words. He. That is no true Pleaſure that does not 
ſpring from true Cauſes. Sp. I own that. He. Then they are 
no true Pleaſures that Mankind generally purſue right or wrong. 
Sp. I don't think they are. He. If they were true Pleaſures, 

ey would ny —_ to good Men, and render them 
happy whoſe Share they fall to, But as to Pleaſure, can 
that be thought to be true that proceeds not from true Good, 
but from the falſe Shadows of Good ? Sp. By no means, 
He. But Pleaſure is that which makes us live ſweetly. . Sp. 
It does ſo. He. Well then, none lives truly pleiſantly, but 
he that lives piouſly, i e. that enjoys true Good: It is only 
Piety that gains the Favour of God, the Fountain of the 
chiefeſt Good, that makes a Man happy. Sp. I am almoſt 
convinced. He. Now do but mind how vaſtly wide they 
are from Pleaſure, who, as is commonly accounted, follow 
nothing but Pleaſures. Firſt of all, their Minds are polluted 
and vitiated wich the Leaven of Luſts, that if any thing 
that is pleaſant happens, it preſently grows bitter: for when 
a rountain's muddy, the Stream will not run clear. Again, 
that Pleaſure is no true Pleaſure, that is received with a 
diforder'd Mind; for there is nothing more pleaſant to an 
angry Man than Revenge : but that Pleaſure is turn'd into 
Pain, as ſoon as the Diſeaſe has forſaken the Mind. Sp. I 
don't deny that. He. But laſtly, theſe Pleaſures proceed 
from falſe Goods; whence it follows, that they are bur 
Cheats; for what would you ſay if you ſaw a Man under a 
Deluſion by magical Arts, to drink, dance, clap his Hands, 
when there was nothing really there that he thought he 
ſaw? Sp. I ſhould fay he was both mad and miſerable. 
He. I was once preſent at ſuch a Spectacle ; there was a 
certain Prieſt skill'd in Magick. Sp. He did not learn that 
from the holy Scriptures. He. From the moſt unholy ones. 
Some Ladies of the Court paid a Viſit to this Prieſt, in- 
viting themſelves to dine with him, and upbraiding him with 
Covetouſneſs and Niggardlineſs : At laſt he conſented, and 
gave them an Invitation, They came without a Breakfaſt, 
that they might eat the heartier Dinner: The Table 
ſeem'd to be plentifully furniſhed, and no Dainties wanting 3 


and they fed heartily, and returning their Hoſt thanks * 
| 15 
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his Entertainment, went home. But immediately they per. 
ceiv'd themſelves very hungry, and admired that they ſhould 
be ſo, when they had juſt come from eating ſo plentifully, 
At length the Matter came out, and they were ſoundly 
laugh'd at. Sp. And they deſery'd it too: they had better 
have ſtaid at home and fed upon ordinary Fare, than have 
gone abroad to be feaſted with imaginary Dainties. He. But 
in my Opinion, it is far more ridiculous for Men in common 
to graſp at the mere 1. Shadows of Good, inſtead of 
the true and ſubſtantial Goods ; and to take a Pleaſure in 
thoſe Deceits that do not only end in a Jeſt, but in everlaſt- 
ing Sorrows. Sp. The more I conſider it, the more I am 
convinc'd I have ſpoken to the Purpoſe. He. Well, ler ir 
be allow'd for the preſent, that things are call'd Pleaſures that 
really are not ſa: But would you call that Metheplin ſweet, 
that has more Aloes than Honey in it? Sp. No, I ſhould 
not, if there were a third part as much. He. Or would you 
wiſh to have the Itch, that you might have the Pleaſure of 
ſcratching 2 Sp. No, if I were in my Senſes, He. Well 
then, do but reckon with your ſelf how much Bitterneſs is 
mix d with thoſe Pleaſures falſely ſo call'd, which a diſhoneſt 
Love, an unlawful Luft, Gluttony and Drunkenneſs pro- 

duce. At the fame time I take no Notice of the Torment of 
Conſcience, Enmity with God himfelf, and the Expectation 
of eternal Torment, which are the chiefeſt things of all: For 
pray do but conſider, what is there in theſe Pleaſures, that 
does not bring with it a whole Troop of external Evils ? 
Sp. What are they? He. Not. to mention Covetouſneſs, 
Ambition, Wrath, Pride, Envy, which of themſelves are trou- 
bleſome enough, let us only — thoſe things that are in 
a ſpecial manner accounted Pleaſures. When hard Drinking 
throws a Man into a Fever, the Head-ach, the Gripes, Diz- 
zineſs, a bad Name, Decay of Memory, Vomiting, Loſs of 
Appetite, and the Palſy; would Epicurus himſelf think this 
was a Pleaſure worth ſeeking after? Sp. He would fay it 
were to be ſhunr'd rather. He. When young Men by 
Whoring, as it commonly falls out, get the Pox, which by 


way of Extenuation they call the Common-Garden Gout, by 


which they are ſo often brought to Death's Door in their Life- 
time, and carry about a dead Carcaſs ; do they not epicu- 
rize gloriouſly ? Sp. Yes, if coming often to the Powdering- 
tub be doing ſo. He. But now ſuppoſe the Pain and Plea- 
ſure to be equal, would you be willing to bear the Pain of the 
Tocth-ach, as long as the Pleaſure of Whoring or a drunken 
Bout laſted ? Sp. In truth I had rather go without both; 


for to buy Pleaſure with. Pain, is Penance without Gain. N | 


9 
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this Caſe, in my Opinion, an utter & νοα,j,, which Cicero 
calls an Indolency, is much better. He. But beſides that, 
the Titillation of unlawful Pleaſure, as it is much leſs than 
the Pain it brings, ſo it is of ſhorter Continuance: But when 
2 Man has once got the Pox, he's plagued with it all his 
Life- time, and forced to ſuffer a ſort of Death a great many 
times over before his Time comes to die. Sp. Epicurus 
himſelf would not own ſuch Perſons for his Diſciples. He. 
Poverty is commonly the Attendant of Luxury, and that is 
a miſerable and heavy Burden to bear; and à Palſy, weak- 
neſs of the Nerves, ſore Eyes, and the Pox, the Conſequents 
of immoderate Venery: and this is not all neither : Is it not 
a notable Way of Merchandizing, to purchaſe a Pleaſure, nei- 
ther real, ſolid, nor of long Continuance, with ſo many Evils, 

eater and longer-laſting * Sp. If there were nothing of 

ain in the Matter, I ſhould think him a fooliſh Trader who' 
ſhould barter Jewels for bits of Glas. He. And will you 
not ſay the fame of them that loſe the real Enjoyments of 
the Mind, for the counterfeit Pleaſures of the Body? Sp. 
Indeed I think fo. He. But let us come cloſer to the Mat- 
ter: Suppoſe that neither a Fever nor Poverty ſhould always 
accompany Luxury; nor a Pox nor Palſy, Whoring ; yet a 
guilty Conſcience, that you allow to be by far more wretch- 
ed, is the inſeparable Companion of unlawful Pleaſure. Sp. 
Nay, ſometimes it goes before it, and galls the Mind in the 
very Fruition of it. But there are ſome, perhaps, you'll ſay, 
that have no feeling in their Conſcience. He. Such are the 
more miſerable ; for who would not rather feel his Pain, 
than have his Body ſo ſtupify'd, as to have no Senſe of feel- 
ing? But as ſome Perſons in their Youth, by the Exorbi- 
tancy of their Luſts, are as it were drunk, and habituated to 
them, and like a Callous grown inſenſible of their Calamity ; 

et when they come to old Age, beſides the innumerable 

vils they have treaſured up in the Time of their paſt Life, 
Death, the inevitable Fate of Mankind, ſtares em in the 
Face with a terrible Aſpect; and then the Conſcience is ſo 
much the more tormenting, by how much the more ſtupi- 
fy'd it has been all their Life before. Then the Soul is a- 
waken'd, whether it will or no; old Age, which of it ſelf is 
a melancholy Thing, as being obnoxious to many Incom- 
modities of Nature; how much more miſerable and wretch- 
edis it, if a guilty Conſcience adds to its Infelicity ? Enter- 
tainments, Club-Feaſts, Balls, Amours, Conſorts of Muſick, 
and thoſe things that are delightful to them when young, 
will be burdenſome to them when old. Old Age has no- 
thing to ſupport it ſelf with, but the Remembrance oy 
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of a Life ill ſpent, Deſpair of Happineſs to come, pray 
what living Creature can be imagin'd more afflicted and 
more miſerable ? Sp. Indeed I cannot ſee what, unlek; ir 
be the old Age of a Horſe. He. Then indeed is the Stable. 
door ſbut when the Steed is ftolen , and the old Saying is a 
Delight equal to a glad Heart, And again, A merry Heart 
doth good like a Medicine, but a broken Spirit drieth the 
Bones, And again, All the Days of the Aﬀfifted are evil, 
3. e. afflicted and wretched. A contented Mind is a conti. 
nual Feaſt. Sp. Then they act mp1 that get Wealth be- 
times, and provide a Viaticum for old Age againſt it comes. 
He. The holy Scripture has not ſo low a Senſe as to meaſure 
Man's Happineſs by ourward Enjoyments : He is in- 
deed, that is diveſted of all Virtue, and owes both Soul and 
Body to the Devil. Sp. And he indeed is a very ſevere 
Creditor. He. He is truly rich who has God for his Friend; 
for what ſhould he fear that has ſuch a Protector? Should he 
be afraid of Men? The united Power of all the Men in the 
World, is leſs to God, than that of a Gnat againſt an Ind 
Elephant. Should he fear Death? To godly Men that is 
the way to eternal Happineſs. Should he fear Hell? A 
godly Man fays with Confidence to God, Tho? I walk in the 
Region 1 Shadow of Death, I will fear no Evil, for thou 
art with me. Why ſhould he be afraid of Devils, that car- 
ries Him in his Breaſt at whom the Devils tremble ? The 
. Scripture, which cannot be contradifted, in many Places 
ſays, That the Breaſt of a godly Man is the Temple where- 
in God dwells. Sp. Indeed I don't ſee how theſe — 
can be refured, tho they ſeem contrary to common 

He. Howſo? Sp. For according to your Way of Reaſoning, 
any Franciſcan lives a Life more pleaſant than he that a- 
bounds with Honours, and in a word, all kinds of Delight. 
He. Nay, you may add the Sceptre of a King, and the 
Pope's triple Crown too, and of a three-fold Crown make a 
hundred-fold one; and except only a good Conſcience, and 
Pil be bold to fay, that this bare-footed Franciſcan girt a- 
bout with a Rope full of Knots, in a mean and ragged Coat, 
worn to a Skeleton with Faſting, Watching, Labours, 
and that is not worth a Penny in the World, if he has but 
a good Conſcience, lives more deliciouſly a thouſand times 
than Sardanapalus himſelf. Sp. What's the Reaſon 2 
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that we commonly ſee poor Men look more melancholy than 
rich Men? He. Becauſe a great many are doubly poor. In- 
deed Diſeaſes, Want, Watching, Labour, and Nakednets, 
do weaken the Habit of the Body. But the Alacrity of the 
Mind does not exert it ſelf in theſe Caſes alone, but alſo in 
Death it ſelf : For the Mind, altho? it is ty'd to a mortal 
Body, yet it — may a more powerful Nature, does after a 
ſort transform the Body into it ſelf, eſpecially if the Efficacy 


of the Spirit be added to the Power of its Nature. Hence 


it comes to paſs that we frequently ſee Men that are trul 

ious, die with greater Chearfulneſs than others live. Sy. I 

ve often admired at that my ſelf. He. It is not at all to 
be wonder'd at, that there ſhould be an invincible Joy, 
where God the Fountain of all oy bs What new thing 
is it, that the Mind of a pious Man ſhould always be 
chearful in a mortal Body, when the fame Man, if he 
ſhould be plunged down to the loweſt part of Hell, would 
ſuffer nothing as to his Felicity? Whereſoever is a good 
Conſcience, there is God; whereſoever God is, there is Pa- 
radiſe ; where Heaven is, there is Happineſs ; where Hap- 
pineſs is, there is true Joy and fincere Alacrity. Sp. Bu 
for all that, they would live a more pleaſant Life, if they 
were freed from ſome Incommodities, and enjoy'd ſome Plea- 
ſures which they either ſer light by, or can't attain to. He. 
What Incommodities are thoſe you ſpeak of? Do you mean 
thoſe things that are Concomitants of Humanity; as Hunger, 
Thirſt, Diſtempers, Wearineſs, old Age, Death, Thunder, 
Earthquakes, Inundations, and Wars? So. Theſe among 
the reſt, He. But now we are talking of immortal ones. 
And yet alſo, in theſe Calamities the Condition of the God- 
ly is much more tolerable than that of thoſe who hunt at- 
ter bodily Pleaſures right or wrong. Sp. How ſo? He. Be- 
cauſe their Minds are inur'd to Temperance and B-arance, 
and therefore undergo thoſe things which are inevitable more 
moderately than other Perſons. And laſtly, in that they un- 
derſtand that all thoſe things are ſent by God, either for the 
Purgation of their Faults, or the Exerciſe of their Virtue : 


and therefore they take them not only patiently, but alſo 


willingly, as obedient Children from the Hand of a kind Fa- 
ther; and are thankful either for his favourable Correction, 
or for the great Advantage got by them. Sp. But there are 
a great many Perſons who bring bodily Afflictions upon 
themſelves. He. But more make uſe of phyſical Medicines, 
either to preſerve the Health of the Body, or to recover it : 
but to bring Troubles upon themſelves, viz, Want, Sick- 
nels, Perſecution, or Reproach, unleſs Chriſtiau Charity 
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oblige to it, is not Piety, but Folly. But as often as they are 
inflicted for the ſake of Chriſt or Righteouſneſs, who is 
he .that dares to call them miſerable, when the Lord himſelf 
calls them bleſſed, and bids them rejoice on account of 
them? Sp. But for all that, they carry ſomething of Tor- 
ment in them. He. They do fo, but tis ſuch a one, that 
the Fear of Hell on the one fide, and the Hope of Heaven 
on the other, eaſily overcomes. But prithee tell me if you 
did firmly believe that you ſhould never feel any Sickneſs or 
bodily Pain all your Life long, if you would but once ſuf. 
fer your Skin to be prick'd with a Pin, would you not wil- 
lingly and gladly ſuffer that little Pain? Sp. If I were but 
ſure I ſhould never feel the Tooth-ach all my Life, I would 
ſuffer my Skin to be prick d deeper, and both my Ears to be 
bor d thro with an Aw]. He. But whatſoever Affliction hap- 
pens in this Life, is more light and ſhort in compariſon to 
eternal Torments, than the momentary Prick of a Needle 
to the Life of Man, the longeſt that ever any Man livd; 
for there is no Compariſon between that which is finite, and 
that which is infinite. Sp. Lou fay very well. He, Now 
- ſuppoſe, if you could be perſuaded that you ſhould live 
without Trouble all your Life long, if you did but divide 
the Flame with your Hand (which Pythagoras forbad to be 
done,) would you not readily do it? Pp. Yes, I would do 
it an hundred times, if he that-promis'd me would be as 
Cen as his Word. He. God cannot be worſe than his 
Word; but that Senſe of the Flame is of longer Conti- 
nuance, if compar'd to the Life of Man, than all his Life 
is, compar d to the Happineſs of Heaven, tho? the Life of 
that Man ſhould be three times as long as that of Neſtor. 
For that putting the Hand into the Flame is ſome part of 
the Life of Man, let it be never ſo ſmall a one; but the 
whole Life of a Man is no part of Eternity. Sp. I have 
nothing to ſa inſt it. He. Beſides, they that haſten for- 
wards with all their Heart and a certain Hope, when the 
Way is ſo ſhort; do you believe they are tormented with 
the Troubles of this Life? Sp. I don't think they are, it 
they have a certain Belief and firm Hope of attaining to it. 
Hs. I come now to thoſe Delights you took Notice of: They 
abſtain from Balls, Banquets and Plays; they fo deſpiſe them, 
that they enjoy thoſe that are much pleaſanter. They dont 
take leſs Pleaſure, but they take it after another manner. 
| The Eye has not ſeen, nor the Ear heard, nor has it en. 
ter d into the Heart of Man, to conceive what Comforts God 
has prepared for thoſe that love him. Bleſſed Paul was ac- 
quainted with the Songs, Dances, Exultations, and _ 
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quets of pious Minds in this Life. Sp. But there are ſome 
Aft Pl-aſares which they abridge themſelves of. He. 
The immoderate Uſe of ſuch Pleaſures, as are in themſelves 
lawful, is unlawful z if you except that, they who ſeem to 
live this auſtere Life, exceed others in Enjoyment. What 
can be a more noble Spectacle than the Contemplation of 
this World ? Men that are in God's Favour, take far more 
Pleaſure in that Contemplation, than gther Mer; for while 
they, out of Curioſity, contemplate this wonderful Fabrick, 
they are 2 in their Minds, becauſe they cannot attain 
to the Knowledge of the Cauſes of many things. And in ſome 
_ Caſes, like Momus's, ſome murmur againſt the Workman, 
often calling Nature, which is indeed a Mother, a Step- 
mother; which Reflection, tho? in word it be levelbd againſt 
yo rebounds on him that is the Author of Nature, 
if indeed there is any ſuch thing as Nature. But a godly 
Man, with religious and pure r beholds the Works of 
God, his Father, with great Pleaſure of Mind, admiring 
every thing, finding fault with nothing; but giving Thanks 
for all things, when he conſiders that all theſe things were 
made for Man: And ſo in eve _ adores the Omnipo- 
tence, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Creator, the Footſteps 
of which he perceives in the things created. Imagine for 
once that there were really ſuch a Palace as Apuleius feign'd 
for P/3che, or ſomething more magnificent and fine, if it can 
be: And ſuppoſe two Spectators, one a Stranger, who only 
came to ſee it, the other a Servant, or a Son of him that 
built it; which of them will take the greateſt Pleaſure i 
the Sight ? the Stranger who has nothing to do with the 
Houſe, or the Son who beholds the Genius; Wealth, and 
Magnificence of a dear Father, in that Building, with great 
Pleaſure, eſpecially when he reflects, that all this Fabrick was 
made for his own fake 2 Sp. Your Queſtion needs no An- 
ſwer; but the greateſt Part, that are not religious, know not 
that Heaven, and what is contain d therein, was made for the 
ſake of Man. He. They all know it, but they do not all 
conſider it; and if it does come into their Mind, yet he 
takes the moſt Pleaſure that loves the Workman beſt, as he 
looks moſt chearfully upon Heaven, that breathes after eter- 
nal Life. Sp. There ſeems to be a great deal of Truth in 
what you fay. He. Now as to Banquets, the Sweetneſs of 
them does not conſiſt fo much in the having a dainty Palate, 
or in the Seaſonings of the Cook, as the good State of the 
Health of the Body, and the Goodneſs of the Appetite. 
Therefore don't think that any Lucullus ſups more pleaſantly 


upon his Partridges, Pheaſants, Turdle-Doves, Hares, Gilt- 
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heads, Sturgeons, or Lampreys, than a godly Man does 
upon brown Bread; a Sallad, or Pulſe, and Water, or Small. 
Beer, or a little Wine mixed with a great deal of Water, 
becauſe he receives them as ſent from a kind Father. Prayer 
ſeaſons them all, and the preceding Thankſgiving ſanctifies, 
and being accompanied with the reading of the Word of 
God, refreſhes the Mind more than Meat does the Body, 
And having return'd Thanks, at laſt he riſes from the Table, 
not ſtuffed, but recreated'; not loaded, but refreſhed in 
Mind, as well as Body. Do you think the Contriver of 
any of thoſe vulgar Delicacies' can fare more deliciouſly ? 
Sp. But the higheſt Pleaſure is in Venery, if we give Credit 
to Ariſtotle. He. Well, in this Particular too, the Advantage 
is on the pious Man's Side, as well as in Feaſting ; conſider 
ir thus. By how much the more ardent his Love is toward 
his Wife, by ſo much the more pleaſurable are his conju- 
gal Embraces. And none love their Wives better, than 
thoſe that love them as Chriſt loved his Church ; for they 
that love them for the fake of Concupiſcence, do not love 
them in Reality. But beſides, the ſeldomer is the Enjoy- 
ment, the pleaſanter it is: The profane Poet was not igno- 
rant of this, who ſaid, Voluptatem commendat rarior uſus. 
Al:hough, indeed, that is the leaſt part of the Pleaſure that 
conſiſts in Coition, the far greater part of the Pleaſure is 
in their cohabiting and dieting together, which cannot be 
more pleaſant between any Perſons, than between thoſe who 
fincerely love one another with a Chriſtian Love. In other 
Perſons commonly Pleaſure growing old, ſo does Love too; 
bur Chriſtian Love grows the more flouriſhing, by how 
much carnal Love decreaſes. Well, have I not convinced 
you yet, that no Body lives more 8 than thoſe 
that live piouſly ? Sp. I wiſh you had ſo much convinced 
all Perſons as you have me. He. Well then, if they are 
Epicureans that live pleaſantly, none are more truly Epicu- 
rears, than thoſe that live holily and religiouſly. And if we 
are taken with Names, no body more deſerves the Name 
of an Epicurean, than that adorable Prince of Chriſtian Phi- 
loſophers; for zi e. in Greek ſignifies as much as an 
Helper. Therefore when the Law of Nature was almoſt 
eraſed by Vice ; and the Law of Moſes rather incited than 
cured Luſts, when the Tyrant Satan ruled without Controul 
in the World, he alone afforded preſent Help to periſhing 
Mankind. So that they are mightily miſtaken that fooliſhly 
repreſent Chriſt, as by Nature, to be a rigid melancholick 
Perſon, and that he invited us to an unpleaſant Life; when 
he alone ſhow'd the Way to the moſt comfortable Lite NF 
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the World, and . fulleſt of Pleaſure, and fo vaſtly diſta 
from that Tant alean Pleaſure. Sp. What is the NO 5 
that Riddle? He. You'll laugh at the Romance; but this 
Jeſt will lead us on to ſomething ſerious. Sp. Well then, I 
expect to hear a ſerious Jeſt, He, Thoſe who formerly made 
it their Buſineſs to wrap up Precepts of Philoſophy in the 
Folds of Fables, tell us, that one Tantalus was once ad- 
mitted to the Table of the Deities, which. they tell you is 
wonderfully ſtored. with Delicacies: When Jupiter was about 
to diſmiſs his Gueſts, he thought it agreeablè to his Gene- 
rolity, to let none of them go away without ſome Boon; 
therefore he bid Tantalus ask what he pleated, and it ſhould 
be granted: And Tantalut being ſo fooliſh as to meaſure 
Man's Happineſs by the Pleaſures of Gluttony, wi h'd that 
he might all his Life- time ſit at a Table ſo plentifully fur- 
niſned. Jupiter conſented, and granted him what he de- 
ſir d: Tantalus fits a at Table furniſhed with all ſorts of 
Dainties; Nectar is ſet before him; neither Roſes gor Odours 
are wanting, ſuch as may delight the Noſes of the Gods 
themſelves ; Ganymeae ſtands by him to be his Cup-bearer, 
or ſome Body like him: The Muſes ſtand about him ſing- 
ing ſweetly ; Silenus dances before him with ridiculous Geſtures; 
and likewiſe there are good Store of Jeſters ; and in ſhort, 
there is whatſoever may delight the Senſes of a Man : but in 
the midſt of all theſe he fits melancholy, fighting and anxious, 
neither being moved by their Merriment, nor touching the 
Proviſion before him. Sp. What is the Reaſon of that? He. 
Becauſe a great Stone hangs over his Head, as he ſits at Sup- 
per, ready to fall upon him every Moment. Sp. I'd get away 
from ſuch a Table. He. But what he wiſhed for is made 
neceſſary to him. Nor is Jupiter fo placable as our (39d is, 
vho reſcinds the hurtful Wiſhes of Mortals, if they repent of 
them. But the ſame Stone that hinders Tantalus from feed- 
ing, frightens him from going away; for he is afraid if he 
offer to ſtir leſt the Stone ſhould fall upon him, and cruth 
him to pieces. Sp. A ridiculous Story! He. But now hear 
what you won't laugh at: The common People ſcek for a 
leafant Life from external Things, when nothing will pro- 
uce that, but a good Conſcience ; for a heavier Stone hangs 
over the Heads of thoſe that have a guilty Conſcience, than 
hangs over the Head of Tantalus himſelt; nay, it does not 
only hang over their Heads, bur vexes and preſſes their Minds 
nor is their Mind tormented with a vain Fear, but expects 
every Hour, when they ſhali be caſt into Hell. Pray, what 
can there be ſo pleaſant in earthly Things, that can poſſibiy 
chear a Mind that is preſt down with ſuch a Stone? Sp. 
Oo 3 N ay» 
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Nay, nothing in the world but Madneſs or Incredulity. He: | 
If Youth did but conſider this, who being bewitched with 
Pleaſures like the Cup of Circe, embrace ſweetned Poiſons, 
inſtead of things truly pleaſant, how carefully would they be. 
ware leſt by Incogitancy they ſhould do that which would 
rplex their Mind all their Life-time ? What would they not 
o that they might provide this Viaticum againſt old Age, 
which is drawing on ; a good Conſcience, and an untainted 
Reputation? What can be more miſerable than that old Age, 
which, when it looks back, ſees with great Horror what beau- 
tiful Things it has neglected, and what foul Things it has em- 
braced: And again, when it looks forward, ſees the laſt Day 
hanging over its Head, and immediately upon this the Tor- 
ments of Hell? Sp. I think they are the happieſt Men, who 
have preſerved the firſt pat of .their Age undefiled, and im- 
proving in the Study of Piety, have arrived to the Goal of 
old Age. He. And the next place is due to thoſe who have 
early. repented of their juvenile Follies. Sp. But what Advice 
will you give to that wretched old Man ? He. While there 
is Life there is Hope: I would bid him fly to the Arms of 
Mercy. Sp. But by how much the longer a Man has con- 
tinued in an evil Courſe of Life, by ſo much a greater Maſs 
of Iniquities is heaped up, that exceeds even the Sands on 
the Sea-ſhore. He. But then the Mercies of God exceed 
them; tho* Man cannot number the Sand, yet the Num- 
ber of them is finite ; but the Mercy of God knows neither 
Bound nor End. Sp. But there is but little Time to one that 
is at the point of Death. He. The leſs Time he has, the more 
ardently he ought to call upon God. That Time is long 
enough with God, that can reach from Earth to Heaven ; 
and a ſhort Prayer can penetrate Heaven, if it be but ſent with 
a ſtrong Force of Spirit, Mary Magdalen is recorded to have 
ſpent her whole Life in Reptntance ; but the Thief got a 
rant of Paradiſe from our Saviour, even at the point of 
Death. If he ſhall but cry with bis whole Heart, My God 
have Mercy on me, according to the Multitude of thy Mercies; 
the Lord will remove that Tantalean Stone, and make him 
hear that Sound of Joy and Gladneſs ; the Bonet broken by 
Contrition ſhall rejoice for the Pardon of Sins, 
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as a very young Scholar at Daventer; and 
ſo far inferior to the Performance of his 
riper Years, he would not permit it to be printed 
with the reſt, nor would he ſcarce own it to be 
his: But it ſhows the Taſte he had of the purer 
Latinity, inveighing ſatyrically againſt the bar- 
barous Latin, that was in thoſe Days commonly 
allow'd and approv'd, particularly in a great 
School, or College at Lwoll, a Town twelve 
Miles from Daventer, where inſtead of pure 
Latin Authors, the Scholars were 2 to learn 
Books fluff fd with Inelegancies and Barbariſms. 
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We Conflict between Thalia and Barbariſm. 


TH ALI A and ber Companions, CAL LIO PE and 
MEI. POME NE; BARBARIS Maud her 
Companions. 


Tha. Good God ! what fort of Monſter is that which 
J fee rifing out of the Ground yonder ? I be- 

ſeech you look upon it. Cal. O admirable ! what a vaſt 
Body it has, the top of its Head reaches almoſt up to the 
Stars. Tha. In truth, I can't tell what it is; but it's coming 
nearer to me. A new ſort of a Compoſition, do you fee it? 
It has a Face like a Virgin ; from the Breaſt downwards it 
is like an Aſs. Cal. It is ſo, as I hope to be ſavd. But, 
Madam, do you obſerve what monſtrous Horns grow out of 
the Fore of it? Tha. They are huge ones indeed. 
But do you take Notice what Ears there are by the Horns? 
Cal. J do mind them, they are like Aſſes Ears, and they 
are whitiſh, and full of Motion; and I perceive it approaches 
nearer and nearer, but I can't tell what is in the Mind of it 
to do. Alas! I am in Pain, left it has ſome Miſchief in its 
. | O 04 | Head. 
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Head. Tha. May God our Father prevent it. Mel. If my 
Memory don't fail me, I have ſome Knowledge of this Mon- 
ſter. Tha. Prithee tell us what it is. Mel. There is no 
Danger in ir. Tha. But I am cruelly afraid it is an Enemy 
to us ; is it, or not? Mel. It is; this is our only and mo 
cruel Adverſary. Tha. God confound it. Auel. It nevet 
craſes any aſſaulting us: They fay it has. its Reſi- 
dence in the Weſtern Climates, there-it brings all things un- 
der its Yoke, is worſhippp'd, lov'd and honour d. What Need 
is there of a great many Words? In ſhort, it expects to be 
appeasd with ſuppliant Preſents like a Goddeſs. Tha. If I 
miitake not, I have heard ſo. But what's the Name of the 
City where ſhe reigns? Mel. Why, *tis Zwoll, I think. 
Tha. Very right, that's it. Mel. Her Name is Barbariſm. 
Tha. It is ſhe, in truth, IJ know her very well; but ſee, ſhe 
is coming hither a great Pace; let us halt till ſhe comes up. 
Bar. Companions, is this Thalia her ſelf that I ſee hard 
by? Why I chought ſhe had been dead long enough ago: It 
is certainly ſhe, Tefpy her Laurel; ſhe is come to Life again, 
and has the Impudence preſumptuouſly to come into my Pre- 
ſence, without any Fear of me: Ill advance up to her, and 
make her know who I am, A Miſchief take you, you im- 
pudent Jade. Tha. You ſalute me very roughly: Pray, for- 
ſooth, take that to your ſelf that you wiſh to me. Bar. Why, 
Thalia, are not you, that have been routed ſo long ago, 
aſham'd to come into my Preſence? Tha. Do you ask me? 
fuch a See, you are not worthy to lay your Eyes upon 
me; and it is beneath me to caſt my Eyes upon ſuch à naſty 
Belt as you are. Bar. Hey day! What, a poor beggariy 
Wretch to dare to affront me ! What, don't you know me 
better than that comes to? Take care you don't provoke me. 
Tha. A Fart for your Menaces, I don't,mind em, nor no 
body elſe: Should I be afraid of you, you naſty Wretch ? 
Bar. Take care whom you thro your Reflections upon. 
Tha. You may thank your Companions there for your Gran- 
deur. Bar. What, theſe > The. Te, them, and none but 
them. Bar. What am I indebred to them for? Pray tell 
me. Tha, Ir is their Opinion of you, or rather their Error, 
that has rais'd you to the Pitch of a Goddeſs, and not your 
noble Birth. Bar. But (if Time would permit) I could au- 
- thentically derive my Pedigree from the Divinity it ſelf. 
Tha. A rare Pedigree, I'll warrant you! Pray let's have it, 
there's time enough; and no doubt but the Sun will ſtand 
ſtill while you are telling*ſuch ſtrange Stories. Bar. You 
make a mighty bragging of your being Jupiters Daughter, 
and triumph in Apollo's being your Conductor. My Father 
2 Was 
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was one who would not knock under to him, either for Va- 
Jour, Archery, or Muſick. When at any time he had a mind 
to divert hirnſelf with ſinging, like Orpheus, he made the 
very Woods dance after his Muſick ; and as for Racin 
he would outſtrip even the Eaſt Wind it ſelf. Tha. def 
pbeeard theſe Stories a thouſand times over. Bar. What hay 
you to ſay to that? Do you take me in? Tha, When you 
firſt ſtarted up in the World, you pretended Chiron was half 
Man. Bar. It's like your Manners to break in upon me, 
before P've faid what I was about; han't you Patience to 
hold your Tongue, till I have ſaid what I had to fay ? Tha. 
I have, if you'll keep to the Truth. But if I do hold my 
Tongue, I ſhan't mind you much. Bar. What, do you 
make a Liar of me too? Tha. No; but if you take it 
upon your ſelf, it really belongs to you. Bar. Do you ſpeak 
the Truth, when you fay I was Chiron's Daughter? Tha. 
Why, here are Witneſſes of it. Bar. Where are they, 
y? Tha. Why this great Tail that hangs down to your 
eels is one, and theſe Briſtles on your Back, and theſe 
whitiſh Ears on your Head, all theſe plainly ſhew you are 
one of Chiron's Offspring; he begat you upon an AG; a 
very fine Pedigree to brag of ! I ſee you ſet your ſelf to be 
as abuſive as you can. You make a mighty to do about 
Shape; but let us come to Virtue, argue about that, about 
Fame, and Glory, and Adorers : What ſignifies the Body? 
- Tha. No great Matter indeed, faving that a deformed Mind 
uſually accompanies a deformed Body. But come on, we'll 
come to thoſe Things. Bar. Take this in the firſt place ; 
there are but few that adore you, the whole World adores 
me; you being hardly known by any body, lie incogrito ; 
I. have extended my Name all over the World, I am well 
known and famous every where. Tha. I own that. Bar. 
You would not own it, if you had any thing to fa inſt 
it. Tha, Yes, I have ſomething to ſay againſt it: 8 
Cacus? Bar. Who does not know Cacus? Tha, That 
Cacus whom Virgil ſpeaks of. Bar. I knew him. Tha. I 
believe you did, for he was a famous Fellow; and as he was 
famous, juſt ſo are you. And then again, whereas you take 
it to your Praiſe, that the Worid follows you, I interpret it 
rather to your Diſhonour ; for every thing that is ſcarce, is 
valuable. There is nothing valuable that is common to the 
Vulgar. Altho' my Admirers are but few, yet they are Per- 
ſons of Figure and Gravity. But pray what great Repu- 
tarion is it to you, that you are admir'd by the ignorant 
Mobility? Bar. Silly Wench! the Thing is quite different, 
for I don't leave thoſe Perſons unlearned, that I find ſo; _ 
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J rather improve them and inſtruct them, and make them 
Perſons of ing and Gravity. Tha. Ha, ha, ha, loaded 
with Books, but not with Science. Bar. You're a poor 
Scrub, and I am as well able to make my Followers 
learned, as you are yours. Tha. Yes, like your ſelf ; for be. 
os barbarous your ſelf, you make Barbarians of them too : 
What can you do elſe? Bar. Now I find by Experience, 
the Character is true that I heard of you long ago, that you are 
a prating; impertinent Baggage. Leave off, Simpleton, you 
know nothing at all ; this I am ſure of, that if you knew 
but half I know, you would not have the Impudence to talk 
at this rate. In my Academy at Zwoll, what Glory, Diſcipline 
and Improvement is there! If I ſhould but begin to enu- 
merate, you'd burſt with Envy. Tha. Yes, forlooth ; and 
ſo I believe you'd make the very Poſt and Pillars burſt with 
your 28 talking: But however, begin and burſt me 
if you can. Bar. Tis too long. Tha. Well, make ſhort 
on't then, you know how. Bar. Well then, I'll ſpeak in 
brief as to what I was ſaying before: No Body is able to 
number the great Confluence of Students that flock from all 
Parts of the ſpacious World to that famous School. Tha. 
Phoo ; what, does that great Aſs at Zoll (I mean the great 
Bell of the School) bray ſo loud, as to call them together in 
Crowds 2 Bar. Sillyton, forbear Railing, and hear what's 
ſaid to you. A there inſtructed, and render d learned 
in a Trice. Tha. Wonderfully learned, indeed! Bar. In the 
beſt Gloſſes, Vocabularies, Arguments, and innumerable other 
notable Matters. Tha. That's rightly ſpoken. Bar. What 
do you grin at? I improve them to that degree, that there is 
nothing they are ignorant of. Tha. Ay, of nothing that's 
Novelty. Bar. As they grow in Stature, fo they do in Ex- 
perience; and being become perfect Maſters, they are made 
fnftrudtors of others: Then I diſcharge them, that they may 
live happily, and die bleſſedly. Tha. Ha, ha, ha; I env 
them ſo much, I can hardly forbear burſting my Sides wi 
laughing. Bar. Fool, what do you laugh at? Do you 
think what I fay deſerves to be laugh'd at? Tha. I can 
give you a better Account of the Matter. Bar, What, you? 
Tha. Yes, I; and if you pleaſe you ſhall hear it too, Bar. 
Well, begin then. Tha. As to the Number of your Fol- 
lowers, I grant it; and if they have learnt any thing right in 
Schools before, they muſt be forc'd to unlearn it again: 
And then, as to thoſe Diſpenſations (of which you have 
reckon'd up a great many) they are not ſo much inſtructed, 
as confounded by them, till at laſt they know nothing at yp: 
ou 
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You i them till they don't know fo much as them- 
ſelves. Their Horns grow on their Foreheads, and then 
they ſeem very cunning Fellows, and are more fit to rule, 
than be ruled. And at laſt you ſend them away in a Con- 
dition to live merrily, and die bleſſedly. Bar. I find you 
can't keep your Tongue from railing ; but have a care you 
don't raiſe my Indignation. If you don't forbear throwing 

our Squibs at me, TIl throw them at you again; I have 
omething to hit you in the Teeth of. Tha. And nothi 
but Slanders. Bar. You poor Wretch you, I ſay I ſend 
them back ſuch (whether you know it, or no) that they 
won't ſtrike Sail to your Poets for Verſification (that is the 
chief Thing you have to boaſt of.) Tha. For Number, I 
confeſs ; but we don't ſo much regard the Number of Verſes, 
as the Goodneſs of them. But you, on the contrary, only 
take notice of the Number, and not the Goodneſs ; you 
count the Pages, but paſs by the Barbariſms that are in them. 
So they do but hang together, that's the only Thing that you 
regard, it's no matter for the Goodneſs of them. Bar. You 
ſenſeleſs Creature, you make a mighty to do about Goodneſs; 
I don't think any thing is ſo empty of Goodneſs as your 
Poems; for what are they but gilded: Lies, full of old Wo- 
mens Tales? Tha. You commend them ſufficiently. Bar. 
I commend ſuch ridiculous Stuff? Tha, You commend, and 
don know you do it. Bar. What, ſuch lying ones; I ra- 
ther ridicule them than praiſe them, Tha. You praiſe them 
againſt your Will. Bar. How ſo? Tha. While thou en- 
viouſly raileſt at them; for the way to diſpleaſe thoſe that 
are bad, is to commend them. Bar. Great and elaborate 
Lies that any Body may envy. Tha. You ſhew your Igno- 
rance as plainly as the Sun at Noon-day. Unhappy Wretch, 
you are not ſenſible how much you commend the Indu 
of thoſe Poets by your fooliſh Talking, who think it unfit 
to caſt Roſes re Swine in Mire and Dirt ; and therefore 
they wrap up and hide the Truth in ambiguous Words and 
enigmatical Expreſſions ; that tho' all may read thema, yet all 
may not underſtand them. They read them, and go away 
as ignorant as if they never had ſeen them. A Man of 
Learning reads them, and ſearches into the Meaning of the 
Words (for they are tranſparent) and finds that under them 
is couch'd a vaſt Treaſure of wholeſome Truth, that the other 
paſsd over unobſerv'd. Bar. Very fine, very fine; a comi- 
eal piece of Roguery, to mingle Truth and Falſhood toge- 
ther! to corrupt Truth with feigned Fables! Is this that you 


give ſuch great Encomiums of? Tha. Shall I give you an 
Anſwer 


Ie 
Anſwer to this in a few Words? But firſt anſwer me this; 
ray, which do you look upon to be the beſt, to pick up 
Jene out of Dung, or to admire them ſet in Gold. Bar. 
The laſt is the beſt. Tha. You mean to your ſelf; and ſo it 
is. As for you, if there is any Truth in a Poem, you ob- 
ſcure it ſo with trifling Words, that it rather makes it look 
dim, than gives it a Luſtre. On the contrary we (not as 
you reproachfully ſay) don't corrupt the Truth by an Ele- 
ancy of Words; but we put a Luſtre upon it, as when a jewel 
is ſer in Gold. We don't take the Luſtre from it, but add to 
it; we don't make it more dark, but ſhine the brighter. And 
laſt of all, this we do, we labour that that Truth, which is 
of its own Nature profitable, be made more grateful by In- 
duſtry. As for your Partizans, they being ignorant of theſe 
things, reproach, carp at, and are envious at them: If they 
were wiſe, how much more would they cry me up 
J have ftopt your Mouth now; T'll break this Silence. Bar. 
I might have ſaid that more juſtly of your Partizans. Tha. 
T have broken it. Bar. Thoſe that don't underſtand our 
Poetry, don't know how to do any thing, but to laugh and 
ſcoff. Tha. They are ſuch, that if a Man underſtands them, 
he will be never the wiſer ; and if he does not, he will know 
never the leſs. Bar. There is no need of a great many 
Words, the thing proves it {elf Tha. The thing prove it 
ſelf ! I ſhould be glad to ſee thar. Bar. I mean thoſe Per- 
ſons, which the Knowledge of things has render'd famous. 
Tha. Is there any one ſuch Perſon ?. Bar. Yes, without 
Number. Tha. That's well ſaid, as if no Body could num- 
ber them; for no Body can number that which is but one, 
and not that neither: However, you may begin, tho? you 
ſhould not be able to go thro? with it. Bar. In the firſt, 
and chief place, Floriſta, that took his Name from Flowers. 
Tha. But not ſweet-ſmelling ones. Bar. Then here's Papias, 
Tha. A very learned Man, indeed! you pught to have named 
him firſt.” Bar. Then here's Huguitio. Tha. A very famous 
Man! Bar. And Michael Modiſta. Tha, An excellent one! 
Bar, Then here's James Gloſarius. Tha. A wonderful Man! 
Bar. And him that I eſteem above them all, John de Gar- 
landia, who excels in ſuch an Elegancy of Words, and ſuch 
a Majeſty of Style, that there are but very few that can un- 
derſtand him. Tha. Nay, no Body at all, unleſs they are 
Barbarians as well as he; for how can any Body eaſily un- 
derſtand him, who did not well underſtand himſelf 2 Bar. 
There's no end in talking with you; you out-do me in 


Words, but I don't think Victory conliſts in them. It 
you 
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you have a mind to-it, let us each of: us try what we can 
do. Do you make Verſes with me. Come, don't ſtand 
ſhivering and ſhaking, nor ſhilly ſhally ; I am ready for 
you; then it will appear whether of us gets the better; 
Tha. I like it very well. Come on, let us try: But, 
Miſtreſs Poeteſs, do you begin firſt. Bar. Theſe are Verſes 


that I have often repeated in the Preſence of very learned 


Men, and not without the great Admiration of all of them. 
Tha. I believe fo ; now begin. | 


Bar. Zwollenſes tales, quod eorum Theutonicales _ 
Nomen per partes ubicunque probantur & artet, 
Et quaſi per mundum totum ſunt nota rotundum, 
Zwollenſique ſolo proferre latinica ſolo 
Diſcunt clericul nimium bene verba novelli. 


Theſe Verſes are a Demonſtration how elegant a Poet I am. 


Tha. Ha, ha, ha ; they contain as many Barbariſms, as 
Words : This to be ſure is certainly your Father's Speech, 
I mean Chiror's; a Poem excellently compos d; I won't de- 
fer giving it its juſt Due. 


Tale 8 inſulſa mihi tua carmina, vates, 

Quale ſonat ſylvis vox irrudentis onagri; 
Quale boat tor vus pecora inter agreſtia taurus; 
Quale teſticulis gallus genitalibus orbus 
Concinit haud vocem humanam, ſed dico ferinam. 
Hanc celebres laudate viri, & doctiſſime florum 
Autor ades; gratos in ſerta nitentia flores 
Colligito, merit eque coronam nectito Dive : 
Urtice viridi graveolentem junge cicutam; 
Talia nam tali debentur premia vati. 

Annue, Barbaries, tuque hanc ſize cornua circum 
Inter candidulas laurum tibi nectier aures. 


Bar. This makes me ready to ſpew ; I can't bear to hear 
ſuch filly Stuff. Do TI loiter away my Time here, and 
don't go to Zwoll to ſee what my Friends are doing there? 
Tha. Make haſte, and let a Blockhead viſit the Blockheads ; 
your coming to them will be very acceptable : I fee I 
ſpend my Breath upon you in vain ; You will never be 


a Changeling. I very aptly apply'd to you that Verſe of | 


Virgil, 
Non 
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Non illum noſtri poſſunt mutare labores. 
We do but endeavour to waſh a Black- moor white, 


Mel. At the beginning of this Contention, as ſoon as ever 

we eſpy'd this Monſter, we all grew fick at the Stomach, 

Tha. I believe ſo, truly. Cal. Miſtreſs, let us leave this 

beaſtly Creature, and betake our ſelves to the airy rop of 

8 Hill, and the Heliconian Fountain. Tha, Let us 
O IO, i 
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Concerning the 
Profitableneſs of CoLLOGGUIES. 


= 5, ALICIOUS Detraction, attended with the 
PFuries, does at this Day fo rage throughout the 
whole World, that it is unſafe to publiſh any 
Book, except it be defended by a Guard. Al- 

tho, what indeed can be ſecure enough from the 
Sting of a falſe Accuſer, who like the Adder at the Voice of 
the Charmer, ſtops his Ear from I = one clearing 
himſelf, though it be ever ſo juſtly ? The firſt part of this 
Work, which is mine and not mine, was publiſh'd by rea- 
ſon of the Raſhneſs of a certain Man: Which when J per- 
ceiy'd it was receiv'd by the Students with great Applauſe, I 
made uſe of the Aﬀection of the common People, for the 
Furtherance of Studies. And ſo Phyſicians themſelves don't 
always adminiſter the moſt wholſome things to their Pa- 
tients, but permit them to take ſome things, becauſe they 
have a very ſtrong Deſire for them. So in like manner, 
I thought meet to allure tender Youth wich Inticements 
of this ſort, who are more eaſily attracted with thoſe things 
that are pleaſant, than thoſe that are ſerious, or the 
moſt exact. Therefore I have again corrected that which 
was publiſhed, and beſides have added ſuch things as may 
conduce to the forming of good Manners, as it were inſinua- 
ting into the Minds of young Perſons, whom Ariſtotle ac- 
counted not to be fit Auditors of Moral Philoſophy, viz, ſuch 
| as 
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as is deliver'd in ſerious Precepts. And if any one ſhall cry 
out, that it is an unſeemly thing for an old Man to ſport him- 
ſelf thus childiſhly ; I care not childiſhly it be, ſo it be 

but proſitably. And if the antient Teachers of Children are 
commended, who allur d them with Wafers, that they might 
be willing to learn their firſt Rudiments ; I think it ought not 
to be charg d as a Fault upon me, that by the like Regard [ 
allure Youths either to the Elegancy of the. Latin Tongue, 
or to Piety. And beſides, it 1s a good — of Prudence 
to know the fooliſh Affections of the Common People, 
and their abſurd Opinions. I judge it to be much better to 
inſtruct thoſe out of this little Book, than by Experience, the 
Miſtreſs of Fools. The Rules of Grammar are crabbed 
Things to many Perſons. Ariſtotle's Moral Philoſophy is not 
fit for Children. Scotuss Divinity is leſs fit, nor is it indeed 
of any great uſe to Men, to procure them Underſtanding. 
And it is a Matter of great Moment early to diſſeminate a 
Taſte of the beſt Things into the tender Minds of Children; 
and I cannot tell that any thing is learn'd with better Succeſs 
than what is learn'd by playing: And this is in truth a very 
harmleſs ſort of Fraud, to trick a Perſon into his own Profit. 
Phyſicians are commended for cheating their Patients after 
this manner; and yet if I had done nothing elſe in this Mat- 
ter but trifled, they might ſeem to have borne with me, be- 
cauſe, beſides the Elegancy of the Language, I have inſerted 
ſome things that may prepare the Mind for Religion. They 
accuſe me falſely, and as tho the Principles of the Chriſtian 
Religion were here ſeriouſly ſet down, they examine every 
Syllable exactly. How unjuſtly they do this, will appear more 
evidently when I ſhall have ſhewn the great Profitableneſs 
of ſome Colloquies: To omit ſo many Sentences, intermix'd 
with Jeſts; ſo many pleaſant Stories, and the natures of ſo 
many things worthy to be taken notice of; 

In the Colloquy concerning viſiting of holy Places, the ſu- 
perſtitious and immoderate Affection of ſome is reſtrain'd, 
who think it to be the chiefeſt Piety to have viſited Feru- 
ſalem; and thither do old Biſhops run over ſo great Tracts 
of Land and Sea, leaving their Charge, which they ſhould 
rather have taken care of. Thither alſo do Princes run, lea- 
ving their Families and their Dominions. Thither do Huſ- 
bands run, leaving their Wives and Children at home, 
whoſe Manners and Chaſtity it were neceſlary to have been 
guarded by them. Thither do young Men and Women run, 
with the hazard of their Manners and Integrity. And ſome 
go the ſecond time, ay, do nothing elſe all their Life -· long; 


and in the mean time the Pretence of Religion is made the 
| | - Excuſe 
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Excuſe for their I ion, Inconſtancy, Folly, and Raſh- 

neſs ; and he that deſerts his Family oe to the Doctrine 
of St. Paul, bears away the Bell for Sanctimony, and thinks 
himſelf compleatly religious. Paul, 1 Tim. v. 8. boldly fays, 
But if any provide not for his own, and eſpecially thoſe of his 
own Houſe ; be hath denied the Faith, and is worſe than an 
. And yet Paul in this Place ſeems to ſpeak of Widows 
that neglect their Children and Grand- children, and that un- 
der Pretence of Religion, while they give themſelves up to 
the Service of the Church. What would he ſay of Hu- 
bands, who leave their tender Children and young Wives, 
and that in a poor Condition, to take a Journey to FJerzſa- 
lem? I will produce but one Example out of many, and not 
ſo long ago but that the Grand- children are ſtill living, whom 
the great Deane they ſuſtain'd does not ſuffer to forget what 

was done. 

A certain great Man took a Refblution to pay a Viſit to 
Jeruſalem before he died, with a religious Intent indeed, 
but not well advis d. Having ſet in order the Affairs of his 
Poſſeſſions, he committed the Care and Cuſtody of his 
Lady, who was big with Child, of his Towns and Caſtles, 
to an Archbiſhop, as to a Father, As ſoon as the News 
arriv d that the was dead in his Pilgrimage, the Arch- 
biſhop, inſtead of acting the part of a Father, play'd the 
Robber, ſeiz'd all the dead Man's Poſſeſſions, and beſieg' d 
a ſtrong well-defended Caſtle, into which the Lady great 
with Child, had fled ; and having taken it by Storm, leſt 
any one ſhould ſurvive who might revenge the heinous Fact, 
the Lady great with Child, together with her Infant, was 
run thro and died. Would it not have been a pious Deed, 
to have diſſuaded this Man from fo dangerous and unne- 
ceſſary a Journey? How many Examples of this kind there 
are to be found, I leave others to judge. In the mean time, 
to ſay nothing of the Charges, which tho I grant they be not 
entirely loſt, yet there is no wiſe Man but will confeſs, that 
they might have been laid out to far better purpoſe : But 
then as to the Religion of making ſuch Viſits, St. Jerome 
commends Hilarion in that, tho he was a Native of Pa- 
leſtine, and dwelt in Paleſtine, yet he never went to fee Fe- 
ruſalem, tho it was ſo near, but once, left he might ſcem to 
deſpiſe holy Places. If Hilarion was deſervedly commeaded, 
becauſe being ſo near, he forbore going to viſic Feruſalem, 
leſt he ſhould. ſeem to ſhut up God ia a narrow Compaſs, 
and went thither but once, and that by reaſon of the near- 
neſs of the Place, left he might give Offence to any ; what 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe who go to Ferſalem thro? ſo many 
W Dangers 
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Nangers, and at ſo great Expence, out of England and Scot- 
' land, and eſpecially leaving their neareſt and deareſt Rela. 
tions at home, of whom, according to the Doctrine of the 
Apoſtle, they ought to have a continual care ? St. Ferome 

roclaims aloud, that it is no great matter to have been at 
bes, but it is a great thing to have livd well, And 
yet it is probable that in Zerome's Time there were more 

evident Footſteps of antient Monuments to be ſeen, than 
now. As to the Diſpute concerning Vows, I leave that to 
others. This Colloquy only treats, that none ſhould raſhly 
take ſuch Vows upon them : That this is true, theſe Words 
of mine plainly ſhew ; Eſpecially T having a Wife at home, 
as yet in the flqwer of her Age, Children, and a Family which 
depended upon me, and were maintaind by my daily La- 
bour ; and other Words that follow. Therefore I will fay 
nothing of Vows that are made, only this, that if I were- 
Pope, I would not 3 diſcharge thoſe that had bound 
themſelves from them. In undertaking them, as I grant 
that it is poſſible for ſome one to go to Feruſalem with an 
Advantage to Piety; ſo I ſhould make no Scruple from many 
Circumſtances of Things, to adviſe, that they would lay out 
the Expences, Time, and Pains, to other Purpoſes, which 
would more immediately conduce to true Piery. I judge 
. theſe to be pious Things, and for that Reaſon —— | 
either the Inconſtancy, or Ignorance, or Superſtition of many, 
T have thought it proper to give Youth Warning of that 
Thing ; and I do not ſee whom this Admonition ought to 
offend, unleſs perhaps ſuch Perſons to whom Gain is 
ferable to Godlineſs. Nor do I there condemn the Pope's 
Indulgences or Pardons; but that moſt vain Trifler, who put 
all his Hope in Mens Pardons, without the leaſt Thought of 
amending his Life. If any one ſhall ſeriouſly conſider with 
me how great a Deſtruction af Piety ariſes among Men, 
partly by their Vices, who proſtitute the Pope's Indulgences, 
and partly by the Fault of them who take them otherwiſe 
than they ought to do, he will confeſs that it is worth the 
while to admoniſh young yen of this Matter. But ſome may 
ſay, byghis means the Commiſſioners loſe their Gain: Hear 
me, Q honeſt Man ; if they are good Men, they will re- 
joice that the Simple are thus admoniſh'd ; bur if rhey are 
ſuch as prefer Gain before Godlineſs, fare them well. 

In the Colloquy concerning hunting after 4 I 
blame thoſe who 2 run to Rome and hunt after Be- 
nefices, oftentimes with the corrupting their Manners, and loſs 
of their ney 4 and for that ReaſGn I — on my Diſcourſe, 
that a Prieſt ſhould delight Himſelf in reading good Authors, 
inſtead of a Concubine. N In 
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In the Soldier's Confeſſion, I tax the Villanies of Soldiers, 
and their wicked Confeſſions ; that young Men may deteſt 
ſuch Manners. | | 

In the Schoolmaſter's Admonitions, I teach a Boy Shame- 
facedneſs, and Manners becoming his Age. 

In the Child's Piety, do I not furniſh a childiſh Mind with 

ly Precepts, for the Study of Piety ? As for that which 
ome have ſnarPd at concerning Confeſſion, it is a mere Ca- 
lumny, to which I have anſwerd long ago. I teach that 
Confeſſion is to be perform'd, juſt as it was ordain'd for us 
by Chriſt: But whether it be ſo done, I have neither a mind 
to diſprove nor affirm, becauſe Lam not thorowly ſatisfied of 
it my ſelf: nor am I able to prove it to others. And where- 
as I adviſe to deliberate about chuſing a kind of Life, and 
to make choice of a Prieſt to whom you may commit your 
Secrets, I judg d it to be neceſſary for young Men; nor do 
I ſee any Reaſon why I ſhould repent of ir. But if fo, there 
will be fewer Monks and Prieſts : Jt may be fo ; but then 
perhaps they will be better, and whoſoever is a Monk in- 
deed, will prove it ſo, And beſides, they who endeavour to 
make Men be of their own Perſuaſion, either for the ſake of 
their own Gain or Superſtition, do very well deſerve to be 
defam'd by the Writings of all Men, that they may be 
brought to Repentance, - | 

In the Profane Fraſt, I condemn not the Ordinances of 
the Church concerning Faſts and choice of Meats ; but I 
point out the Superſtition of ſome Men, who lay more Streſs 
on theſe things than they ought to do, and neglect thoſe 
*. that are more conducive to Piety. And I condemn 
the Cruelty of them, who require ſtrictly theſe things of 
thoſe Perſons from whom the Meaning of the Church does 
not exact thern ; and alſo the prepoſterous Holineſs of thoſe 
Perſons who condemn their Neighbour for ſuch things. 
Here, if any one ſhall conſider how great a Miſchief among 
Men accrues hence to Godlineſs, he will confeſs that ſcarce ' 
any other Admonition is more neceſſary. But in another 
Place I ſhall give a fuller Anſwer to this Matter. 

In the Religious Feaſt, altho* I make chem all Lay-Men, 
and all married Men, yet I ſufficiently ſhew what ſort of 
Feaſt that of all Chriſtians ought to be. With which Pat- 
tern, if ſome Monks and Prieſts compare their Feaſts, they 
will vr how far ſhort they fall of that Perfection, in 
which they ought to exceed Lay-Men. | 

Ia the Canonization, I ſhew what Honour is due to Men of 
Excellency, who have well Yeſerv'd by their Studies of the 
Liberal Arts 


; ps ; They 


r 
. "They are fooliſh who think that the Colloquy bet ueen the 
"Maid and her Sweetheart is laſcivious, whereas nothing can 
be imagin'd more chaſte, if Wedlock be an honeſt thing, 
and it be honeſt to be a Woer. And I could wiſh that all 
Woers were ſuch as I ſuppoſe one in this Colloquy to be, and 
that Marriages were contracted with no other Diſcourſes, 
What can you do with thoſe of a four Diſpoſition, and averſe 
to all pleaſant Diſcourſe, who think all that is friendly and 
merry, is unchaſte? This young Maid refuſes to give her 
Sweetheart a Kiſs at his Departure, that ſhe may preſerve 
FE» her Virginity for him entire. But what do not Maids noy- 
a-days grant to their Sweethearts ? Beſides, they don't per- 
ceive how many Philoſophical Sayings are intermix'd with 
Jeſts, concerning Marriages ſo haſtily made up ; concerning 
the choice of Bodies, but much more of Minds; concerning 
the firmneſs of Matrimony ; concerning not contracting Mar- 
riages without the Conſent of Parents, and of keeping them 
chaſtly ; of the religious Education of Children: And in 
the laft place, the young Maid prays, that Chriſt by bis Fa- 
vour would make their Marriage happy. Is it not fit that 
young Men and Maids ſhould know thoſe things ? And Per- 
ſons who think that this Leſſon is hurtful to Children, by 
reaſon of the wantonneſs of it, ſuffer Plautus and the Jeſts of 
Poggius to be read to them. O excellent Judgment! 
In the Virgin that is averſe to Marriage, I abhor thoſe 
that by their Allurements draw young Men and Maids into 
Monaſteries, contrary to the Minds of their Parents ; making 
a Handle either of their Simplicity or Superſtition, perſus- 
ding them there is no hope of Salvation out of a Monaſtery. 
J ſhould not have given this Counſel, if the World were not 
full of ſuch Fiſhermen, and a great many excellent Wits 
+ were not unhappily ſmother'd and buried alive by theſe Fel 
lows, which otherwiſe, if they had judiciouſly taken upon 
them a Courſe of Life ſuitable to their Inclinations, might | 
have been choice Veſſels of the Lord. But if at any time 
; T ſhall be conſtrain'd to ſpeak my Mind upon this Subject, | 
| I will both { paint cut theſe Kidnappers, and the Heinouk il - 
neſs of the Evil it ſelf, that every one ſhall own that I have 
# not given this Advice without a Cauſe ; altho? I have done 
it civilly too, left I ſhauld give occaſion of Offence to ill Men. 
In the next Colloquy, I don't bring in a Virgin that has 
changed her Courſe of Life after ſhe has profeſsd her (el; ! 
but before ſhe has compleatly enter'd upon the Profeſſion, 
| ſhe returns to her Parents, whg are very loving to her. f 
185 In the Colloquy blaming Marriage, how many Phloſo- i © 
| Phigal Sayings are there relating to concealing the 1 8 
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of Husbands; relating to the hearty Good vill of married 
perſons, not to be broken off; relating to the making up 
Breaches, and reforming the Manners of Huebands; of the 

iable Manners of Wives towards their Husbands? What 
elle do Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon teach? But that 
bere the Perſons add a kind of Life to the Diſcourſe. 

In the Colloquy of the Soldier and Carthufian, I at once 
do liveiy deſcribe both the Madneſs of young Men who run 
into the Army, and the Life of a pious —_— which, 
without delight in his Studies, cannot but be melancholy and 
unpleaſant, : N 
the Notable Lyar I lively ſet forth the Diſpoſitions of 
ſome Perſors who are born to lying, than which kind of 
Perſons there is nothing more abominable: I wiſh they were 
more rare. 

In the Colloquy of the Young Man and the Harlot, do I 
not make Bawdy-houſes chaſte? And what cauld be ima- 

in d more effectual, either to implant the Care of Chaſtity 
in the Minds of young Men, or to reclaim young Maids who 
are ſet to Sale for Gain, from a Courſe of Life that is as 
wretched as it is beaſtly ? There is one Word only that has 
offended ſome Perſons, becauſe the immodeſt Gir!, ſoothing 
the young Man, calls him her Cocky; whereas this is a very 
common Expreſſion among us, with honeſt Matrons. He 
that can't away with this, inſtead of my Cocky, let him read 
my Delight, or any thing elſe as he pleaſes. 

In the Poetical Feaſt, I ſhew what kind of Feaſts Students 
ought to keep, viz. a frugal, but a jocoſe and merry one, 
ſeaſon d with learned Stories, without Contentions, Back- 
biting, and obſcene Diſcourſe. | 

In the Enquiry concerning Faith, I ſet forth the Sum of 
the Catholick Religion, and that too ſomething more lively 
and clearly than it is taught by ſome Divines of great Fame; 
among which I reckon Gerſon, whom, in the mean time, I 
mention by Name for Honour's ſake. And betides, I bring 
in the Perſon of a Lut heran, that there may be a more caly 

eement betwixt them, in that they agree in the chief 
Articles of the Orthodox Religion; altho' I have not added 
the remaining part of the Enquiry, becauſe of the Malice 
of the Times. | | 

In the Old Mens Diſcourſe, how many things are there that. 
are ſhewn as it were in a Looking-glaſs,, which either ſhould 
be avoided in Life, or may render it comfortable. It is better 
for young Perſons to learn theſe Things by pleaſant Collo- 
quies, than by Experience. Socrates brought Philoſophy down 


even from Heaven to Earth, and I have made it a Diverſion, 
1 5 P p 3 N brought 


| HE 
brought it into familiar Converſation, and to the Table: For 
_ 0 Divertiſements of Chriſtians ought to ſavour of Phi- 
oſophy. . | 
{n the Rich Beggars, how many things are there by which 
Country-Parſons that are ignorant and illiterate, and no way 
deſerving the Name of Paſtors, may be enabled to 'amend 
their Lives? And beſides, to take away the glorying in 
Garments, and to reſtrain the Madnefs of thoſe who hate 2 
Mouk's Attire, as if a Garment were evil of it ſelf? And by 
the way, there is a Pattern ſet down, what fort of Perſons 
thoſe Monks onght to be, who walk to and fro thro 
_ Villages; for there are not many fuch as I — 
2 cribe. 3 
In the Learned Woman, I refreſh the Memory of the old 
Example of Paula, Euſtochius, and Marcella, who added 
the Study of Learning to the Integrity of Manners ; And [ 
incite Monks and Abbots, who are Haters of ſacred Studies, 
and give themſelves up to Luxury, Idleneſs, Hunting, and 
Gaming, to other kind of — more becoming them, 
by the Example of a young married Woman. | 
Ia the Apparition I detect the Wiles of Impoſtors, who 
are wont to impoſe upon well-meaning credulous People, 
by feigning Apparitions of Devils, and Souls, and Voices 
from Heaven: And what a great deal of Miſchief have theſe 
juggling Tricks done to Chriſtian Piety? And becauſe an 
ignorant and ſimple Age is in an eſpecial manner liable t 
be impos'd upon by theſe Deceptions, I thought it proper to 
ſet forth the manner of the Impoſture to the life by a face- 
tious Example. Pope Celeſtine himſelf was impos'd upon by 
ſuch Tricks; and a young Man of Berne deluded by Monks; 
and even at this very Day, many are thus impos'd upon by 
deviſed Oracles. "age | 
Nor are the leaſt part of human Miſeries owing to Alchy- 
my, by which even learned and wiſe Men are impos d upon; 
it being ſo pleaſing a Diſeaſe, if once any one be ſeiz d with 
it. To this Magick is alſo a-kin, being the ſame in Name, 
but flattering them with the Sirname of Natural. I charge 
Horſe-Courſers with the ſame cheating Tricks, and in the 
Beggars Dialogue; and again in the Fabulous Feaſt. If 
Boys ſhould, from theſe Colloquies, learn nothing elſe but 
to ſpeak Latin; of how much greater Commendations ale 
y Labours worthy, who by that way of Play and Diver- 
” tiſement effect that, than theirs who enforc'd upon Youth 
the Mammothrepti, Brachylogi,” Catholicontæ, and the Me. 
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In the Lying in Woman, beſides the Knowledge of natural 
Things, there are a great many good Morals concerning the 
Care of Mothers towards their Children; firſt while they are 
Infants, and again after they are grown up. a 

In the Religious Pilgrimage, I reprehend thoſe who have 
tumultuouſly caſt all Images out of Churches, and alſo thoſe 
that are mad upon going on Pilgrimage under Pretence of 
Religion, from whence alſo now-a-days Societies are formed, 
They who have been at Feruſalem arrogate to themſelves 
the Title of Knights, and call themſelves Brothers; and 
on Palm-Sunday devoutly perform a ridiculous Action, and 
drag an Aſs by a Rope, making themſelves at moſt as mere 
Aﬀes, as the wooden Aſs they drag along. They alſo, that 
have gone on Pilgrimage to Compoſtela, have imitated them 
in this. Let theſe Practices be allow'd, let them be allow'd 
to gratify the Humours of Men ; but it is an unſufferable 
Thing, that they ſhould make it a part of Piety. Thoſe 
Perſons alſo are remark'd upon, who ſhew uncertain Reliques 
for certain ones, and attribute more to them than ought to be, 
and baſely make a Gain of them. | 

In the Ichthyophagia, or Fiſh-eating, I treat of human 
Conſtitutions, which ſome wholly reject, deviating much from 
right Reaſon: And on the other hand, ſome in a manner pre- 
fer them before divine Laws: And ſome again abuſe Inſtitu- 
tions both human and divine, to Gain and Tyranny, I therefore 
endeavour to temper both Parties to Moderation, by enquiring 
from whence human Conſtitutions have had their Original; 
and by what Steps they have advanc'd till this Time ; on 
what Perſons, and how far they are obligatory ; to whar 
Ends they are uſeful, how far they differ from divine; ſhew- 
ing by the way the prepoſterous Judgments of Men, of 
which the World is now full, and from whence this Uproar 
inthe World proceeded. And I have treated of theſe Things 
more at large for this Reaſon, that I might give occaſion ro 
the Learned, to write more accurately of them ; for thoſe 
that have written of them hitherto have not given Satis- 
faction to the Curious. It was not ſo much to the purpoſe to 
write againſt Whoring, Drunkenneſs and Adultery, becauſe 
none are deceiy'd by theſe Things; but true Piety is endan- 
gerd by the other, which either are not perceiv d, or do 
allure by a deceitful ſhow of Sanctity, 

In the Funeral, inaſmuch as Death commonly tries 
Hope of a Chriſtian, I have repreſented a different kind, 
Death in two private Perſons, as it were by a-lively Image, 
repreſenting the different Departure of thoſe that put their 

Truſt in Fictions, and of told whe have plac'd the Hope of 
FR 1 Geir 
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their Salvation in the Lord's Mercy ; by the way reproving 


the fooliſh Ambition of rich Men, who extend their Pride 
and Luxury even beyond their Death, which Death at leaſt 
ought to take away: Alſo reprehending the Error of thoſe 


who abuſe the Folly of thoſe Men to their own Profit, when 


it is their Buſineſs in an eſpecial manner to correct it. For 
who is he that ſhall preſume to admoniſh, with Freedom, Men 
of Power and Wealth, if Monks, who profeſs themſelves 


dead to the World, ſooth their Vices? If there are not 


any ſuch as I have deſcrib'd, yet I have produc'd an Exam- 
ple that ought to be avoided ; but if more accurſed things 


than I have ſet forth, are reported to be commonly practis d, 


then thoſe that are juſt, ought to acknowledge my Civility, 
and amend that in which they are to blame; and if they 
are blameleſs themſelves, let t either reform, or reſtrain 


[thoſe who do offend. - I have reviled no Order, unleſs he 


ſhall be accounted to defame all Chriſtendom, that by way 
of Admonition ſhall ſay any thing againſt the corrupt Man- 
ners of Chriſtians. Thoſe that are y concern'd for the Ho- 
nour of the Order, ought to be hinder'd from finding fault 
with me, eſpecially by thoſe who by their Actions do open 

diſgrace the Order. And fince they own, cheriſh and de- 
fend ſuch as are Brother-Companions, with what Face can 
they pon. that the Honour of the Order is lefſen'd by 
one that faithfully admoniſhes ? Altho', what Reaſon is there 


which dictates, that this or that Fraternity ſhould be fo re- 


ſpeed, that the common Profit of Chriſtians ſhould be neg- 


lected ? | 


In the Colloquy of the Difference of Names and Things, 
I find fault with the prepoſterous Judgment of ſome. 
In the Unequal Feaſt, I ſhew what is agreeable to Ci- 


vility. | 
11 Charon I ſhew my Abhorrence of War among Chri- 


In the Aſſembly of Grammarians J deride the Study of 2 
certain Carthuſian, very learned in his own Opinion, who, 
whereas it was his Cuſtom fooliſhly to rail againſt the Greek 
Tongue, hath now put a Greek Title to his Book; but i- 
diculouſly calling them Anticomaritæ, whom he ſhould have 
calld Antemarians, or Antidicomarians. | 

In the Cyclops I reprove ſuch as have the Goſpel in their 
Mouth, when nothing like the Goſpel appears in their 

ives. | * 

In the Unequal Marriage I ſet forth the Folly of Peop 
in common, when in matching their Daughters they have 


regard to the Wealth, but diſregard the Pox of the Bride- 


grooms 
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groom, Which is worſe than any Leproſy. And that now:Z 

| wa is fo common a Practice, that no body wonders at it; 

altho nothing can be more cruel againſt their Children. e 
In the Feigned Nobility, I deſcribe a ſort of Men, who 

under the Cloak of Nobility, think they may do any thing; 
which is a very great Plague to Germany. 

In the Parliament of Women, I was about to reprehend 
ſome of the Vices bing — 15 but 25. = no body 
might expect any t ike what is in Juvenal. But while 

3 hs about this, the Knight without a-Horſe preſented it 
ſelf, according to the old Saying, Talk of the Devil, and he 

appears. The reſt are in a manner all compogd for Diver- 

n, and that not diſhoneſt ; which is not to defame the 

Orders, but to inſtru them. Wherefore it would be more 

to the Advantage of all the Orders, both privately and pub- 

lickly, if they all would lay afide the Rage of Reviling, 
and would with Candour of Mind embrace whatſoever is 
offer'd with an honeſt Intention for the publick Good. One 
has one Gift, and another has another ; ſome are taken 

with one thing, and ſome with another; and there are a 

thouſand Ways by which Men are attracted to Piety. The 

Study of Juvencus is commended who publiſh'd the Hiſto- 

ry of the ſacred Goſpels in Verſe. And Arator is not 

without his Praiſes, who did the ſame by the Acts of the 

Apoſtles, Hilar 1 — Trumpet 9 

Auguſtin a arply. Jerome es by way of Dialogue. 

Pr — "he Combat” in < 9 kind of 

Verſe. Thomas and Scotus fight with the Auxiliaries of 

Logick and Philoſophy. Their Studies have the fame Ten- 

dency, but the Method of each is different, That Diver- 

ſity is not to be blamed that tends to the ſame End; Peter 
the Spaniard is read to Boys, that they may be the better 
ours to read Ariſtotle; tor he hath ſet them a good Step 

rwards, that hath given them a Reliſh. But this Book, if 
it be firſt read by Youth, will introduce them to many uſe- 
ful parts of Science, to Poetry, Rhetorick, Phyſicks, and 

Ethicks ; and laſtly, to thoſe things that appertain to Chri- 

ſtian Piety. I have taken upon me to ſuſtain the Perſon of 

a Fool, in blazoning my own Merit; but I have been induc'd 

to it, partly by the Malice of ſome who reproach every 

thing, and partly for the Advantage of Chriſtian Youth, 
the t of whom all ought with their utmoſt Endea- 
your to further. 

Tho' Matters ſtand thus, and are manifeſtly fo to all Per- 
ſons of Underſtanding, yet there is a ſtupid Generation of 
Men, whom the French call Deputati; and for this Reaſon, 

: „ et ae Pk A 
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as I s becauſe they are but diminutively polite; who 
ſpeak thus of my Colloquies, They are a Work to be ſnunn d, 
eſpecially by Monks, whom they term the Religious, and b 
young Men, becauſe the Faſts and Abſtinences of the Church 
are therein ſer light by, and the Interceſſion of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary dtolld upon; and that Virginity is not com- 
rable to a Marriage-State, and becauſe are diſſuaded 
3 entring upon Religion, and becauſe in it the hard and 
difficult Queſtions of Divinity are propounded to weak Gram- 
marians, contrary. to the Orders ſworn to by the Maſters . 
of Arts. Candid Reader, you are not unacquainted with the 
Athenian Eloquence. I ſhall firſt give an Anſwer to the laſt 
of theſe Objections. As to what the Maſters of Art pro- 
und to their Pupils, I know not : The Matters —_ of 
in my Colloquies concerning the Creed, the Maſs, Faſting, 
Vows, and Confeſſion, contain nothing of theological Diff. | 
culty ; but they are of that kind, that every one ought to be 
acquainted with. And beſides, ſeeing the Epiſtles of St. Paul 
are read to Boys, what Danger is there in giving them a Taſte 
of Theological Diſputations ? And further, whereas they know, 
that the intricate Queſtions of greateſt Difficulty (I do not ſay 
of vain Subtilty) concerning the divine Perſons, are very ear- 
ly propounded to young Students in Sophiſtry, why are they 
not willing that Boys ſhould learn that which concerns com- 
n Life ? And now if this be their Opinion, it is no mat- 
ter what is ſaid in the Perſon of ſuch or ſuch a one; then 
they muſt ſuppoſe, that there are many things in the Writings 
of the Evangeliſts, and of the Apoſtles, which, according to 
this Rule, are downright Blaſphemy. In many places I 
approve of Faſting, and no where condemn it. He that 
ſhall aſſert the contrary, I will declare him to be an impu- 
dent Liar. But, ſay they, in the chilaiſb Piety there are 
theſe Words [I have nothing to do with Faſting.) Suppoſe 
theſe Words were ſpoken in the Perſon of a Soldier, or a 
Drunkard ; does Eraſmus of Neceſſity condemn Faſting ? I 
think not. Now they are ſpoken by a Youth, not yer ar- 
riv'd at that Age, from which the Law requires the Obſer- 
vation of Faſts; and yet that Youth prepares himſelf for 
faſting rightly ; for he proceeds thus, But yet if I find occa- 
ſion, I dine and ſup ſparingly, that I may be more lively for 
ſpiritual Exerciſes on Holy-days. And how I condem Ab- 
— theſe Words in the profane Feaſt declare; In 4 
great many Circumſtances, it is not the thing, but the Mind, 
that diſtinguiſhes us from Jews; they beld their Hands from 
certain Meats, as unclean things, that would pollute the 
Mind ; but we underſtanding, that to the Pure all things 
9 | are 


e 

are pure, yet take away Food from the wanton Fleſh, as . 
do Hay from a pamper'd Horſe, that it may be _ ready 
to hearken to the Spirit. We ſometimes haſt * the immo- 
derate Uſe of pleaſant * tbe Pain of Abſtinence. 
And a little after he gives a Reaſon why the Church has for- 
bidden the eating of certain Meats. To the Queſtion, Tp 
whom does the Inju nition do good ? Says he, To all ; for poor 
Folks may eat Cockles or Frogs, or gnaw upon Onions or 
Leeks. The middle fort of People will make ſome Abate- 
ment in their uſual Proviſion: And tho* the Rich do make it 
an Occaſion of their living deliciouſly, they ought to impute 
that to their Gluttony, and not blame the Conſtitution of the 
Church. And again I ſpeak thus, I know Doctors do very 
much find fault with eating of Fiſh , but our Anceſtors 
thought otherwiſe, and it is our Nuty to obey them. And pre- 
ſently, in the ſame place, I teach, But the Offence of the 
Weak ought to be avoided. We 

It is as falſe, that the Favour of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
other Saints are droll'd upon in my Colloquies ; but I de- 
ride thoſe who beg thoſe things of the Saints, which — 
dare not ask of a good Man; or pray to certain Saints wit 
this Notion, as if this or that Saint either could, or would 
ſooner grant this or that thing, than another Saint, or Chriſt 
himſelf would do. Yea, and in the Child's Piety, the Lad 
ſpeaks thus, I ſalute Feſus again in three Words, and all the 
Saints, either Men or Nomen; but the Virgin Mary by Name, 
and eſpecially that T account moſt peculiarly my own. And 
_ afterwards he mentions by Name, what Spaint he ſalutes 
daily. And is it any ſtrange thing, that a Suitor to a young 
Maid, ſhould commend a married Life, and ſays, That © 
chaſte Wedlook does not come far ſhort of Virginity * Eſpecially 
when St. Auſtin himſelf prefers the Polygamy of the Pa- 
triarchs before our ſingle Life. 

As to what they obje& concerning the entring into a reli- 
gious Life, my Words declare how plainly vain it is, in 
the Virgin hating Marriage; for the Maid ſpeaks thus, 
Are you then in the main againſt the Inſtitution of a monaſtick 
Life? The young Man anſwers, No, by no means; but as 
T will not perſuade any Body againſt it, that is already en- 
gagd in this 2 Life, to endeavour to get out of it; ſo 1 
would moſt undoubtedly caution all young Women, — 
thoſe of generous Tempers, not to precipitate themſelves un- 
adviſedly into that State, from whence there is no getting 
out afterwards. This is the Concluſion of that Colloquy, 
however they had diſputed before. Pray, does this diſſuade 
from entring upon a religious Life? The entring into it 3 
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not condethn'd; but the unadviſed Raſhneſs of it: There: 
fore they maliciouſly wreſt my Words, in order to reproach 
me. — at the — time, 2 = not animadvert, how 
many. things you ents thence learn, that © the 
O ions of k 3 — | 2011 
In the childiſh Piety, the Way of hearing the Maſs well and 
profitably is taught, and the true and effectual Way of Con- 
feſſion is ſhown. Young Students are there inſtructed, that 
thoſe things that are us d by Chriſtians, tho? they are not 
found in the Scriptures, muſt nevertheleſs be obſerv'd, leſt 
we give occaſion of Offence to any Perſon. | 
In the Profane Feaſt they are inftrudted, that rhey ought 
rather to obey the Inſtitutions of Popes, than the Preſcrip- 
tions of Phyſicians; only they are given to underſtand, that 
in caſe of Neceſſity the Force of a human Law ceaſes, and 
the Intention of the Law-giver. There a certain Perſon 
approves of Liberality towards the Colleges of Monks, if 
Men give for real Uſe, and not to ſupport Luxurry ; and 
| —_— if given to thoſe that obſerve the Diſcipline of 
eligion. 6 

| bike Colloquy concerning Eating of Fiſh, this is faid 
concerning human Inſtitutions ; Well, let them fight that love 
fighting ;, I think we ought with Reverence to receive the Laws 
of our Superiours, and religiouſly obſerve them, as coming from 
God; nor is it either ſafe or religious, either to conceive in 
Mind or ſow among others any ſiniſter Suſpicion concerning 
them ; and if there is any Superſtition in them, that does not 
_ us to Impiety, it is better to bear it, than ſeditiouſiy to 
reſiſt. 13 

* oung Students may learn many ſuch _ out of my Col- 
loquies, againſt which theſe Men make ſuch a murmuring : 
But, fay they, it does not become a Divine to jeſt ; but let 
them grant me to do this, at leaſt among Boys, which they 
_ themſelves take the Liberty to do among Men, in their Ve 
periæ, as they call them, a fooliſh Thing by a fooliſh Name. 
As for thoſe fooliſh Calumnies that ſome Spaniards have 
caſt upon me, I have ſhown that they are mere Dreams of 
Men, that are neither ſober, nor well underſtanding the 
Latin _— nor has that leſs of Learning in it, where 
one has ſaid, that it is an heretical Expreſſion, that in the 
Creed the Father is call'd fimply, the Author of all things; 
for he being deceiv'd by his Ignorance of the Latin Tongue, 
thinks that Author ſignifies nothing elſe but Creator or Fra- 
mer. But if he ſhall] conſult thoſe that are well skilld in 
the Latin Tongue, if he ſhall read Hilary, and other an- 
tient Authors, he will find that Authority is taken for that 
| j which 
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which the School -· Men call the moſt perfect Cauſe of the Begin- 
ning; and therefore they attribute it peculiarly to the Father; 
— by che Name of Author often mean the Father, when 
they compare the Perſons among themſelves. Whether the 
Father can rightly be call'd the Cauſe of the Son, does not 
concern me, ſeeing I have never usd the Word Son; unleſs 
that this is moſt true, that we can't ſpeak of God, but in 
improper Words ; nor are the Fountain, or Beginning, or 
Original, more proper Words than the Cauſe. & 5,4 
Now, Reader, conſider with me what fort of Perſons 
ſometimes they are, who by their Notions bring Men to the 
Stake. There is nothing more baſe than to find fault with 
that thou doſt not underſtand, Bur that Vice of vilifying ev 
thing, what does it produce but Bitterneſs and Diſcord 
Therefore let us rather candidly interpret other Mens Works, 
and not eſteem our own as Oracles, nor look upon the Judg- 
ments of thoſe Men as Oracles, who don't underſtand whar 
they read. Where there is Hatred in judging, Judgment is 
blind. May that Spirir, which is the Pacifier of all, who uſes 
his Inſtruments various ways, make us all agree and conſent 
in ſound Doctrine, and holy Manners, that we may all come 
to the Fellowſhip of the new Feruſalem, that knows no Dif- 
cords. Amen. 


In the Year 1526. 
at Baſil, | ; 
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Eraſmus of Rotterdam, 
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My ſpecial Friend Chriſtian, - | 


8. AK ING no doubt but that you have an ardent 
= Dcfire of Literature, I thought you ſtood in no 
need of Exhortation; but only # Guide to direct 
pvypou in the Journey you have already enter'd upon: 

RES And that I look d upon as my Duty to be, to you, 
the moſt nearly ally'd ro me, and engaging ; that is to ſay, 
to acquaint you with the Steps that I my {elf took, even 
from a Child: Which if you ſhall accept as heartily as I 
communicate, I truſt I ſhall neither repent me of giving 
Directions, nor you of obſerving them. Let it be your firſt 
Care to chuſe you a Maſter, who is a Man of Learning ; for 
it cannot be, that one that is. unlearned himſelf can render 
another learned. As ſoon as you have gotten ſuch an one, 
endeavour all you can to engage him to treat you with the 
Affection of a Father, and your ſelf to act towards him with 
the Aﬀectidn of a Son. And indeed, Reaſon ought to in- 
duce us to conſider, that we owe more to thoſe, from whom 
we receive the way of living well, than to thoſe to whom 

we owe our firſt living in the World ; and that a mutual 
Affection is of ſo great Moment to Learning, that it will 
be to no purpoſe to have a Teacher, had” 
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Friend too. In the next place, hear him attentively and af- 
fiduouſly. The Genius of i often ſpoil'd by too much 
Contention. Aſſiduity holds out the * 2 being moderate, 
and by daily Augmentations grows to a Heap larger than can 
be thought. There is nothing more pernicious than to be 
glutted with any thing; and ſo likewiſe with Learning, And 
therefore an immoderate preſſing on to Learning is ſometimes 
to be relax d; and Divertiſements are to be intermix d: But 
then they ſhould be ſuch as are becoming a Gentleman, and 
Student, and not much different from the Studies themſelves, 
Nay, there ought to be a continual Pleaſure in the very midſt 
of Studies, that it may appear to us rather a Paſtime than a 
Labour; for nothing wi of on Duration, that does not 
affect the Mind of the Doer with ſome fort of Pleaſure. It 
is the utmoſt Madneſs to learn that which muſt be unlearned 
again. Think that you ought to do the ſame by your Genius, 
that Phyſicians are wont to do in preſerving the Stomach. 
Take care that you don't oppreſs your Genius by Food, that 
is either noxious, or too much of it; both of them are 
equally offenſive. © Let alone Ebrardus, Catholicon, Brachylo- 
gus, and the reſt of theſe ſort of Authors, all whoſe Names 
I neither can mention, nor is it worth while ſo to do, to 
others who take a Pleaſure to learn Barbariſm with an im- 
menſe Labour. At the firſt it is no great matter how much 
you learn; but how well you learn it. And now take a Di- 
rection how you may not only learn well, but eaſily too; for 
the right Method of Art qualifies the Artiſt to perform his 
Work not only well and\expeditiouſly, but eafily roo. Di- 
vide the Day into Tasks, as we read Pliny the Second, 
and Pope Pius the Great did, Men worthy to be remember d 
by all Men. In the firſt Part of ir, which is the chief thing 
of all, hear the Maſter interpret, not only attentively, but 
with a ſort of greedineſs, not being content to follow him in 
his Diſſertations with a ſlow Pace, but ſtriving to out · ſtrip him 
a little. Fix all his Sayings in your Memory, and commit 
the moſt materia] of them to Writing, the faithful Keeper 
of Words. And be ſure to take care not to rely upon them, 
as that ridiculous rich Man that Seneca ſpeaks of did, who 
had form'd a Notion, that whatſoever of Literature any of 
his Servants had, was his own. By no means have your 


Study Furniſh'd with learned Books, and be unlearned your - 


ſelf. Don't ſuffer what you hear to ſlip out of your Me- 
mory, but recite it either with your ſelf, or to other Per- 
ſons. Nor let this ſuffice you, but ſet apart ſome certain 
Time for Meditation; which one thing as St. Aurelius writes 
does moſt notably conduce to aſſiſt both Wit and —_ 
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ff _ manner both de Strength of Genius's, rouzes 
„ wem, and augment f vou are in doubt of any thing, 

_.- don't be aſham d ta ask; vou have committed an Error, 

do be corrected. Avoid late and unſeaſonable Studies, for 

* , _ they murder Wit, and are very p iudicial to Health, The 

Muſes loye the Morning, and tha 2 a fit Time for Study. 

After you have din d, either divert your ſelf at ſome Exer- 

Mo ciſe, or take a Walk; and diſcourſe merrily, and ſtudy be- 

tween whiles. As for Diet, eat only as much as ſhall be ſuf- 

ficient: to-preſerve Health, and not as much or more than 

the Appetite may crave. Before Supper, take a little Walk, 

and do the ſame after Supper. A little before you go to 

ſleep read ſomething that is exquiſite, and worth remembring ; 

aud contemplate upon it till you fall aſleep; and when you 

Wake in the Morning, call your ſelf to an Account for it. 

A 5 keep this Sentence of Plinys in your Mind, All that 

; "Time is loft. that you dow't 9 ir on ma. Think upon this, 

tat there is nothing more fleeting than Youth, which, when 

ö once it is paſt, can never be recalld. But no. I begin to 

de an Exhorter, when I promis d to be à Director. My 
- ſweet Chriſtian, follow this Methad, or a better, if you can ; 
<A and ſo farewel. CoD EO Þ wh 
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